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BX  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  eighth  day  of  Septemher,  in  tfa» 
thirty  fourth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Jorn 
Eliot,  ijuior,  gf  the  Mid  dittriql,  bfs  /deposited  is  tlitt  office*  the'  title  of  a 
Book,  the  Ri^t  whereof  he  daioM  at  Proprietor,  in  the  wocdi  followingf — u 
wit  / 
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ly  of  ^'Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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PREFACE. 


FOR  the  credit  of  human  Daturej^some  men  have  appeared 
%n  every  age,  who  adorned  their  lives  by  good  actions^  or  their 
publick  stations  by  the  dignity)  virtue,  and  splendid  cxceUencies 
of  their  characters.  Memoirs  of  such  persons  excite  a  lively  inter- 
est, and|  trom  admiring  their  extraordinary  qualitieS|We  desire  to 
aee  them  in  various  attitudes,  and  to  know  the  incidents  of  their 
private  life*  Hence  encouragement  is  givea  to  works  of  biograi- 
phy,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  are  daily  issuing  from  the 
press.  Even  short  sketches  of  eminent  men  have  been  thought 
instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  possessed  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  a  very  uncommon  degree.  The  fathers  of 
New  England  were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  iporal  wortl% 
and  also  for  their  active  virtues.  They  were  men  of  firmness  and 
resolution,  ready  lo  endure  every  suffering,  for  the  sake  of  civil 
MKt  religious  freedom.  They  had  to  level  forests  where  savage 
ti^ts,  and  savage  men  had  roamed  for  ages,  and  to  make  com- 
fortable dwelling  places  amidst  barren  deserts.  By  their  sagaci- 
ty and  prudence,  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improving  their 
situatioD,  they  soon  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civilized  and  cultivat- 
ed society;  Among  the  first  planters,  we  find  men  of  genius  and 
literary  acquirements,  who  would  have  been  conspicuous  as 
statesmen  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  or  as  divines  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their  characters  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  puritans  in  their  own  country,  or  that  they  shone 
as  lights  in  the  dark  places  of  this  American  wilderness;  Cot- 
ton^ Hooker  and  Davenport  might  well  rank  with  the  Lightfoots 
and  Owens  of  the  age ;  they  had  equal  reputation  as  scholars  at 
the  universities.  President  Chauncy,  as  professor  of  Greek,  or 
Hebrew, had  no  superiour,and  might  have  had  any  preferment  in 
the  national  church,  if  he  bad  become  subservient  to  the  views  rf 
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krchblsbop  Laud.  Norton  wrote  Latin  with  elegance  and  puritjr  j 
his  name  was  celebrated  in  various  nations  of  I  urope.  Less  li 
ttaid  about  Roger  WilHanis  before  be  left  his  native  country.  He 
Was  yooDg,  and  perhkl)8  did  rtbt  prekch  With  the  same  force  as  be 
wrote.  All  who  peruse  his  works  will  wonder  at  thie  vast  expan- 
sion of  his  mind*  and  lament  the  eccentricities  of  his  conduct. 

The  succeeding  generation  bore  a  resemblance  to  their  fathers 
in  their  chdractier,  but  were  not  equal  to  them  in  erudition.  The 
writer  of  the  Magnalia  divides  into  three  daises  the  eniinent 
preachers,  who  emigrated  to  New  England.  The  first  were  in 
the  exercise  df  their  niinistry  when  they  caixie  over.  They  were 
educated  either  at  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  The  second  class 
comprehends  those,  whose  education  was  unfinished,  and  had 
only  such  advantages  to  complete  it,  a&.  they  bouM  obtain  in  the 
plantations.  Mr.  John  Uig^nson,  Mr.  Sherman  and  Thomas 
Thacher  were  the  most  fatoious  among  them.  The  third  con- 
sisted of  those  who  we're  ejected  from  the  ministrjr»  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy,  and  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
church.  Thes^  were  pious  and  good  men ;  but  in  their  literary 
accomplishments  they  were  hot  superio'ur  to  those  who  were 
educated  ai» Harvard  Colleg;e,  which  ivais  thi^  only  seminary  in 
North  America  for  man^  years.  This  ^stitution  could  hot  vie 
with  the  colleges  in  Europe  for  endowments ;  but  during  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  the  universities  lost  their  ablest  professonh 
luid  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  mreans  of  making  eminent  schol- 
ars. Wb  bay  well  suppose  that  polite  literature  would  fall  pros^ 
irate  with  the  I&w's  of  the  realm.  Few  went  to  the  ikiire  feuntains 
of  classical  knoWletTge,  though  many  Greek  and  Roman  author^ 
were  read.  The  works  of  thetl"  theologians,  some  of  whom  were 
great  and  excellent  men,  displayed  the  stores  of  learning  with- 
out the  skill  and  graces  of  composition.  The  quaint  style  and 
manner,  which  then  prevailed  in  England,  was  imitated  by  our 
American  divines.  They  were  as  much  disgusted  with  the 
'works  of  the  Kng^Iish  wfiters,who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles ot 
of  William,  as  the  mbst  famous  authors  in  Great  Britain,  in  those 
reigns,  were  disgusted  with  the  writings  of  the  preceding  age. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  most  voluminous  American  author,  and  a  man 
of  immense  learning,  has  very  little  credit  with  the  present  gene- 
ration, because  his  narrations  are  so  piolix,  and  so  many  stmnge 
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tefaigs  occur  in  so  strange  a  st^te.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
ftuicy,  astonishing  memory,  but  6f  no  judgment;  With  his 
niarvelious  stories  he  has^  however,  collected  many  facts,  and  it 
would  be  unpard6nal>le  if  the  author  of  this  work  did  not  pay  A 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Every  writer  of  the  affairs  of  Massachu^ 
aetts  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  use  of  his  materials* 

From  the  date  of  the  ne>^  charter  we  find  very  few  leading  chii* 
iracters,  who  were  not  bom  and  bred  in  the  colonies .   There  was 
no  great  encouragement  for  men,  who  had  genius  and  talents,  td 
borne  over  to  Ne'Ar  England  for  the  isake  of  guning  a  subsistence; 
At  this  time,  it  has  been  said,  that  learning  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  our 
country.     A  late  writer  has  thus  described  the  college  at  New 
Haven  :  ^  The  students  had  heard  of  a  certain  hew  and  strange 
philosophy  in  vogue  in  England,  and  the  names  of  Boyle,  Locke 
and  Newton  had  reached  them,  but  they  were  not  suffered  to 
think  that  ahy  valuable  improvements  were  to  be  expected  from 
philosophital  innovations*'^     This  description  is  much  exagger- 
ated by  the  prejudices  of  a  patty  writer.     One  of  the  govemours 
of  Connecticut  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
Was  a  principal  founder  of  the  royal  society.    Two  of  the  corpo* 
Mion  of  Harvard  College  were  fellows  of  the  roycd  society  at  this 
very  time,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  was  the  same  in  both  se* 
binaries.    <Can  we  suppose  that  the  Newtonian  phih>sophy  was 
not  adopted,  or  that  the  first  characters  in  their  churches  and  col- 
leges Were  sitting  so  contentedly  in  the  shades  of  ignorance  \ 
From  our  Sketcheb  it  will  appear,  that  we  had  at  this  period  not 
'only  students  in  the  new  philosophy^  but  icholars  who  e:|^celled  in 
polite  learning.  Philological  inquiries  grew  fashionable,  and  very 
^Bxcellent  productionsappearedfrom  the  hands  of  gentlemen  in  civil 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  clergy.  It  is  true  that  these  were  days  of 
tranquillity,  and  such  times  are  not  favourable  to  great  exertions. 
If  we  except  the  disturbancesi  which  were  caused  by  Indian  wars, 
.we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  happy  state  of  society,  than 
New  England  exhibited  for  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
The  people  were  submissive  to  the  laws.      There  was  order  in 
the  ciiieS)  peace  in  the  villages^  and  religion  in  the  temples .  These 
We  not  the  tiroes  to  display  great  talents  any  more  than  great 

Chandlers  HJe.  of  Dr.  Johnwn^  firendent  of  Ehtg^a  Colirge* 
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crimes.  When  occasioD  called  forth  the  exertions  of  American* 
vitizenS)  they  discovered  vigouri  abilities^  as  vftU.  as  patrioti&in» 
strong  and  manly  virtues  with  political  skill,  and  all  that  energ|^ 
of  character  necessary  for  raising  provinces  into  aa^  enpire. 
During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  officers  of  the  American  army 
showed  courage  and  magnanimity*  They  were  brave»  active^ 
with  a  spirit  of  enterprbe)  and  would  have  obtained  distinction  in 
the  armies  of  Europe.  The  members  of  the  first  congress  were 
tiewed  with  admiraticm  bordering  on  enthusiasm*  Their  abilitiea 
as  statesmen,  and  their  political  integrity,  did  honour  to  the  United 
States,  and  gained  them  respect  from  the  great  men  of  other  na» 
tions.  They  certainly  have  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  poster* 
ity.  If  more  particular  attention  have  been  paid  to  one  pact  of  this 
biographical  work,  it  is  in  doing  justice  to  the  characters  of  tlioae 
who  lived  between  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  commencement  ojt 
She  American  revolution*  The  age  of  the  writer  made  every 
thing  impressive.  He  was  ac(|uainted  with  those  who  were  ac* 
live  in  our  publick  concerns,  and  has  been  favoured  with  writtiiii 
acGOunts,  that  are  strengthened  by  the  opinion  and  conversation  of 
those  who  are  stili  alive.  Whenever  he  has  recurred  to  the  pub» 
Ucaikms  of  the  day,  he  has  endeavoured  to  gain  collateral  evidence 
to  make  the  representation  just.  In  writing  biogi*aphy  we  ought 
Id  be  very  careful  about  taking  the  character  from  newspapersi 
Facts  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon;  characters  very  sel* 
^m^  If  the  deceased  had  virtues  they  are  exaggerated  by  his 
friends ;  and  howt^ftenare  particular  delinestiQBs  made  by.thost 
Who  knew  not  the  man  \  A  pen  is  employecl  whichr  is  elegant^  and 
if  the  sketch  is  done  in  the  best  manner,  there  is  no  inquiry  whe*> 
Iher  it  be  true  ?  If  we  bad  no  other  knowledge  of  men,  but  what 
We  get  from  newspapers,  would  there  be  a  proper  discriminatkii 
lietween  the  good  and  bad  members  of  society  I 

A  remark  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  made  upon  funeral  sei^ 
titona.  If  they  are  not  in  the  style  of  eulogy  they  are  not  printed. 
What  the  preacher  says  he  doubtless  befieves  ;  but  how  often  is 
his  opinion  different  from  that  of  his  audiente  ?  How  many  fu- 
Atral  orators  paint  nothing  ?  Such  performances  require  a  nice 
and  delicate  pencil  to  finish ;  bu^in  general,  they  are  the  most  un* 
studied  compositions  of  their  authors.  This  is  not,  however,'what 
Ibst  excited  the  remark.  Our  objection  is,  that  they  are  not  pure 
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sources  of  ioformailion.  A  preacher  Is  ^o  say  nothiag  but  good 
of  the  dead  j  a  writer  of  lives  nothiii{»  but  the  truth ;  for  he  exhi^ 
bits  men  as  they  were.  The  preacher  is  apt  to  give  a  gfeneral 
view  of  the  characters  ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  biographer  to  enter 
mto  the  most  timHite  details.  All  funeral  sermons,  however,  arc 
not  Ihible  to  the  same  censure.  Those  preached  upon  the  death 
of  ministers  sometimes  brmg  an  obscure  clergyman  into  view^ 
who  preferred  the  shadci  as  the  most  agreeable  situation, -but 
whose  virtues  and  talents  ought  to  be  known,  that  others  ^g>h£ 
be  stimulated  by  the  example.  On 'the  other  hand,  preadhefs 
often  say  better  things  of  their  brethren  than  theydese#<^; 
upon  no  t)ccaston  is  friendship  or  flattery  more  indelicate* 
ly  manifested.  The  reputation  of  ihe  deceased  depends  in- 
some  measure  upon  the  orator.  If  his  performance  be  admired^ 
strangers  who  read  it  will  think  highly  of  the  subject.  If  the  dis«< 
course  be  dull  oir  inelegant,  it  perhaps  is  not  printed,  and  no  cha^ 
racter  published.  However  eminent  the  deceased  was  in  life,  he 
is  not  known  beyond  the  line  of  his  near  acquaintance,  amongf 
whom  his'reputation  is  long  preserved  by  a  most  afiectiphaie  re- 
membrance. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  taken  the  freedoin  to  mingle  his 
own  observations  with  the  documents  received  from  pthers.  His 
taste  always  le()  hin)  to  collect  curious  mss.  and  ancient. books,;  h^ 
was  favoured  with  many  letters  of  (h^  Hutchinson  an^  .0)ivei; 
liimilies  ;'and  had  free  access  to  the  books  and  mss.  of  the.lV)^assa,« 
ehusetts  Historical  Society.  He  has  mostly  written  from  one 
general  mass  of  information,which  he  has  been  many  years  in  col- 
lecting ;  but  where  he  has  been  indebted  for  principal  facts  he  haa 
pointed  to  the  main  source  of  his  intelligence.  The  original  de-> 
sign  was  to  give  a  view  of  eminent  men  in  North  America.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  documents,  or  such  peculiar  notices  as  are 
necessary  for  proper  delineations  of  characters,! nduced  the  writ-* 
er  to  confine  himself  to  New  England.  Some  articles  in  its  pres* 
cut  form  are  omitted,  which  would  be  equally  interesting  as  those 
which  appear.  Certain  notices,  which  he  expected  to  receive,  did 
not  arrive  till  it  was  too  late  for  their  insertion.  He  particularly 
regrets  the  omisaonjif  judge  Trowbridge  of  Cambridge,  gov, 
Jecks  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Hobart  of  F^rfield,  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
Mr.  Tracy,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  Cqii« 
necticut. 
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In  the  beginoing  of  the  work*  several  lives  are  diiproportionatQ 
to  the  general  scaler  which  obliged  th^  author  to  compress  ibft 
articles  in  other  parts,  and  under  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  intrqdiyre  no  person  who  has  ^ed  aince  the  cpmnienceipent  of 
the  nineteenth  centursr*  Annpng  (hose  are  se)Fend  magistrates  of 
Uiis  state,  president  Willsi4  and  professor  Tappan  of  Cambridgey 
fknd  several  eminent  clergy  men*  Memoirs  of  these  gentlemeii 
have,.been  published  lately^  and  thp|r  characters  ably  and  bUy 
^ipfAted;  but  with  the  a.ddition  pf  such  names>  any  work  woul4 
i^eTsnaterially  improved.  If  /the  bpok  should  ever  pass  ihrougli 
axkQther  edition  improiiFenif  iHs  may  be  expected. 

For  th^  errors  which  the  reader  may  find  in  tl^e  foUowJ/ig  pagies 
i^me  ap(^ogy  oug()t  to  l)e  niade^especially  for  the  transposition  of 
9everal  names  and  the  misplacing  of  figures  in  tbe.date^.  These 
arecqrrected  among  other  typographical  rrro/f .  Oi^e  name  is  in^ 
Uoduped,  page  35 19  which  ought  not  to  appear  amftng  persons  de-i 
ceased.  Thpse  wl)o  thought  the  information  of  hi^  death  coirrecty. 
lire  happy  to  learn  that  the  gentleman  still  iives. 

In  the  course  of  his  ptpceeding  the  author  has  been  fndel^te(| 
to  several  friends  for  their  suggestions,  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance.. Without  their  kind  attentions  his  labour  would  have  been 
wearisome.  The  delicacy  and  warmth  of  their  frieodshin 
have  excited  sensations  which  are  better  felt  tkai\  expressed  i 
for  their  literary  communications,  as  well  as  tokens  of  their  es- 
teem  and  affection,  he  begs  them  to  accept  his  grateful  ackpowU 
^gements« 
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ABBOT  HULL,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1 720.  He  was  among  the 
first  students  that  \Vere  put  upon  Mr.  HoUis's  foun* 
dation,  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Hollis  himself^  as 
a  youth  meriting  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  indi- 
gent and  good  scholars.  In  1 723  he  was  ordained^ 
colleague  pastor  with  the  famous  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,    1774. 

He  left  a  few  printed  discourses;  chiefly  occas- 
sional, and  his  character  was  respectable  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  divine.* 

Adams  Matthew,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  ac- 
count of  ingenious  and  literary  men  of  Boston.  In  the 
life  of  Franklin  it  is  said,  that  he  kindled  the  zeal  and 
encouraged  the  talents  of  that  philosopher,  who  had 
free  access  to  his  books ;  and  Dr.  Franklin  speaks  of 
him  with  respect  and  acknowledged  his  attentions* 
Mr.  Adams  was  only  a  mechanick,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  college  education  would  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  scientifick  researches,  and 
been  very  useful  at  that  period.  He  was  one  of  the' 
writers  in  the  New-£ngland  Journal.    The  essays 

*  His  printed  discourses  are,  Artillery  Election  Serinon,  8vo; 
Boston,   1735.    A  Sermon  upon  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  8vo. 
1746.    A  Sermon  against  profane  swearing  and  cursing,  8v««  • 
1747. 
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he  contributed  were  received  with  marks  of  pub- 
lick  esteem,  and  reprinted  in  periodical  miscellanies 
of  later  date.  Like  many  other  ingenious  meo^ 
Mr.  Adams  lived  in  depressed  circumstances,  and 
died  with  a  name  and  character  rather  than  any 
worldly  estate.  He  left  several  children,  who  in- 
herited his  genius,  one  of  whom  was 

John  Adams,  minister  of  the  church  in  Dur- 
ham, New-Hampshire.  His  father  laboured  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1745,  and  in  a  few  years  after 
ordained  at  Durham,  where  he  continued  pastor  of 
the  church  more  than  twenty  years.  No  town  in 
New  England  was  ever  more  disturbed  by  fanat- 
icks  than  Durham.  A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
order  of  the  churches  raged  there.  Every  man 
who  received  a  liberal  education,  who  wore  a  band 
or  black  coat,  and  held  a  regular  service  on  the 
Lord's  day,  was  called  hireling,  thief,  wolf,  and 
any  thing  that  would  make  him  odious.  They 
after  this  manner  insulted  this  pious  minister,  who 
had  not  patience  to  bear  it,  and  was  often  inveloped 
in  gloom,  or  ready  to  sink  into  despondency*  This 
might,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  man.     For  he  was  in  his  best  days,  and 

.  when  he  was  not  exposed  to  peculiar  triaU  of  his 
ministry,  very  much  the  sport  of  his  feelings. 
Sometimes  he  was  so  depressed  as  to  seem  like  a 
being  mingling  with  the  dust,  and  suddenly  would 
tnount  up  to  heaven  with  a  bolder  wing  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  '1  his  would  happen  frequent- 
ly in  the  pulpit,  so  that  when  he  had  been  all  the 
week  preparing  a  sermon  which  was,  according  to 
his  own  expression  as  dull  as  his  feelings,  he  would 
feel  an  exertion  that  would  give  him  health,  cheer- 
fulness, and  new  life.  It  was  his  method  to  take  a 
new  text,  and  give  a  flow  to  his  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions, which  were  much  better  than  he  was 
ever  able  to  utter,  with  previous  consideration.  His 

-  delivery  then  was  as  lively  as  his  fancy.    In  these 
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happy  motttents  he  was  also  a  cheerful,  instructive 
and  entertaining  companion.  He  could  write  as 
well  as  speak,  like  one  who  had  cultivated  a  philo* 
logical  taste.  A  specimen  of  his  abilities  was  exr 
hibited  in  a  letter  written  to  a  committee  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  1774,  when  the  Port  Bill  had  an- 
nihilated their  commerce.^ 

Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  leave  Durham  in  the 
year  1778,  in  consequence  of  other  disturbances 
than  religious.  He  had  been  thought  the  most  pro- 
per minister  to  live  with  people  so  enthusiastick  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Durham ;  for  he  was  himself, 
from  his  animal  frame  and  pious  sentiments,  inclin- 
ed to  enthusiasm  ;  had  rather  favoured  than  oppos- 
ed the  Nev)  Lights  in  his  youth,  and  preached  the 
gospel  according  to  the  strictest  sect  of  our  forefa- 
thers ;  but  as  one  extreme  succeeds  another,  the 
most  cold  indifference  to  every  thing  of  a  religious 
nature  was  visible  in  the  inhabitants  of  Durham 
during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  pastoral  rela- 
tion ;  and  they  grew  weary  of  maintaining  a  minis- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  demands  of  money,  to  carry 
pn  the  war ;  a  contention  arose  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  and  a  council  advised  to  a  remo- 
val. He  was  soon  invited  to  settle  at  Washington, 
in  the  county  of  York,  Massachusetts*  With  this 
flock  he  lived  in  more  easy  circumstances.  He 
died  1793,  aged  about  60  years. 

Adams  John  Rev.  adivine,  a  poet,«a  writer  of  es- 
says, &c.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  of 
M ova- Scotia,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1701.  Hediedat  Cambridge,  1740.  The  fellows  of 
the  College  were  his  pall- holders,  and  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  state  attended  the  funeraL  His  charac- 
terwasvery  respectable, thoughdoubtless the  eulogy 
in  the  Boston  newspapers,  was  from  the  pen  of  one 
strongly  prejudiced  in  his  favour-—*^  It  deserves  to 

•  There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  receive  donations.  The 
letter  was  accompanied  with  a  preseut  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Durham. 
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be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  monuments  of  mar- 
ble, or  rather  to  appear  and  shine  forth  from  some 
genius  of  uncommon  sublimity  and  equal  to  his 
own.  But  sufficient  are  his  immortal  writings  to 
perpetuate  his  memory."  His  literary  friends  is- 
sued proposals  for  publishing  a  volume  ot  his  ser- 
mons, but  the  subscription  failed.  They  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  poems  which  discover  a  good 
imagination  and  pure  taste.  They  are  equal  to  any 
New-England  poetry  of  this  date,  though  not  merit- 
ing in  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings.  A 
second  edition  was  never  called  for.  The  book  is 
very  scarce,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  among  the 
rare  works  of  American  authors. 

He  published  during  his  life,  a  poem  on  the  love 
of  money,  which  is  ingenious  and  satirical.  It  is 
HOt  contained  in  the  volume. 

Adams  Amos,  minister  of  the  first  church  in  Rox- 
bury,  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  having  a  voice 
uncommonly  sonorous  and  plaintive.  The  energy  of 
his  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  often  mentioned  by  those 
who  sat  under  his  ministry.  He  was  praised  in  other 
churches,  as  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  but 
many  were  disgusted  with  his  plainness  of  speech, 
the  length  of  his  discourses,  and  his  very  desultory 
observations.  All  allowed  him  to  discover  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  the  addresses  he 
made  to  his  hearers.  His  preaching  was  calcula- 
ted to  prick  the  consciences  of  sinners,  though  they 
wanted  correct  discrimination  and  smoothness  of 
period.  His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  his  read- 
ing very  extensive.  His  publications  never  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  those  who  heard  thm 
from  the  pulpit.   They  want  his  animated  delivery.* 

*  He  printed  several  ordination  sermons.  A  funeral  sermon 
upon  the  death  of  Madam  Dudley.  A  Thanksgiving  discourse, 
1759. 

The  discourses  which  give  him  U^e  most  reputation  were  two 
ufion  r  UgiouB  liberty  ;  and  rwo  vfion  the  tvfftringa  of  ourJathcrMj 
vhii  h  ^'  ere  re*printed  in  England,  not  as  sermons,  but  with  the 
title  of  d  Condu  HUtory  ofAew-England^  The  evangelical  "sen- 
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Mr.  Adams  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1752, 
and  died  at  Roxbury,  October,  1778,  to  the  inex- 
pressible  grief  of  his  family  and  flock.  At  this 
time  a  putrid  dysentery  prevailed  in  the  camp  ^at 
Roxbury  and  Cambridge,  which  spread  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  the  environs  of  Boston.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  first  church  in  Roxbury  were  very  mtfch 
scattered,  but  Mr.  Adams  was  assiduous  in  his  la- 
boiirs,  and  not  only  visited  his  own  flock,  but  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  among  the  people  of 
his  parochial  charge.  He  himself  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease. 

Adams  Samuel,  a  man  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of  America,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  piety 
and  puritanism,  in  younger  life,  as  for  his  political 
influence,  during  the  contests  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. He  was  born  September,  1722,  in  Boston. 
His  ancestors  were  respectable,  among  the  early 
planters  of  New-  England,  but  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished to  be  inserted  in  a  genealogical  list ;  and  « 
every  kind  of  genealogy  he  affected  to  despise,  as 
a  thing  which  gives  birth  to  family  pride.  His  ed- 
ucation was  liberal,  having  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  South  Grammar  School,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lovell.  He  entered  Harvard  College  A.  D. 
1736.  The  honours  of  that  seminary  he  received 
in  the  years  1740  and  1743.  He  made  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  classical  learning,  the  art  of 
logic,  as  it  was  then  taught,  as  well  as  the  elemeiits 
of  natural  philosophy.  But  his  main  object  was  the 
study  of  divinity,  as  he  was  designed  for  the  min- 
istry. 

He  was  always  fond  of  systematic  divinity,  and 
was  a  Calvinist,  of  the  straitest  sect  of  that  denomi- 
nation. It  was  the  belief  of  our  fathers,  and  he  nev- 
er spake  of  them  but  with  the  greatest  reverence. 

timcnts  are  curtailed.     We  see  little  more  then  the  dry  bones 
,  of  a  skeleton,  not  well  hung  together.    All  his  printed  discourses 
are  bound  in  tivo  volumes,   8vo.  "VN'bich  he  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege library. 
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The  platform  of  the  New- England  churches,  in  his. 
view,  contained  every  thing  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  order  and  discipline  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
the  Westminster  assembly's  shorter  catechism^  all 
the  articles  of  sound  doctrine. 

Why  he  did  not  engage  in  a  profession,  which 
was  so  congenial  to  his  views  and  habits,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  for  many  years  he  was  uncertain  what 
line  of  life  to  pursue.  He  only  engaged  in  a  petty 
kind  of  trafficking  ;  his  business  was  small,  his  sit- 
uation  humble,  and  he  seemed  to  walk  in  the  vales 
and  descents  of  life,  rather  than  to  be  formed  for  con- 
spicuous stations  or  very  active  scenes.  The  same 
political  cast  of  mind  then  appeared,  which  influen- 
ced his  conduct  afterwards.  If  he  spake  of  men  and 
manners  it  was  freely  to  canvass  them  ;  his  conver* 
sation  was  in  praise  of  old  times,  his  manners  were 
austere,  his  remarks  never  favourable  to  the  rising 
generation  ;  and  he  would  depreciate  the  talents 
and  services  of  those  who  held  offices  of  honour 
and  public  trust.  No  man  ever  despised  more 
those  fools  of  fortune,  whom  the  multitude  admire  ; 
and  yet  he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  in  most  cases  to  be  very  correct. 

As  we  have  said  his  employment  was  humble,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  that  his  first  office  in  the 
town  was  that  of  tax  gatherer  ;  which  the  opposite 
party  in  politicks  often  alluded  to,  and  in  their  con- 
troversies would  style  him  Samuel  the  Publican. 
While  the  British  regiments  were  in  town,  the  to- 
nes enjoyed  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  invented  every 
mode  of  burlesquing  the  popular  leaders :  but 
where  the  people  tax  themselves  the  office  of  col- 
lector is  rei^pectable ;  it  was  at  that  time  given  to 
gentlemen  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  needed 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  having  merited  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  their  fellow  townsmen. 
Mr.  Adams  was  ill  qualified  to  fill  an  office  which 
required  such  constant  attention  to  pecuniary  mat« 
ters ;  and,  his  soul  being  bent  on  politicks;  he  pa39- 
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ed  more  time  in  talking  against  Great  Britain  than 
in  collecting  the  sums  due  to  the  town,  tie  grew 
Embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  assisted, 
not  only  by  private  friends,  but  by  many  others 
who  knew  him  only  as  a  spirited  partisan  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

From  this  time,  the  whigs  were  determined  »to 
support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  He  had 
been  always  on  their  side,  was  firm  and  sagacious, 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  newspapers,  ready 
upon  every  question,  but  especially  conversant  with 
all  matters  which  related  to  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

The  people  in  the  north  section  of  the  town 
were  then  more  numerous  than  they  have  been 
since ;  and  were  by  a  very  large  majority  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  When  Pownal  was  in  die  chair, 
he  favoured  this  party,  and  lifted  several  men  to  of-* 
fice  whose  merit  was  rather  in  their  principles  and 
notions,  than  in  their  sagacity.  It  answered  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Hutch* 
inson  :  and  it  really  had  a  surprbing  effect  upon 
the  transactions  of  the  town. 

Mr.  S.  Adams  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
shipwright,  and  substantial  mechanick,  and  they 
were  his  firm  friends  through  all  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  believing  that  to  him  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  community  we  owed  our  independ- 
ence. This  sentiment  prevailed  with  many  who 
disliked  his  opinion  of  federal  measures,  and  who 
would  not  vote  for  him  to  be  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  would  often  say  that  he,  from 
his  age,  habits  and  local  prejudices,  was  not  form* 
cd  to  mingle  with  politicians  of  a  later  period, 
nvhose  views  must  necessarily  be  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  whose  object  was  to  restrain  rather  than 
give  a  loose  to  popular  feelings.  It  was  their  opin- 
"ion,  however,  that  he  did  worthily  in  those  times, 
nurhen  instead  of  building  up  a  government  suited 
*o  the  condition  of  a  people,  we  had  only  to  pujl 
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down  a  government  becoming  every  day  Jiiorc  ty- 
rannical. When  the  stamp  act  was  the  subject  of 
(conversation,  of  public  resentment,  and  succeeding 
tumults,  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  those  important 
characters,  who  appeared  to  oppose  it  in  every 
step.  He  did  not  think  it  amiss  to  pull  down  the 
office,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings which  the  same  lawless  men  were  guilty 
of  afterwards  ;  for  every  succeeding  night  witness- 
ed the  rage  of  an  infatuated  populace,  and  no  man 
in  any  office  whatever  was  safe  in  his  habitation. 
If  a  man  had  any  pique  against  his  neighbour  it  was 
only  to  call  him  a  few  hard  names,  and  his  proper- 
ty would  certainly  be  destroyed,  his  house  pulled 
down  and  his  life  be  in  jeopardy.  The  authority  of 
the  town  put  an  end  to  this  savage  conduct  by 
Galling  out  the  militia ;  and  soon  after  the  news  of 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  quieted  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  people. 

The  taxes  upon  tea^  oil  and  colours  were  still 
more  odious  to  the  Americans  than  the  stamp  act ; 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  where  the 
board  of  commissioners  was  established.  The  peo- 
ple looked  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  one  of  the  champions 
of  liberty,  who  must  stand  forth  against  every  claim 
of  Great  Britain,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  parent 
state  to  lay  a  tax ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  He 
was  so  strenuous  in  his  exertions  to  make  the  peo- 
ple sensible  of  their  charter  privileges,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams. 

The  other  members  of  the  general  court,  from 
the  town  of  Boston,  were  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Gushing,  and 
iAx.  Hancock,  gentlemen  of  the  same  political  sen- 
timents, and  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  British  ministry.  Mr.  Adams  had  frequent- 
ly  delivered  his  sentiments  in  the  publick  pa- 
pers ;  and  being  a  ready  penman  was  often  employ- 
ed on  committees  to  make  reports,  addresses,  &c. 
and  to  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  He  as- 
sisted in  writing  most  of  the  letters,  which  were 
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sent  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Oneletter  addressed 
to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  was  entirely  hb.  His 
draught  was  accepted  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and,  without  any  alteration,  sent  to  that  noble- 
man,  who  was  supposed  to  be  most  inimical  to  the 
colonies  of  all  the  king's  servants ;  and  whose  name 
was  never  mentioned  in  Massachusetts  without  re- 
proach. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  governor  removed  the 
general  court  to  Cambridge.  The  members  con- 
sidered it  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  Mr. 
Adams  was  on  the  committee  to  draw  up  their  re- 
monstrances, which  were  warm  and  urgent.  For 
several  years  the  governor  thus  obeyed  his  instruc- 
tions, to  keep  the  assembly  out  of  Boston.  There 
were  some  altercations  among  the  representatives^ 
whether  they  would  proceed  or  Hot  to  business ; 
and  when  it  was  determined  to  go  on,  there  was  a 
spirited  protest,  in  which  our  politician  took  a  very 
*  conspicuous  part.  During  these  sessions  at  Cam* 
bridge,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  upon  some  se« 
condary  matters,  between  Adams  and  Hancock, 
which  cooled  their  firiendship,  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  antipathy,  that  had  an  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  many  of  whom  took  a  warm  interest 
in  this  personal  animosity,  though  they  agreed  in 
political  sentiments  ;  and  acted  together  in  the  great 
a&irs  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  wnigs. 
The  first  impressions  were  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams ;  for  many  of  the  high  whigs  thought  him  aus- 
tere and  ri^d  in  his  notions,  that  he  was  opinion* 
ated,  and  that  his  object  was  as  much  to  mortify 
Hutchinson,  and  gratify  Hs  resentment  against  thei 
tories,  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom.  Hancock 
was  the  idol  of  the  populace ;  his  spirit  was  gener* 
ous,  he  enjoyed  an  affluence  of  wealth,  which  he 
was  ready  to  bestow  on  all  publick  ocpasions  :  h^ 
was  a&ble,  condescending,  and  vexy  engaging  in 
his  manners.  Mr.  Adams  preferred  to  be  thought 
a  Cat9  rather  than  a  Lucuttus.      His  friends  were 
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lessened  in  number,  but  they  were  the  sternest  re- 
publicans ;  and  those,  perhaps,  who  first  dared  to 
view  our  independence  as  near.    They  called  them- 
selves the  most  consistent  whigs.       Others  called 
them  the  restless  spirits  of  their  party,  who  wished 
not  to  have  grievances  redressed,  but  to  sail  upon 
troubled  waves,  as  their  own  political  importance 
depended  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people.      They 
mixed  in  public  assemblies  ;  used  a  coarser  style 
of  speaking  in  the  streets ;  and  calculated  upon  the 
future  scenes  which  would  open  for  the  emancipa- 
tion ,  of  the  country. — The  period  soon  arrived  : 
The  battle  of  Lexington  gave  the  moderate  party  a 
zeal  which  blazed,  and  every  man  became  a  patxi- 
ot.     Adams  and  Hancock  were  proscribed  soon  af- 
ter by  Gage's  pr^lamation.  This  was  all  they  want- 
ed lo  raise  their  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Before  they  could  have  known  this,  they  had  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  triumph  of  the  whigs, 
and  must  have  been  fully  persuaded  they  were  safe 
in  any  part  of  the  country.     These  gentlemen  were 
at  Lexington  the  very  night  the  British  troops  left 
Boston,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  part  of 
the  errand  was  to  take  them .     They  received  such 
intelligence  as  to  be  on  their  guard.       A  friend  of 
iMr.  Adams  spread  a  report  that  he  spake  with  plea- 
sure on  the  occurrences  of  the  19th  of  April.     "  It 
is  a  fine  day,"  said  he,  walking  in  the  field  after  the 
day  dawned.     "  Very  pleasant  answered  one  of  his 
companions,''  supposing  him  to  be  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  the  sky.       "  I  mean,"  he  replied^ 
**this  day  is  a  glorious  day  for  America."       So 
fearless  was  he  of  consequences,  so  intrepid  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  so  eager  to  look  forward  to  the 
lustre  of  events  that  would  succeed  the  gloom  which 
then  involved  the  minds  of  the  people.   Mr.  Adams 
)had  been  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  the 
preceding  year.     Mr.  Hancock  from  ill  health  was 
not  a  candidate  for  the  same  congress,  but  was  pre- 
sident of  the  provincial  assembly  which  bore  the 
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name  of  provincial  congress  in  Massachusetts. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  congress  which 
sat  at  Philadelphia,  A.  D.  1775,  76,  &c. 

Among  the  southern  whigs  the  character  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  very  high.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an 
able*  politician,  though  less  liberal  in  his  views, 
less  informed  in  great  questions  of  national  concern, 
than  several  characters  from  these  northern  states  : 
but  his  republican  sentiments  were  congenial  to 
the  sentiments  of  many  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  who  quoted  his  opinion  with  respect. 
There  were,  however,  some  southern  members  of 
congress  who  called  him  an  indifferent  statesman, 
a  local  politician,  one  whose  thoughts  were  always 
in  Fanieul  Hall,  and  bent  upon  establishing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Plymouth  settlers  ;  or  introducing  the^ 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  that  enlightened 
policy  which  was  necessary  to  animate  a  great  na- 
tion ;  a  nation  who  had  to  form  their  government, 
to  adapt  novel  opinions  to  the  prudence  of  old 
laws,  to  execute  some  of  the  noblest  schemes  ever 
designed  by  man,  and  which  no  other  state  of  hu- 
man affairs  had  ever  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
know  and  improve. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1774,  while  the  general 
court  were  at  Cambridge.  The  business  was 
performed  by  a  deputy  until  the  year  that  his  seat 
was  vacated  in  Congress.  He  was  never  after- 
wards a  candidate  for  any  office  out  of  Massachu- 
setts government.  While  he  sat  in  Congress  the 
declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  which  he 
urged  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Also  the  articles  of 
the  old  confederation  to  which  he  was  always  much 
attached*  It  was  a  favorite  expression,  which  he 
often  gave  as  a  toast  in  public  companies  and  private 
circles — "The  states  unit  ed^emd  the  states  separate.^^ 
There  was  also  another  matter  of  importance  which 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  the  British 
troops  marched  to  Philadelphia,  it  was  given  out 
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tliat  gen.  Washington  might  have  prevented  theixtv 
That,  although  an  excellent  and  very  amiable  cha- 
racter, he  was  too  much  a  Fakius  in  the  ^eld.  He 
had,  however,  fought  the  battle  ofBrandy^^ine  with 
an  army  inferiour  to  the  enemy  ;  and  made  an  at- 
tack  upon  Germantown  which  only  wanted  success 
to  make  it  add  much  to  his  military  reputation ;  it 
being  well  planned,  and  the  general  discovering 
great  activity  and  coDrage  in  collecting  troops  who 
had  been  so  entirely  dispersed  a  few  days  before. 

An  alteration  was  contemplated  in  the  military 
arrangements,  and  the  public  papers  declared  that  a 
majority  of  Congress  had  determined  to  advance 
gen.  Gates  to  a  command  which  would  imply  a 
censure  upon  the  commander  in  chief.  Although 
this  did  not  originate  with  Mn  Adams,  he  was 
known  to  be  unfriendly  to  Washington,  and  after 
this  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  certam  military  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  his  most  active  partizans. 
Some  of  these  officers  had  a  conference  with  him 
in  Boston,  and  be  declged  that  he  never  meant  that 
Gateg,  or  any  other  officer  whp  was  not  born  in 
America,  should  supercede  Washington  or  be  com- 
mander in  chief.  Perhaps  he  only  meant  that  there 
should  be  separate  commands,  and  the  generals  to 
be  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the  same 
rank,  and  to  look  to  the  Congress  for  the  chief  di- 
rection. 

Whether  he  was  attached  to  the  General,  or 
thought  him  the  most  proper  person  for  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  subject 
of  opinion,  on  which  his  fellow  citizens  differed.  It 
is  certain  that  president  Washington  did  not  speak 
of  him  with  the  highest  respect. 

It  has  been  said  in  a  European  publication,  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  made  the  motion  for  indepen- 
dence, and  that  he  sacrificed  a  large  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  This  is  not  true.  But  it  is 
true  that  he  contributed  to  the  Independence  of 
America,  as  much  as  any  man,  by  his  enterprising 
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ipirit  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest^  by  his  patri- 
otic  zeal,  by  his  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  yet  no  individual  ought  to  be  styled  the  Father 
of  our  Independence.  For  a  nation  to  be  bom  it 
required  all  the  mighty  efforts  of  those  bold,  wise  and 
noblCfminded  statesmen,  who  adorned  thb  era  in 
the  annals  of  their  country  by  their  presence  in 
the  first  Congress. 

From  being  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  the  state  after  the  government  was^ 
formed  in  the  year  1780,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  respectable  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
had  been  one  the  members  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  government,  was  a  principal  leader  in 
the  debates,  and  eminently  useful,  from  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  in  the  committee  which  made 
the  first  draught ;  as  well  as  in  the  great  body  which 
shaped  it  in  its  present  form ;  and  styled  it  the  Con- 
stitution of  Government  for  the  state  of  MassachU' 
setts.  The  address  of  the  convention  to  the  people 
was  composed  by  him,  and  another  gentleman  who 
has  since  filled  several  offices  of  honour  and  trust  m 
the  commonwealth. 

Whilst  Mr.  Adams  was  president  of  the  senate^ 
he  was  punctual  in  hb  attendance  upon  every  part 
of  duty,  and  adhered  strictly  to  all  the  regulations 
and  foxms  of  proceeding ;  till  finding  the  infirmities 
of  age  coming  upon  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
sign the  chair,  a  place  which  required  dispatch  as 
well  as  constant  assiduities  in  business.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded him  as  lieut.  governor  of  the  state. 

During  the  time  of  hb  influence  in  the  senate, 
there  was  an  insurrection,  which  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  Whoever  recollects 
the  popular  phrensy  will  give  due  credit  to  the  wise, 
spirited  and  energetic  measures  which  were  then 
urged,  and  carried  into  effect.  The  most  direful 
consequences  were  prevented,  the  tumult  was  soon 
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elusion*  In  this  dark  scene  of  adversity,  when 
ev^i  Si  civil  war  had  commenced,  no  man  was  more 
iGrm  and  intrepid  than  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  his  con- 
^stant  declaration,  that  republtcks  could  exist  only  by 
a  due  submission  to  the  laws  :  that  the  laws  ought 
to  be  put  in  foree  against  all  opposition,  and  that  a 
government  could  be  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
^a  free,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  people. 

The  year  after  the  insurrection  the  administration 
was  changed ;  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  succeeded  by  gov. 
;fiancock.  This  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Adams.    No  man  could  have  conducted  himself  in 
this  office  better  than  the  former  gentleman,  yet 
many  people  in  the  commonwealth  indulged  the 
idea,  that  Mr.  H.  having  the  confidence  of  fiie  peo- 
ple more  than  the  others  might  serve  the  common* 
'?ivealth  more  effectually  at  this  time.   Gen.  Lincoln, 
the  officer  who  had  quelled  the  insurrection,  was 
put  into  the  office  of  iieut.  governor.     Perhaps  this 
might  also  chagrin  the  good  old  patriot.      It  «was 
evident  that  he  disliked  this  choice,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  improved  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
'  between  two  men  whose  friendship  had  been  broken, 
and  succeeded  by  personal  hatred,  but  who  were 
iK)w  to  act  like  friends,  and  form  a  political  union  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  might  have  little 
concern.—  Soon  after  the  insurrection,  the  conven- 
tion met  at  Philadelphia  to  form  a  new  constitution 
of  government  for  the  United  States.     When  the 
constitution  was  completed,  a  convention  was  as- 
sembled in  Massachusetts  to  consider  it ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  also  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  of 
Boston.    In  this  body  he  was  almost  a  silent  voter. 
•  In  former  assemblies  he  had  spoken  upon  every 
question  that  became  an  object  of  discussion,  and 
asi  he  grew  older  was  remarkable  for  his  garrulity ; 
yet  here  he  seldom  opened  his  mouth.    He  had  said 
.  so  much  against  it  in  conversation  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  this  body ,  tliat  he  well  knew  if  he  prais- 
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eA  it  he  would  be  charged  with  incon^^l^ncy,  wiiich' 
had  been  no  part  of  his  character  through  life ;  andf 
if  he  spake  against  it,  he  was  sensible  of  the  odiuDf 
it  would  bring  upon  hiiA  ;  for  his  constituents  werer 
a  strong  phalanx  in  defence  of  it.  The  trade  of  thef 
towii  had  been  stagnant*  The  mechanicks  were  in* 
want  of  business,  and  from  this  they  expected  gold- 
en  dreams  of  prosperity. 

Our  politician  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution with  amendments.     He  himself  proposed! 
one  amendment  which  was  not  adopted ;  and  which 
he  soon  withdrew.     It  excited  a  strong  resentment 
8(t  the  time,  and  would  have  given  stUl  greater  of- 
fence, if  he  had  not  declared  that  it  was  far  from  hi^ 
intention  to  excite  a  jealousy  that  the  people's  liber* 
iy  was  to  be  infringed. — There  are  two  different 
opinions  on  this  part  of  his  conduct :  one  that  it  wasr 
his  design  to  prejudice  the  republican  party  against 
the  constitution  :    the  other  diat  he  only  wished  to 
have  something  originating  from  himself,  and  there* 
fore  proposed  an  amendment,  which  he  had  not  welt 
considered,  or  not  at  all  digested.    From  this  time^ 
however,  he  was  viewed  as  the  leader  of  that  party 
which  disliked  the  mixture  of  aristocracy  said  to  ex- 
bt  in  that  form  of  government ;    and  looked  witft 
pleasure  at  the  things  going  on  in  France.     It  i^ 
certain  that  all  those  who  were  styled  antifederal- 
ists  supported  his  character  and  influence ;  and  that 
those  who  disliked  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment under  Washington  and  Adams,  a&  Well  as 
those  who  first  disliked  the  constitution  itself,  unitedt 
their  energies  to  exalt  his  reputation  in  his  old  age ; 
to  blazon  his  name  among  the  first  worthies  Of  AmeN 
ica,  and  to  give  him  all  the  merit  that  could  possibly 
be  diie  to  his  services. 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  in  1794,  having  been  second  in  au- 
thority and  honour  five  years.  He  cohtinued  in  the 
chair  three  years,  and  then  resigned. 
The  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in  retire- 
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ment.  At  no  time  did  party  spirit  rage  with  more 
violence  ;  but  he  could  only  mingle  his  voice  with 
the  friends  who  visited  him.  Some  mortifications 
every  one  must  meet  with.  In  public  life  great 
men  are  not  without  their  cares  :  in  the  evening  of 
their  days  when  they  seek  for  rest,  every  want  of 
attention  in  their  old  acquaintance  is  a  thorn  in  their 

Eillow.  Many  of  the  old  friends  of  gov.  Adams  who. 
ad  gone  hand  in  hand  with  him  during  the  revolu- 
tion  now  forsook  him,  though  he  yet  received  the 
respect,  attentions  and  caresses  of  those,  who  thought 
him  not  more  venerable  for  age,  tlian  he  was  for  his 
attachment  to  republican  principles.  He  was  the 
decided  friend  of  the  Jeffersonian  administration. 
Several  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  pre- 
sident John  Adams  discovered  his  opinion  of  the 
politicks  of  the  day,  and  his  general  ideas  of  govern- 
ment. He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  in  full  belief 
of  those  religious  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  which  he  was  free  to  defend  even 
against  Thomas  Paine  himself. 

The  letter  Paine  wrote  to  him  in  answer  to  one, 
which  was  certainly  well  meant,  discovered  that 
man  as  much  a  stranger  to  good  manners  as  to  pure 
sentiments,  and  moral  %vorUi. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  with  sayings 
that  he  was  a  respectable  politician,  though  too 
much  influenced  by  local  prejudices.  He  never  ap- 
peared to  so  much  advantage  in  Congress  as  in  Fan* 
leul  Hall.  He  never  liked  the  habits  of  the  people 
in  the  southern  states.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  coalesced  with  their  politicks,  but  the  Puritans 
of  New  £ngland  were  the  men  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world.  He  never  swerved  from  these  ideas 
which  imbued  his  mind  at  a  tender  age.  His  moral 
sentiments  were  ever  mingled  with  his  politicks,  and 
he  perhaps  thought  too  highly  of  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion. He  was  a  poor  man,  who  despised  riches,  and 
possessed  as  proud  a  spirit  as  those  who  roll  in  af-~ 
liuence  or  command  armies.    He  had  three  topicks 
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t$  ccmversatita  upon  which  he  always  dwdt-^Jf ri- 
iisA  thraldom — the  manners^  laws  and  customs  of 
NeW'England — ^the  benefit  of  publick  schools  to  the 
rising  generation.  By  publick  schools  he  meant 
such  as  there  are  *in  every  town  in  Massachusetts, 
which  diffuse  knowledge  equally  among  all  classes 
of  people  ;  for  he  set  his  face  against  academies.-*- 
In  his  zeal  he  often  repeated  his  opinion,  and  per- 
haps in  his  conversation  exhibited  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  New  £ngland  man,  than  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  on  which  accomit  he  was  re- 
vered still  more  by  his  old  friends  who  cease'not  to 
mention  this,  when  they  describe  bis  worth,  his  tal- 
tmts,  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country^ 

Adavs  Zabdiel,  was  minister  of  the  church  m 
Lunenburgh  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
17S9. 

He  was  bom  at  Quincy.  His  father  was  brother 
to  the  fiither  of  the  late  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anne  Boylstone,  was  sister  to  the  president's  mo« 
ther.  Mr*  Adams  was  resectable  for  his  abilities. 
His  sermons  were  sensible  and  plain,  and  he  deliv- 
ered them  with  animation.  He  also  discovered 
acuteness  in  managing  a  controversy  upon  a  ques* 
tion  that  was  agitated  in  1774;  "  Whether  a  nega^ 
the  power  be  allowed  to  the  fastor  over  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  peoblcy  in  the  formation  of  our  churches.^* 
He  took  a  position  which  could  not  be  maintained 
by  the  platform,  or  any  just  sentiments  of  religious 
freedom,  though  many  pastors  of  churclies  have 
adopted  it,  and  some  reduced  it  to  practice,  viz. 
That  the  fastor  has  a  negative  ^  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  churchy  in  the  same  mqnner  as  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  negatived  an^ts  of  the  general  court. ''^ 
He  was  provoked  to  write  this  pamphlet  from  an 
attack  made  upon  a  sermon  he  had  printed,  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  calls  himself  a  neighbour^ 

*  The  governors  under  Uie  crown  had  a  complete  negatift. 
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His. antagonist  answered  Mr.  Adams'  book ;  and 
gained  the  advantage,  though  he  was  by  no 'means 
so  fair  a  disputant.  He  had  ^e  voice  of  the  people* 
and  common  sense  on  his  side  ;  yet  he  seemed  to 
prefer  the  glory  of  a  partizan  to  that  of  defending 
the  truth.  He  asserts  that  a  minister  13  primus  in- 
tw  pares  ;  or  the  moderator  of  a  meeting,  whiob 
very  term  explains  his  power.  And  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  a  civil  magistrate  to  answer 
to  this  station.  The  governor  of  Connecticut  \m 
no  power  of  negativing,  nor  had  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  till  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary ^ 
The  old  charter  had  been  inhumanly  murdered  bf 
one  of  the  Stuart  race,  all  of  whom  were  enemies  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  If  ministers  or  rulin|; 
ciders,  says  this  anonymous  writer,  have  a  negative 
upon  tlie  brethren  they  must  be  a  distinct  brancb» 
or  act  in  distinct  bodies  and  branches,  and  then  the 
minister  or  eldership  cannot  have  the  moderatorship^ 
according  to  any  acting  bodies  whatever,  or  accord-, 
ing  to  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.  The  king 
is  not  presi4ent,  nor  moderator  of  the  house  ^ 
lords  ;  nor  the  governor  of  the  province  president 
of  the  council  in  legislative  proceedings,  where  he. 
is  a  distinct  branch.  Several  minbters  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Worcester  adhered  to  the  principles  advanced 
in  Mr.  Adams'  book,  and  lost  their  parishes.^ 
Upon  several  publick  occasions^  Mr.  Adams  waa 

•  From  this  militant  state  of  the  churches  arose  contentions 
and  contests  at  our  courts  of-justice.  One  of  tlie  clergy  who  was  j 

dismissed  without  calling  a  council,  prosecuted  for  his  salary.  | 
The  question  was  argued.  John  Adams  defended  the  minister  | 
in  the  supreme  court.      The  question  ofnegatrve  power  was  not  | 

inti-oduced.  The  people  had  gone  to  another  extreme  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  platform  :  more  so  than  the  pastor  they  accused.— 
They  meant  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  piece  ot  parchment,  accord- 
ing to  the  insurgent  spirit  that  was  then  raging.  The  ravens  of 
discord  were  let  loose  against  all  form  and  order.  The  state  of 
publick  affairs  prevented  a  finitl  decision.  Since  the  revolution 
the  question  has  been  revived  and  urged  in  a  more  popular  man- 
ner; and  several  ministers  lost  their  salaries  when  the  opinion  of 
the  court  was  unanimous  in  their  favour^ 
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elected  to  preach  discourses,  and  he  always  did 
himself  honour,  and  gratified  the  hearers.  He 
preached  theDudlean  lecture,  1794,  upon  Presbyte* 
lian  ordination :  which  was  not  printed,  but  in  the 
opinion  jof  the  president  of  the  University,  it  was 
one  of  the  very  best  that  had  been  delivered.  He 
died  March  1,  1801,  in  the  6Sd  year  of  his  age,  and 
S7th  of  his  ministry. 

His  printed  discourses  are,  the  election  sermon,' 
1 7fiS.  Several  at  the  ordination  of  young  men  to 
the  ministry,  in  some  of  which  subjects  of  control 
vcrsy  arc  handled  with  independence  of  spirit,  acri- 
mony of  speech  and  generous  sentiments.  He  was 
always  highly  esteemed  by  the  more  liberal  part  of 
the  clergy. 

Addingtok  Isaac,  an  eminent  ma^strate  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  those  worthies  who 
apposed  the  administration  of  sir  Edmund  Andross  ; 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province,  by 
tiiose  who  adhered  to  the  old  charter.  He  also  re« 
eeived  the  same  appointment  from  the  crown  when 
the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was  brought  over. 
He  was  chosen  for  many  years  one  of  the  councilt 
and  was  very  active  as  a  justice  of  the  peaoe.  He 
died  1714,  leavmg  a  character  very  respectable  for 
integrity,  wisdom  and  industry. 

Judge  Dudley,  who  was  then  attorney  general, 
and  who  married  one  of  his  daughters,  took  the 
seals  till  Mr.  Woodward  the  next  secretary  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Aldxk  John,  one  of  the  worthies  who  first  came' 
.  over  to  Plymouth  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  then  a 
young  man.  He  settled  in  puxbury,  on  a  farm 
which  is  now  the  best  in  the  town,  and  has  been  al<p 
ways  in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  All 
of  the  name  are  descended  firom  him.  And  many 
of  his  posterity  have  been  useful  and  distinguished 
members  of  society*  This  gentleman  lived  to  the 
age  of  88.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  o^- 
sistants  in  the  old  colony.    Two  of  his  grand  chiU 
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firiep  w^re  living'  in  1774»  CoL  Alden  wlio  wia 
killed  at  Cherry  vaUeJr,  was  his  great  grandson.  Hia 
father  was  capt,  Samuel  Alden^  who  was  alive  whei^ 
^e  revolution  commenced. — He  saw  a  new  empiro 
peopled  with  three  millions  where  his  grandfather 
anw  nothing  but  a  savage  wilderness.  Aldens  Genu 
Sermon* 

Allxn  Thouas,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Ch^rlestown,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  iu 
1608 ;  was  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
Univjfirsity ;  and  ordained  minister  of  St.  Edmunds, 
in  the  same  city.  la  1636,  when  the  clergy  wtte 
required  to  read  thi  book  of  sports^  he  refused,  and 
lost  his  parish  by  order  from  bishop  Wren.  Be 
sailed  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  16S& 
He  was  invited  to  settle  at  Charlestown,  and  con- 
tinued their  pastor  till  the  year  1651.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England  and  spent  the  remaiiider  of  his 
days  at  Norwich,  where  the  people  highly  respect* 
ed  him.  Dr.  Mather  speaks  of  him  as  a  pious  and 
laborious  minister,  and  a  masi  greatly  keloved;  which 
he  says  is  the  original  of  the  name  Allen,  or  AhvinCf 
as  it  is  in  the  Saxon. 

Whie  he  was  in  this  country  he  composed  a  book 
endtied  an  ^^  invitation  to  thirsty  sinners  to  come 
unto  their  saviour, 'V  which  was  printed  twice,  and 
prefaced  by  Mr.  Higginson.  He  also  composed 
anotlier,  csdled  ^^  The  scripture  chronology"  which 
was  printed  in  En^and,  1659. 

Dr.  Calamy  mentions  two  other  publications—* 
The  ^^  way  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  soulsto  Christ," 
and  a  number  of  sermons  upon  '*  the  necessity  of 
&ith«'!  He  is  in  the  list  of  ejected  ministers,  166S» 
but  he  continued  to  preach  tiU  his  death,  Sept. 
Ifi73,  etat  Q5.  Magnaliaj  page.  215^  Calan^^s 
Jkcount  of  ejected  mmistersy  vol.  IL 

Allsh  John,  firstminisfterof  thegospeliuDedp 
bam,  MMsachusetts,  A.  D.  17S7. 

He  is  styled  a  courteous  man  by  .the  author  of 
Wonder  noorking  providences^  who  ssgrs  likewise  that 
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lie  was  fun  of  christian  kye^  wkfle  he  nuide  such  • 
bold  Btaod  against  the  erron  of  the  times*  He  di^. 
«d  1671,  etat.  75,  having  been  at  Dedham  S4years« 
.  Dn  Mather  cnUs  him  a  diligent  student  and  good 
scholar.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  good  abilities  for 
a  polemical  divine  from  his  Defence  of  the  nine  pro* 
poiitlon  Vifuch  were  so  mm^  points  of  church  aisei^ 
pline.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Shep'^ 
herd  (^  Cambridge.^ 

In  the  synod  of  1662,  Mr.  Allen  made  a  verjr 
conspicuous  figure,  and  he  wrote  in  defence  of  it 
against  the  celebrated  president  Cliauncy.  Besides 
these  controversial  pieces  he  printed  a  few  discouf"* 
ses  which  are  not  now  to  be  met  with.  His  friendai 
adso,  published  the  two  last  discourses  he  ever 
preached,  one  from  Canticles,  viii.  5,  and  the  oth* 
er  from  John,  ziv.  22.  From  their  account  wemusfr 
think  his  epitaph  just. 

JOHANNES  ALLEN, 
Vtr  &inceru»|  amans  pacis ;  patiensq  ;  laborta 
Persplcuus,  simplex,  doctrins  purus  amator^ 

Aj.  lbnJames,  one  of  the  s^enced  ministers  who 
left  England  after  the  act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  He 
came  to  Boston,  and  was  invited  to  preach  at  the. 
first  churchy  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Davenport.  Hav- 
ing continued  with  them  six  years  he  was  ordained 
their  teacher,  Dec.  9,  1668.  He  lived  in  the  styUft 
of  a  gentleman,  built  a  stone  house  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  great  grandson,  the  sheriff  of  Sufiblk^ 
and  which  is  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  town^ 
It  is  said  ^*  that  he  had  a  farnv  of  forty  acres  in  Bos- 
ton.''  He  had  certainly  a  very  handsome  estate,  and 
was  kind  and  hospitable.  He  was  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  order  of  the  churches^  as  defended  by 

«^  fai  the  historjr  of  Cambridge  (Hiit  Coll.  7th  wl.)  wc  find 
among  the  works  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  dkcourw  to  cleat  up  the 
old  way  «/  C^rutj  in  the  churches  of  New-£ngland.  Mr.  Cotton 
speaks  with  respect  of  these  divines.  Sbephardus  cum  Allinio 
fratre  (fratrum  duke  par)  uti  eximia  pictatc,  ct  conditione  non 
mediocri,  atque  etiam  mysteriomm  pietatis  predic«tione>  Oec« 
Prefiue  to  J^ortmfM  sertiwn. 
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Dr.  Increase  Mather,  his  particular  friend,  and  op-*' 
posed  those  attempts  to  introduce  innovations  which 
were  made  in  more  than  one  instance  during  h» 
ministry.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1710,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age.* 

•  His  posterity  have  been  respectable  in  Massacha* 
setts.  *His  eldest  soq  James  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  Jeremiah  his  second  son,  was  treasurer 
of  the  province.  They  both  filled  several  offices, 
with  ability  and  reputation.  Calamy^s  Account  of 
ejected  ministers.     Private  infortnatim. 

Allen  James,  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Mr« 
Allen,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  re* 
presentatives  for  Boston,  1739.  At  this  time  a 
'pointed  opposition  was  made  to  the  administration 
of  gov.  Belcher,  and  the  town  of  Boston  took  the 
lead  in  it  so  as  to  change  their  representation.f 

Mr.  Allen  continued  in  opposition  to  the  govern^ 
ment  while  Shirley  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  once 
expelled  the  house  for  his  freedom  of  speedi.  The 
town  immediately  rechose  him.  The  house  refused 
him  his  seat.  The  altercation  lasted  till  the  May* 
succeeding,  when  another  house  of  representatives 
was  appointed,  among  whom  Mr.  Allen^s  name  is 
enrolled,  and  to  which  no  objection  could  be  made. 
He  continued  a  member  of  the  general  court  tiU  he 
died,  1755.    Independent  Advertiser j  1749. 

Allsn  Johk,  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  Har- 
tard  College,  having  received  the  honours  of  that 

^  The  printed  works  of  Mr.  Allen  are»  ^  Man's  reflection,  m 
means  to  further  his  recovery  of  his  apostacy  from  God.'*  12ino. 
2d  The  substance  of  a  namber  of  sermons  upon  the  health  of 
the  souL    Small  quarto.    The  election  sermon,  1679. 

t  The  representatives  from  Boston,  1736,  were  Elisha  Cooke, 
esq.  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  esq.  Timothy  Front  and  Thomas 
Gushing,  jun.  In  I739|  Mr.  Thacher  and  Mr.  Prout  were  left 
out,  because  they  were  nelcher's  friends  and  adhered  to  his 
measures^-Mr.  Allen  and 'Mr.  Kilby,  who  were  his  most  violent 
opposers,  men  of  zeal  in  whatever  they  undertook,  were  elected 
in  their  places.  Mr.  Bromfield  who  was  likewise  on  the  popular 
aide  was  a  third  in  the  new  choice— Mr*  Cooke  had  died  previous 
to  the  election. 
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l^nt  seminary  m  164S.  He  was  setded  in  the 
ministry  at  Girat  Yarmouth,  in  Old  England,  as  • 
colleague  with  Mr.  John  Brinsley  ;  and  was  silence 
cd  by  the  act  of  Uniformity,  1662.  He  afterwards 
took  a  house  at  Goulstone  and  often  preached.  He 
prefimred  tlus  place  because  it  was  out  of  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  an  ene« 
my  to  Independents.  He  died,  A.  D.  1675,. after 
passing  the  50th  year  of  hb  age.  Caiamy^s  cantiiw^ 
aattan^  page  67. 

Allen  James,  first  minister  of  the  church  ih 
BrooUine  was  a  native  of  Roxbury.  He  was  grad« 
vated  at  Harvard  College,  1710  ;  was  ordained  1718^ 
and  died  1747,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  29th 
of  his  ministry.  ^'  He  was  a  pious  and  judicious  di- 
vine.?' He  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  encour^ed 
the  revival  of  religion  in  1743,.  but  afterwards,  like 
many  other  jealous  brethren,  expressed  his  ^sap* 
pointment  concerning  its  genersd  effect  upon  the 
churches,  and  on  the  morals  of  individuals.  He  lived 
and  died  as  a  christian,  and  his  publications  do  equal 
honour  to  his  head  and  heart.*  Ficrfe^s  Genu  sermon^ 

Allen  Ethan,  was  a  man  bom  for  troublesome 
times.  In  a  tranquil  «tate  of  society,  and  in  rural 
walks  he  might  only  have  been  distinguished  for 
has  great  bodily  strength,  or  rude^  boisterous  beha- 
viour. But  opportunities  were  not  wanting  to  dis- 
play the  peculiar  genius  of  the  man  and  his  local 
situation  made  him  a  warrior  before  he  was  called  to 
fight  Uie  battles  of  his  country.  The  lands  granted 
by  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  to  certain  set- 
tlers, were  claimed  by  the  state  of  New  York.  If 
the  people  who  held  the  lands  had  made  this  ac- 
knowledgment, they  must  have  purchased  what 

•  He  printed  seven  sermpns.— 1.  Thanksgiving  sermoni  Kpr. 
1733.— 3.  Upon  the  government  of  the  world  by  a  wise  provi- 
dencei  1727.— 3.  The  doctrine  of  merit  exploded,  1727— 
4.  Upon  the  great  earthquake,  1727.— 5.  A  sermon  to  youn|f 
men,  173  U— Ci  A  funeral  sermon  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Aspiar 
iraU,|l7a3.— 7.  The  ckclion  lermop,  1744, 
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itstf  eorisidered  ^s  their  own«  They  dbpttted  die 
title,  and  defended  themselves  by  arms.  Allen  was 
their  leader,  and  jbe  ly as  declared  an  outlaw.  As 
toon' as  hostilities  commenced  between  Great  Bri-* 
tain  and  her  colonies,  these  haerdy  soldiers  of  the  wil^ 
demess,  engaged  fiercely  in  the  cause  of  Americiif 
and  marched  directly  to  Ticonderoga  and  Crowli 
Point,  which  places  were  garrisoned  by  British 
troops*  *  These  garrisons  were  surprised  and  taken 
May  10th,  the  former  by  Allen,  and  the  other  by 
col.  Seth  Warner,  one  of  the  boldest  of  these  motin- 
ianeers,  who  from  this  time  took  the  name  of  iiHb 
Green  mountain  beys* 

After  this,  col,  AUen  passed  the  lake  with  th« 
troops  that  gen.  Montgontery  commanded,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Canadians  to  give  them  information  and 
gain  their  influence,  in  which  he  met  with  some 
success.  This  was  during  the  summer  months* 
He  went  a  second  time  in  November.  But  attempt^ 
log  to  take  Montreal,  he  with  his  whole  p^ty  of 
Canadians,  were  taken  prisoners.  He  says,  that 
Brown  first  proposed  this,  but  did  not  assist  him  ac? 
cording  to  his  promise.  It  was  thought  an  impru* 
Aent  action,  and  col.  AUen, » whose  &me  had  been 
iruxApeted  through  tiie  provinces,  was  now  called  a 
*^  high  flying  genius"  fearless  as  a  man,  but  without 
prudence  for  a  superior  officer.  His  courage  did 
hot  forsake  him  when  he  was  taken,  but  he  acted 
and  spake  like  one  conscious  of  doing  well,  and  de» 
serving  applause.  He  was  put  in  irons  and  sent 
over  the  Atlantick,  vi'as  in  prison  in  England,  and 
aboard  a  vessel,  in  Halifax  and  New  York,  and  in 
1771  exchanged  for  col.  Archibald  Campbell,  who 
Jiad  been  taken  with  a  battalion  of  Higfdanders  in 
Boston  bay  in  the  summer  of  1776.  He  published 
a  book  the  next  year,  which  is  styled  ^^  his  narra- 
tive" which  makes  him  a  hero  in  suffering  as  well 
as  action. 

We  hear  but  little  of  him  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  the  historian  not  finding  so  many  instances 
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of  bis  prowess  as  are  related  in  the  narrative.— 
might  perhaps  expect  a  separate  command,  which 
some  officers  had  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  the 
date  of  their  commisions,  or  had  not  been  so  qarly 
in  the  field.  He  appeared  after  his  exchange  toliav^r 
been  more  of  a  politician  than  a  warrior  ;  and  en- 
tered fully  into  all  the  debates  about  making  the 
green  mountains  a  separate  state ;  and  amused  his 
mind  at  the  same  time  with  theological  enquiries* 
With  these,  the  publick  were  favoured.  He  print- 
ed a  book  called  the  Oracles  of  Reason  in  which  he 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  discard  all  revela- 
tion. But  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  convince 
others  that  religion  was  a  feble ;  or  that  he  was  able 
to  manage  a  controversy  in  which  men  of  much 
^eater  ingenuity  had  failed.  The  book  was  equal- 
ly bad  in  argument  and  style  ;  it  was  wretchedly 
printed,  very  little  read,  and  is  now  wholly  forgot- 
ten. 

Allxh  EsEKEzEit,  also  a  green  mountain  boy, 
was  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  Ifc 
was  in  the  party  that  went  against  Ticonderoga. 
With  forty  men  he  went  upon  the  hiH  Defiance, 
and  carried  the  fortress  without  loss  of  a  man.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton; taking  advantage  of  a* breastwork  of  rocks,  he 
contended  with  the  front  of  the  enemy,  till  he  caus- 
ed a  temporary  retreat.  He  was  among  those  who 
exerted  themselves  in  making  Vermont  a  separate 
state^  and  lived  to  see  not  only  the  wilderness  sub- 
dued, where  he  first  ploughed  the  ground,  but  the 
places  filled  with  inhabitants. — The  account  of  his 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  the  year 
1«05. 

Allirton  JoHir,  one  of  the  number  who  arriv- 
ed at  Plymouth,  1620— he  died  the  first  winter. 

Alleetok  Isaac,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  who 
was  employed  as  their  agent  in  England  upon  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  1620  he  went  over  to  treat  with 
«he  adventurers  and  to  obtain  money  and  strticles 
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t^hich  were  wanted  in  the  plantation.  The  next 
year  he  went  again  upon  a  similar  errand,  and  Nov* 
$,  finished  "  the  bargain  with  the  company  at  Lon- 
don, delivered  his  bonds  and  received  their  deeds. '^ 
In  1628  he  retamed  to  New  England,  and  was  sent 
in  the  fall  as  th^  agent  of  those  planters,  that  he 
might  get  their  Kennebeck  patent  enlarged,  and 
give  some  assistance  to  their  friends  at  Leyden.  He 
returned  the  next  year  without  accomplishing  their 
objeot,  the  enlargement  and  confirmation  of  the 
Plymouth  patent.  Morton  was  his  clerk  in  this  bu- 
^ness,  who  came  over  with  him,  and  proved  a 
scourge  to  the  plantation,  and  also  Mr«  Rodgers  an. 
independent  minister,  who  proved  insane,  and  whom. 
he  carried  back  the  year  after  according  to  the  wish- 
es of  his  brethren.  They  also  commissioned  him  to 
finish  the  business  of  the  patent.  He  returned  to 
New  England  in  the  spring  of  1630,  and  brought^ 
over  Ashley  and  others  who  had  taken  a  patent  for 
Penobscot  to  trade  with  the  ttSitives  in  those  eastern 
parts* 

We  find  no  further  account  of  his  being  employ- 
ed upon  publick  business.  It  is  most  likely  he 
Spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  people  at 
Plymouth,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded*. 

Ames  Dr.  Natuakxel,  of  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, was  eminent  as  a  physician  and  mathtmati- 
cian.  He  published  an  almanack  forty  years  suc- 
cessively, which  was  so  highly  reputed,  that  no, 
other  almanacks  were  saleable  in  this  and  the  neigb* 
bouring  states.  When  he  died,  in  the  year  1765, 
he  had  made  the  calculations  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  almanack  was  published  as  his,  and  so  attach*^ 
ed  were  all  classes  of  people  to  the  name,  that  the 
demand  was  gre^t  for  all  that  were  printed.  This 
worthy  man  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Rev.  William  Ames,  son  of  the  famous  Franequer 
professor,  who  wrote  the  Medulla  TheologiaJ^ 

•  Mr.  William  Ames  was  likewise  ejected  from  Wrentbaim 
and  the  next  pariah,  Frostendon  :  Having  been  in  the  year  1648 
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A  MBS  FisKEit)  Esq.  the  son  of  the  attronomer^ 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced, was  born  at  Dedham,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1774,  when  he  was  only  16  years  of 
age.  His  compositions  at  this  early  period  were 
excellent  and  original.  They  discovered  not  only 
a  rich  and  glowing  fancy^  but  correct  taste  and 
judgment  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
youth.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  no  particular  business,  but  dwelt  in  the 
family  mansion  at  Dedham,  where  he  must  have 
adorned  and  enriched  his  mind  with  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  give  such  delight 
to  his  friends,  and  render  such  eminent  services  to- 
the  community. 

He  was  afterwards  a  student  at  law,  and  from  ex- 
ercising his  profession  a  few  years,  he  wa^.iotroduc- 
ed  into  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness.  In 
1788  the  convention  met  in  Boston  for  the  purpose, 
of  deliberating  on  the  constitution  recommended  hy 
the  grand  federal  convention.  He  was  sent  as  a 
member  to  this  body,  from  his  native  town,  and 
made  a  distinguished  figure  among  the  most  elo- 
quent speakers.     A  passage  from  one  speech  he. 

settled  as  co-paator  with  his  uncle  Phillips,  to  the  church  oF  Christ 
in  Wrentham ;  and  likewise  preaching  one  (Mut  of  the  Lord's  day 
at  Frostendon  for  many  years.  And  at  that  times  I  suppose  Mr» 
Thomas  King,  after  Mr.  Phillips*  great  decay,  sop^ied  at, 
Wrentham.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  the  year  1689,  in  the  66th. year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  William  Amest 
(who  after  having  been  twelve  years  pastor  at  Franequer,  was  dis* 
missed  from  thence,  in  order  to  his  being  professor  at  Rotter*^ 
dam*  and  died  not  in  1639,  as  has  been  represented  by  some,  but 
in  16S3 :}  and  when  a  child  went  over  with  his  mother  to  New 
England,  where  he  had  his  education  at  Harvaird  College,  and 
became  a  graduate  in  1645,  and  returned  to  Old  England  and 
came  to  Wrentham  in  1646.  He  was  a  very  holy  man,  of  the 
Congregational  persuasion^  and  in  all  respects  an  excellent  pec* 
son.  He  hath  a  sermon  in  print  entitled  the  ^  saints  security 
^;aifist  sedudng  spirits  ;  or,  tlie  anointing  from  the  Holy  One  the 
ftest  teaching ;''  on  U  John,  ii.  30 ;  preached  at  Paurs,before  tht 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  Nov.  5;  1651.  Caiamy^i  Ctnukwadon^ 
«f .  int.  U.  fifi.  797,  79«, 
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made  early  in  the  session,  was  quoted  with  high  ap- 
probation by  a  southern  orator  in  their  convention; 
as  being  the  most  forcible  and  animating  descriptioa 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  eyes  of  the  people 
were  turned  to  him  when  they  elected  members  of 
Congress  ;  and  he  represented  the  Suffolk  District 
eight  years.  Amidst  that  constellation  of  worthies 
be  shone  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  latter 
part  of  tlie  time,  his  health  was  peculiarly  delicate, 
and  his  Ifeeble  frame  would  otten  sink  under  the 
bold  efforts  made  by  a  mind  of  superior  native  vi- 
gour and  wonderfully  active.  But  although  he  was 
able  to  pay  less  attention  to  publick  concerns  than 
he  was  prompted  by  the  ardent  desire  of  his  soul,' 
he  delivered  some  of  the  best  speeches  ever  heard- 
in  an  American  assembly.  From  this  publick 
sphere  he  went  to  the  shades  of  retirement^  where 
he  could  enjoy  his  book,  and  his  friends ;  attend  to 
rural  affairs  or,  as  his  health  permitted,  to  the  busi* 
jtess  of  his  profession. 

He  was  chosen  intathe  council  in  the  adminisA 
tration  of  gov«  Sumner^  and  when  the  legislature 
met  after  tiie  death  of  Washington,  he  was  elected 
by  them  to  pronounce  the  publick  eulogy.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  he  received  from  New 
Jersey,  and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  College,  which  honour  he  declined  in  a 
polite  letter  to  the  corporation.  His  last  days  on 
earth  were  painful  from  his  bodily  complaints,  but 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  never  failed  ;  many  admira- 
ble productions  of  a  political  nature  came  from  his 
pen,  equally  instructive  and  entertaining,  full  of  vir- 
tuous sentiments  and  true  patriotick  zeal.  During 
every  period  of  his  life,  his  splendid  abilities  were 
guarded  by  his  integrity  and  religion,  and  **  adorn- 
ed with  the  choicest  flowers  of  eloquence  :"  and 
even  when  the  last  breath  lingered  on  his  trembling 
lips  the  recollection  of  his  past  life  armed  him  with 
resignation  ;  and  the  pure  principles  of  his  religious 
belief  turned  the  shadows  of  death  into  the  light  of 
the  morning. 
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His  funeral  was  attended  in  Boston  by  all  cksset 
of  people^  and  an  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  the 
hon.  Mr.  Dexter.  His  body  was  then  conveyed  to 
Dedham  to  be  deposited  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
publick  earnestly  desired  that  a  subscription  might 
be  brought  forward  for  his  works,  which  are  to  be 
collected  in  a  volume  ;  and  with  them  will  be  given 
a  more  complete  biography  than  has  yet  appeared. 

Applstok  Nathaniel,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
ehurch  in  Cambridge  was  the  son  of  the  hon.  John 
Appleton,  esq*  of  Ipswich.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1712;  ordained,  1717  ;  and  died 
Feb.  9,  1784.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  plain, 
practical  and  impressive.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
yomiger  part  of  life  he  excelled  as  a  publick  Speak- 
er. Many  of  tjie  present  generation  remember  him* 
as  a  man  venerable  for  his  piety,  his  prudence  and 
his  age.  ^^  New  Englaiid  can  furnish  few  instances 
of  more  useful  talents,  and  of  more  exemplary  pie* 
ty,  united  with  a  ministry  equally  long  and  success^* 
ful.'^ 

There  was  a  cheerfulness  mingled  with  the  grav* 
ity  of  his  deportment ;  such  a  disposition  to  makei 
every  one  happy  around  him,  as  rendered  his  soci- 
ety acceptable  to  the  rising  generation ;  and  he  re- 
ceived peculiar  tokens  of  respect  from  the  inge- 
nuous youth  of  the  university.  He  often  preached 
when  ministers  were  ordained  ;  and  his  discourses 
were  calculated  to  promote  harmony,  love  and  peace. 
There  were  times  when  he  was  obliged  to  exert  alt 
his  fortitude,  prudence  and  candour  to  conduct  so, 
as  note  to  give  offence. 

While  Mr.  Whitefield  waa  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity,  the  president,  and  other  instructors  of 
the  college  bore  their  testimony  against  him  on  ac- 
(x>unt  of  the  uncharitable  and  slanderous  reports  he 
made  of  the  state  of  that  seminary.  He  addressed  a 
letter  in  reply,  which  was  answered  by  the  professor 
of  divinity.  Many  pastors  of  the  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  also  testified  agaji^st  the 
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errors  and  disorders  which  then  prevailed.  Dr.  Ap* 
pleton  was  censured  for  his  moderation,  which  was 
then  a  very  unfashionable  virtue,  and  he  was  re- 
quested by  many  zealous  members  of  his  own 
church,  and  by  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
to  admit  that  wonderful  preacher  into  his  pulpit. , 
He  continued  steadfast,  however,  in  supporting  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  college.  Mr.  Whitefield 
was  sensible  of  his  error,  when  riper  years  had  tem- 
pered the  fervour  of  his  youthful  spirit,  and  with 
christian  candour  he  publickly  acknowledged  his 
fault.  When  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  in  1764,  he 
solicited  benefactions  in  England  and  Scotland,  and^ 
his  kindness  met  with  a  grateful  return.  Every  at- 
tention was  x>aid  him  by  the  president  and  fellows 
of  the  university,  on  his  last  visit  to  America,  and 
Dr.  Appleton  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  church. 
The  scene  was  interesting :  Mr,  Whitefield  was 
uncommonly  affectionate  in  speaking  of  the  aged  di- 
vine in  his  prayer,  and  in  his  address  to  the  people 
of  his  charge.  His  text  was  1.  Cor.  iii.  11.  Several 
ministers  \vho  had  always  attended  Mr.  Whitefield*s 
preaching  observed,  that  he  never  displayed  more  * 
eloquence,  or  delivered  a  more  correct  discourse. 

Dr.  Appleton's  prudence  was  exercised  in  a  tri- 
al of  a  difierent  nature  some  years  preceding  the  re- 
volutionary war.  He  was  as  true  a  Whig  in  his 
political,  as  he  was  a  Calvinist  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. Bot  several  of  his  hearers  were  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  question,  and  had  rendered  them- 
selves very  unpopular  in  their  publick  stations. 
They  had  been  among  his  particular  friends,  and 
while  they  blamed  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, others  who  were  with  him  in  his  poli- 
ticks made  severe  remarks  upon  his  complaisance 
to  Tories.  None,  however,  could  ever  accuse  him 
of  "  speaking  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.*' 

Dr.  Appleton  was  fellow  of  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College  from  the  year  1719  to  1779*    He 
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then  resigned  on  account  of  bis  age*  He  sat- at  the 
board  with  five  presidents.  He  delivered  funeral 
discourses  upon  three,  Leverett,  Wadsworth  and 
Holyoke.  Another  discourse  he  also  printed  when 
Mr.  Flint  died,  who  had  been  more  than  60  years  t 
fellow  and  tutor  of  the^coUege.* 

Akdross  Edmund  sir^  governor  of  New- York, 
New-England  and  Virginia,  c^me  to  New- York, 
anno,  1674,  with  a  commission  as  governor,  hav- 
ing only  the  title  of  major  Andross,  being  sent 
by  the  duke  of  York,  after  he  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  land  from  the  king  of  England.  His 
administration  began  with  lenient  measures,  the 
effect  rather  of  his  policy  than  clemency*  or  he 
soon  discovered  a  temper,  cruel  to  individuals 
and  unfriendly  to  the  state.  One  instance  of  this 
was,  his  quarrelling  with  Carteret  who  then  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  New  Jersey.  By  an  exer- 
tion of  power  he  threw  him  into  prison  for  which 
it  is  said  he  was  deprived  of  the  government ;  but 
did  not  lose  the  favor  of  the  duke,  to  whom  he  waa 
a  compleat  sycophant,  making  himself  subservient 
to  all  his  arbitrary  designs  and  superstitious  dc* 
vices. 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  New  England  ia 
1686,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  29th  day  of  De- 
cember. The  first  commission  which  was  grimted 
by  James  after  he  came  to  the  throne  was  to  Dudley^ 
as  president  of  a  council  of  twenty  eight ;  of  this 
council  Randolph  was  secretary.  But  this  was  of  a 

•  Dr,  Holmes  has  given  a  lUt  of  Er.  Applcton^s  publicationt. 
Themsdom  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man,  1728,  l2mo. 
Discourses  on  Romans  viii.  14,  12mo,  1745;  Eight  funeral  ser- 
mons* Six  ofdination  sermons.  Two  fast  sermons.  Two 
thanksgiving  sermons.  A  sermon  at  the  artillery  election^ 
1735;  general  election,  1742;  convention  of  ministers,  1743; 
CD  the  difference  lietween  legal  and  evangelical  righteousness, 
1749  ;  at  the  Boston  lecture,  1763  ;  against  prophanc  swear- 
ingt  1765.  He  also  preached  the  Dudleian  lecture  sermoni 
1758,  upon  the  raliditf  of  Presbyterian  ordination. 
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fhoi^t  duration  ;  and  more  extensive  powers  were 
given  to  Sir  Edmund,  as  he  was  then  styled  and  eve^ 
ry  vestige  of  the  old  charter  was  obliterated.  His 
prejudices  were  strong  against  the  people  of  Massa^ 
cbusetts,  and  the  puritanism  of  New  England,  these 
prejudices  he  discovered  when  governor  of  New 
York  ai^  ihey  were  confimed  by  Randolph,  who  is 
jianded  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  despicable 
wretches  that  ever  held  an  office  in  our  government. 
In  the  year  1688,  this  governor  of  Massachusetts^ 
and  of  all  New  England,  received  another  commis- 
sion, by  which  New  York  was  added  to  his  jurb- 
diction.  This  was  said  to  be  done  in  order  to  unite 
the  colonies  ^pd  make  them  more  formidable  to  the 
French  ;  but  the  true  reason  of  it  was  to  abridge 
their  liberties  md  to  annihilate  every  idea  of  their 
own  importaace,  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  de^^ 
prive  them  o£  those  privileges  which  were  founded 
iupotx  former  claims,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
re^r^ed, .  and  np  book  could  be  printed  without 
Jthe  .Ueense*  qf  Mr.  isecretary  Randolph.  This  was 
an  ^arly  inatanp^  of:  his  ill  will  to  the  people  and  was 
followed  by  a.  restraint  upon  marriages*  He  exact* 
ed  bonds  from  all.  who  entered  into  the  matrimonii 
ftl  slate,  to  be  forfeited,  if  there  should  be  afterwards 
found  a9y  lawful  impediment.  The  congregation^ 
9l  teachers  were  considered  as  laymen,  and  the  fa^ 
thers  of  New;  England  considered  marriage  as  S 
aooere  civil  contract ;  the  magistrates  also  might  le« 
^Uy.  perform  the  ceremonies.  This  was  not  con* 
sonant  to  the  ideas  of  the  church  of  England  or  oi 
Rome,  an  address  was  therefore  sent  to  the  bishop 
6f  London,  begging  that  no  marriage  should  be 
deemed  lawful  unless  the  ceremony  was  performed 


•  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  complaint  of  this  kind  was  rather 
ivtcortsititent,  as  it  implied  that  the  press  was  perfectly  free  before. 
This  was  not  the  case,  it  had  been  under  restraint  during  former 
administrations  ;  the  only  change  was  in  the  licenser — Randolph 
prevented  every  publication  which  did  not  suit  his  own  humour 
and  prejudice. 
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by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.*  The 
Congregational  societies  were  to  be  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  The  people 
were  threatened  with  having  their  meeting-houses 
taken  from  them,  or  that  their  mode  of  wordlip 
should  not  be  tolerated.  This  we  have  from  Hutqh* 
inson^  who  was  indeed  attached  to  the  forms  of  the 
New  England  churches,  though,  like  Dudley,  he 
often  sacrificed  his  religious  prejudices  at  the  slurine 
of  worldly  honour. 

The  people  swelled  with  rage  at  having  tfaor  civil 
and  religious  liberties  trampled  upon  by  an  arbitra* 
ry  governor.  The  loss  of  their  freeh<dd8  was  now 
added  to  their  distresses ;  and  Aey  might  well  con* 
sider  whether  their  lives  were  to  be  long  secure. 
They  were  roused  to  exertion,  and  sent  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,who  was  then  president  of  Harvard  College, 
^  their  agent  to  England.  He  was  ordered  to  re« 
present  things  as  they  actually  were,  and  to  make 
ibis  rational  request--^that  the  right  v)hich  they  hai 
to  their  freeholds  might  be  twfirmed ;  oni  that  na 
laws  be  maie^  or  monies  raised^  mthout  an  assembly^ 

While  their  civil  affiurs  were  thus  conducted,  sit 
Edmund  was  called  upon  to  display  his  military 
talents.  To  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who 
bad  burnt  sevend  of  the  eastern  settlements,  he 
marched  a  thousand  men  into  their  country  in  the 
depth  of  winter ;  by  which  he  shewed  more  prow« 
ess  than  judgment.  The  governor  was  much  blam« 
ed ;  for  he  might  have  been  informed  by  the  hunt- 
ers, that  the  aboriginals  always  retired  into  the  woods 

•  In  one  of  Handolph'a  letters  be  writes,  **  I  prett  for  sMeanA 
<f  wcbtT  ministers,  and  we  will  contribute  largely  to  their  maioit* 
**  nance  ;  but  one  thing  will  mainly  help»  when  no  marriages  ahall 
^  hereafter  be  allowed  lawful  but  such  as  are  made  by  the  minis* 
^  ters  of  the  church  of  £ngland/' 

In  another  letter  to  gov.  Hinckley,  quoted  by  HutcMMOtt,  te 
fays,  *^  perhaps  it  will  be  as  reasonable  to  moi?ei  that  your  odoQf 
<*  should  be  rated  to  pay  our  minister  of  the  church  of  England^ 
*  who  now  preaches  in  Boston,  and  you  hear  htm  noly.  aa  t» 
*^  make  the  Quakers  pay  in  your  cotony  • 

V 
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tp  spend  tibc  winter,  where  the  mo$t  alert  scouting 

Sirties  would  hardly  find  them.  He  returned  to 
oston  with  a  part  of  his  army,  having  put  the  re- 
ijaainder  into  winter  quarters  in  two  forts  which  he 
guilty  viz.  pne  at  Sheepscot  and  the  other  at  Pejep- 
$cot  falls.  These  were  the  only  fruits  of  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  revolution  which  placed  William  and  Mary 
upon  the  throne  proved  most  fortunate  for  New  En- 
gland.  The  friends  of  this  court  were  the  friends  of 
ipc  colony  ;  and  were  also  disposed  to  reverse  the 
proceedings  under  the  late  king,  especially  where 
^n  attack  |iad  been  made  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
subject.  As  soon  as  it  was  rumoured,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  prevailed  in  England,  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  assembled ;  sounding  the  trum- 
^t  from  the  north,  every  part  of  the  town  was  iif 
commotion.  To  prevent  any  extravagance  among 
the  uisurgentH,  the  old  magistrates  put  themselves 
at  their  head  i  and  endeavoured  to  keep  things  calad 
9nd  regular  till  advices  could  be  received  from  the 
old  country.  Sir  Edmund  retired  with  his  friends^ 
s^id  several  members  of  the  council,  to  the  fort  in 
l^oston.  A  summons  was  sent  to  him  upon  the 
}8th  of  April,  1689,  signed  by  the  former  governor 
Ifradstreet,  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  others,  to  whom  he 
surrendered.  The  violence  of  the  people,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  country,  could  scarcely  be  restrain- 
ed* They  insisted  upon  his  being  chained  as  a 
traitor.  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  gratify 
this  vinjdictive  ^pirit,and  in  &ct  for  his  own  person* 
al  safety,  to  keep  him  under  confiner^jcnt  in  the  fort. 
When  the  news  came,  that  William  and  Mary  were 
jm*oclaimed  king  and  queen,  it  was  received  with  joy 
by  the  inhabitants  of  New  England.  Soon  after^ 
sir  Edmund  demanded  his  liberty  ;  but  the  repre-^ 
teoM^ves  resolved  that  he,  with  several  others,coold 
not  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  they  were  kept  in  pri- 
son until  by  orders  from  the  king  they  were  sent  to 
^England.    The  king  gave  assurances  that  he  should 
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be  removed,  and  promised  Mr.  agent  lif  athef*  thai  he 
should  be  made  to  answer  for  his  maUconduct  Coitft 
plaints  against  him  were  laid  before  the  privy  couiW 
oil ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  preferred  a  charge  againsft 
the  colony  for  rebellion,  imprisoning  the  king's  gb^ 
emor,  &c.  The  next  day  they  were  aU  discharged  f 
and  upon  a  report  made  to  his  majesty  in  council) 
the  matter  was  dismissed  by  both  parties. 

Andross  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  Viri 
ginia,  and  arrived  there  in  Feb.  1692.  He  brought 
over  the  college  charter.  Whether  he  had  becom* 
more  mild  by  age^  more  wbe  by  experience,  ot 
found  it  to  be  more  for  his  interest,  there  was  k 
change  in  his  measures,  and  his  administration  i4 
spoken  well  of  by  the  historians  of  the  province.  H* 
gave  encouragement  to  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  the  arts.  Fulling  mills  were  erected  by  aot 
of  assembly  in  his  time,  the  cultivation  of  cottofi 
he  particularly  favoured.  He  loved  method  and  dis- 
patch in  all  kind  of  business.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  state  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  togietli- 
er  with  many  of  the  original  patents,  records,  and  . 
deeds  of  land,  &c.  He  was  very  assiduous  in  sort- 
ing such  as  were  saved,  and  caused  them  to  be  regiil* 
tered  in  a  better  manner  than  they  had  been  before. 
He  offered  to  rebuild  the  state  house  several  times ; 
and  it  was  thought,  that  much  of  the  expense  which 
attended  the  rebuilding  of  it  would  have  been  saved , 
if  he  had  continued  in  the  government.  But  he 
was  removed  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cis  Nicholson,  esq.  From  that  time  there  was  an 
end  of  improvement  in  manufactures,  towns  anfl 
trade.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  died  in  London,  Feb. 
24,  1713— 14.*  Smith's  Hist.  N.  Tork.  AeH. 
Cook's  letter.     Beverly's  Hist.  ofFirginia. 

*  Beverly  relates  an  anecdote  of  sir  Edmund  which  deserves 
\%  be  repeated,  as  shewing  a  trait  in  his  character,  though  we 
do  not  vouch  for  its  truth. — Being  upon  a  journey,  he  stopped  at 
a  poor  man's  house  in  Stafford  county  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
Water.  An  ancient  woman  came  out  to  him,  with  a  brisk  lively 
faul  of  about  12  veara  of  age.  The  lad  was  of  a  ruddy  and  fair 
coinpleuon,and  excited  the  governor's  curiosity  so  much^that  he 
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'  Atuv^tr  Hty  RT  sir,  Massachusetts  agent  at  Hat 
court  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son  of  Hemy, 
Ashurst,  esq*  who  wasr  a  member  of  parliament, 
tnd  friend  to  New  Enghnd.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
m  ^^  great  hand  in  settling  the  corporation  for  pro. 
|Migating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  £ii« 
gland,  and  the  parts  adjacent."  The  father  and 
son  were  both  favourable  to  the  dissenters  ;  yet  the 
latter  was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  the  Sd,  his 
lady  being  the  daughter  of  lord  Paget,  and  himsdf 
a  &vourite,  which  may  seem  strange,  as  he  was  a 
man  more  remarkable  for  his  uprightness,  his  at- 
tachment to  religion,  and  friendly  propeasitiea,  thaa 
brilliant  parts.  He  had,  however,  great  influeuce 
at  court,  and  yet  very  often  relieved  dissenting  mi. 
nisters  when  they  were  fined,  or  sent  to  prison.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says,  that  the  family  of  Ashurst  had  al^ 
ways  been  favourable  to  these  plantations ;  aild, 
therefore,  sir  Henry  was  chosen  agent.  The  first  ad- 
dresses that  were  sent  from  Massachusetts,  after  the 
xe8toration,went  through  his  hands,  as  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  king«  When  Dr.  Inci-eaae 
j^lather  appeared  at  the  British  court  to  obtain  re- 
dress  of  grievances,  and  favour  for  Massachusetts 
colony,  he  engaged  sir  H.  Ashurst  to  make  appli- 
cation, in  the  character  of  their  agent.  He  continued 
in  this  relation  to  the  colony  for  several  years,  and 
his  services  were  acknowledged  with  gratitude.  At 
length,  a  different  influence  prevailed  among  the 
members  of   our  general  court ;     and  as  they 

proceeded  to  ask  some  questions  respecting  him.  To  his  great 
surprise  he  was  assured  that  he  was  the  son  of  this  woman,  at  76 
years  of  age.  His  excellency  smiling  at  this  improbable  storyt 
enquired,  what  sort  of  a  man  had  been  his  father.  The  good  wq« 
.  man  made  no  reply,  but  ran  and  led  her  husband  to  the  door,  who 
was  above  an  hundred  years  old.  He  confirmed  what  the  woman 
had  said.  Notwithstanding  bis  great  age^  he  was  strong  in  his 
limbs  and  voice,  but  had  lost  his  sight.  The  woman  had  no 
complaint  and  retained  a  vigour  uncommon  at  her  years.  Sir 
Edmund  was  pleased  at  this  extraordinary  account ;  li^^ade  him^^ 
aelf  known  to  her>  and  offered  to  take  care  of  the  lad ;  but  the  dd 
£4ks  would  not  part  with  him*  However>  he  mpde  them  a  preseaf 
of  twenty  pounds. 
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iMudd  90A  niake  him  subaervieiittQ  their  party  ;&eid, 
llip  was  dUoussed  fr(mi  the  agency,  without  receW- 
4Qg  even  the  pecuniary  reward  .to  which.  he.ws|8 
ju9t}y  entitled.  This  excited  his  honest  resentment 
and  showed  how  much  rcpublicka  want  gratitude. 
He  died  in  1710.  T 

His  brother,  sir  JVilUam  Ashurst,  possessed  supe- 
rhr  talents.  The  party  in  opposition  to  Dudley 
chose  him  ag)cnt»  but  he  refused  the  office,  ^*  being 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  slights  put  upon  his  bro* 
ther."  He  recommended  Jeremiah  Dummer^  wlp 
waa  afterw^ds  chosen. 

AucHMUTy  RoiEET,  an  eminent  barrister  dur- 
4ng  the  administration  ot*  Belcher  and  Shirley.  He 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Lani  Bankfaxidy/vis 
sent  to  England,  1741,  being  joined  with  Kilby  in 
the  agency.  His  particular  business  was  to  settle 
.the  Rhode  Island  dispute  concerning  the  line- 
'Whik  he  was  in  England,  he  laid  the  plan  of  ^ii 
expeditioQ  to  Cape  Breton.  He  wrote  a  letter  lo 
the  ministry,  dated,  Cecil  street,  1744.  ; 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  judge  advocale 
of  the  court  of  admiralty. 

He  left  two  sons,  and  one  daughter,  whom  Mr. 
Pratt  married,  who  was  afterwards  chief  justice  j^f 
New  York.  The  sons  were  eminent  in  their  pxp* 
fession«  Samuel  the  eldest  was  graduated  at  Hiar* 
^ard  College,  1742,  was  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
«hurch  in  the  city  of  New  Yor^. .  He  received  a 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  universit^J^of 
Oxford. 

AucBHVTT  RoBsaT  succceded  his  fiither  in  Ue 
line  of  business ;  had  not  a  college  education,  but 
was  a  most  agreeable  speaker  at  the  bar ;  his  tongue 
was  mellifluous,  and  his  manner  very  interestii^; 
to  the  jury.  In  legal  knowledge  he  was  doubtksa 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  but  in  all 
important  causes,  where  addresses  were  to  be  m^de 
|o  die  jiury,  he  was  applied  to,  and  was  genersdlj- 
AuecessfuU     He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admi- 
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raltf,  1768.  But,  upon  one  oceasion,  he  appeared 
ter  this,  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  He  was  counGil: 
with  Mr.  Adams,  for  capt.  Thomas  Preston,  and 
perhaps  no  plea  was  ever  more  admired,  though  the 
tide  of  prejudice  was  much  against  his  cause.  It 
has  been  since  handed  round  in  mss.  but  at  thb  day^ 
in  the  reading,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  delivery. 

Judge  Auchmuty  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  left 
America,  1776,  and  died  in  England. 

Avert  John,  of  New  Sarum,  came  to  Nevr 
£ngland  in  16S5.  The  people  of  Marblehead  de* 
sired  him  to  be  their  minister,  but  he  declined  ; 
because  the  church  was  not  gathered,  and  wen  to- 
Hevibury^  with  a  view  of  fixing  his  habitation  in  that 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  had  pressing 
solicitations  from  the  inhabitants  of  Marbleheady 
to  sit  down  with  them,  and  Mr*  Cotton,  with  other 
eminent  men,  advising  him,  he  consented  to  go 
there*  He  embarked  on  board  a  pinnace,  August 
11,  16S5.  The  company  consisted  ci  twenty 
three,  among  them  Mr.  Antony  Thacher  and 
finmily,  and  Mr.  William  Eliot,  who  also  came 
from  New  Sarum  in  the  same  ship.  On  the 
14th  day  of  the  month,  they  met  with  a  rio** 
lent  gale  which  overset  the  pinnace.  Mr.  Avery 
was  washed  by  a  wave  upon  the  island  caUed 
Thacher'* s  IVoe^  from  this  melanch<4y  circumstancCy 
several  oS  Mr.  Thacher's  femily  being  shipwrecked 
upon  it.  Mr.  Thacher  dso  named  the  rock  upon 
which  they  stood,  Avery's  fall,  because  he  tell 
from  it,  and  perished  in  die  waters.  It  bears  the. 
liame  to  the  present  day. 

Backits  Isaac,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  Middleborough,  is  eminent  among  tihe  divmes, 
iod  historians  of  New  England. 

He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  university  educa- 
tion, but  his  reading  was  extensive,  his  memory  Us 
nacious,  his  mind  strong.  He  was  a  zeaiow 
preacher,  an  eager  disputant,  upright  in  his  con* 
duct,  though  his  speech  and  manners  were  rou|^. 
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Mr.  Backus  w%s  bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
t724;  was  ordained  over  a  Congregational  church  in^ 
Middleborough,  1 748  ;  became  a  convert  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Antipedobaptists,  1756.  He  was 
active  in  forming  a  church  of  that  persuasion,  andr 
the  same  year  was  installed  as  their  pastor,  which  re* 
lation  was  continued  until  his  death  in  thQ  year  1806*       « 

The  town  of  Middleborough  chose  him  one  of 
tlieir  delegates  in  the  convention  which  adoptedi 
the  federal  cynstitntion,  and  he  made  a  speech  iit 
favour  of  it.  This  speech  he  read,  though  he  al« 
ways  preached  extempore.  He  never  missed  ai» 
opportunity  to  censure  the  custom  of  carrying  notes 
into  the  pulpit,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ex- 
pressed his  chagrin,  that  so  many  of  his  own  de« 
nomination  should  imitate  the  common  practice. 

He  was,  however,  a  very  industrious  man  hi 
writing  upon  many  subjects  both  of  theology,  and' 
the  antiquities  of  the  country* 

The  history  of  the  Baptists  is  in  three  volumes. 
The  two  first,  he  afterwards  abridged  in  one  smaller 
0ctavo  volume. 

This  work  containA  many  facts,  much  important 
tfiforiQation,  and  would  be  read  witb  more  interest^ 
had  it  been  Written  with  less  party  spirit.  This  may^ 
give  a  zest  to  logicd  esaays ;  it  vs  always  expected       ^  f 
in  theological  oontroversies,  but  it  tarnishes  thft-        ^ 
pure  and  serene  lustre  of  the  bistorick  page.* 

•  Hit  other  vorks  .would  (if  bound  together)  make  several  yo* 
lumes.  They  eonaist  of  pampbleta  which  are  controversial 
pieces,  essays,  sermons,  and  many  of  them  phillipicks  against  the^ 
oppressive  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  also 
•gainst  the  tyranny  of  the  Congregational  churches. 

Upon  this  tubjeot  be  also  i^rrote  ro«ny  fugktve  pieces  ia  the 
newspapers* 

The  HiBtoricat  Socieiy  were  benefited  by  his  labours.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Middleborough  which  is  published  in  a  third 
▼ohime  of  their  collections,  lie  also  contributed  other  comma* 
Mcations,  being  very  exact  a^  tp  daliesy  and  accurate  in  correcting 
U>pog^rapbical  errors. 

There  was  no  funeral  sermon  printed  after  his  death,  but  a 
short  sketch  of  his  character  is  given  in  the  Baptist  missionary 
magazine,  Feb.  1 807: 
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.  Bailey  JonK/one  of  Hie  ejeet«4  ministers,  I^6£, 
went  to  Limerick  in  Ireland,  and  then  found  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  rembve  to  New  £nglalid.  He  wasassbt^ 
ant  minister  of  the  first  church  ki  Boston  from  the 
year  1693  to  1697,  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was 
54  years  old  when  he  died  The  members  of  the 
church  were  desirous  he  should  settle  as  colleague 
pastor  with  Mr.  Allen,  but  he  declined.  Mr.  Neal 
mentions  his  being  minister  at  Watertown,  as  wdl 
as  his  brother  Thomas,  who  left  Ireland  at  die  same 
time,  and  who  was»  sAerwards,  minister  of  the 
church  in  that  place.  They  both  took  up  their  re* 
sidence  in  Watertown,  but  Mr  J.  Bailey  onlf 
preached  occasionally  there,  as  in  other  churches^ 
until  he  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Allen  after  tht 
death  of  Mr.  Oxenbridge.  The  author  of  the 
Magnalia  celebrates  his  piety  in  several  pages.  He 
was  among  his  greatest  favourites.  Hrs  own  worfar 
also  praise  him.  His  printed  address  to  the  people  at 
Limerick  J  which  he  wrote  in  1684,  is  full  of  good 
advice ;  it  is  sensible  and  padietick.  He  sscfs  he 
was  not  allowed  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  te 
them^  and  therefore  sends  a  long  letter.  *  Be  also 
wrote  a  book  upon  the  glory  oj  God;  emd  the  way  in 
which  his  people  may  glor^  hm. 

He  was  buried  in  the  common  burial  pla<^,  neaf 
tiie  old  alms-house,  and  around  ^  spot  lie  many 
of  his  descendants*  Of  his  posterity  now  living  are 
two  grand  children  ;  three  great  grand  chil^ven ; 
and  several  of  the  fifth  generation.  These  are  In 
the  female  line,  and  bear  the  name  of  WUlis  or  Bel* 
knap. 

Bailey  Thomas,  minislerof  Watertown,  also 
one  of  the  ejected  ministers.  He  preached  chiefly 
to  the  people  in  that  tovm ;  but  was  a  man  verf 
acceptable  to  people  in  other  places.  A  traveller, 
who  was  in  New  England  in  their  time,  says  he  vis* 
ited  the  brothers,  J.  and  T.  Bailey,  in  Boston.  He 
calls  them  minister^  of  Boston  ;  which  has  led  some 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  hia  relation  in  other 
parts  of  his  book. 


Among  the  curious  mss.  in  tte  cabmct  of  thf 
Historical  Society,  are  a  number  of  Latin  odes  gk 
jpoems  in  diflferent  kinds  of  vers^,  by  Thomas  Bail^, 
a|U  dated,  1668,  at  Lindsay. 
.  BaItChWilliam.  ministtf  of  the  second  charcH 
inBiudfordtWas  born  at  Beverly ,  1704.  He  posses^* 
fd  strong  powers  of  mind*  Few  of  our  New  Englan4 
divines  have  surpassed  him  in  clearness  of  percep« 
lion,  comprehension  of  understanding  or  soundness 
of  judgment.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  waf 
peculiar,  and  he  had  a  softness  andl  benevolence  ia 
his  disposition,  which  he  discovered  on  occaaionf 
where  most  men  would  have  been  irritated.  Hf 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College^  1724,  ordainaif 
1728,  and  .died,  1792. 

The  first  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  pe^of 
and  harmony  with  his  people  and  th^  neighbowing 
churches.  At  length  a  spirit  of  diswganization  pre* 
Yailed  i»  many  places,  especially  in  the  towns  near 
the  river  Merrimack.  Nine-  members  of  Mr* 
Balch's  church  declared  themselves  dissatisfied  with 
the  preaching  of  their  minister,  and  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  brethnen.  The  church  though^ 
the  complainl  unreasonable;  and  refused  to  act 
upon  it.  Hence  the  aggrieved  party  applied  to  f 
neighbouring  church  to  admonish  their  pastor  an^ 
brethren,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  platform^ 
kf  the  third  v>ay  of  comntunion.^  "l^he church votef 
to  call  a  councU  of  the  neighbouring  churches;  an4 
the  result  was  signed  by  the  moderator,  the  venef 
»ble  John^Barnari^  minister  of  the  first  church  vt 
Andomety  blaming  the  conduct  of  those  who  com^ 
plained,  and  approving  the  dqings  of  the  church* 
Mr.  Balch  published  die  whole  proceedings  in  a 
f  uarto  pamphlet,  containing  the  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  first  church  in  Gloucester ^an^ 
the  transactions  of  both  churches,  till  the  dispute 
V3S  Kttled*  This  was  prmted  1744«  Tw9  years  af- 
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ter  the  parocliial  diiFerence,  Messrs.  Wigglesworth 
of  Ipswich,  and  Chipman  of  Beverly,  made  a  seri. 
ous  attack  upon  their  brother  Ualch  for  propagating 
iVrminian  tenets,  and  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  which  were  generally  tlic  sen- 
timents of  the  New  England  planters.  It  seems  the 
former  controversy  began  in  1744,  by  a  declaratioa 
of  the  aggrieved  brethren,  that  **  their  pastor  propa- 
gated doctrines,  not  agreeing  with  the  confession  of 
Jaith  of  these  Congregational  churches  ;"  and  also 
that  the  church  **  neglected  the  proper  means  of 
convicting  said  pastor  of  his  errors.'^  The  gentle- 
man  who  wrote  against  him  in  1746,  had  been  as* 
sisting  those  who  had  complained  :  and  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  council.  Their 
work,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  draw 
from  Mr.  B.  a  most  able  reply  in  which  he  mani«* 
fested  a  temper  that,  with  all  his  meekness,  could 
feel  rebuke.  There  is  much  keen  satire  mingled 
vritb  senbible  remark  and  solid  argument* 

The  separatists  in  Bradford,  after  this,  built  a 
meeting  house  for  themselves,  and  the  disaffected 
members  of  other  churches.  Mr,  B.  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  His  own  flock  esteemed  and  loved 
him,  and  when  he  was  advanced  in  years  settled  a 
colleague.  He  lived  retired  and  was  fond  of  hus^ 
bandry  ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  orcliard  was  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  county  of  £ssex.  He  was  fond  d[ 
the  company  of  young  men  of  talents,  and  had  fine 
colloquial  powers,  especially  in  discussing  theologi- 
cal subjects.  Being  very  desirous  to  read. every 
thing  new  uponethicks,  and  metaphysicks,*he  made 
many  enquiries  wliich  (discovered  freedom  of  thought, 
and  proved  the  energy  of  bis  mind  did  not  fail  him 
in  those  years  when  ^^  our  strength  is  labour  an4 
sorrow.*'* 

*  His  publications  are— a  Discourse  ufion  teif  righteoxisnes^  in 
which  he  dcdaret  what  are  faUr  conjlacnccg.  from  the  parable  of 
the  fiharUee  and  pubiican^  1742.— Llection  sermon,  1749.— His 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  counci  land  his  reply  to  Messrs* 
W*  and  C.  make  two  pamphlet*  of  more  than  fifty  pages. 
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Barhaud  JoHNf  minister  of  the  first  ciitircli  in 
Marblehead,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
.iVOO,  and  ordained,  1716.  He  was  appointed  chap- 
fain  of  the  army  sent  in  1707  to  reduce  Port  Koyal^ 
now  Annapolis,  and  left  a  particular  account  of  the 
Expedition  in  mss.  Afterwards  he  went  to  England 
with  capt.Wcntworth,  the  gentleman,  who,  in  1717, 
wds  appointed  lieut.  gov.  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy^  during  his  residence  in 
London,  with  matiy  eminent  ministers  ;  and  a  curi* 
ous  spectator  of  those  busy  scenes,which  were  open- 
ed by  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  the  latter  part 
of  queen  Anne's  reign.  When  he  arrived  in  Boston 
he  expected  to  have  been  fixed  in  a  church  then 
building  in  North  street ;  but  Dr.  Mather's  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  another  young  man  prevented  thia 
connexion.  This  he  always  felt  as  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment. He  was  a  member  of  the  old  North 
Church,  and  the  new  society  proceeded  from  it ; 
he  looked  up  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather  as  his  father  ; 
he  was  therefore  wounded  by  his  nearest  friends.  . 

Another  kind  of  prejudice  prevented  his  settling 
at  Roxbury,  and  which  shows  how  unpopular  the 
character  of  Dudley  was  in  the  neighbourhood- where 
he  dwelt.  He  paid  some  particular  attentions  to 
Mr.  Barnard;  which  is  the  reason  given  why  the 
people  would  not  have  him  for  their  minister.  1  he 
inhabitants  of  Marblehead  not  having  any  political 
bias,  nor  any  personal  prejudice,  gave  him  the  pre* 
ference  of  several  candidates  who  were  preaching 
iipM  proiatiorty  according  to  the  New  England 
phrase^  which  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  pur  <^hurche9» 
He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light  for  many  ^ears, 
and  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches.  His  own 
people  reverenced  him  as  their  father  and  friend, 
and  he  seemed  like  a  high  priest  among  the  clergy 
of  the  land.  He  walked  erect  in  his  88th  year,  ro- 
tainiog  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and  tone  of 
voice,  as  one  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  cha* 
ncter«      He  spake  with  energy  upon  every  subject 
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th?)Ag&  hi  t^uM  impress  the  rising  ^^-ifetnadon 
thaft  grey  hair^  were  the  mark  of  wisdom,  not'  ^ 
W^akne^^.  Such  instances  a[re  rare,  where  ikrihritf^ 
ters  inti^kse  their  influence  in  old  aige ;  b«t  thosei 
'frtio  vtow  recollect  Mt.  B.  often  mention  the  digni* 
ty  (3lf  his  appearance,  and  the  great  respect  showW 
liim  byall  classes  of  people.  His  bddilyconstiditioif 
'Was  so  strong  that,  except  once,  he  never  was  cofti 
in'ed  by  sickness,  till  the  year  of  his  death,  177^ 
'%ftat.  89.  He  Idft  no  ciiildren,  amd  bis  estate  #asi 
J^ven  fot  pious  and  charitable  uses. 

In  a  6eitain  mss.  with  the  college  catalogue,  agaiiftt 
liiiis  fiaitie  is  Harvardini  CoUegii  benef.  munificus* 

In  his  diary y  certain  improvements  in  the  potttte 
bi  the  town  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  his  advide 
imd  exertions.  He  first  gave  a  spring  to  that  coiAi 
fhercial  enterprise  which  clianged  the  town  of  Mar- 
l)Iehead  from  a  fishing  place,  to  tire  second  rank  tX 
ahy  town  in  Massachusetts.  He  even  instructed 
them  in  ship  building,  and  military-  tacticks.  Ht 
certainly  had  a  great  medhanical  genius,  and  wasi^ 
ihdusftrious,  as  he  was  enterprising,  in  the  yea^ 
1745  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  troops  that 
'Went'to  Lduisbourg,  but  he  declined  on  accomlt  of 
'his  age. 

He  Ivtfs  unfortunate  in  thinking  himsdf  ti  poet^ 
4)kcau^»  frotti  this  mistaken  idea,  he  published  % 
Version  of  the  psalms,  which  was  never  adopted  iti 
-teiy  Other  church  than  his  own.  The  vanity  (rf  this 
%bbd  mah  appeared  In  his  fondness  for  his  o wn  pirQN. 
Eductions  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  was  wfllhi^ 
<to  pu^blisli  whatever  he  wrote,  and  it  seems  from  his 
^Hefnoirs  that  he  was  partial  to  himself  in  some  otlier 
Respects. 

•His  theological  publications*  do  him  much  bon- 
%ut,  and  have  been  very  useful  in  comforting  and 
ledifying  ^ious  minds.  They  consist  of  several  oO* 
%ivo  volumes  bound,  and  many  ^paiiq)hlete  and  ser- 

***  The  ittiperiTcctioii  of  the  creature^  a  number  of  sermons  on 
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Bmlh  At9  Tjioif  At,  tmi»«btt-  txf tke  Amt  bhwch 
ift  Salem,  was  the  son  of  the  rev«  John  Barnard  of 
Aadaver^^nd  respected  ast>ne  of  the  mOstfirDfound^ 
lihreral,  <aDd  eKodlent  men  mf  his  profession.  He 
«ras  ;gred«aMi  at  Harvard  C(^lege,  11 3&^  txrdasoed 
St  first  over  a  dburch  m  Newbury^  laA.  31,  ns%^ 
but  was  difituriied  by  faaaticks  who  went  jbout  ti^ 
expose  iinccMiverted  ministeis,  and  make  .dixdsion^ 
in  sopietses.  A  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  AdaBOi 
pne  of  the  mostoealous  df  these  ccoeaftttck  preadw 
OS,  by  Mn  Barnard,  gives  :a  js^  st)«tc  of  the  jdi&or- 
liors  in  die  country  alt  that  ume.  Mr.  fiarnanl  "was 
the  ofafect  of  pecttliar  animodity,  as  he  was  a  man  c|f 
anperior  talents tand  acquirements.;  -and  diey  duida 
atroHig  prejiidtce  against  human  learning,  iieing  ivCf 
ty  ignocant  themselves,  land  owii^  thear  importance 
to  Ihe  igneurapce  of  i!he  people.  .  He  was  jdismissed 
#om  thexhttrch  sat  Newbury  atlus  own  ideaiiie,  anA 
many  wcie  ^ievedi  not  only  ef  ihis  Jieighbcnirs  and 
friends^  bjut  dS  thoaeiafaD  thought  losing  such  a  (maa 
£:oni  the  miaislay  was  an  injury  to  ite  xsause  jof 
fnne,  opatianal,  andievangclical  piety. 

After  leaving  Newbury, iie  studied  law,  ^and  was 
m  pmotc^cmer  at  the  ^bar.  He  was  repiseseiBtalive  to 
(the  ^enesal  court  from  Newdsury,  hotliis  mind  was 
9iore  bent  on  theological  studies  than  tipon  affiiirs 
vi  civil. life.  ^His  abilities  were  conspicuous  in  a]]t 
4inds  of  business,  'hut  his  friends  iweve  iuUy  per-* 
suaded  he  would  be  .moi»  happy  and  imore  useful 
fl»  a  poeaober  of  the  ^gospel .  iHence  he  accepted  aa 
invitation  from  the  Sirst  x^hurx^h  in  Sakm  to  be  their 
maEttor,  upim  the  death  of  the  nv.  John  'Sparhawlu 
^ 'Was  installed,  Sept.  JL8^  1755.  it  was  much <to 
•the  honour  <of  Mr.  ^Bomard  that  the  vcpentlemui  who 


:tFaftlm,  qdx>  9,  'B^.  J'747.'— Mercqr  to  ainneni  .by  tbe  jgot" 
ip^hA  vol.  Svo.  on  Acts:xv],  3()^  ITSO.-^-The  election  ^sermon* 

17^4.— tlonvectionfiermon.— Dudleanrlecture  upon  the  evidences 
•^^Christianity,  1756. 

His'various^rinted  dtscoursefti  ^hout  those  4bove  sieii^mied> 

niaks  ^SDUPOstMO'volHiveain  tbefsoUop^  Ubroiy. 
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first  addressed  the  church  in  his  favour  ^Meme,  who 
adorned  the  supreme  bench  as  chief  justice,  and 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  profession-; 
his  affection  for  the  pliace  of  his  nativity  made  htm 
naturally  care  for  their  state*  More  literary  charac-* 
ters  were  members  of  this  church  than  of  any  in  the 
province ;  and  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  a^ 
gentleman  whose  talents  were  known,  as  he  would 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  exert  them*  This 
very.,respectable  society  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  choice  they  made.  As  long  as  he  livedo 
he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  wisest  and  best 
part  of  the  community.  His  manner  of  preaching 
was  grave,  slow  and  distinct.  He  had  not  sufficient 
animation  in  his  delivery,  but  his  sermons  were  ra« 
tional  and  judicious,  calculated  for  hearers  of 
thoughtful  minds,  without  that  unction^  popular 
preachers  have,  and  which  seems  necessary  to  give 
a  charm  to  public  discourses*.^  It  was  observed  al- 
so by  men  of  good  sense,  that  Mt.<  Barnard's  style 
of  preaching  <was  not  the  most  perspicuous.  Hisr 
favourite  author  was  bishop  Butler,  whose  writings 
are  more  remarkable  for  masterly  reasoning,  than 
fine  turned  sentences*  In  the  deisticai  controversy 
Mr.  B.  was  superior  to  most  divines,  and  he  often 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  publick  discourses. 

In  his  sentiments  he  was  considered  as  a  follower 
of  Arminius  rather  than  Calvin  ;  he  was  a  semi* 
Arian  of  Dr.  Clarke's  school. 

He  suffered  much  from  paraly  tick  complaints  the 
last,  years  of  his  valuable  life.  His  memory  left  him, 
and  he  could  only  read  his  notes  by  close  attention 
to  the  writing.  In  1772,  Mr.  Dunbar,  a  jroung 
preacher  .of  extraordinary  genius,  was  settled  a  coU 
league ;  but  Mr.  Barnard  continued  to  preach  tiH 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  He  died,  August 
15,  1776,  aged  60  years.  The  late  Dr.  A.  Kliot 
preached  the  funeral  sermon,  at  the  desire. of  the 
church.  They  were  long  acquainted,  and  sincere- 
ly loved  each  other^  and  the  discourse  spoke  the 
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language  of  the  heart,  while  it  gave  just  conceptions 
of  the  'Character  of  his  friend.^  . 

Barkard  Edward,  minister  of  Haverhill,  wte 
the  younger  son  of  Mr.  B.  of  Andover,  and  a  most 
accomplished  preacher.  He  was  graduated  at  Har* 
vard  College,  1736,  and  ordained  at  HaverbiU,  1743. 
His  popular  talents  were  not  eminent,  but  his  dis<» 
courses  were  correct  and  excellent  compo^tion,  and 
highly  relished  by  scholars  and  men  of  taste.  He 
was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  excelled  in  poetry 
as  well  as  prose.  It  was  much  regretted  ^t  he 
did  not  publish  more,  as  what  he  did  publish  was' so 
acceptable.  His  sermon  upon  the  good  man  would 
do  honour  to  any  diviBe.  He  preached  the  election 
sermon,  1766;  the  convention  sermon,  1773,  which 
was  printed,  and  an  ordination  sermon  when  Mn 
Cary  was  settled  at  Newbury. 

The  expectations  of  his  friends  were  excited,when 
proposals  were  issued  to  publish  a  vohime  of  ser- 
mons  in  1774,  the  year  of  hisdeadi;  but  the  revo- 
lutionary war  coitimenoed  before  they  were  com« 
nutted  to  the  press,  and  during  those  yesas  there 
was  no  encouragement  for  any  things  but  what  bore 
an  aspect  upon  the  times. 

Of  his  poetry  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  a  po- 
em upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Jbiel  Abbot,  hb  friend,  at 
college,  who  took  his  degree,  1737* 

Baktlstt  Josiah,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  born  at  Amesbory,  in  the  county  of  £s« 
sex,  Massachusetts,  Slat  Nov.  1729.  His  ances* 
tors,  came  from  the  south  of  England,  and  fixed  at 
Newbury.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  re-* 
ceived  at  Amesbury,  at  the  town  school ;  and  hav- 
IPg  a  thirst  for  knowledge  he  applied  himself  to 
books  in  various  languages,  in  which  he  was  assist^ 
cfd*  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  the  rev,  Mr. 

•  His  publications  arc,  a  sermon  before  the  society  for  promote 
ing  industry,  1757  ;  a  funeral  strmon  on  rev%P.  Clark,  Danvers, 
176S  ;  sermon  at  the  Diidleian  lecture,  1768;  also,  election  ser- 
mon^ aitillcry  dcction>^iid  three  ordination  sermons. 
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Wefcnrtery  of  Salisbury,  an  excdient  schdar  as  W9tt 
as  judicious  divine.  Mr.  Bartletl  had  the  bendEit  gf 
Ibis  library  and  conversation,  while  he  studied  phy* 
aick  with  a  gentleman^  who  was  a  practitipner  in  lus 
native  t^wD.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  physick  in  Kingston,  and  very  soon  becanae 
very  eminent  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  In  1764» 
a  field  was  open  for  the  useful  display  of  his  skilL 
The  cynatuhe  maligna  became  very  prevalent  in  ma- 
fty  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  fatal  disease 
among  children.  The  method  of  treating  it  was  as 
a  highly  phlogistick  complaint ;  but  he  was  led 
from  his  own  reason  and  observations  to  manage  it 
differently.  He  made  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark^  as 
an  antidote  and  preventative,  and  his  practice  was 
auccessfuU  This  afterwarda  become  general  among 
physicians. 

In  1765,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Aie  legislature,  and  from  tliis  time  was  annually 
dected  till  the  revolution.  He  soon  after  wa3  made 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
lictut.  coL  of  the  7th  regiment  of  militia.  These 
commissions  he  was  deprived  of  in  1774,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain.  This  was  a  time  when  ^*  the 
clashing  of  parties  excited  strong  passions,  which 
frequently  gained  the  mastery  of  reason."  The 
governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire  saw 
St  to  dissolve  the  house  of  assembly,  supposing  that 
«  new  one  might  become  more  flexible,  or  be  mom 
subservient  to  their  wishes.  In  the  mean  while, 
mA.  Bartlett,  with  several  others  planned  a  kind  of 
authority  which  was  called  a  committee  of  safety. 
They  met  at  £xeter,  and  in  the  course  of  events, 
were  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  e:(* 
•ccutive  government  of  the  state.  When  a  provin- 
cial congress  had  again  organised  the  government, 
col.  Bartlett  received  a  new  appointment  as  justice 
9f  the  peace,  and  col.  of  the  7th  regimenti 

The  first  members  who  vitxt  phps^a  to.represent 
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thd  state  in  congress  were  col.  Bartiett  and  Mr# 
Pickering  of  Portsmouth.  This  was  in  1774.— 
Thejr  were  both  excusjC^'  ^<>^  gouig  to  PhiladcU 
phia ;  and  Mr.  Folspm^  and  major  Sullivan  were 
ielected.  Col.  Bartiett  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing this  honourable  trust  by  the  unhappy  conditioa 
pf  his  doipestic  a^irs;  his  house  having  been  bumt» 
his  family  were  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  without 
any  thing  b^t  the  clothes  they  had  upon  them.  He 
was  elected  meml^er  of  the  second  congress  which 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  the  next  year,  and  also 
attended  his  duty  in  the  same  station,  1 776.  Ho 
was  the  first  that  signed  the  declaration  of  indepen« 
jdence  after  the  president. 

In  1777,  col.  Bartiett  and  gen.  Peabody  were  ap- 
pointed agents  to  provide  medical  aid  and  other  nec- 
lessaries  for  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  who  went 
with  gen.  Stark^  and  for  this  purpose  repaired  to 
Bennington,  a  spot  distinguished  by  a  battle  very 
important  in  its  consequences.  In  April,  1778,  he 
again  went  as  a  delegate  to  congress  with  John 
Wentworth,  esq.  of  Dover.— He  returned  in  No- 
vember, and  would  no  longer  appear  as  a  candidate 
for  that  ofEce. 

When  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  was  organized* 
under  a  popular  government,  col.  Bartiett  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  common  pleas ;  in  June,  1782* 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  in  llQSj  chief  ji/s- 
tice. 

In  June,  1 790,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
state,  which*office  he  held  till  the  Constitution  abro^ 
gated  the  office  of  president,  and  substituted  the  ti- 
tle of  the  chief  magistrate,  governor.  He  was  then 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  New  Hatnpshire  since 
the  revolution.  He  resigned  the  chair  in  1794,  on 
account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  alid  then  retir- 
ed  from  publick  business. 

He  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  medi* 
cal  society  of  Nd w  Hampshire,  which  was  incorporat- 
ed in  17tf  ly  of  which  he  was  prcs)dtnt|  till  his  public 
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labours  ceased,  and  when  he  resigned,  he  received  ar 
marm  acknowledgmentof  his  services  and  patronage^ 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  is  upon  the  records  of  the 
society.  He  was  always  a  patron  of  learning  and  a 
friend  to  learned  men.  Without  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education  he  was  an  example  to  stimulate 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  every  advantage  ia 
early  life,  but  cannot  exhibit  such  improvement  of 
their  talents,  or  such  exertions  in  the  cause  of  lit- 
erature. It  was  his  opinion  that  republicks  cannot 
exist  without  knowledge  and  virtue  in  the  people. 
*  He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  med* 
icine  from  Dartmouth  University,  and  wasanhoao* 
fary  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

Gov.  Bartlett  did  not  live  long  after  he  resigned 
his  publick  employments.  His  health  had  been  de*« 
dining  a  number  of  years*  In  1789  he  lost  his 
wife,  a  very  amiable  lady,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
happily ;  it  affected  his  spirits  and  increased  the 
hissitude  of  his  frame  ;  paralytick  aflEections  follow* 
ed,and  by  a  paroxysm  of  this  complaint  he  died  sud^ 
denly.  May,  1795. 

Bass  Edwabd,  bishop  ofthe  Episcopal  church 
in  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Nov.  23, 
1726,  and  was  graduated,  1744;  in  1752,  he  was 
invited  to  settle  at  the  episcopal  church  in  Newbu* 
ry,  and  was  ordained  by  that  great  man,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, then  bishop  of  London.  During  the  revolu-^ 
tionary  war,  when  most  of  the  episcopal  churches 
were  left  destitute,  he  continued  to  preach,  and  by 
his  prudence,  mildness,  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
behaviour,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
people  who  were ,  very  different  in  their  politicks* 
In  July,  1789,  he  received  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  university  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  unanimously,  by  tlie  conven- 
tion  of  the  protestant  episcopal  churches  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  to  tlie  office  of  bishop  of  that  church.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Christ  church,  7th  May,  179T, 
by  th^  bishops  of  the  episcopal  churches  in  Penn« 
sylvania.  New  York  and  Maryland.     He  was  also 
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idected  bishop  of  the  churches  of  the  same  denoml- 
oatioii  in  Rhode  Island,  and  ^tw  Hampshire. 

'^^  Bishop  Bass  was  a  sound  divine,  a  critical 
scholar,  an  aocomplished  gentleman,  an  exemplarf 
clurbtian.  On  the  lOth  of  September,  1803,  after 
an  illness  of  two  days,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  fuli 
of  piety,  resignation  and  humility,'*  jSSstorical 
Collections^  vol.  IX, 

Beach  Johk,  an  eminent  writer  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
landf  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  172 1,  and 
officiated  some  years  as  a  congregational  minister  at 
Newtown,  Connecticut.  He  declared  Ills  conform* 
ity  to  the  church  of  Lngland  in  1732,  and  many  of 
liis  peoi^e  conformed  with  him.  The  same  year 
he  went  to  England  for  orders^  and  was  appointed 
their  minister.  He  continued  to  preach  to  this 
people,  and  the  church  at  'Reading,  till  the>revolu^ 
tionary  war.  Mr.  Beach  was  well  respected  among 
the  several  denominations  for  bis  learning  and  pie« 
ty.  When  Dr.  Johnson  died,  -who  had  been  presiii 
dent  of  the  college  in  New  York,  it  was  expected 
he  would  deliver  the  funeral  sermon.  He  was  un« 
able,  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health,  to  attend 
the  funeral,  but  afterwards  -preached  and  printed  a 
discourse,  which  is  said  to  be  a  just  tribute  of  re* 
spect  to  his  friend,  the  most  zealous  supporter  of 
the  episcopal  claims  ever  known  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Beach  was  a  very  sensible  and  evan^icsd 
preacher.  Among  other  sermons  he  printed,  is  one 
upon  ^^  the  inquiry  of  the  young  man  in  tAe  gospel.^ 
His  controversial  pieces  are*<-^  Avindication  of  the 
professors  of.  the  church  of  h^gland  against  the 
abusive  and  fallacious  argumentations  of  Mr.  Noah 
ffobart^  1750.  To  this  Mr.  B.  replied  in  a  second 
address  to  the  members  of  the  . episcopal  separation^ 
%Cc.  Mr.  Beach  then  published  a  continuation  of 
tie  calm  and  dispassionate  vmdication  of  the  prof e>^ 
sors  of  the  church  of  England^  &c.  1756. 

The  disseiiters  were  ready  to  acknowledge  Mc 
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]beach  to  ht  the  most  able  of  the  episcopal  v>rmrfi 
who  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Hobart; 
but  against  such  a  disputant^  their  church  could  not 
gain  the  ground  they  expected :  his  addresses: 
were  read  with  interest  and  high  estimaticfn  by  men 
tof  all  denominations.  In  £ngland  Mr.  Hobart  was 
called  the  ^ery  ablest  controversial  writer  New  En* 
gland  had  to  boast  of.  Chandler^s  life  of  president 
johnsoh.     Mr.  Hollis*s  letters. 

Belcher  Andrew,  one  of  his  majesty's  council 
for  the  province  of  Massachusetts^  and  fatlier  of 
^ov.  Belcher,  was  himself  one  of  the  famous  men  id 
those  times.  He  is  called  ^^  an  Ornament  and  bless- 
ing to  his  country."  He  was  the  most  opulent 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Boston  ;  a  man  of  integri- 
ty  and  honour  ;  a  friend  to  religion  and  learnings 
He  died,  October  31,  1728.  aged  71. 

Belcher  Jonathan,  governor  <^  Massachui 
•etts  and  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Boston,  1681. 
His  father  was  desirous  he  should  have  the  best 
education  the  country  afforded,  and  then  to  travel 
Over  Europe.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  son 
of  so  promising  a  genius,  upon  whom  the  hopes  of 
the  family  depended.  The  youth  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College^ 
1699.  The  class  which  he  was  a  member  consist- 
ted  of  twelve  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
foun  first  were  as  distinguished  characters,  as  New* 
England  has  produced.*  Three  held  the  highest  of- 
fices of  their  country ;  and  the  fourth  was  a  divine 
who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any  age  or  nation. 

Mr.  Belcher  did  not  incline  to  enter  upon  pro. 
fessional  studies,  but  went  into  the  mercantile  line 
of  business.  To  increase  his  commercial  corres* 
pondence,  as  well  as  to  expand  his  mind,  he  spent 
several  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and  gained  testimonies  of  esteem  from  some 
of  the  greatest  and  best  characters.     He  was  intit>> 

^  Jcremifth  Dumraer,  J.  Belcher,  Edmund  Quincv,  and  John 

fincklcy. 


idiiced  to  the  prm<ies8  Sophia,  and  became  acquaint* 
bd  with  her  son  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  af* 
terwards  king  of  England*  When  tie  returned  to 
Boston  he  enlarged  his  business  as  a  merchant,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  publick  honours.  From  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  legislature  for  his  native  town, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty^s  council,  where 
he  was  very  respectable  for  his  knowledge  of  man« 
kind,  his  zeal  and  activity  in  serving  the  interest  of 
the  province.  In  the  year  17:28,  he  was  chosen 
agent  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  election,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hutchin* 
son,  are  not  so  favourable  to  him,  but  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  biographical  sketch,  where  we  look 
not  for  eulogy,  but  the  just  traits  of  every  man's 
character.  Mr.  Belcher  had  been  closely  attached 
to  gov.  Shute,  and  to  his  measures,  the  same  that 
BuriHet  pursued  ;  but  he  suddenly  went  over  to  the 
other  party,  and  *'  was  thought  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  join  with  Mr.  Wilks,  who  had  been  very 
friendly  to  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  agency,  and  upon  sever* 
al  occasions  had  interested  himself  in  favour  of  J^eiv 
Snglandj  and  had  tticrefore  been  the  first  object  of 
their  choice.'*  They  jomtly  represented  the  state 
of  the  province,  shewing  **  the  people  were  averse 
to  a  compliance  with  the  instructions  given  to  gov. 
Burnet,  which  he  had  communicated  to  the  house.** 
The  result  of  their  petition  is  well  known. 

Two  years  after  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
pe(^le,  he  had  a  commission  from  the  crown  to  be 
their  governor,  and  he  possessed  some  admirable 
qualities  for  the  station.  His  fine  person,  engaging 
address,  urbanity  of  manners,  and  splendid  mode  of 
living,  made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  Massa- 
ehusetts.  The  part  he  had  lately  acted  fixed  an 
i^inion,  that  he  would  not  perplex  the  legislature 
with  those  instructions  which  had  produced  such 
ccmtests  with  his  predecessors.  When  the  news  of 
his  appointment  reached  New  England,  all  classes 
^f  people  rejoiced,  e^ecialLy  those  who  had  been 
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in  opposition  to  Shute  and  Burnet :   but  as  soon  •» 
they  learned  that  similar  instructions  were  given, 
and  that  no  change  of  measures  would  follow  fron 
having  such  a  man  in  the  chair,  most  of  these  popu- 
lar leaders  became  his  active  enemies.     He  arrived 
at  Boston,  August,  1730.      New  Hamp^irc  was 
included  in  his  commission.      At  the  first  meetinif 
of  the  general  court,  h^  proposed  to  have  Ins  salaiy 
fixed  acccording  to  the  instructions  he  had  receiv- 
ed.    This  did  not  occasion  any  altercation  at  first ; 
but  when  he  refused  his  assent  to  a  bill  passed  for* 
his  support,  he  found  them  unmoved  by  his  persua- 
sions, and  determined  to  support  the  views  of  for- 
mer legislatures.     He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
house  of  representatives  to   send   word  to  their 
agents  in  England,  that  he  might  be  permitted  t» 
receive  the  grants,  which  being  obtained,   it  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy. 

There  were  three  events,  however  in  the  admin* 
istration  of  gov.  Belcher  which  excited  an  opposi- 
tion to  him,  and  in  the  end  caused  his  renK)val  from  - 
the  government.      In  1733,  upon  application  from, 
the  court  for  a  new  emission- of  paper  bills,  when  a 
very  large  nominal  amount  was  in  circulation,  he 
refused  his  consent ;    and  urged  that  the  old  emis- 
sions should  be  first  redeemed.    This  gave  offence  - 
to  the  party  whose  views  were  to  be  answered  bjr 
the  new  emission. 

It  seems  that  menhants^  noteshaA  been  issued  by 
a  confederacy  of  merchants,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  company,  and  these  notes  were  to  be 
redeemed  at  a  certain  rate  of  silver  per  ounce.  The 
excess  of  the  public  bills  made  silver  rise  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  notes  were  hoarded  up. 

Another  thing,  which  occasioned  great  uneasi* 
ness  to  the  governor  was,  the  dispute  between  Mas* 
sachusetts  and  New- Hampshire,  relative  to  their 
respective  boundaries.  Tliis  came  under  conside- 
ration of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  conduct  of  the  governor  towards  New^Uamp- 
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shire  was  not  pleasing  to  the  leading  characters  of 
ihat  province ;  and  they  solicited  a  government  of  ^ 
their  own,  dbtinct  from  Massachusetts. 

A  third  event,  which  happened,  while  Mr.  Bel- 
cher was  in  the  chair,  was  the  bringing  forward  a 
Land  Bank,  or  scheme  of  Manufactory.  This  was 
iiot  an  act  of  the  government. ;  but  a  large  majority 
of  the  court,  and  some  eminent  lawyers  of  Boston^ 
favoured  it,  and  many  were  subscribers  to  it. 
The  governor's  opposition  to  it,  and  his  ex- 
ertions to  suppress  it,  which  were  successful, 
brought  upon  him  the  ill  will  of  a  great  part  of  the 
people*  Some  of  the  politicians  of  those  days  took 
methods  to  injure  him, which  would  astonish  those, 
who  are  not  much  conversant  with  human  artifice 
anddeception.  The  Land  Bank  was  such  an  abomina« 
Ue  kind  of  speculation,  that  honest  men  in  England 
as  well  as  America,  spoke  of  it  with  disgust.  The 
enemies  of  the  governor  represented  him  to  be  the 
greatest  friend  to  this  scheme,  which  they  knew  he 
aUiorred  ;  but  there  was  no  bearing  up  against  the 
poison  of  the  slander.  After  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  it,  the  truth  was  clearly  manifested. 

'  He  received  another  commission,  as  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  and  he  rendered  such  useful  servic- 
es to  that  state,  that  they  now  speak  of  him  with 
admiration  and  love,  and  his  name  will  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance.  There  he  passed  the 
evening  of  his  life,  and  the  scene  around  him  was 
gilded  with  calm  and  pure  lustre.  Peaceable  days 
succeeded  a  troublesome  season,  and  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  immense  service  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion  and  learning. 

He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  college  at 
Princetown.  Under  his  fostering  care  it  grew  and 
flourished,and  became  a  rich  and  extensive  blessing 
to  the  community. 

He  lived  to  the  age  ot  76,and  died  Aug.  3 1,  1757«   . 
Ko  governor  ever  died  more  sincerely  lamented. 
A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  upon  the  occasioQ 
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by  president  Burr,  \vho  in  a  few  days  followed  K^ 
friend  to  the  silent  tomb.  The  discourse  was  pub- 
lished without  the  corrections  of  the  author,  but  19 
a  suitable  testimony  of  re&pect  to  a  magistrate, 
whose  energies  and  virtues  gave  him  celebrity  a- 
inong  the  best  characters. 

Gov.  B.  never  lost  his  attachment  to  his  native 
soil,  or  the  place  of  his  education.  He  left  a  request 
to  have  a  monument  erected  in  the  burial  ground 
at  Cambridge,  with  a  particular  order  for  defraying 
the  expence.  By  some  neglect  it  was  never  finish* 
ed.  It  is  true  of  certain  gentlemen,  that  they  inher- 
it the  fortune  without  the  spirit  and  industry  of 
their  ancestors.  And  h^s  eldest  son  did  not  follow 
)iis  steps. 

In  writing  an  account  of  gov.  B.  the  religious 
part  of  his  character  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He 
was  truly  pious^  though  he  might  be  inclining  tq 
enthusiast!^.  The  wits  of  Massachusetts  made 
sport  of  this,  and  suggested  that  he  appeared  tq 
greater  advantage  in  Whitcfield*s  journal  than  in 
our  political  annals.  He  did  not  want,  however,  the 
sagacity  ot  a  statesman,  and  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon  industry ;  he  was  as  strict  in  his  morals,  as 
pious  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  a  no- 
ble kind  of  enthusiasm  which  leads  a  man  to  pro- 
mote every  literary  and  religious  institution,  and 
to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power. 

That  gov  B.  loved  his  country,  all  were  ready  tQ 
allow.  ^  That  he  had  New  England  prejudices,  es- 
pecially in  favour  of  the  churches,  is  readily  grant- 
ed ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that,  under  his  administra^ 
tion,  the  province  enjoyed  as  much  peace  and  pros- 
perity, as  in  the  san^e  number  of  years  during  that 
century. 

The  strength  of  mtellect  which  marked  the  cha- 
racter and  proceedings  of  Burnet ;  that  extensive 
knowledge  of  law  and  government,  and  readiness  tp 
dispute  with  a  host  of  representatives,  were  not  so 
liberally  panted  t^  Ijiis  ^iiccesson     Mr*  Belcher 
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had  only  an  American  education,  but  his  talents 
were  above  mediocrity,  and  he  exercised  them  in  a 
manner  which  secured  reputation,  esteem  and  re« 
spect.  He  felt  the  lashes  of  satire  from  his  oppo- 
nents, who  were  witty  apd  severe  in  their  remarks ; 
but  he  had  the  support  of  his  integrity  ;  he  possess- 
ed a  noble,  generous  disposition  ;  and  might  make 
a  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the 
^sacrifice  of  a  large  property  to  serve  its  best  inter- 
est. 

Qoy.  Belcher  kft  twp  sons,  who  were  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  made  some  figure  in  life. 
•Andrew,  the  eldest,  was  graduated,  1724,  He 
hel4  several  publick  ofi^ces,  and  was  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council.  He  possessed  a  handsome  proper- 
ty, without  much  patriotick  j^eal,  or  literary  taste. 
He  died  before  the  revolutionary  war.*  Hutch* 
Hist.  vol.  If.  Evening  Posu  1740. 
•  Jonathan  Belcher,  chief  justice  of  Noya  Sco- 
tia, was  also  the  son  of  gov.  Belcher ;  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  received  the  honours  of 
pf  that  seminary,  .1728.  He  had  also  a  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  the  university  of  Cambridge^ 
and  from  Dublin.  He  app^ed  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  went  to  Chebucto  among  the  first  set- 
tlers. The  spot  received  the  name  of  Halifax  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  Mr.  Belcher  was  one  of  their  magistratest 
and  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  for 
some  years  was  lieut.  governor.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  habits,  prudent,  upright,  of  great  political 

f  His  seat  at  Milton  waa  consumed,  1776,  in  the  night,  by  aa 
accident.  His  widow,  with  the  old  lady,  gov.  Belcher's. widow, 
who  resided  with  her,  hardly  escaped  the  flames*  They  were 
carried  into  the  bam,  put  into  the  family  coachi  and  forgotten 
till  all  was  oyer.  The  bam  wa^  near  the  boiue  but  was  presenr* 
ed,  there  being  little  or  no  wind  stirring.  l''he  writer  of  this  ar« 
tide  recollects  taking  tea  with  the  ladies  in  this  faiam,  w)iich  was 
fitted  up  for  a  temporary  reception.  They  conversed  with  cheer* 
fulness  upon  the  publick  changes,  and  Uie  chanjges  in  their  own 
/nrcumstancet. 
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integrity.  His  prejudices  were  much  in  {avonr  of 
New  England,  which,  in  a  measure,  lessened  tliat 
respect  which  the  subjects  of  hb  British  majesty 
were,  otherwise,  disposed  to  pay  him  during  the 
revolutionary  war. 

Hi^  name  and  character,  however,  are  held  in  no 
sjiKillJ  reputation  by  the  people  of  the  present  j^ene- 
ration. 

BctKNAP  Jerekt,  D.  D.  holds  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  literary  men  ot  this  country.  His 
publications  are  as  much  read,  and  as  likely  to  at- 
tract further  notice,  as  any  books  of  the  kind.  They 
Have  certainly  excited  a  grateful  esteem  for  the  au« 
thor. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  June  4,  1744,  and  liad. 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  care  of 
tlie  celebrated  Level,  who  has  been  styled  the 
Busby  of  New  England. 

He  early  discovered  th^  marks  of  genius,  and  en- 
tered Harvard  College  in  1758.  His  mind  was 
there!  cultivated  with  care  i  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  classical  literature,  and  was  master  of  a 
great  variety  of  knowledge,  before  he  took  his  first 
degree.  » At  the  commencement,  A.  D.  1762,  he 
received  the  honours  of  the  college.  From  this 
time^  till  he  became  a  preacher  of  tlie  gospel,  he  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  his  studies,  and  discovered- 
such  talents  for  composition,  so  mucli  taste  and 
sentiment,  that  several  of  tlie  best  scholars  among 
the  clergy  predicted  his  future  excellence.  Some 
part  of  tnis  time  he  employed  in  instructing  youth  ; 
and  amidst  other  pursuits,  he  wrote  several  fugitive 
pieces*  which  were  not  known  to  be  bis,  but  were 
read  with  pleasure,  as  effusions  of  a  fertile  fancy,  or 
the  labours  oi  a  student,  who  had  more  than  com- 
mon parts  and  learning. 

Whilst  Mr.  Belknap  indulged  himself  in  philo* 
logical  inquiries,  and  studied  various  branches  of 
science,  he  had  very  serious  impressions  of  divine 
truth  ;  and  the  more  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the- 
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ology,  the  more  he  was  captivated  with  the  beauties 
of  religion.  He  no  sooner  became  a  preacher  than 
his  praise  was  in  the  churches.  His  sermons  were 
excellent ;  and  his  grave  manner,  jus^  emphasis, 
and  distinct  articulation,  were  more  striking  to 
well-informed  hearers,  than  those  graces  of  eloctt- 
tion,  which  render  some  preachers  popular^  or 
which  make  the  fanatical  muUitude  admire.  He 
was  ordained  at  Dover,  New- Hampshire,  when  he 
was  a  young  mian.  -There  he  passed  sever^  years 
of  his  valuable  life,  with  the  esteem  and  a&ction  of 
his  flock  ;  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  ministers  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  places,  all  of 
whom  regretted  his  departure  from  the  state.  He 
received  marks  of  attention  and  respect  from  the 
first  characters  of  the  community,  who  persuaded 
and  encouraged  him  to  compile  a  history,  which 
does  much  honour  to  our  country,  and  which  has 
given  the  author  a  name  and  distinction  among  the 
first  literary  characters  of  the  age« 

The  only  publications  which  s^pear  with  the 
name  of  Dr.  Belknap,  while  he  was  a  minister  in 
New  Hampshire,  beside  the  first  volume  of  his  His* 
tory,  are — a  sermon  upon  military  duty,  dedicated 
to  sir  John  Wentworth,  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  a  sermon  preached  be^e  an  association  of 
ministers,  which  has  since  been  reprinted  by  the 
society  for  propagating  the  ^ospel^  &c.  and  tlie 
election  sermon,  in  the  year  1785. 

He  wrote  other  pamphlets  and  several  political 
speculations  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  upon 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Col- 
onies. He  also  wrote  in  the  Boston  newspapers, 
against  the  African  slavery.  An  ingenious  young 
man  in  this  town,  at  the  desire  of  a  West  India  mer- 
chant,  had  written  in  favour  of  the  African  trade, 
using  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  gathered  for 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  from  the  scriptures  and 
the  practice  of  nations.  He  took  the  signature  of 
yoAn  Marshaniy  and  seemed  to  court  the  contro- 
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versy^  as  one  able  tg  maintain  his  ground  and  con* 
iute  his  opponents.  These  essays  being  published 
in  the  newspapers,  were  answered  through  the  sain« 
channel,  by  several  able  and  ingenious  hands« 
Among  the  best  pieces  were  those  which  proceed- 
cd  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Belknap.  When  the  Co. 
lumbian  Magazine  was  published  in  Philadelphia^ 
he  was  solicited  to  become  a  writer  5  and  in  that 
%voi"k  may  be  seen  the  first  sketches  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Biograpby. 

Dr.  Belknap  reiilovcd  to  Boston,  A.  D.  1787. 
The  church  in  Federal- street,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished upon  the  Presbyterian  model,  had  agreed 
to  form  themselves  upon  Congregational  principles^ 
and  they  invited  him  to  be  their  pastor.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  ministers 
and  pebplfe  of  the  bther  churches,  and  to  all  who  re- 
garded  the  interests  of  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
with  which  he  became  officially  connected  ;  being 
lully  confident  that  he  would  be  a  great  instrument 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning. 
As  an  overseer  of  the  college,  he  was  attentive  to 
Ihe  concerns  of  the  institution  ;  always  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  respected  its  wel- 
fare. During  the  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in 
th^s  town,  the  religious  society  with  which  he  was 
connected  grew  and  flourished*  llie  attachment 
was  strong  and  mutual.  While  they  adinired  his 
diligence  and  fidelity^  he  refceived  from  them  every 
testimony  of  respect,  which  marks  the  character 
of  a  kind  and  obliging  people;  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  encouraging  those  books,  which  are  design^ 
ed  for  the  use  and  benefit  oJT  children  ;  for  he  was 
their  sincere  and  a^ectionate  friend  ;  and  very  a&- 
ble  and  kind  with  all  classes  of  people.  He  gaVc 
advice  with  cheerfulness,  and  with  an  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  his  acquaintance,  which  invited 
their  confidence* 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Belknap  were  numerous. 
He  became  a  member  of  many  literary  and  beneVo^ 
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lent  societies ;  and  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
good  of  every  association  to  which  he  belonged. 
Wherever  he  could  be  of  service,  he  freely  devoted 
bis  time  and  talents. 

Of  the  Historical  Society  he  was  not  only  a  dili* 
gent  and  laborious  member,  but  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  the  founder.  While  he  was  in  New-Hamp* 
shire,  he  collected  a  great  number  of  facts,  dates 
and  circumstances^  and  most  valuable  compilation 
of  manuscripts,  which  might  give  information  and 
entertainment  to  persons  who  desire  to  know  the* 
history  of  their  own  country.  The  letters  which 
passed  between  the  admiral  and  general  at  Louis* 
berg  had  been  copied  in  a  lair  hand,  to  serve  for  a 
document  of  historick  information.  Col.  Sparhawk^ 
who  married  the  daughter  of  bir  William  Pepperell, 
not  only  obliged  Dr.  Belknap  with  the  perusal  of 
Ihem,  when  he  was  writing  the  history  of  New* 
Hampshire,  but  expressed  a  desire  that  he  would 
deposite  them  in  some  cabinet,  where  they  might 
be  read  by  others,  and  be  useful  in  future.  This 
idea  led  Dr.  Belknap  to  devise  a  plan  for  multiply, 
ing  copies  of  this  and  other  manuscripts,  as  the  on* 
ly  way  to  preserve  them  from  fire  or  any  accidents. 
He  was  the  more  impressed  with  the  propriety  of 
this,  as  he  was  witness  to  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Prince's  valuable  collection,  which  had  been  depos* 
ited  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old-South  meeting-housq. 
When  he  came  to  Boston,  he  suggested  this  to  sev- 
eral of  his  acquaintance.  In  this  town  he  met  with 
a  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Walcut>  a  worthy  citizen^ 
now  living,  who  had  conceived  the  same  idea  of 
multiplying  copies  of  old  books,  which  he  himself 
)bad  of  manuscripts,  and  who  had  made  a  great  col- 
lection to  keep  them  for  the  service  of  future  gene* 
rations.  Dr.  JBelknap  often  mentioned  to  the  wri^ 
ter  of  this  memoir,  that  what  Mr.  Walcut  suggest- 
ed,  of  preserving  books,  and  his  own  desire  to  pre^^ 
serve  the  letters  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  were  the 
iToundation  of  the  Historical  Society  :  an  institution 
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at  first  supported  by  the  labours  of  a  few,  not  sufE- 
ciently  favoured  by  the  publick  ;  but  now  claiois  a 
very  considerable  reputation  among  the  literary  in- 
stitutions of  America. 

As  an  author.   Dr.  Belknap"  appears  with  great 
reputation.     No  one  has  been  more  justly  celebrat- 
ed on  this  side   the    Atlantick.      T  he   History   of 
JNev)' Hampshire  is  full  of  good  information,   well 
arranged,  and  written   in  a  very   handsome  style. 
7 he  Foresters^  a  work  which  mingles  wit  and  hu- 
mour with  a  representation  of  the  manners  of  the 
American  people,  he  wrote  in  his  leisure  hours.    It 
has  passed  through  a  second  edition.  The  American 
Biography  is  a  monument  of  his  talents,  his  indue* 
try,  and  his  knowledge.     He  lived  to  publish  one 
volume,  and  to  prepare  another,  which  has  been 
printed  since  his  death ;  and  it  has  been  well   ob- 
served, that  this  event  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
a  useful  and  interesting  work,  for  which  the  pub- 
lick  voice  pronounced  him  peculiarly  qualified,  and 
which  the  world  of  letters  hoped  he  might  extend 
through  the  successive  periods  of  his  country's  his- 
tory. 

Other  publications  of  Dr.  Belknap  did  much 
credit  to  his  character,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
but  it  is  as  a  historian,  biographer,  and  promoter  of 
general  knowledge,  that  he  holds  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  eminent  characters.  As  a  theolo- 
gian, he  had  his  equals  ;  and  though  his  sermons 
were  well  composed,  and  filled  with  useful  observa* 
tions,  yet  wc  have  been  used  to  read  such  discours- 
es ever  since  the  American  wilderness  has  been  cul- 
tivated by  pious  hands,  or  become  a  part  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  But  very  few  have  excelled  as 
fine  writers,  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  like  the 
scholars  of  the  European  schools.  We  have  been 
led,  therefore,  to  set  no  small  value  upon  the  lives 
rf  such  men  as  Dr.  Belknap  and  the  late  Judge  Mi- 
BOt,  who  would  have  been  eminent  in  any  literary 
society  ;  men,  who  wrote  not  so  much  for  the  love 
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af  fame,  as  a  desire  of  being  useful ;  yet  wlw  gain- 
ed a  celebrity  of  character,  and  will  be  held  in  e  ve9<» 
lasting  remembrance. 

Dr.  Belknap  was  subject  to  paralytick  complaints, 
some  years  before  he  died.  These  he  considered 
as  indications  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  He  died 
suddeuly  with  a  return  of  tfab  disorder,  in  June, 
1798. 

BBtLAKONT  earl  of,  arrived  at  Boston  26th  of 
May,  1699,  being  appointed  to  tlic  government 
c^  New  York  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was  in 
the  chair  fourteen  months,  and  by  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  and  his  obliging  disposition,  he  render^ 
ed  himself  as  amiable  in  private  life,  as  he  was,  in 
his  station,  the  object  of  publick  esteem.  The  gen^ 
eral  court  made  him  grants,  for  his  services,  white 
he  remained  in  this  province,  to  the  value  of  1 875 
pounds  sterling,  a  much  larger  sum  than  hi«  pre<» 
decessor,  or  any  of  his  successors  obtained.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  harmony  subsisted  among- 
all  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  for  he  knew  how  to 
secure  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  the  enemies-of 
Dudley.  He  died  at  New  York,  ten  months  after 
he  had  left  Massachusetts,  March  5th,  1701. 

Bellamy  Josefr,  D.  D.  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  divines  of  New  England,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  1735,  being  then  six- 
teen years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  became 
a  preacher.  He  was  ordained  at  Bethlehem  in  1740^ 
then  an  obscure  village,  but  such  a  retired  situation 
as  would  suit  a  person  devoted  to  his  studies.  In 
1742,  his  zeal  blazed  in  the  cause  of  the  great  re- 
vival of  religion,  and  he  could  not  be  confined  to 
one  spot  of  the  vineyard,  but  went  from  place  to 
place  to  encourage  the  work.  He  preached  in  dif^^ 
ferent  parts  of  Connecticut^  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  every  day  ;  ar.d  several  times  a  day  as  occa- 
sions oflfered.  Those  ministers  who  were  blessed 
with  a  good  voice,  an  easy  utterance,  a  sensibility 
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that  would  glow,  and  a  zeal  that  would  burn,  were 
sure  of  6rouded  auditories  ;  and  were  followed,  by 
multitudes,  for  private  instruction.  Mr  Bellamy, 
with  many  others,  indulged  lively  hopes  of  success ; 
and  were  ready  to  think  the  day  of  glory  dawned 
upon  a  dark  and  deluded  world.  But  the  prospect 
was  soon  clouded,  and  all  their  expectations  were 
frustrated.  **  Many  ignorant  and  vain  pretenders 
to  uncommon  attainments  in  religion,  set  up  for 
publick  teachers ;  divisions  and  separations  were 
multiplied  ;  the  religious  awakenings  declined  fast ; 
the  enemy  triumphed ;  and  the  friends  of  Zion 
mourned."  Satan  upon  this  occasion  acted  a  dou- 
ble, as  well  as  wicked  part,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments of  a  pious  writer,  from  whom  the  sentence 
above  is  quoted.  He  first  *'  attempted  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  good  work  by  open  opposition,  and  at  length 
transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  This 
produced  a  flood  of  enthusiasm  and  false  Religion  ^ 
under  various  names 7*  Mr.  B.  soon  retuned  to  his 
stated  labours  at  Bethlehem,  finding  that  he  could 
not  be  useful  as  an  itinerant ;  and  applied  his  mind 
to  writing  a  book,  which  he  called '' true  religion 
delineated,"  which  was  much  read,  passed  througli 
several  editions,  and  certainly  marks  the  writer  as  a 
man  pf  very  discriminating  judgment,  and  high  the- 
ological attainments.  The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  Boston,  1750. 

In  his  sei>tin(ents,he  was  a  supralapsarian  Calvin- 
i9t,  Qne  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  divines  of  the 
s^ect,  called  frequently  bldwardians,  Hopkintonians^ 
4nd  in  son^e  places  by  his  own  name.  Wherein 
they  differ  from  the  old  Calvinists,  is  not  the  place 
of  a  biographer  to  point  out,  but  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  histories  of  our  churches,  and  con- 
troversies which  have  arisen  from  Dr.  Bellamy^s 
writings. 

besides  **  true  religion  delineated,"  he  wrote 
••  dialogues  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  by  Paulinus,'' 
**  sermons  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,**  **  the  mille, 
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Ilium,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  o{ 
sin,'*  "essay  on  the  gospel,"  ''the  great  evil  of 
$in,**  •'the  law  our  schoolmaster,^*  **  early  piety  re- 
commended;** these  were  single  sermons. 

He  also  published  several  pieces  on  **  creeds  and 
(Confessions ;  on  the  *'  covenant  of  grace  ;*'  and  on 
*' church  covenanting.^' 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  fond  of  preaching  upon  doctriw 
nal  subjects,  and  diffusing  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  belief.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  grave, 
solemn  and  impressive.  He  had  not  a  melodious 
toice,  but  it  was  strong  and  manly.  When  he  was 
a  young  man  he  was  doubtless  very  popular,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  his  declining  years,  owing  either 
to  less  concern  upon  people's  mind  abpi^t  religion, 
or  to  his  own  failure  in  delivery.  He  was  frequeat- 
ly  heard  to  mark  the  difference  of  times  and  man* 
ners,  when  the  aged  rose  up  before  hiiOf  and  when 
the  rising  generation  would  pay  little  respect  to  hi3 
grey  hairs.  Serious  people  always  regarded  him, 
Especially  men  of  speculative  in'quiry.  Many  had 
j^rofited  by  his  works,  and  among  the  ministers  of 
Connecticut,  who  have  a  high  reputation  in  their 
profession,  several  received  their  education  from 
him.  He  kept  a  school  for  theological  students  at 
Mis  house  after  they  had  passed  their  college  exer- 
cises, and  entered  upon  the  study  or  profession  c^ 
divinity. 

Among  the  correspondents  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  was 
Dr.  John  Fj*skine,of  Kdinburgh,  a  man  who  has 
done  much  honour  to  the  cause  of  religion,  an<l 
given  of  his  abundance  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
This  gentleman  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  talents  and  usefulness,  and  through  his 
kifluence,  a  diploma  from  Aberdeen  of  doctor  in 
divinity  was  presented  to  him  ;  which  at  that  time 
niust  have  been  honourable  as  a  distinction,  it  be« 
itig  among  the  first  if  not  the  very  first  doctorate  in 
the  colony.      But  it  was  still  more  honourable  to 
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Mr.  Bellamy,  as  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  friendft 
of  learning  and  religion. 

It  would  be  wrong  if  no  particular  mention  were 
made  of  the  friendship  between  presiderit  Edwards 
and  Dr.  Bellamy.  He  drank  deeply  of  his  spirit,  and 
though  not  so  profound  a  reasoner  as  that  great 
man,  in  metaphysical  researches,  who  may  be  just- 
ly called  the  Locke  of  America^  was  eminent  as  a 
logician  ;  and  an  able  divine.  Their  intimacy  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

Dr,  Bellamy  died,  March  6,  1 790,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age,  and  50th  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Hoak 
Benedict'* s  Juneral  sermon. 

Bellingham  Richard,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  under  tht-  first  charttr,  was  a  lawyer  of 
some  celebrity,  and  a  very  learned  man,  compared 
with  his  contemporaries  in  New  England.  He  ar* 
rived  at  Boston,  1635,  and  was  chosen  lieut.  gov. 
emor^  Mr.  Haynes  being  the  same  j  ear  introduced 
to  the  chair.  From  thi^i  year,  he  was  chosen  a  ma- 
gistrate (Mr.  Winthrop  succeeding,  1636,  to  his 
place  as  lieut.  governor}'  till  the  year  1641,  whch 
he  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  six  votes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
ance  from  Boston  were  much  displeased  at  the  con- 
duct of  Bellingham 's  friends,  and  when  the  general 
court  met,  it  was  voted  not  to  make  the  grant  of 
^100,  which  had  usually  been  made.  The  next 
year  gov.  Winthrop  resumed  the  place.  Mr.  Bel- 
lingham was  continued  a  magistrate  till  the  year 
1666,  when  he  succeeded  gov.  Endicot. 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  freedom,  civil 
and  religious,  which  the  people  of  New  England 
enjoyed.  The  commissioners,  who  came  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  province  when  Charlies 
11.  was  on  the  throne,  looked  upon  him,  therefore, 
with  a  jealous  eye.  By  their  representation,  he, 
with  four  other  gentlemen,  were  required  to  answer 
for  their  conduct  before  the  king.  The  ostensible 
reason  was,  that  they  were  best  able  to  give  a  true 
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account  of  the  province,  but  it  was  well  known  they 
\vere  odious  to  the  commissioners>and  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  as  men  disaffect* 
•cd  to  his  nijqesty's  government.  It  seems  from  the 
history  of  those  times,  our  general  court  discover- 
ed some  political  craft  upon  the  occasion.  They 
pretended  to  be  of  a  doubtful  mind  concerning  the 
l:ing's  letter.  But  if  it  were  genuine,  it  expressed 
only  a  desire  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony  ;  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  publick  affairs,  or  their 
internal  state,  could  be  communicated  without 
sending  away  such  a  number  of  useful  magistrates. 
The  debates  of  the  house  became  very  earnest. 
Some  thought  it  necessary  to  obey  tlie  king's  order^ 
•others  said  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  privileges. 
The  measure  was  violently  opposed,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen never  left  New  England.  Mr.  Bellingham 
was  elected  governor  of  the  province  this  same 
year,  and  continued  in  the  chair  till  he  died,  which 
event  took  place,  Dec.  7,  1672.  As  a  man  he  was 
benevolent,  upright  and  active  in  business;  as  a 
christian,  he  was  devout,  zealous,  attentive  to  ex- 
ternal  forms  as  much  as  *^*  to  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart.  ^^  As  a  governor,  he  loved  the  people,  and 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  station.  He  leaned 
rather  to  the  democratick  side  of  politicks,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  considering  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court  when  he  left  England. 

By  his  will,  le^overnor  Bellingham  left  his  large 
property  at  Rumney  Marsh  for  pious  and  charita- 
ble uses.  The  general  court  set  aside  the  will. 
Hutchinson^ s  History. 

BsRKABD  Francis,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  educated 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  proctor,  or 
solicitor  at  doctors  commons  when  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed governor  Belcher  as  governor  of  New  Jersey» 
in  175S.  He  was  removed  to  Massachusetts  in 
1760,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  Au- 
|;ust.    The  commencement  of  his  administration 
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was  favouraUip  f  but  in  the  course  of  it  U'as  prcg^ 
nant  with  evil  to  the  community.  In  hiB  fir&t 
speech  to  the  general  court  he  says,  **  my  duty  as 
the  king%  servant,  my  inclination  as  an  Englishmaii 
conspire  together  to  form  the  strongest  obligation » 
that  I  should  be  most  careful  in  preserving  not  only 
your  g!encr4l  rights,  but  also  those  particular  privi* 
jkges  which  have  been  granted  by  your  charter, '* 
At  this  session  they  granted  X 1300  as  his  salary  for 
the  current  year ;  and  presented  him  with  an  island 
ipalled  Mount  Desert,  the  title  to  which  was  after* 
wards  confirmed  by  the  king.  There  w^as  no  great 
Subject  of  altercation  between  the  governor  and 
house  of  representatives,  until  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763,  It  was  a  period  of  glory  and  triumph  for  th^ 
British  nation  of  which  the  remote  parts  of  the  em- 
pire  partook.  The  people  of  North  America  had 
inade  great  exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and 
were  fully  sensible  of  it.  The  provincial  soldiers 
deserved  well  for  their  courage  and  activity ;    a 

f>leasing  idea  was  indulged  of  lasting  harmony  and 
i"iendly  intercourse  between  the  parent  country  an4 
her  colonies  ;  unfortunately  this  was  soon  disturbs 
^d>  and  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of 
the  instruments  in  bringing  on  such  political  de« 
l>ates  as  caused  the  most  troublesome  animosities* 
He  was  always  obedient  to  the  mandates  of  a  minis* 
try,  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  ;  an4 
became  the  dupe  of  their  crafty  policy  and  ambi- 
tious designs.  In  1764  restraints  were  laid  upon 
the  trade  of  the  plantations  by  certain  acts  of  thc| 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  which  were  succeeded 
by  a  direct  tax  up^ln  the  colonies.  Nothing  could 
have  given  greater  offence  to  the  people  on  this  side 
pf  the  Atlantick,  than  the  stamp  act,  which  Mr. 
Grenvillc  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons 
towards  the  close  of  this  year.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  before  the  stamp  duties  were  laid,  the  minister 
called  a  meeting  of  the  agents,  and  requested  Iheni 
to  propose  ^y  other  tax  aa  ft  substitute  for  the 
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jiartiuilarly  attached  s  but  they  remon&trated  against 
tbi$,  and  every  kind  of  direct  tax  whatever,  as  a 
neaaure  to  which  the  coloni^ta  would  never  sub- 
mit.   When  it  waa  known  in  America  that  such  aa 
jK^t  had  passed,  and  was  to  be  put  into  immediate 
operation^  it  arrested  the  attention  of  every  class  of 
people  ;  it  roused  a  sipirit  of  resentment  which  me- 
naced every  man  in  power ;    and  alienated  the  af» 
fections  of  the  colonists  from  a  country,  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  looked  with  reverence  as  the  land 
of  their  fathers    1  he  friends  of  prerogative  became 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  in  particular  tlie  crown 
governors.      It  was  natural  indeed  to  suppose  that 
if  the  agents  of  the  colonies  had  been  consulted^ 
that  these  immediate  servants  of  the  government 
must  have  had  their  share  of  influence.      Bernard 
was  of  an  arbitrary  disposition,  and  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  freedom  which  was  enjoyed  in  New 
Kngland.      Upon  several  occasions  he  had  treated 
the  people  with  contempt ;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives with  arrogance,  and  even  the  council  with  dis- 
respect, though  several  of  this  body  were  his  friends 
and  favourites,  and  supported  his  measures,  when- 
ever they  could  do  it  without  risquing  the  highest 
resentment  of  their  constituents.      The  stamp  act 
was  repealed  in  1766;    this  was  a  cause  of  great 
joy  to  the  people ;    but  the  wiser  statesmen  in  the 
plantations  were  still  dissatisfied^  for  the  very  ad- 
ministration which  had  repealed  this  obnoxious  act 
had  passed  another  declaratory  of  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  tax  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  this  was  de- 
signed as  a  mere  declaration  and  a  salvo  for  the 
honour  of  parliament ;   but  another  ministry  were 
not  content  with  thi&     It  was  said  to  be  necessary 
that^here  should  be  some  acknowledgment  or  acqui- 
escence at  least  on  the  part  of  America  to  this  effect^ 
t>rthe  act  was  nugatory  and  lifeless.  Charles  Town- 
send  was  employed  to  put  a  soul  into  it,  which  he 
did  by  bringing  forward  a  duty  upon  oil  and  co- 
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lours,  upon  tea,  &c.  These  taxes  were  to  b^  Icvii. 
€d  in  the  colonies,  and  a  board  was  constituted  calL- 
ed  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  placed  in 
Boston  :  Charles  Paxton,  a  most  odious  creature  of 
government,  was  one  of  the  commissioners.  He 
wrote  to  Great  Britain  and  solicited  that  troops 
might  be  sent  over  for  their  protection.  The  gov- 
ernor also,  was  favourable  to  th^s  scheme.  Troops 
soon  after  arrived  in  1768  ;  this  afforded  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,  about  providing  quarters  for  them^ 
The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  criminate  the  towrt, 
discover  his  temper,  and  his  views.  These  were 
procured  by  the  generous  care  of  William  BoUan, 
esq.  through  whom  they  presented  their  defence, 
in  answer  to  the  slanderous  aspersions  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  to  Mr. 
BoUan  the  grateful  sense  they  had  of  his  services. 

From  this  time  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
sarcastick  remarks  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  gov.  B.  with  satirical  descriptions  of  his  domes- 
tick  habits^  and  with  essays  upon  law  and  govern*- 
ment.  in  opposition  to  sentiments  delivered  by  him. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  council,  he  com- 
plained of  a  piece  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  which 
ended  with  these  lines, 

^'  And  if  such  men  are  by  God  appointed, 
"  The  devil  may  be  the  I  ord's  annointed." 

'Upon  which  the  council  resolved,  that  the  piece 
was  scandalous  and  blasphemous  ;  which  stimulated 
the  writer  to  explain  himself  in  a  still  more  excep* 
tionable  manner. 

In  Feb.  1769,  the  house  of  representatives  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  the  other  American  colonies, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  governor.  He  de- 
manded of  the  next  general  court  that  they  should 
rescind  the  vote  by  which  their  predecessors  had 
authorized  this  letter  to  be  sent ;  this  wa.s  refused, 
but  17  members  out  of  109  voting  for  it. 

In  August^  following,  he  dissolved  the  general 
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#ourt,  finding  them  not  subservient  to  his  will. 
Upon  which,  votes  were  passed  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  province,  which  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  declaring  him  a  traitor  and  an  enemy 
to  the  country* 

His  administration  had  now  become  so  odious^ 
burdensome,  and  vexatious ;  and  there  were  such 
constant  altercations  between  him  and  the  general 
court,  that  it  seemed  necessary  he  should  be  re. 
moved  irom  the  government.  \  petition  to  the 
kint;  was  forwarded,  to  request  this  might  be  done, 
but  it  had  no  effect.  He  was  in  high  favour  at  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  where  his  administration  was 
the  subject  of  praise,  and  his  services  were  reward- 
ed with  a  title.  He  was  now  sir  Francis  Bernard, 
baronet  of  Nettleham,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  sooix 
after  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Kngland,  and  in 
the  month  of  August,  1769,  he  sailed  from  Boston 
in  thS"  Rippon  man  of  war  ;  and  never  returned ,  to 
the  province. 

Gov.  Bernard  left  but  few  friends  in  the  place, 
where  he  passed  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  was  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  and 
such  as  had  a  political  attachment  to  him,  soon 
lost  their  regard,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  au- 
thority. Such  men  never  have  those  frieiidships 
which  give  a  charm  to  social  life.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  those  of  his  own  household  were  of 
the  number  who  afforded  amusement,  by  furnishing 
the  most  ridiculous  representations  of  his  parsimo* 
ny ,  and  domestick  meanness.  There  were,  however, 
some  respectable  traits  in  his  character,  and  these 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  sober  and  tem- 
perate ;  had  fine  talents  for  conversation,  if  the  sub- 
ject pleased  him.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  books,  and  memory  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  particular  passages,  with  greater  facility 
than  most  men  of  erudition.  He  would  sometimes 
lloast  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  plays  of 
Sibak^speare.  He  was  a  friend  to  literature,  and  ii)r 
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terested  himself  greatly  in  fevour  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, when  Harvard  Hall  with  the  library  anid  pfatto- 
sophick  apparatus,  were  destroyed  by  &re.  After 
which,  he  presented  to  it  a  considentble  part  of  hkr 
own  private  library.  The  building  which  now  bears* 
the  name  of  Harvard  is  a  specimen  of  his  taste  in 
afchitecture  ;  and  while  it  was  building,  he  would 
sufier  not  the  least  deviation^  from  his  plan,  to  be 
made.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,,  which  was  the  effect  of  study  as  well  as 
education,  and  was  regular  in  hi^  attendance  upoiir 
publick  worship ;  attached  to  the  church  of  Kng- 
land,  but  no  bigot.  When  he  resided  in  the  coun* 
try,  he  seldom  rode  to  Boston  upon  the  sabbath,  - 
but  commonly  attended  service  at  the  nearest  con* 
gregational  church,  which  was  in  Brook  line,  though, 
his  house  was  witliin  the  boundary  of  Roxbury« 
He  gave  also  as  a  reason  fioir  this  preference,  that  the 
preacher  in  Brookline  was  shorter  in  his  servicesr 
than  most  puritanical  divines,  and  in  particular  than  • 
the  Roxbury  minister.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  printed  several  pamphlets,  chiefly  letters,  or  such 
as  had  the  form  of  letters,  to  men  in  power,  which 
contained  his  principles  of  law  and  policy  while  in 
America.  He  wrqte  several  pieces  of  the  elegiac 
kind  in  greek  and  latin,  which  are  printed  in  a  coK 
lection  made  at  Cambridge  after  the  death  of  George 
II.  and  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch,  to  the 
•  British  throne.  The  collection  is  styled  **  Pietas  et 
Gratulatio,''  Sec.  which  was  printed,  in  1761,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  king  from^  the  pen  of  lieut.  gover-*' 
nor  Hutchinson. 

Blackkan  Adam,  was  a  minister  in  Derby«  - 
shire,  but  came  to  New  England  with  the  early 
planters.  He  makes  one  of  the  first  class,  as  Dr. 
Mather  calls  them ;  men  who  were  in  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry  when  they  left  England.  Ue 
was  settled  first  at  Guilford,  then  at  Stratford,  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  so  good  a  preacher,  that  th<^ 
famous  Hooker  made  a  speech  o£  thia^  kifid>  **  If  hr 
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might  have  his  choice,  he  would  Uve  and  die  under- 
Mr,  Black  man's  ministry. 

The  epitaph  upon  Melancton  is  applied  to  him 
by  the  author  of  the  Magnalia.  Book  III.  page  95.  • 

Cui  Tttveu*  toto  regnabat  pectore  candor  ; 
Unum  cui  Coelum.  cura  laborq  ;  fuit : 
Nam  Rogitus,  qu&  sit  dictus  ratione  Melancton  ? 
Scilicet  Fnxinum^  qua  ratione  vocant. 

BoLLAK  William,  agent  for  Malssachusetts at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  England  and 
came  over  to  Boston  with  Shirley,  when  he  was  ap» 
pointed  governor.  In  1743,  he  married  his  excel- 
lency's second  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  25 
years.  She  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady.  Mr.  Bolian  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  was  advocate  general^  when  he  was 
chosen  agent  for  the  province,  and  sent  to  England 
to  solicit  the  reimbursement  of  the  charge  in  taking 
and  securing  Cape  Breton.  In  obtaining  this  he 
discovered  as  much  address  as  fidelity  ;  he  acted 
like  a  wise  man,  who  would  persevere  till  he  gained 
his  object.  When  the  other  agent  was  willing  to 
compromise  for  a  sum  which  would  redeem  the  bills 
St  their  depi-eciated  value,  he  set  the  matter  in  a 
dear  light,  and  ^*  made  it  evident  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  bills  was  as  effectually  a  charge  borne  by 
the  people  as  if  the  same  proportion  of  bills  had 
been  drawn  in  by  taxes ;  and  refused  any  accom* 
modation  without  the  full  value  of  the  bills  when  is* 
sucd'»* 

Of  his  services  in  thia  business,  and  in  all  affsurs 
i>f  the  province,  the  people  were  fully  sensible,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  whom  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts wished  to  keep  in  office.  His  relation 
to  Shirley,  his  belonging  to  the  episcopal  church, 
and  being  an  Englishman,  created  prejudices  in  the 


*  Mr.  agent  Bolian  arrived  in  Boston,  Sept.  19,  1740,  with 
653,000  ounces  of  siWer  and  ten  tons  of  copper :  which  makes 
175^00  pounds  sterling,  granted  for  reimbursement  of  the  Caps 
Breton  expedition,    Indefitndetu  MverttBcr. 
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minds  of  many  in  the  house  of  representatiresf. 
These  were  the  men  who  opposed  Shirley,  a  man 
averse  from  the  habits  of  New  England,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  arbitrar)'  system 
of  government,  than  his  predecessors  conceived,  or 
the  body  of  the  people  would  submit  to.  They 
were  friends  to  Pownal,  who  professed  himself  a 
high  whig,  and  afterwards  became  the  pointed  cnc^ 
ihies  of  Bernard.  Mr.  BoUan  even  gained  so  mu<^ 
influence  as  to  be  sent  again  to  England  after  he  had 
returned  with  the  money.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  displace  him  when  Shirley  left  the  province. 
His  services,  his  knowledge  of  provincial  business. 
his  faithfulness  had  been  a  security. '.  In  1762,  be 
was  dismissed^  and  Mr.  Mauduit  succeeded  him, 
k  worthy  man,  but  whose  only  merit  ^o  raise  him 
to  this  station  was,  his  being  a  leading  character  of 
the  dissenters.  He  soon  resigned,  confessing  him- 
iKslf  unequal  to  the  business.  The  house  of  repre- 
ibentatives  chose  Richard  Jackson,  and  then  Mr. 
Debert ;  but  Mr.  BoUan  was  employed  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  in  this  C24>acity  continued  to  serve  the  pro* 
vince.  In  1768,  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  letters 
wfitten  against  tiie  town  of  Boston  by  gov.  Ber- 
nard, gen.  Gage,  Sec.  and  from  this  time  he  became 
a  most  popular  man  amongst  those  who  once  could 
not  view  him  with  any  complacency.  Mr.  Hancock 
declared  in  the  house  of  representatives,  that  there 
was  no  man  to  whom  the  colonies  were  more  indebt- 
ed, and  whose  friendship  had  been  more  sincere. 
In  '1775,  he  was  active  in  pcomoting  the  interests* 
and  honour  df  the  mother  country  ;  by  seeking  for 
coficili^tory  measures,  which  he  pressed  with  all  his 
influeiice,  and  much  care  and  concern.  We  hear 
nothing  <^  his  publick  character  after  this  year,  and 
the  year  of  his  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  obit- 
uary of  our  American  newspapers.* 

•  His  printed  woAs  are,  Importance  and  advantage  of  Cape 
Breton  truly  stated,  London,  1746  ;  Colonis  Anglicanx  itlustra- 
taB,  4to.  London,  ir62  ;    Ancient  right  to  the  American  fishery 
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BowDOiK  Jambs,  governor  ci  Massachusetts^ 
was  bom  in  Boston,  1727.  flis  father  rose  from 
common  life  to  an  eminence  among  the  merchant^ 
of  the  town,  and  was  supposed  to  leave  the  greatest 
estate  which  ever  had  been  owned  by  any  individu* 
al  of  Massachusetts.  His  ancestors  were  French 
refugees,  who  left  their  country  after  the  revoca. 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  They  first  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  then  came  to  New- England,  1688. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  yopnges^ 
son,  who,  discovering  some  proof  of  early  genius^ 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
of  which  Mr.  Lovel  was  preceptor.  He  finishe4 
his  education  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
graduated,  1745.  He  very  soon  ^became  a  distia- 
guished  character  among  the  citizens  of  Boston  ; 
was  chosen  u  representative  to  the  general  court, 
1756^  and  from  this  year  continued  in  publick  life 
till  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  negatived  by  gov. 
Bernard,  on  account  of  his  being  the  most  leading 
whig  at  the  council  board.  He  was,  the  next  year » 
sent  representative  from  Boston ;  chosen  a  counsel- 
lor ;  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  because  he 
thought  his  influence  less  prejudicial  ^^  in  the  house . 
of  representatives,  than  at  the  council  board. '*  lie 
was  one  of  the  committee  that  drew  the  answer  to 
the  goverour's  speeches  where  he  asserted  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  by  strong  arguments,  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America.  For  this  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  negatived  by  gov.  Gage,  in 
1774,  who  declared-  that  •*  he  had  express  orders 
from  his  majesty  to  set  aside  from  that  board,  the 
faon.  Mr.  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Win- 
throp." 

During  thjs  memorable  year,  ddlegates  were 
chosen  to  meet  at  Philadeli^ia,  which  was  the  £rst 
congress  of  Uie  United  States.     Mr.  Bowdoin  was 

examined  and  stated,  4to.  London,  1764  ;   Freedom  of  speech 
«iid  wrtting  upon  publick  affiiirs  considered,  4to.  Xiondon,  Iflo. 
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the  first  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 
He  was  prevented  from  attending  his  duty    by  his 
01  state  of  health.   '    Mr«    Hancock  was  afterwards 
chosen  in  his  place.       In'  1775,  when  the  town  of 
Boston  was  blockaded,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  mddera- 
tor  of  the  meeting,  when  the  inhabitants  agreed  to 
give  up  their  arms  to  gen.  Gage,  on  condition   of 
their  being  permitted  to  leave  the  place  with  their 
property,  and  without  disturbance.       In  this  busi« 
ness  he  conducted  with  great  prudence  and  firm- 
ness,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  went  out  of 
Boston  after  the  agreement.     It  is  well  known  how 
shamefully  the  promises  of  the  British  command* 
ers  were  violated.     Mr.  Bowdoin  took  his  place  as 
chief  of  the  Massachusetts  council  at  Watertown, 
and  was  of  the  Jijteen^  who  by  the  charter  were  to 
act  in  the  room  of  the  goVernour,  when  the  office 
was  vacated.     In  1779 — 80,  the  convention  for/C%- 
tablishing  a  state  government  for  Massachusetts 
met  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Boston.     Of 
this  body,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  president.       During 
tiic  years  of  1785  and  1786  he  was  governor  of 
the  state.       When  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  planned,  and  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion met  to  consider  whether  it  should  be  adopted^ 
Mr.  Bowdoin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  delega- 
tion, all  of  whom  voted  in  favour  of  it.  He  made  a 
very  handsome  speech  upon  the  occasion,  which  may 
be  read  in  the  volume  of  their  debates.     From  this 
time,  he  changed  the  tumult  of  publick  scenes,  for 
domestick  peace,  and  the  satisfactions  of  study. 

He  always  had  been  a  student.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent'scholar  at  college,  and  afterwards  pursued  phi- 
losophical studies,  having  left  his  mercantile  busi- 
ness, that  he  might  enjoy  otium  cum  iignitaie.  His 
letters  to  Dr.  Franklin  have  been  published.  When 
the  American  academy  oi  arts  and  sciences  was  insti* 
tuted,  he  was  appointed  the  first  president,  and  con- 
tributed several  papers  which  were  printed  in  the 
first  Tolume  of  their  transactions.      He  also  pro* 
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nounced  an  oration,  ^*  upon  the  benefits  of  philoso* 
phy/'  which  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  also  in 
the  volume,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 
His  literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
country.  He  was  a  member  of  several  foreign  socU 
eties  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts  and  com* 
merce.  He  was  also  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
London.  He  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  several  universities  of  Lurope,  and  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  well  as  his  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  a  great  acquisition  to  this  seminary,  to  have 
him  connected  with  their  government.  As  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  council  he  was  ex  officio,  one  of  the 
overseers.  And  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  office  he  executed  with  great  judg- 
ment, honour  and  fidelity,  but  which  he  resigned 
'When  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  a  munificent  friend  to  the  college.  Beside 
his  donations  to  the  library,  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus,  he  left  £  400  Massachusetts  currency  to 
be  appropriated  to  certain  purposes,  as  mentioned 
in  his  will.  His  large  and  valuable  library  was 
given  to  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

In  other  walks  of  life  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  conspic- 
ous  and  useful.  When  the  humane  society  was 
instituted  he  was  chosen  the  first  president.  He 
was  always  ready  to  promote  every  literary,  benev- 
olent and  religious  institution.  He  exhibited  the 
Virtues  of  social  life  in  all  their  engaging  lustre,  and 
he  also  breathed  a  christian  spirit. 

His  mind  was  imbued  with  religious  sentiments, 
by  his  education,  and  formed  to  the  love  of  good- 
ness ;  he  was  fond  of  theological  inquiries  amidst 
the  course  of  his  other  studies.  Few  men,  who  are 
not  of  the  profession,  have  studied  divinity  with  more 
earnestness,  or  greater  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures.  He  early  in  life  became  a  commu- 
nicant at  the  church  in  Brattle-street.  When  the 
people  of  this  society  took  down  their  ancient  build- 
ing, it  was  the  desire  of  many  to  rebuild  their  church 
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in  a  more  eligible  situation.  Mr.  Bowdoin  offered 
a  spot,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  es« 
tates  in  the  town.  The  majority  preferred  the 
place  where  their  fathers  had  worshipped-  His  of* 
fer  being  declined,  he  contributed  largely  towards 
erecting  the  present  noble  and  superb  edifice.  That 
religion  which  had  supported  him  through  various 
scenes  of  his  life,  was  the  source  of  consolation,  du» 
ring  a  long  course  of  sickness,  owing  to  a  frame 
naturally  delicate.  He  recommended  to  the  rising 
generation  to  read  bishop  Butler's  analogy,  from 
which  he  had  derived  much  lo  strengthen  his  owa 
principles.  He  died  universally  lamented,  Nov.  6^ 
1790.  He  left  one  son,  the  hon.  J.  Bowdoin,  late 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  one 
daughter,  the  lady  of  sir  John  Temple,  late  consul 
general  of  Great  Bi  itain  in  the  United  States  Pem-- 
bertori^sMss.  Private  information.  Ihachpr^s  Sermon. 
BoTLSTON  Zabdiel,  F.  R.  S.  was  bom  in 
Brookline,  1681.  He  had  the  advantage  of  only  a 
common  education,  but  rose  to  be  the  most  emin* 
ent  medical  practitioner  in  the  town  of  Boston* 
What  gave  him  peculiar  distinction  was,  his  sue*, 
cess  in  inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  In  1720, 
he  introduced  this  practice,  and  is  known  to  be  the 
first  physician  in  the  British  dominions  that  dared 
to  do  it.  It  was  risquing  his  reputation  and  life. 
The  famous  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  recommended  this 
method  from  an  account  of  inoculation  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  he  had  seen  in  the  philosophical 
transactions.  He  first  communicated  it  to  Doug- 
lass, a  Scotchman  of  more  learning  than  true  wis- 
dom, who  treated  the  proposal  with  ill  nature,  and 
contempt.* 

*  Or.  Ramsay,  in  his  Review  of  Medicine,  in  the  18th  centuryf 
gives  g^reat  credit  to  the  clergy  for  their  exertions  at  this  time. 
'1  he  fact  is,  a  clergyman  first  recommended  it,  and  that  Dr. 
Boylston  was  supported  by  them  through  all  his  fembarrast* 
ments.  Dr.  Colmam,  as  well  as  Or.  Mather,  wrote  in  fa\our  of 
it ;  as  a  h(xly,  the  Boston  Msociafion  united  to  stop  the  .tor- 
rent of  prejudice,  which  hore  down  all  before  it.    ^me  of  the 
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'  He  then  made  application  to  Dr«  Boylston,  a  man 
^f  more  sagacity  and  moral  worth,  who  gave  it  to 
his  own  children  and  others  ;  and  met  with  won- 
(derful  success.  Douglass  became  a  convert,  when 
he  had  made  use  of  every  method  to  injure  his 
brother  physician,  whom  he  called  a  bold  and  ig» 
norant  quack,''  many  years  after  this.  By  this  ne^r 
mode  of  treating  the  small  pox  in  Boston,  274  per- 
sons were  inoculated  by  Dr.  Jb.  1721,  and  very  few 
died.  1  he  practice  was  very  soon  introduced  in 
the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  equal  success. 
£very  attention  was  paid  to  Dr.  Boylston  while 
he  was  in  England ;  among  other  honours  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  which  was  a 
rcivard  of  merit,  sufficient  to  balance  the  rough 
compliments  of  his  professional  acquaintance,  the 
Canting  abuse  of  persons  righteous  overmuch,  and 
the  coarse  epithets  which  issued  from  the  foul 
mouths  of  the  vulgar. 

He  wrote  several  papers  in  the  philosophipal 
transactions  of  London.  We  know  not  of  any 
Other  publications,  except  the  pamphlet  he  printed , 
on  the  *'  benefit  of  inoculation." 

After  a  long  period  of  eminence  and  skill  in  his 
profession  he  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in 
Brookline  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  there  on  the  1st  of  March,  1766;  and  was  in- 
terred in  his  own  tomb,  which  bears  the  following 
plain,  appropriate,  and  just  inscription." 

^^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Z.  Boylston,  esq, 

clergy  received  personal  injurft  others  were  insulted  in  the 
9treet,  and  were  hardly  safe  in  their  houses.  The  people  were 
not  willing  to  hear  them  on  Sunday,  till  the  success  of  the  prac- 
tice made  them  think  it  was  the  hand  of  Providence  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  newspapers  were  filled  with  arguments  for  and  a- 
^itist  it.  The  Courofi/,  printed  by  the  Franklins,  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Physicians,  who  abused  the  clergy  for  their  in- 
terference in  the  matter.  Every  bad  consequence  was  painted  in 
lively  colours  by  these  learned  editors,  who  thought  inoculation  un- 
favourable  to  the  health  of  people,  even  if  they  had  the  small  pox 
Itoore  favourably tkancommoDilcc. tec. Aifw  England Courunt^\72\. 
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physician,  and  F.  R.  S.  who  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  inoculation  into  America.  Through  a 
life  of  extensive  beneficence,  he  was  always  faith* 
ful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  affable  in  his 
manners ;  and  after  a  long  sickness,  in  which  he 
was  exemplary  for  his  patience  and  resignation  to 
his  Maker,  he  quitted  this  mortal  life,  in  a  just  ex* 
pectation  of  a  happy  immortality,  March  1,  1766." 
Thacher^s  Memoir.     Pierce's" Sermon. 

Bradford  William,  gov.  oi  Pi} mouth  colo- 
ny«  was  born  in  a  village  called  Ansterfield,  1588* 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  went  over  to 
Zealand,  where  he  was  taken  up  by  an  ofEcer,  as 
a  deserter  from  England «  but  soon  released,  having 
given  a  good  account  of  himself.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  /Amsterdam,  and  served  his  time  till  he 
was  of  age,  in  *^  working  of  silks,''  He  became  a 
man  of  industry  in  his  business,  converted  the  es- 
tate he  had  in  England  into  money,  and  behaved 
with  great  prudence  among  those  religious  people 
who  had  left  England  to  enjoy  peace  of  conscience  ^ 
with  whom  he  continued  till  the  church  at  Leyden 
agreed  to  transport  themselves  to  America.  When 
they  reached  Plyniouth,  he  lost  his  wife,  which  Was 
a  most  melancholy  event,  and  attended  with  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  grief,  as  she  accidently  fell 
from  the  vessel,  and  was  drowned.  After  governor 
Carver  died,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  governor 
of  the  plantation.  No  man  could  discover  more 
prudence  and  fortitude  than  Mr.  Bradford.  In 
those  times,  when  their  souls  were  tried  with  every 
difficulty,  he  was  not  cast  down  with  the  discour^ 
aging  state  of  their  affairs,  or  by  the  clouds  which 
covered  their  future  prospects.  He  found  it  nec- 
essary to  manage  things  di£ferently  from  what  had 
been^  proposed.  For,  in  order  to  resemble  Uie 
primitive  church,  the  planters  had  a  common  stock. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  to  encourage  industry,  each 
individual  should  be  master  of  his  own  property  j 
and  they  all  soon  perceived  the  advantage  of  the 
measure. 
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He  was  required  to  exercise  his  wisdom  in  anoth* 
er  matter,  which  threatened  evil  to  the  plantation, 
and  where  the  religion  they  held  so  dear  was  wound- 
ed in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Every  account  of 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth  mentions  the  conduct  of 
Lyford  who  attempted  to  disorganize  their  church, 
and  who  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Mr  B.  had  afterwards  a  hard  task  to  exculpate  * 
the  colony  from  a  charge  of  dissembling  with  his 
majesty  in  a  petition,  wherein  they  declared  that 
their  church  discipline  did  agree  with  the  reformed 
churches  in  Europe.  His  answer  to  this  charge 
is ;  that  they  had  kept  to  their  agreement,  had 
been  falsely  accused,  and  denied  that  they  were 
Brownists,  or,  like  those  Sectaries,  renounced 
the  church  of  England.  Mr.  B.  was  a  good  writ- 
er, compared  with  others  of  those  times,  though 
his  style  may  seem  uncouth  to  modern  ears.  He 
understood  several  languages  ;  latin,  greek  and  he- 
brew  ;  French  and  Dutch  he  spake ;  and  was  con- 
versant with  theology.  He  was  in  the  chair  above 
thirty  years»  and  died.  May  9th,  1657,  aged  69. 
Mr.  Winslow  was  elected  jfovernor,  1633,  1636, 
1644,  and  Mr.  Prince,  1634,  1657,  Every  other 
year  the  old  governor  was  elected.  Magnaliay  Book 
II,  page  5. 

•  BaADSTREET  SiMOM,  was  of  Emanucl  College, 
Ca:mbridge,  whence  he  removed  to  the  family  of 
the 'earl  of  Lincoln,  as  his  steward,  and  afterwards 
lie  lived  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  countess  of 
Warwick.  He  married  one  of  Mr.  Dudley's 
daughters,  and  after  her  death,  a  sister  of  sir  George 
Downing.  He  lived  to  be  the  Nestor  of  New  En- 
gland ;  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  century,  in 
1603.  and  wanted  but  two  or  three  years  of  com- 
pleting  it. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the. fathers  of  Masschu- 
setts,  was  a  magistrate  many  years,  and,  in  1662, 
was  sent  to  England  as  agent,  at  a  time  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  when  it  required  more  wisdom  than  he 
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possessed,  though  he  was  a  prudent  and  worthy 
person,  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Norton  was  his  assistant.  Their  business  was 
to  represent  the  colony  as  his  majesty^s  loyal  sub- 
jects^  when  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  actu- 
ated by  republican  sentiments,  and  were  puritans  of 
a  strict  denomination,  with  no  kind  of  reverence  for 
bishops  or  nobles.  They  met  with  a  more  favour* 
able  reception  than  their  friends  in  England  had  an« 
tio^ated  ;  and  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  king, 
ivhich  caused  much  joy  ;  and  led  the  agents  to  sup- 
j)ose  that  they  had  done  their  duty  completely  ;  and 
that  their  business  was  successful.  But  when  the 
general  court  met,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  let- 
ter was  discussed,  it  appeared  to  some  of  the  mag- 
istrates, and  to  the  leaders  of  the  populace,  that 
their  charter  privileges  were  invaded,  for  they  were 
required  to  send  their  laws  to  be  reviewed  in  Eng- 
land, and  such  as  might  be  found  contrary  to  the 
Icing's  authority  to  be  annulled.  There  was  also  a 
violent  attack  upon  their  religious  prejudices,  and 
upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  plantations ; 
far  liberty  was  given  to  every  man  to  use  the  com- 
mon  prayer,  and  that  all  of  honest  lives  and  conver^ 
aations  should  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  their  children  to  baptism. 

When  the  resentment  of  the  people  was  excited , 
it  did  not  fall  upon  Mr.  Bradstreet  so  much  as 
Mr.  Norton,  who  had  to  defend  himself  against  tlie 
religious  bigotry  of  the  age.  But  neither  gentle- 
man could  retain  his  popularity,  nor  resist  the  pub- 
lick  obloquy.  Mr.  N.  died,  it  was  said  of  chagrin^ 
while  Mr.  Bradstreet  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  bis  other  station,  being  conscious  of  rec- 
titude, or  feeling  a  cold  indifference  towards  the 
opinion  and  the  clamours  of  the  multitude.  Every 
impartial  person  -who  now  recurs  to  those  transac- 
tions will  rather  wonder,  that,  at  such  a  court  as 
Cbarles  II.  they  could  obtain  so  much,  than  think 
Ihat  Ihejr  weie  worthy  of  blame.     In  1679^  Mr«  B. 
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was  chosen  governor.    Hutchinson  represents  him: 
as  the  head  of  the  moderate  party  while  he  wafr  ia 
office.  The  deputy  governor,  Mr.  Danforth,  leditfao 
popular  side :    Stoughton,  Dudley  and  Brown  of 
Salem  were  inclined  to  the  royalists.     They  fell  in 
with  the  governor,  and  were  afterwards  disposed  ta 
go  beyond  his  measures     When  Mr.  Dudley  was 
appointed  to  be  the  head  of  administration^  Brad>« 
street  was  appointed  counsellor^  and  refused  the 
commission.     He  opposed  with  earnestness  An«> 
dross's  arbitrary  proceedings.     And  when  the  peo*^ 
pie  put  down  his  authority,  they  made  ehoice  of 
their  old  governor  for  their  president ;  he  continued 
their  first  character  till  the  arrival  of  sir  Williao^ 
Phipps,  with  the  new  charter,  and  then  the  venerable 
old  charter  governor  resigned  the  chair,  which  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  of  many,  who  remembered  an-^^ 
cient  times,  and  beheld  the  scenes  now  opening,  anJ 
which  were  to  introduce  more  prosperous  daysy 
with  the  sigh  of  regret,  and  emotions  which  they* 
could  not  express.      Governor  Bradstreet  died  at 
Salem,  March  27,  1697,  aged  95.      He  had  been  a 
magbtrate,  secretar}',  agent,  commissioner  for  the 
United  Colonies,   and  governor  of  the  province. 
Not  the  nu>st  highly  esteemed  by  any  party,  but 
despised  by  none ;   upright  as  well  as  moderate  ia 
his  principles*  ^^  Medium  est  mrtus  quod  tenuisse  ju- 
vat."     This  is  good  as  a  lesson  for  children^  and 
agrees  well  with  the  christian  religion.     But  it  op« 
poses  the  views  of  enterprising  men,  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  zeal  of  those  who 
delight  in  controversy.    Hutch,  vol.  L  page  18. 

Brattle  Thokas,  treasurer  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  graduated  at  that  seminary,  to  which  he 
was  always  a  munificent  friend,  1676.  And  was 
chosen  treasurer,  1693  ;  which  office  he  retained  tUl 
bis  death,  17 IS. 

He  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and  a  useful,  as 
well  as  opulent  citizen.      From  him^  one  of  the 
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Streets  took  its  name ;  and  be  was  the  principal 
founder  of  Brattle-street  church.  He  was  equally 
distingiiished  for  his  good  sense  and  good  breed- 
ing ;  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  his  genius  and 
learning ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  publick  prosperity. 
He  was  obliged  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with 
certain  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  too  much  attached 
to  the  platfcM'm  of  the  New  England  churches»when 
he  proposed  the  plan  of  the  new  church  ;  but  he 
behaved  with  equal  spirit  and  honour  :  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Dr.  Colman  to  be  pastor, 
who  was  ordained  in  England,  the  society  grew 
and  ftourished  under  his  care  ;  and  has  ever  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  upon  the 
congregational  establishment. 

There  was  another  occasion  of  exerting  his  tal- 
ents, when  the  country  was  under  the  strangest  de- 
cision, and  a  number  of  innocent  persons  suilered 
an  ignominious  death,  from  a  suspicion  of  witch* 
craft.  Mr.  B.  wrote  an  account  of  those  transac 
tions,  which  was  too  plain  and  just  to  be  published 
in  those  unhappy  times,  but  has  been  printed  since  ; 
and  which  cannot  be  read  without  feeling  sentiments 
of  esteem  for  a  man  who  indulged  a  freedom  of 
thought  becoming  a  christian  and  a  philosopher. 
Hci  from  the  beginning,  opposed  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the 
perverse  zeal  of  those  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who, 
.  by  their  preaching  and  conduct,  caused  such  real 
distress  to  the  community.  They,  who  called  him 
an  infidel,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  his 
wisdom  shone  with  uncommon  lustre. 

Mr.  Brattle  is  recorded  among  the  benefactors  of 
Harvard  College,  and  when  he  died  they  lost  one  of 
their  best  and  most  useful  officers* 

Though  Mr.  B.  was  the  author  of  several  fugi- 
tive pieces,  we  have  have  nothing  under  his  name 
but  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  styled,  *'  a  full  and  candid  account  of  the 
delusion  called  witchcraft  which  prevailed  in  New 
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England  ;  and  of  the  judicial  triaU  and  executions 
at  SaleiHt  in  the  county  of  tssex,  for  that  pretended 
crime,  in  1692.     HiSt.  Coll  vai.  F.  page  61 — 80. 

Bratti.£  WilliaMi  minister  of  the  church  in 
Cambridge,  was  the  brother  of  Thomas,  and  bom 
at  Boston,  1662.  Was  graduated  1680;  and  cho- 
sen tutor  and  fellow  of  the  corporation. 

In  the  year  1696,  be  was  ordained,  and  still  kept 
up  his  connection  with  the  college,  though  he  left 
the  immediate  government  and  instruction..  He  was 
active  in  promoting. every  thing  which  would  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  prosperity  of  that  literary  so- 
ciety. His  benevolent  disposition  stimulated  him 
to  give  largely  to  indigent  students,  and  he  bc« 
queathed  a  handsome  legacy,  which  is  now  employ* 
ed  for  their  benefit. 

lie  *  was  hinaself  a  very  accomplished  scholar, 
a  great  logician,  a  philosopher,  a  .writer  of  philolog- 
ical taste,  as  well  as  eminent  in  theological  learning* 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  pajdi^tick,  soft,  melting 
and  persuasive,  A  son  of  consolation  :  for  bis  spir* 
it  dwelt  not  in^r^,  nor  could  it  ride  in  the  storm. 
He  was  the  particular  friend  of  pres.  Leverett,  Dr. 
Ccdman,  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  three  of  the  mostel^ 
egant  men  of  New  England  in  their  manners,  as 
well  as  the  cultivation  of  the«  mind.  Mr.  Brattle 
had  also  an  extensive  correspondence  abroad,  and 
w^s  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 

Mr.  Agent  Dummer.in  one  of  his  letters  gives  an 
exalted  character  of  the  Cambridge  minister  in  a 
few  descriptive  lines.  *'  I  think  the  modem  ser* 
mons  which  are  preached,  and  printed,  are  very  lean 
and  dry,  having  little  divinity  in  them  or  brightness 
of  style  ;  I  am  sure  they  are  no  way  comparable  to 
the  solid  discourses  which  Mr.  Brattle  gives  you 
every  week." 

This  excellent  man  died  Feb.  15,  1717,  aged  55. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  given  by  Dr.  Holmes 
in  his  history  of  Cambridge.  N^any  particulars  of 
his  life  and  preaching  are  also  recorded. 
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Dr.  Cotman  preached  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Mr. 
Brattle,  which  may  be  read  as  a  most  beautiful  eu* 
logy  from  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  judicious  friend- 
Mr.  Brattle  published  a  compendium  of  logick, 
^*  secundum  principia  D.  Renati  cartesii  plerumque 
cSbrmatum,  et  cate  chistice  propositum.''  I  nis 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  studied  in 
college  till  the  yeiff  1765,  and  is  now  valued  by  men 
of  learning  as  an  excellent  compendious  system ; 
but  is  found  only  among  rare  and  curious  books. 

Brewster  William,  a  distinguished  character 
among  the  first  planters,  was  born,  1560.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  made  a  league  with  the  states  of 
Holland,  she  sent  Davison,  as  her  ambassador,  wha 
<:arried  Mr.  Bj*ewster  with  him,  as  his  secretary,  in 
whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  who 

Eined  the  esteem  of  tt^  people.  The  keys  of 
uslttng  were  committed  to  him  while  the  negotia* 
^on  was  pending,  and  when  the  business  was  fin- 
ished, lie  received  from  the  states  a  golden  chain,  as 
m  reward  of  merit.  The  ambassador  was  afterward9 
disgraced,  owing  to  the  capricious  humour  of  his 
mistress,  who  always  laid  her  own  faults  upon  her 
eourtiers.  His  fiiithful  secretary  adhered  to  him^Uke 
lite  true  friend,  in  the  time  of  adversity.  The  same 
integrity  Mr.  B.  manifested  in  all  his  affairs,  and 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life  ;  for  his  pi- 
ous zeal  operated  upon  the  virtuous  affections  of  his 
Boul.  He  was  so  highly  respected  in  the  church 
ef  Leyden,  as  to  be  chosen  their  ruling  elder ;  and 
he  acted  like  a  shepherd  in  leading  the  flock  through 
the  paths  of  the  wilderness.  He  would  not  accept 
the  office  of  pastor,  but  preached  to  the  people  who 
came  over  with  him  to  Plymouth,  and  performed 
most  part  of  a  minister's  duty.  The  church  were 
benefitted  by  his  labours,  and  would  have  been  hap- 
py if  he  had  consented  to  administer  the  ordinances^ 
for  he  was  wise,  learned  and  prudent.  By  his  in« 
fluence  he  might  have  prevented  those  disorders 
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which  sprang  from  the  gifted  brethren.whoi  were  ^t 
to  speak ;  and  from  tliose  ignorant  or  diesigning  men, 
%vho  took  upon  themsclveb  the  pastoral  office. 

Elder  Brewster  was  as  bold  in  defending  the  ' 
plantation  against  the  Indians,  as  he  was  meek  and 
humble  when  diffusing  the  light  of  truth,  or  describ- 
ing the  offices  of  love.  He  lived  to  be  84  years  old, 
and  his  usefulness  increased  with  his  years.  He 
was  able  to  work  in  the  field  and  preach  to  the  peo<- 
pie  till  he  was  called  out  of  the  world,  April  16„ 
1644.     Morton^  Prince ^  Belknap. 

Br  I  DC  E  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  old  or  first 
church,  was  born  at  Hackney,  in  England,  1657; 
had  a  liberal  education^  and,  as  a  man  of  business^ 
travelled  over  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  from 
being  a  merchant  of  integrity  and  honour,  he  be* 
came  a  pious  and  useful  minister  of  religion.  From 
the  Mediterranean  sea  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  first  preached  at  Jamaica  ;  from  that 
island  he  went  to  New  Providence,  and  while  he 
resided  there  was  the  principal  man  in  the  place. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bermuda,and  was  remark* 
ably  assiduous  in  a  time  of  pestilence  and  great 
mortality.  It  is  said  he  preached  twenty  nine  times 
m  one  month.  His  first  place  of  residence  in  North 
America  was  West  Jersey,  and  he  came  to  Boston 
about  the  year  1705.  He  was  ordained  in  May,  of 
the  same  year,  being  invited  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
a  flock,  whose  famous  predecessors  were  to  be  suc- 
ceeded. ^*  The  light  was  now  fixed  in  a  candle* 
Stick, ^'  according  to  the  language  of  Cotton  Math- 
er, "  and  shone  for  eleven  years  together,  some  of 
the  rays  of  which  we  have  in  his  printed  coroposi* 
tion."     He  died,  Sept.  26,  1715,  aged  58^ 

He  has  been  thus  characterised  by  a  writer  more 
elegant,  though  less  learned,  than  Dr.  Mather,  as  a 
man  upright  and  conscientious,  meek,  mild,  quiet, 
gentle ;  not  the  brightest  and  most  active  of  his 
brethren,  but  a  goodly  speaker ;  his  gravity  and 
eomposure  were  neither  frigid,  nor  austere ;  prayer 
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was  his  gift,  the  bible  was  his  library •♦    Colman^s 
Juneral  sermon. 

BucKMiNSTER  JosEPH,  minister  of  tlie  church 
in  Rutland,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.     He 
received  the  honours  of  the  seminary,  17S9  ;    was 
ordained  at  Rutland,  1742 ;  and  continued  a  faithful 
and  laborious  pastor  of  that  church  above  50  years. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
for  his  piety  and  usefulness,  and  as  much  esteemed 
by  his  flock.      He  was  in  principle  a  sublapsarian 
Galvinist.      In  defence  of  these  sentiments  he  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy,  and  his  writings  discover 
solidity  and  strength  of  mind,  attention  to  theology, 
and  an  'ardent  desire  that  all  men  should  believe 
what  he  supposed  the  doctrines  of  the  scriptures. 
In  1719,  Mr,  Foster,  of  Stafford,  printed  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  held  forth  a  twofold  justification  ;    and, 
**  a  remedial  law,  or  law  of  grace,  whose  precepts 
are  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  fallen  sinner's 
abilities  ;*'  according  to  which  they  are  able  to  do 
well,  and  so  ensure  their  future  felicity.     This  was 
judged  a  heretical  sentiment  by  the  ministers  in 
Worcester  county^  and  Mr.  B.  printed  a  pamphlet 
on  Rom.  x.  4,  which  is  an  answer  to  Mn  Foster^ 
and  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
association,  signed  hy  Nathan  Fisky  scribe.     Mr. 
F.  replied,  and  several  pamphlets  were  written. 

Mr.  Buckminster  also  published  dissertations  u^- 
on  gospel  salvation^  Ephes.  ii.  9,  10,  11.  In  these 
he  holds  the  doctrine  of  election  against  the  Armini- 
ans ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  opposition  to  the  su- 
pralapsarianSy  he  says,  '*  The  decrees  have  no  di- 
rect positive  influence  upon  us.  We  are  determin- 
ed by  motives,  but  act  freely  and  voluntarily.  They 
lie  in  the  foundation  of  the  divine  proceedings,  and 
compose  his  plan  of  operation.  They  infer  the  cer- 
tain futurition  of  things,  but  have  no  influence  ab 

*  His  printed  discourses  are^  I.  The  mind  at  ease.  3.  Wbat 
fidthcando.  3.  Jetiiro's  counsel.  4.  A  sermon  to  the  artillery 
company. 


esSff^ht  16  briAg  them'  t6  ^ass.  Wlrais  God  cfaobscai^ 
he  caU&;  yet  choosing  is  one  thing,  and  eaMin^ 
^lAofher,'^  Sic.  And  atehough  Mr.  fi.  ad[)owft  *'  h# 
promises  of  social  favours  to  the  unregenfcrate;'^ 
yet  hd  will  grarnt  *^  thut  encouragements  ate  given 
as  grounds  df  hope  ;  and  which  cair^  the  mttire  of 
>  promise.'^ 

Mr.  B.  died  in  the  73d  year  of  hid  a^,  Nov.  37* 
1792.^  He  left  a  son  in  the  ministry,  rev.  J.  Buck^ 
minster,  D.  D.  of  Portsmouth,  whose  son,  the  rer* 
J.  S.  Buckminster*  is  minister  of  the  chnrefa  in 
Brattle  street,  Boston. 

BuLKLKY  PctEK,  the  first  minister  of  Concord^ 
Massachusetts, was  the  son  of  £dwardBulkley,D.D. 
ah  eminent  minister  in  Bedfordshire,  whose!  name 
is  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  book  of  die  mar* 
tjtk.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  admitted  a 
Member  of  St.  John^scollegei  Cambridge,  and  while 
h6  wasjiiAior  bachelor,  was  chosenySf/Zru^ ;  and  then 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity. '  He  came  to  New 
£ngiand,  1635';  resided  at  Cambridge  somie  months, 
mnd  theti  preferred  a  place  in  the  more  interior  pailt 
!df  the  country.  The  spot  was  pleasant,  aild  fr<mi 
being  one  of  th6  towns  of  the  first  plantei^,  hai 
sihce  become  oue  of  the  most  flourishing  m  the 
fiMnty  of  MidHese^.  It  dtill  be^rs  th€^name  of  Ce» 
tord,  which  h^  gave  it ;  and  tYt&  twelfth  church  waf 
gadlered  here,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  coto. 
tiy.  He  possessed  a  handsome  eaitate ;  and  it  is  also 
reported  of  him  that  he  gave  away  a  number  of 
£irms  to  several  persons  who  became  good  hus* 
bandmen.  Some  of  them  had  been  his  servants,  and 
became  respectable  men  among  the  yeomanry.  Dn 
Mather  says  he  was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  a  per* 
son  of  extj^nsive  reading,  who  gave  advice  to  yodn 
students^     He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Haiirar 


s 


*  His  pqbliditions  are,  an  ordination  serroont  a  sermon  upoif 
fiimily  reHgioRt  paraphrase  on  Rom.  x.  4,  dissertations  on  Ephes. 
ii.  9,  10,  111  and  a  sermon  npon  the  covenant  made  with  MH^ 
hamy  fcct 
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College  at  the  begihtiing  of  that  literary  institution. 
Having  a  handsome  library  of  his  own,  he  endowed 
the  pablick  library  at  Cambridge  with  a  considera- 
ble part  of  it.  .  He  was  a  man  of  hasty  spirit,  and 
quick  at  shewing  resentment ;  disposed  likewise  to 
make  severe  remarks,  hi  his  seimons:  was  one  of 
the  strictest  of  the  puritans,  and  had  given  pfience 
on  this  account  t6  some  of  the  moderate  party  in  the 
old  country 9  as  welt  as  to  the  enemies  of  thei  dis- 
dciiting  interest. 

-  .  During  his  ministry  the  pastor  and  ruling  elder 
had  a  dispute,  and  it  ended  in  requiring  the  elder  to 
abdicate  his  sest.  .  Thev  called  an  ecclesiastical 
toimciU  and  this  was  *the  advice.  The  improve- 
ment he  made  of  this  unhappy  contention  may  be 
profitable  .to  ministers  in  other  places,  some  of  whom 
.meet  with  trials  from  false  brethien  ;  or  those  who 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit.  Mr  Bulkley  learned 
from  it,  to  ^^  know  more  of  God »  more  of  himself, 
mid  nu>re  erf*  men." 

This  worthy  man  died,  A.  D.  1658,  ag?d  77. 
He  was  an  author  of  uncodnmon  reputation,  and 
wrote  handsomely  in  Latin  or  English.  Tlie  first  set- 
tlers, of  Massachusetts  were  in  general  excellent  lat- 
in, scholars,  and  many  of  them  made  a  figure  in  the 
universities,  of  tlufope.  H  stems  Mr.  Bulklcy  was 
A  poet;  he  wrote  poems  when  he  was  above  72, 
which  have  been  praised  by  scholars  of  the  next  age.^ 

The.  year  before  he.  died  he  composed  the  follow- 
ing epigram, 

« 

Pigni  tenectulis  jam  venit  inutilis  etas, 
l^^ii  aliud  nunc  sum  quaro  fere  pondus  iners. 

*  Hp  printed  several  hooks ;  one  u/ion  the  covenant ;  several  ser- 
mons upon  Zee.  ix  11.  Concerning  these,Mr.  Shepherd  of  Cam- 
*t>ridge,  says,  ''  7%(?  church  of  God  w  bound  to  blcfi%  God^  fitr  the 
holy  J  judicious  and  learned  labours  of  this  aged  servant  of  Christy 
who  has  taken  fiainnto  discover,  and  that,  not  in  W/rds  and  altrgO' 
ties;  but  in  demonstration  and  rtnd^  nee  of  spirit  ^  the  great  mystery  tf 
'  godliness  ttfrafit  up  in  the  covenant*  >  ' 
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Da  tamely  alme  Deus«  dum  vivmnii  vivere  laudt 

Ktemum  sancti  nominis  usque  tui* 

Ne  vivam  (potiii»  n>ortat  !)  nil  utile  agendo 

Finiat  opto  magis,  mora  properata  dies. 

Vet  doceain  in  sancto  csctu  tua  verba  aalutisi 

C«lestiv«  canam  cantica  sacra  choro 

Seu  vivami  moriarve,  tuns  sum,  Christe,  quod  uni 

Debita  vita  mea  est,  debita  morsque  tibi. 

BuLKLSY  John,  minister  of  Colchester,  Con- 
necticut, is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chauncy  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  New  England.  He  knew  him 
when  he  himself  was  a  young  man,  and  often  spake 
of  him  in  company  with  his  brethren  ;  relat- 
ing things  astonishing  of  lus  memory.  In  a  written 
account  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  he  says, 
^^  that  Mr«  Dummer  and  he,  who  were  classmates  at 
college,  were  accounted  the  greatest  geniuses  of  th^ 
day.  The  preference  was  given  to  Dummer  in  regard 
ot  quicknes^,briUiancy  and  wit ;  to  Bulkley  in  regard 
to  solidity  of  judgment  and  strength  of  argument." 

Mr.  Bulkley  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Gershom 
Bulkley,  and  grandson  of  Peter  Bulkley  of  Con- 
cord.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUegCj 
16^9,  and  died,  suddenly,  June,  1731. 

In  1 729,  he  printed  an  account  of  an  impartial 
debate  at  Lyme,  *'  upon  the  subjects  of  baptism, 
the  mode  of  baptising,  and  the  maintenance  of  min- 
isters." No  other  publication  appears  with  his 
name. 

Burnet  William,  esq.  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, son  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sa- 
rum,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  March  preceding 
the  revolution,  and  named  William  after  the  illus- 
trious prince  of  Orange,  who  was  his  godfather. 

The  great  part  which  his  father  had  m  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince  to  the  British  throne,  and  his 
steady  attachment  to  the  Hanoverian  line,  brought 
him  early  into  the  notice  of  the  court.  In  the  year 
1 720,  he  was  in  the  post  of  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, which  he  exchanged  for  the  government  of 
!Ncw  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  arrived  at  New. 
York,  Sept.  19.  The  first  speecA  he  made^  discov- 
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mm  as  kU  father  and  sir  Isaac  Newtoii.  In 
youth  he  had  inclined  to  infidclHy,  but  ajfterwards 
become  a  scholar  in  sacred  as  well  as  profahe  stu» 
dies-'* 

/  From  an  account  of  him  in  Chandler's  life  of  prc- 
sideilt  Johnson,'  we  should  suppose  lie  was  an  in- 
quirer  of  some  liberality.  He  persuaded  Johnson 
to  read  Whiston,  and  Dr.  Clark's  works,  **  so  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  Arian,  which  the 
governor  wished  him  to  be."  But  according  to 
other  accounts  there  appears  aii  inconsistency.  For 
while  he  was  governor  of  Jersey  he  prepared  a 
bill  that  fixed  a  penalty  upon  aH  who  denied  the  Sa« 
viour's  divinity  9  or  the  truth. of  the  scriptures.  This 
was  more  pious  than  judicious.  Itnfiight  have  pass- 
ed in  some  of  the  provinces^  but  here  the  Quakers 
>    had  an  inft\ience  which  was'  exerted  against  it. 

In  the  'year  1724,  he  printed  an  **  essay  on 
scripture  profdiecies,"  which  is  a  work  of  ingenui- 
ty  as  well  as  piety,  -the  result,  perhaps,  of  his  in* 
quirie$  when  he  was  under  Uie  care  of  sir  Isaa^c 
Newton. 

While  he  was  govembr  of  Massachusetts,  he  an- 
swered  a  letter  of  a  popish  priest  in  Canada,  which 
contained  a  reflection  upoii  the  &rst  reformers. 

These  works  praise  him/  Mre  really  curious  and 
worth  preserving. 

Cabot  Sebastiak,  who  first  discovered  the 
continent  of  North  America,  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  an  enterprising  navigator*  a  Venetian,  was 
bom,  1467.  When  he  was  a  youth  hcmade  6eve* 
ral  voyages  with  his  &ther,  and  brothers.  In  1552^ 
he  projected  the  plan  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  En> 
gli^  to  Russia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ex- 
tensive commerce  which  has  ever  since  been  carri* 
ed  on  between  the  two  nations.  He'  was  also  the 
first  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of  the  needle. 
He  died,  i557.» 

•  T;ii»  spring,  1496;  John  Cabota,  a  Venetian,  sails  wiih  twg 
«h'ps  from  England,  steers  wesiward,  discovers  the  shore  of  the 
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Calbf  Robert^  merchaiit,  in  the  town  of  Bos« 
ton,  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  book  against 
witchcraft,  when  the  people  of  Massachusetts  werq 
under  the  most  strange  kind  of  delusion.  The  na- 
ture of  this  crime,  so  opposite  to  ^11  common  sense^ 
has  been  said  to  exempt  the  accusers  from  observe 
ing  the  rules  of  commpn  sense/  This  was  evident 
from  the  trials  of. witches  at  Salem,  1693.  Mr.  Ca«^ 
lef  opposed  facts  In  the  simple  garb  of  truth  to  fan- 
ciful representations ;  yet  he  offended  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  influence.  He  was  obliged  ta 
enter  into  a  controversy,  which  he  managed  with 
boldness  and  address.  His  letters  and  defence  were 
printed  in  a  volume  in  London,  IV 00.  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  was  then  president  of  Harvard  College  ;  he^ 
ordered  the  wicked  book  .to  be  burnt  in  the  col« 
lege  yard  ;  and  the  members  of  the  old  north  church 
published  a  defence  of  their  pastors,  the  rev.  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather.  The  pamphlet  printed  on  this 
occasion  has  this  title  page,  ^^  Remark^  upon  a  scan* 
dalous  book,  against  the  g6vernment  and  ministry 
of  New  England,  written  by  Robert  Calef,*'  &c. 
Their  motto  was^  truth  v)Ul  come  off  conqueror^ 
which  proved  a  satire  upon  themselves,  because  Ca- 
lef  obtained  a  complete  triumph.  The  judges  of 
the  court,  and  jury  confessed  their  errors  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  astonished  at  their  own  delusion  ;  reason 
and  common  sense  were  evidently  on  Calers  side  \ 
and  even  the  present  generation  read  his  book  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  admiration.  A 
new  edition  was  printed  at  Salem,  1796.    It  is  wor- 

new  world,  in' 4 5  degrees,  norlh  latitude,  sails  along  the  coast, 
northward,  to  60,  and  then  southward,  to  38,  some  say,  to  Cape 
Florida,  in  25,  and  returns  to  England.     Prince, 

Dr.  Belknap,  also,  supposes  J  Cabot  made  the  discovery  which 
the  £utt>pean  writei*s  generally  ascribe  to  his  son  Sebastian.  Me 
gave  a  good  reason,  that  Sebastian  was  only  ^20  years  old  ;  hence 
it  is  improbable  he  should  have  such  a  command.  Sebastian  and 
two  brothers  sailed  with  their  fether  several  voyages.  It  may 
Be.that  he  discovered  the  coast  while  aboard  of  hi«fath(fr*svwtel» 
and  hence  the  credit  has  been  given  of  makirtfe%cviy age  ©f 
discovery.  "    ^^^^'   '  ' 


tliy  ot  ohseH^tion  tha«  Itiitcilinifibn,  «^6  ivM  Milr<^ 
if  reialed  to  th^  Math^  ftimily,  sped^s  of  R*  Calef, 
fe  a  matv  df  a  fm  ttiind^  iiirho  ^ubstsMtiated  1^  fkcftf^; 

CA'Li.£i»D'ER  Jfouiir,  Thinistef  of  a  Baptist  cfitMrcV 
iji  Nevv^port,  was  bont  in  Boston  ;<  Educated  dH  Hai^^ 
v'ard  GoUt^ge>  wh^e  he  ^eceit'etf  his  degree,  1725, 
He  T^as  Of  darned  at  Newport,  1751,  and  continued 
WfsithftA  pdKjfof  fiiany  y^ara  ;  add  stSU  appesirs  wkK 
jg^eatf  hi^tre  aniOfig  the  worthies  who  have  Uvdfl  i!* 
ftis  c6awtry,'  His  **  history  of  Rhode  I»fend,*»  i^ 
fcll  of  htfonmatiori.  As  a  writei^ht  fe  lib^lral,  candid 
ind  faithf itl ;  *ht*istians  ofail  dettominatSofis  ihay  M 
<^d?fied  by  his  pious  remarks,  and  all  who  rea(f,  fei^ 
fte  s^e  of  iiistrueiiion,  rtHay  g^ii  kitovvleflg^  and  rifi 
*rtVe  enteft&Wihicnt;  Thisfwork  #a^  first  pi^eadhed  a^ 
a  cctittify  sermon,'  1738.  He  then  made  gfcatt  addl- 
fions,  atid  pifciblished  it  as  an  *"*  histoficaldi^cwrsiJ*^ 
The  ba6fc  is  now  v6ry  scarce.  He  also  ptrimed  att 
Excellent  **  fiiiieral  sefrnkwt,'*  which  h€  preached  af-* 
t6r  the  deafV  of  Mt.  Glap/tlfe  fener^ld  pirttbr  of  thtf 
first  Cohgt^egatiQrta*  ch'ni^h. 

Mr  CaHtfndef  wars  grandsoU  of  ElB4  ^dlehdei', 
#ho  joined  *t  AM  fiaptist^cTiurch  in  Bbstow,  1^9 ; 
ghd  was  a  Itiiding  Charact6i^  athdng  thetti  wjifenf  fhciJ' 
iheeting  Wasf  trailed  up  by  aufhbrify,  I6f80.  He  wa^ 
invited  tothe  pastoral  office,  If  OS,  atlddied  lA  1719. 
Elishar  Grflltfndef  his  sbn,  uricte  to  Mr.  G.  of  NeW- 
port,  who  i*as  g^dirated  atHarv^dCofiegfe,  1 7  ID  jstrcw 
ceeded  Mitt,  and  died,  1?37.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Gongregatioha!  ministers  6f  Boston. ^i^  ChUrcH 
Hccvr^s,    JSncHs  History. 


^  In  th«{  account  of  Boston,  4ih  vi4.  Historical  (iolkctions,  th« 
writer,  who  is  generally  very  accurate  and  belonged  to  this  soci* 
fity,has  not  given  an  exact  atatemeni  of  the  fiirat  ministers,  if  Mr. 
Backus'  history  be  correct,  which  we  suppose  is  the  caa^.^-Coni- 
pare  Backiu*  qbxidgciAent^  Plc,  page  144.  There  is  however  a 
considerable  mistake  in  Mr.. Backus  wbere  he  saith,  Mr  Elisha 
pallender  Joined  ,^he  church  if)  1713}  ^  after  which  he  went  to 
Harvard  CoUcgf:»"  &c.  There  i«  Ao  Elisha  Cfdiender  in  ih9. 
college  catalbgui^  except,  lytO. 
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Carver  Jcuu^governour  of  New  Plymouth^  was 
<»ne  of  the  most  active,  useful  and  pious  men  of  Mr. 
Kobjnson's  church  while  they  were  at  Leyden ;  aud 
as  praiseworthy  while  he  lived  with  the  pilgrims  who 
first  planted  this  part  of  North  America,  Carver 
and  Cushman  were  the  agents  to  agree  with  the 
Virginia  company,  and  make  provision  for  their 
voyage.  The  particulars  of  this  voyage  and  of  the 
settlement  of  the  first  colony  in  New  England  are 
preserved  in  extracts  from  Bradford's  ms.  history^ 
which  Mr.  Prince  made,  and  which  have  become 
more  valuable  as  the  ms.  is  lost.  Mr.  Carver  was  u-* 
nanimously  elected  go  vernour  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  shore.  The  instrument  is  dated,  Nov.  11,  1620, at 
Cape  Cod.  N  o  man  could  have  conducted  more  wise- 
ly than  he  did  in  this  office  ;  he  was  firm,  prudent, 
zealous  for  the  good  of  the  settlement,  and  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  piety  among  the  planters.  Unhap* 
pily  for  those  who  valued  him  so  highly,  and  were 
allured  and  stimulated  by  his  example,  this  worthy 
man  and  excellent  magistrate  lived  a  short  time  on- 
ly with  them.  He  finished  his  pilgrimage  state,  and 
entered  into  his  rest,  5th  of  April,  1630.  "  He  waa 
buried  with  all  the  honours  which  could  be  shown  by 
a  grateful  people.  The  men  were  under  arms,  and 
fired  several  voUies  over  his  grave.  His  affectionate 
wife,  overcome  by  her  loss,  survived  him  but  six 
weeks.  One  of  his  grandsons  lived  to  be  102  years 
old.  In  1755,  Ae^  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  great 
grandson  were  one  day  working  in  the  field  togeth- 
er." A  town  in  the  county  of  Plymouth  has  late- 
ly had  the  name  of  Carver  given  to  it.  Prince. 
Belknap. 

Chaunct  Charles,  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who  is  styled  in  the  Magnalia,  Cadmus  Ameri- 
canus,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  $  educated  in  the 
school  at  Westminster,  and  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  there  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  archbishop  Ush- 
er^ one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  Europe,  he  had  more 
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•  than  oommbh  advantages  to  expand  his  mind,  and 
make  improvements  in  literature.  A  more  learned 
man  than  Mr.  Chauncy  was  not  to  be  found  among^ 
the  fathers  of  New  England.     He  had  been  chosen 

'Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge,  by  the  heads  of 

'both  houses,  and  exchanged  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion  to  oblige  Dr.  WtUiams,  vice  chancellor  of  the 

University.  He  was  well  skilled  in  many  oriental 
tatiguages,  butespecially  the  Hebrew  which  he  knew 
by  very  close  study,  and  by  conversing  with  a  Jew^ 

'ivho  resided  at  the  same  house. 

He  was  al^o  an  accurate  Greek  scholar,  and  was 

'made  professor  of  this  language  when  he  left  the 
other  professorship.  In  Leigh's  critica  sacra,  there 
is  a  latin  address  to  the  author  by  a  friend,  C.  C. 
who  is  caUed  yit  doctissintusy  Sec.  It  is  a  commen- 
dation of  the*  work  in  a  handsome  style.  This  un* 
common  schblar  became  a  preacher,  and  was  setdcd 

'at  IVare.  He  displeased  archbishop  Laud,  by  op- 
posing the  book  of  sports,and  reflecting  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  In  Rushforth*s  collections, 
there  is  this  passage.       '^  Mr.  Chauncy  using  some 

-expressions  in  his  sermons  which  were  construed  to 
hiii  disadvantage,  ex  :  g :  That  idolatry  was  admit- 
ted into  the  church  ;  that  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 

-pel  would  be  suppressed ;  that  there  is  as  much  a- 
theism,  popery,  arminianism  and  heresy  crept  in, 
&c."  This  being  viewed  tfs  a  design  to  raise  a  fear 

^ among  the  people,  that  some  alteration  of  religion 
'Would  ensue,  he  was  questioned  in  the  high  com- 
mission ;  and  by  order  of  that  court,  the  bause 
was  referred  to  the  bishop  of  London,  being^  his  or- 
dinary, who  ordered  him  to  make  a  submission  in 
Latin. 
This  worthy  man  came  over  to  New  England,  in 

'  1638,  arriving  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  1st. 

He  was  soon  after  ordained  at  Scituate. — One 
thing  is  worth  mentioning  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the 
knan,  and  the  quaint  manner  of  expression  then  in 
trse.     Hisf  text  was,  Prov.  ix,  3.    U^isdom  hath  seni 


forth  her  maidens^  and  alluding  to  his  compUanu 
with  the  high  commission  court,  he  said  with  tear3^ 
Alas  !  christians,  /  am  no  maiden^  my  soul  has 
been  defiled  ivith  false  vjorship  ;  how.  wondrou^  is 
the  free  grace  of  the  Lord  jesus  Christy  thai  1 
should  still  be  employed  among  the  maidens  of  wis- 
dom !  When  a  stop  \^  as  put  to  the  Lar^dean  persecu* 
tion  he  was  invited  bapk  by  his  former  people  *  at 
Ware ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  councry^  At  th43i 
time,  the  chair  of  the  president  was  vacant  at  Har- 
vard  College.  He  was  requested  to  accept  it, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  performed  the  duties  o^ 
that  office  with'  honour  to  himself,  and  to  die  repu<- 
tation  of  that  seminary  of  learning.  **  How  learn-' 
edly  he  conveyed  all  the  liberal  arts  to  those  that  sat 
under  his  feet,  how  constantly  he  expounded  the 
scriptures  to  them  in  the  College  hall,  how  wittily 
he  moderated  their  disputations  and  other  exercis- 
es, hovf  fluently  he  ^expressed  himself  unto  them, 
with  Latin  of  a  Terentian  phrase,  in  all  his  discours- 
es, and  how  carefully  he  inspected  their  manners, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  many  of  our  Hiost  wor- 
thy men,  who  were  made  such  by  their  education 
under  him."  When  he  made  his  oration  on  hi^ 
inauguration  he  concluded  it  thus,  ^*  Doctiorem, 
certe  prasidem,  and  huic  oneri  ac  stationi  multisi 
modis  aptiorem,  vobis  facile  licet  invenire  ;  sed 
amantiorem,  et  vestri  boni  studiosiorem*  non  inve- 
Dietis/* 

He  was  very  industrious,  and  xisually  employed^ 
Ills  morning  hours  in  study  or  devotion.  He  con- 
stantly rose  at  4  o'clock,  winter  and  summer.  In 
the  morning  he  expounded  a  chapter,  in  the  old  tes- 
tament, unto  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel ; 
^d  in  the  evening  expounded  a  passage  in  the  new 
testament.  Every  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon 
instead  of  the  morning  exposition.  Yet  with  all 
^is  zeal,  attention  to  his  business  and  to  his  private 
studies,  with  his  amazing  application  to  every  thing 
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that  was  before  him,  he  lived  to  be  famous,  and 
pr,eached  to  much  acceptance  at  an  age,  to  which 
few  reach,  and  they  complain  **  their  strength  is  la- 
hour  and  sorrow.'*  When  his  friends  advised  him 
to  remit  his  publick  labours,  he  answered,  '*  oportet 
imperatomoristantem.'* 

At  length,  on  the  commencement,  of  1771,  he 
made  a  solemn  address,  a  kind  of  valedictory  ora- 
tion ;  and  having  lived  to  some  good  purpose,  he 
prepared  to  die  in  peace,  like  a  good  servant  who 
expected  his  reward.  He  died  the  end  of  this  year 
Ctat  82,  having  been  about  16  years  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Scituate,  and  17  years  president  of  Har, 
yard  College. 

He  was  a  man  very  hasty  in  his  temper :  of  thi^ 
he  was  sensible  and  took  great  pains  to  govern  it. 

President  Oakes,  who  was  minister  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge  and  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
same  literary  society,  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  ms^es  some  apology  for  the  quickness  of  his 
temper, — **  the  fnetition  thereof  \vas  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  Elijah^s  mantle.'^ 

President  C.  left  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  College.  1  hey  were  all  preach- 
ers. Some  of  them  very  learned  divines.  Dr. 
Mather  says,  they  were  all  eminent  physicians,  as 
their  father  was  before  them.  In  a  new  country, 
where  there  are  no  physicians,  a  minister  who  is  a 
scientifick  man,  may  render  himself  eminently  use- 
ful if  able  to  practice  physick  ;  but  we  are  not  of 
the  opinion  of  this  gentleman  that  there  6ught  to  b(B 
no  distinction  between  physick  and  divinity.  One 
man  had  better  not  be  engaged  in  more  than  hisf 
own  profession,  he  may  be  learned  in  one  thing, 
and  superficial  .  in  another — a  learned  theolo- 
gian and  a  quack  doctor,  as  we  have  seen  in  modern 
times. 

CThe  epitaph  of  president  C.  upon  his  tombstone  }^ 
in  tlie  Niagnalia. 
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Conditum 

hie  est  Corpus 

CaroH  Chauncei 

S.  S»  Theologian  Baccalaur, 

Et 

Collee:!!  Hafvai'dini  Nov.  Angl. 

Per  XVir  Annorum  spatium 

Prxsicii's  Vigilaotissimiy 

Vii'i  plane  Intergerrimi) 

Concionatoris  Eximii) 

Pictate 

Pariter  ac  Liberari  Eruditione 

Ornatissimi. 
Qui  obiic  in  Domino,  Feb.  xix. 

An.  Dom.   MDCLXXL 
Et  Etatis  su»,  LCLXXXII.» 

Chaumcy  Charl£s,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Boston,  was  a  great  grandson  of  president  Chauncjr, 
and  had  much  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  ancestor. 
He  was  born,  Jan.  1st,  1705.  His  father,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Chauncy,  Berry  street,  settled 
in  Boston,  as  a  merchant.  Charles  was  only  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  died  ;  but  had  friends, 
who  were  disposed  to  give  him  every  advantage  of 
education.  At  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Hai> 

*  President  Chauncy's  sons  were  8ettle4  in  di£Rer€Ot  parts 
of  the  world.  Isaac,  the  eldest,  was  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Berry  street,  London.  .  Dr.  Watts  was  chosen  his  as- 
sistant in  1598,  and  succeeded  him  in  1701.  Ichabod  the 
second  son,  was  chaplain  of  a  regiment  at  Dunkirk.  These 
sons  were  graduated,  1651.  Nathaniel  waa  minister  of  Hat* 
field,  and  Israel  of  Stratford'  They  were  graduatedi  1661. 
Also  £lnathan  who  was  a  preacher,  but  n^ver  settled.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  and  his  brother  Barnabas  who  took  his  degree,  1 657, 
died  young.  Israel  lived  longer  than  the  others ;  he  was  the 
youngest  son,  and  died  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  ordination  has  generally  be^n  styled  the  Imiher 
mitten  ordination,  and  much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
Episcopal  writers.  The  fact  was,  that  when  he  was  settled  the 
laymen  of  the  council  insisted  upon  their  right  ('  of  laying  on 
hancby'*  and  one  of  the  brethren  forgot  to  take  off  his  mitten  j 
hence  it  has  been  made  to  appear  as  a  ludicrous  circumstance  to 
lessen  the  solemnity  of^  the  Congregational  mode  of  separating 
rninisters.  It  was  net  long  after  this,  that  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  the  clergy  deprived  the  brethren  ofthispiivilege, 
But  could  we  now  refuse  them  if  tl»ey  insisted  upon  it  I 
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Vard  College ;  was  graduatedi  1721,  and  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  scholars  who  had  ever  received 
the  honours  of  that  seminary.  It  afforded  great  plea- 
sure to  wise  and  good  men  of  those  times  to  see  a 
descendant  of  that  president,  who  had  done  so  much 
honour  to  New  England,  come  into  life  with  such 
high  recommendations  ;  and  their  hopes  were  high* 
!y  gratified  when  he  made  divinity  his  study.  \s  soon 
as  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  removed  from  the  first  church, 
to  preside  at  Cambridge^  the  eyes  of  that  people  were 
fixed  upon  this  young  man,  and  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Foxcroft  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  ordained,  1727.  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  he  were 
colleague  pastors  for  about  40  years.  After  the 
deiuh  of  his  cc^league,  he  performed  the  whole  pa^ 
rochiai  duty  nearly  ten  years.  In  June,  1778,  the 
rev-.  Mr.  John  Clark  was  settled  with  him,  whom  he 
treated  as  a  son^  and  who  was  always  sensible  of  his 
paternal  regard.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  one  of  the 
greatest  divines  in  New  England  ;  no  one  except 
president  Edwards,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mayhew,  has 
been  so  m^ich  known  among  the  literati  of  £urop6> 
or  printed  more  books  upon  theological  subjects. 
Me  took  great  delight  in  studying  the  scriptures. 
Feeling  the  sacred  obligations  of  morality,  he  im- 
pressed them  upon  the  minds  of  others  in  the  most 
rational  and  evangelical  manner.  When  he  preach- 
ed upon  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  he  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance  and  a  judgment  to  come.  It 
wasi  sMd '  that  be  wanted  the  graces  of  delivery,  and 
taste  in  composition.  But  it  was  his  object  to  ex- 
hibit  the  most  sublime  truths  in  simplicity  of  speech, 
and  he  never^  therefore,  studied  to  have  his  periods 
polished,  or  his  style  adorned  with  rhetorical  figures 
His  favourite  authors  were,  TiUotson  of  the  episco- 
pal church,  and  Baxter  among  the  puritans.  For 
he  preferred  the  rich  vein  of  sentiment  in  the  scr- 
^ons  of  the  Englii^h  divines,  to  that  tinsel  o(  French 
•declaiTiition  so  fashionable  in  our  modern  way  of 
preaq^ing.     Up(Hi  some  occasions,  however.  Dr. 
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Chauncy  could  raise  his  feeble  vioce,  Md^n^ifebt 
a  vigour  and  animation,  which  would  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  careless  hearer,  and  '  have  ^  a 
deeper  effect,  than  the  oratory  which  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  irresistibly  persuasive :  at  all  times,  %e 
was  argumentative  and  perspicuous,  and  mAde^tln 
admirable  practical  use  of  the  sentiments  he  delir- 
ered. 

But  it  is  as  an  author  we  are  chiefly 'to  view  Dr. 
Chauncy  in  this  biographical  sketch.  His  dear 
head,  his  quick  conception,  and  comprehensiverview 
of  every  subject  enabled  him  to  write  with  ease  aiid 
propriety.  However  quick,  and  sudden,  and  Un- 
guarded in  his  expressions  when  discussing  thii^s 
in  conversation,  he  reasoned  coolly' in  airbisc^n- 
froversial  writings.  His  ideas  Were  so  well  arrsMg* 
ed,  and  he  had  such  a  command,  of  them;  that  he 
managed  every  subject  with  equal  candour ,•  liberali- 
ty, fairness  and  skill.  In  the  episcopal  controversy 
he  obtained  great  celebrity*  He  first  began  thisin 
a  **  sermon  upon  the  validity  of  presby teHan  ordkia- 
tion,'*preached  at  the  Dudleian  leciure,atCafn[bridgey 
-1762.  In  1767  he  wrote  his  remarks  upon 'a -S^ir* 
mon  of  the  bishop  of  Landaff.  In  1771- he  printed 
a  complete  view  of  episcopacy,  "  the  two  first  centu- 
ries. ' '  Beside  these,  he  had  a  particular-  eotitrbver&y 
upon  the  subject  of  the  American  episcopate  ;  he 
wrote  *^  an  appeal  to  the  publick  answered  in -be- 
half of  non  episcopal  churches"  when  Dr,  Chandler 
of  Elizabethtown,  offered  his  *^  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lick,"  in  favour  of  episcopal  churches  ;  tothis-Dr, 
Chandler  wrote  an  answer  styled,  **  the  appeal  de- 
fended," &c.  Dr.  Chauncy  made  a  reply  tcfthe 
appeal  defended,  and  to  this  Ur,  Chandler  also  re* 
plied  in  another  large  pamphlet. 

In  the  IVhitefieldian  controversy ,  Dr.  Chauncy  dis* 
covered  more  zeal  than  in  his  other  works.  In  1742 
and  1743  he  published  a  *^  sermon  on  the  various 
gifts  of  mmisters  ;"  one  upon  '^  enthusiasm,"  and 
another  on  the  ^^  outpourings  of  the  Holy  -Ghost  ;'* 
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he  also  printed  an  **  account  of  the  French  prophets,'* 
and  *^  seasonable  thoughts  on  the  state  of  religion." 
At  the  time  of  the  great  revival. of  religion,  there 
were  certain  things  of  a  dangerous  tendency  ming- 
led with  it,  which  the  Dr.  saw  fit  to  correct.  It 
makes  an  octavo  volume  in  five  parts,  and  by  the 
list  of  subscribers,  we  find  he  was  encouraged  by 
many  worthy  ministers  who  differed  from  him  in 
^ir  doctrinal  sentiments.  His  other  large  work$ 
are,  ^^  twelve  sermons  on  seasonable  and  important 
subjects,]'  chiefly  upon  justification,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  Robert  Sandiman,  1765  ;  the 
•*  mystery  hid  from  ages,  or  the  salvation  of  all 
men;"  •*  dissertations  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  ;"  these  were  printed  1784,  and  the  next  year 
he  printed  a  volume  **  on  the  fall  of  man  and  its 
consequences." 

In  1742,  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  the  first  from  that  seminary  to 
Bxx  American  divine.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Lon- 
don board  of  commissioners  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians ;  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  board  in  Scotland.  His  health, 
cheerfulness,  activity  and  the  powers  of  his  mind 
continued  to  old  age.  He  died,  Feb.  10,  1787.  Mr. 
Clarke  preached  his  funeral  sermon.^ 

Checklet  John,  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  Providence,  was  born  in  Boston,  of  Eng- 
lish parentage*  He  had  no  brother,  and  only  one 
sister  who  died  at  the  age  of  1 7.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  in 

•  In  the  life  of  literary  men,  there  are  few  incidents  very  re- 
narkable.  The  notice  of  them  must  be  an  account  of  theii: 
wotks,  the  progress  of  their  studies,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Such  a  memoir  of  Chauncy  would  make  a  volume,  and  we  hope 
wUl  soon  be  given  to  the  publick  by  the  pastor  of  the  fiist  church, 
a  genUeman  who  is  very  able  to  delineate  the  characters  of  bis 
predecessors.  The  Do  printed  many  occasional  sermons.  Ten 
upon  funeral  occasions ;  several  at  the  ordination  of  ministers  ; 
a  sermon  at  the  annual  convention,  1744  ;  the  election  sermon, 
)747.    He  also  left  a  number  of  mss.  upon  theological  subjects. 
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^pstpn,  theii  under  the  care  of  the  famous  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  b]Cit  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  England^ 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  upiv^sity  of  Oxford, 
ilc  travelicii'  over  a  great  part  of  Eurppe^  and  col- 
lected  some' valuable  curiosities,  such  as  paintings^ 
mss.  Sec.  '  He  procured  a  valuable  Hebrew  bible, 
elegantly  written  on  vellum,  which,  if  it  could  now 
be  obtained/  might  be  of  some  use,  as  well  as  an 
object  of  curiosityl  When  he  returned  from  Eng- 
land he  married  the  sister  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Miller, 
episcopal  missionary  at  Bndntree^  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  John  and  Rebecca.  After  this  he  went 
to  E^ngland  for  orders.  7^e  bishop  of  London  ce* 
fu^ed  tp  ordain  hin>,  on  account  of  his  being  a  wm'* 
jwor^  and  a  remonstrance  against  him,  signed  by 
several  of  the  clergy  of  New  England^  who  repre- 
sented that  he  was  rather  an  eccentrick  character, 
than  a  man  of  serious  deportment.  He  received  or- 
dination some  years  after,  and  in  the  year  1739  was 
fixed  at  Providence,  having  under  his  care  the. 
church  in  that  town^  and  the  small  assemblies  at 
Warwick  and  Attleborough,  to  whom  he  preached 
once  a  month.  He  w^  a  very  excell^t  linguist ; 
was  well  acquainted  with  four  languagjps  besi4es  the 
vernacular,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latii^and  Indian,  which . 
rendered  him.  a  compwion  for  learned  and  curious 
men^  all  of  whom  jwere  fond  of  the  company  of  John 
Checkley,  though  some- were  offended  with  his 
opinions  ;  and  others  thoughjt  him  (op  much  pf  a 
wag,  for  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Anecdotes  con- 
cerning him  were  constantly  repeated  by  people  of 
the  last  generation,  when  a  company  wished  tp  be 
entertained  with  witty  stories,  pr  ludicrous  tricks  |; 
many  of  these  were,  doubtless  without  foundation, 
but  they  mark  the  character  of  the  man.  One  thing 
is  true  attested  by  his  oym  writing.  He  was  tried 
at  the  supreme  court,  held  m  Soston,  Nov.  27, 
1724,  for  ^f  publishing  ^nd  selling  a  false  and  scan- 
dalous libd,''  for  which  he  was  fined  fifty ^pbunds> 
to  stand   committed  until  sentence  be  perform* 
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cd.^  Upon  thU  tml  he  ^^ade  a  speech  in  defence 
of  himself,  which  he  afterwards  pubjisljed  in  Eng- 
land.  ^  this  pamphlet,  he  also  printed  "the  ju- 
ry's yerdict;  his  plea  in.  airest  of  judgment  and 
the  sentence  of  the  court."  The  qpnclusion  of  his 
plea  is  these  words,  **  The  dissenters  are  affirmed  to 
be  no  ministers  ;  to  be  sphismaticks,  and  excommu' 
nicate  by  the  laws  of  Enghnd:^  which  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  therefore  to  say  the  same  things 
of  them,  I,  humbly  hppc  shall  not  he  deemed  a.  libeL^* 
After  Mr,  Chccyey  resided  at  Providence,  his 
character  was  respectable  as  a  diyinc,  as  well  a^  a 

*  *  Tho  book  alluded  to^  had  this  title,  ^  A  short  and  easy  Qicth- 
od*  with  the  £)eistt.  'to  which  was  addedt  a  discouMe  conceintaig 
ei^iscopacy,  in  defeqce  of  ckrUtianity^  apd  tbc  church  of  ^g,* 
landf  againsts  the  Deists  and  Disscntcra.** 

*  The  latter  part  was  his  own  work,  in  which  he  iDade  a  nrtt« 
lent  attack  upon  the  clergy,  and  people  of  Kew  bngland,  and 
thtew^some  rude,  glances,  ac  the  family  on  tlie  throne  of  Great 
I|ritaii\. 

In  the  diary  of  Mr.  Bayard  of.Marbleliaad)  hfi  sars,  a  ktter 
was  Written  to  Bishop  Gibsonp  declaring  the  true  character  of 
John  Checkley^  ^  that  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  other  deoomina- 
liiDDSy  a  non^juTori  and  that  he,  had  not  a  liberal  education*  He  ik< 
su^  Mr  Newtoaii)  our  provit^c^  ag^t,  to  acquaint  the  ge»tto^ 
njan  that  he  never  would  ordain  a  persoo  disagreeable  to  th«  peo- 
ple, but  would  fix  at  Marblehead  a  good  man,  loyal  to  the 
gtyreminent)  and  o^  a  catholick  temper.'*  The  letter  was  sign- 
ed by  Mr«  Bamardy  And  M««  Holy oke,  mlnistera  of  that  town, 
wJ^jBre  Mr.  Checkley  meai^t^to  .fix^hia  reaWaiioe*  <'  The  bUhop' 
of  London  read  this  letter  to  gor..  Shute,  and  inquired  of  biffu 
concerning  the  state  of  New  England,  who  confirmed  all  which 
had  been  written.  The  bishop  of  Exeter  aft^twards  ordained 
Mr.  Checkleyt  and  he.  waa  aent  ta  Navragatnctt.'* 

A  pamphlet  waa  printed,  1737,  taBpston*  called  a  niodtat 
^  proof  of  the  order  of  the  churchjesi»|'  TJiia  gave  rise  to  the 
Jirat  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  episcopacy,  was  anony- 
mous, but  supposed  to  be  written  by  J.  Checkley.  Dr.  Wiggles- 
wprUv  professdr.  of  dirinhy,  answered  it  by «« sober  remarks  up- 
on modest  prooC"  Thfii^.i^a^  alflg^  aoothejcanawfir  by  Maitia 
■^^ar•  Prelate. 

Beudes  these  pamphlets^  Mr.  Checkley  wrote  a  sipall  tmct 
ix^Gn  firedeBtingiionj  against  the  general  idea;  o(t!hej>eople  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Thonia$  Waiter^  a  young  man,  an  faitiroate  ftiend 
of  Checkleyi  wrotQ  an.  ai\sw(er  to  it«  apd  defended,  the.  Calvuua* 
tick  dpQtrine.'  Thesfi.pa«9pUet9  Wierepub&be^ia  th^  ytw  1715. 
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scholar ;  ht  was,  however,  bigotted  to  Ms  own  no- 
tions, and  took  pleasure  in  making  puritans  of  vari« 
ous  denominations  feel  his  satirical  goads.  He  wai 
likewise  of  the  opinion  that  a  prince  of  the  HdnotC' 
rian  line  ought  not  to  sit  upon  the  British  throne; 
and  also  that  no  one  could  be  completely  virtuous^ 
if  he  vjere  not  a  high  churchman.  He  died  175it^» 
aged  7*. 

Mr.  C.  had  two  children.  A  son  who  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1738 ;  he  studied  divini* 
ty  with  his  fether,  went  to  England  for  orders,  and 
died  of  the  small  pox.  His  talents  were  excellent 
and  he  was  a  most  amiable  youth.  The  daughter 
married  Henry  Paget,  an  Irish  gentleman.  She  left 
three  children,  two  of  them  are  living  at  this  tinle^ 
united  to  very  respectable  connexions, 

Cr£bv£&  Ez  ek  I  ex.,  preceptor  of  the  latiti  gram- 
mar school,  Boston,  came  to  New  England,  A.  D. 
1637.  He  kept  a  grammar  school  in  this  country 
above  seventy  years.  He  in  the  first  place  fixed  at 
New  Haven ;  was  then  invited  to  Ipswich,  in  Mas« 
sachusetts ;  he  removed  from  this  place  to  Charles- 
town;  and  from  the  year  1670,  to  his  death,  wad 
{»r6ceptor  <>f  the  school  in  Boston.  He  died,  A.  D« 
1708,  aged  94.  Many  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege received  the  rudiments  of  their  education  from 
him.  His  accidence  was  taught  in  most  of  th^ 
^hools  till  the  revolution.  In  1768,  the  twentietli 
edition  was  printed.  He  published  also,  a  book 
"*•  upon  the  scriptures  prophecies,"  which  is  now 
Y^y  scaire^.  His  praise  was  in  all  the  churches  ; 
he  was  highly  respected  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony^  and  venerated  by  the  people.  Dn  Cotton 
Mather  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

Chbeves  Samitel,  minister  of  Marblehead,  was 
son  of  the  preceptor.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College^  1659;  ordained  at  Marblehead,  1684; 
and  died  1724,  aged  85.  His  colleague  speaks  df 
him  among  the  celebrated  divines^  of  New  England, 
^'  A  man  furnished  with  good  abilities,  both  natur- 
al and  acquired ;  a  constant  and  z^ous  preach* 
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cr."*  The  family  were  remarkable  for  longdvityi 
Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  fannious  preceptor, 
lived  to  the  age  of  93.  He  took  his  degree,  1677^ 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rumney  Marshy 
nov  called  Chelsea^  Suffolk  county. 

.  There  were  several  other  branches  of  this  family. 
Who  arrived  at  ninety  or  above  four  score  years.f 

CHirRCRB£NjA«KiK,a  Celebrated  comnciander  of 
the  New  England  forces;  was  born  at  Duxbuiy, 
,  1639.     His  father,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  came 

i'lito  this  country  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom, 
ienjamin  was  the  eldest  of  three  sbns,  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  brave  as  a  soldier,  and  a  well  disposed 
member  of  society.  When  the  country  was  alarm- 
ed with  the  preparations  of  Philip  of  Mount  Hppe 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  those 
who  opposed  his  measures,  and  headed  the  party 
which  surrounded  that  bold  sachem  when  he  was 
killed.  . 

In  his  own  simple  manner  he  relates  the  circum- 
stances- which  led  him  into  tho  field  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command.  *^  I  was  then  building 
find  beginning  a  plantation  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Indians  Sogkanate^  and  since  by  the  English,  lAttle 
Compton.  I  was  the  first  Englishman  that  built  up- 
on that  neck,  which  was  fiill  of  Indians.  My  head 
and  hands  were  full  about  settling  a  new  plantation 
where  nothing  was  brought  to  "^  fio  preparation  of 
dwelling  house,  or  outhouses,  or  jfehcing  made. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  to  be  provided,  ground  to  be 
cleared  and  broken  up,  and  the  utmost  caution  us- 
ed, to  keep  myself  from  offending  my  Indian  neigh- 

^Historical  Colle'cUbh,.vbL  X. 

t  A  dai)gh\e>  of  Mr.  Checver,  of  Chelsea,  died  in  Boston, 
1 778,  at  the  age  of  88.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burt\ 
goldsmith.  They  had  two  sons  ;  Besjamtn,  who  followed  his 
lather's  business,  and  John^  who  had  a  college  education,  was 
^aduated,  1736,  and  ordained  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  He  wa^ 
sick  when  that  town  iras  burnt  by  the  British  meti  of  war,  and 
kltempting  to  escape  the  danger,  he  fell  dowh  dead  in  ills  field. 
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bours  all  around  me.      While  I  was  thus  busily 
leiuployed,  and  all  my  strength  laid  out  in  this  labo- 
rious .undertaking,  I  received  a  commission  from 
the  government  to  engage  in  their  defence."     He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  mUitary  exploits,  which  is  a 
very  good  history  of  the  war,  so  far  as  he  was  en^ 
gaged  in  it.       This  was  published  afterwards  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  by  his  son ; .  a  second  edition  of 
which  appeared   in  1772.  '  Hutchinson  speaks  of 
^colonel  Church  as   a  ^^ fortunate  officer;"    Hub- 
bard had  before  described  him,  *'  both  prudent  and 
brave."     The  account  is  very  entertaining,  which 
is  given  of  his  skilful   mode  of  fighting,  and  the 
various  attacks  he  made  upon  the  enemy.     Philip 
was  a  formidable  adversary  to  the  New  England 
settlements ;  he  had  great  address  in  stirring  up  the 
resentment  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  white 
people,  and  was  always  ready  to  expose  his  life 
when  it  could  be  of  any   advantage  ;  but  he  was 
hunted  upon  the  mountains  and  through  the  for- 
ests,  and  was  never  able  to  meet  the  English  in  a 
regular  battle^     He  is  represented  as  cruel,  treach'- 
erous,  subtle,  full  of  malice,  but  bis  enemies  bring 
this  account ;  he  had  no  friend  to  give  a  narrative 
of  his  exploits.  Could  he  speak,  he  might  tell  of  his 
brave  actions,  his  zeal  for  his  nation  whom  the  white 
people  oppressed,  till  they  drove  him  to  extremity. 
The  last  account  of  him  is,  *^  that  after  a  years  ab^ 
Bence  he  returned  to  Mount  Hope^  where  the  In- 
dians were  gathering  to  him,  but  he  soon  lost  his 
irieilds,  his  family  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  him- 
self escaped  by  running  into  a  swamp."     There  he 
was  killed,  August  12,  1776.     Capt.  Church  com- 
manded the  party,  but  he  was  shot  by  one  of  his 
own  men  whom  he  had  offended,   and  who  had  de^- 
Verted  from  <him.    After  peace  was  made  with  the 
Indians,  capt.  Church  resided  at  Bristol,   and  then 
settled  at  Seconet. 

In  1692,  hq  was  again  called  into  service.     He 
was  sent  against  the  eastern  tndiansi  took  a  number 
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«tf  pribonetS)  «nd  burMd  their  fort  on  Kennebeck 
riYtr.  Four  ytsars  after  tfab  he  commanded  fire  hun*- 
dred  menp  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Penob- 
scot, and  not  finding  the  enemy^  he  reconnoitred 
the  coasts,  and  took  a  view  of  Nova  Scotia,  bat 
upon  his  coming  to  Chignecto,  the  French  inhabit 
lants  fted,  and  die  English  plundered  and  burnt 
their  houses.  Thb  was  said  to  be  done  mtfaout 
the  consent  of  the  commander.  It  was  his  object 
rather  to  pursue  the  Indians*  He  was  superseded^ 
iHid  the  command  given  to  col.  Hawthorne  of  Sa» 
lem.  This  was  resented  by  Church,  and  Mn 
Hutchinson  speaks  of  it  as  an  impolitick  measure. 
lo  1704,  there  was  another  expedition  agaiost  No<^ 
ira  Scotia,  and  the  command  given  to  col.  Church, 
the  bfavest  and  most  experienced  officer  in  Massa- 
chusetts ccdony. 

This  expedition  was  a  favourite  measure  of  gov. 
Dudley,  and  in  his  speech  to  the  assembly  he  says, 
that  *^  it  struck  a  terror  to  the  Indians,  and  was 
the  means  of  preserving  the  frontiers."  But  he 
was  blamed  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
charge  against  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mather,  wrote 
to  him,  1710.*  Col.  Church  lived  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  easy  circumstances.  He  died  Jan.  17^ 
1718,  having  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  broke  a 
blood  vessel.  He  lies  buried  in  Litde  Compton; 
On  hb  tomb  stone  is  this  inscription. 

Here  liet  interred  the  bod/ 

of  the  honourable 

Col.  Benjamin  Chukcb,  E&q> 

who  departed  this  life, 

Jan.  ir,  1717,  18, 

in  the  7$th  3rear  of  bis  age. 

His  character  is  thus  given  hy  those  who  knew 
him  well*  '*  A  man  of  integrity,  justice  and  up* 
r^ightness,  of  piety  and  serious  religions  He  was  a 
member  of  the  church  ctf  Bristol  at  its  foundation. 

*  See  4th  ToL  Hist.  Coll.  where  the  letters  to  the  governor  are 

SHnted  from  the  original  mss.  of  Dr.  Increase  and  f>r.  Cotton 
f«tllei>.  ' 
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Coostimt  ia  fatoily  worships  exemptaiy  in  observ** 
ipg  tbfi^  sabbath,  and  attending  the  or^tnaoees  cf  ther 
sanctuary.     He  lived  regularly,  and  left  an  exam^ 
pie  worthy  the  imitatioH  of  Im  posterity.     He  wa6' 
a  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  H9t 
country,  and  greally  rejoiced  in  the  revolution* 
Se  W4a  coU  of  the  militia  in  the  county  of  ^riatol^ 
The  several  offices  of  civil  and  military  trust,;  ivit^ 
which  he  was  invented  from-  time  to  time, .  through^ 
a  long  life,  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  useful- 
ness. ' '     History  of  f»ar  vsitk  Philip.    Sutchimonl^s 
History  of  Massachusetts  bay* 

Churc^h  Benjjimxn,  physician  in  th»  town,  of 
Boston,  was  graduated  al  Harvard  College,  1754^9 
He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,   while  1mi» 
made  a  figure  among  the  leading  whigs,  in  the  years 
preceding  the  revolution.  He  had  genius  and  taate^ 
and  was  an  excellent  writer  in  poetry  and  prose.  Of^ 
his  poetical  pieces. there  remain  some  whidi  are  now 
read  w;ith  pleasure*      The  ^^  elegy  upon  Dr.  ftfe^  • 
he^,"  who  died:  1766.     And  the  *^  elegy  upon  Mfi.. 
Whitefield^"  1770,  are  SjOrious  and  pathetick.  The: 
*'  4cgy  upon  the  times"  printed  in  the  year  17659.- 
is-  rather  satirical ;  but  breathes  the  spirit  which  an- 
imate the  ps^triots  ofthatday>      The  poem  No^. 
XI«  in  th^  cpUection^  styled  ^^  Pietas  et  Gratukp  - 
tio,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  monthly  reviewers,  hsAi 
the  preference  of  the  others.      His  prose  writinigft^ 
were  mostly  es3ays  of  a  witty  and  phUological  kind^ 
which  are  spattered    in  ^hemeral   publicationsi, 
though  some  of  them^  primps,  sure  k4K>wn  by  those- 
who  were  conten^orary  witib  him*      The  oration^ 
on  the  Sthf  March,  which  he  pronounced  before  tha 
town,  177S|  discovers  a. rich  fancy  ;  it  is  certunlyr 
one  of  the  very  besjt  of  the  '*  Boston  oratlims«?^' 
When  th^  war  commenced  ift  1775^  luschMacter  was : 
so  high»  that  he  waa  appoisAed  physician  general  of 
the  aumy*  This  place  was  first  ofifered  to  Dr.  War* 
ren,  but  he  cho^e  a  more  active  scene,  and  ha4,« 
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commission  as  major  general.  Dr.  Church  was 
thought  the  next  meritorious  character  for  that  sta- 
tion.  But  while  he  was  performing  the  duties  as- 
signed him,  he  was  suspected  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  Certain  letters  in  cypher,  were 
irttcrceptcd  which  he  had  written  to  a  relation  in 
Boston.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  post,  impris-  . 
oned  and  tried.  At  his  trial  he  made  a  defence 
which  Inquired  talents  to  write,  but  wWch  gave  no 
satisfaction  to  the  people.  * 

Nothing  indeed  could  then  stem  the  torrent  pf 
their  prejudices.  Individuals,  ho«pever,  were  in 
doubt  whether  he  meant  evil,  and  nothing  very  trea- 
cherous appeared  in  the  letter.  The  crime  was  in 
holding  such  a  secret  correspondence. 

In  the  year  succeeding,  he  obtained  leave  to  de- 
part  for  the  West  Indies.  No  intelligence  has  ever 
been  received  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed. 

Clap  Nathaniel,  minister  of  the  first  Congre- 
gational church  in  Newport,  a  descendant  froni  one 
of  the  first  planters  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in 
Dorchester,  1668.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1690,  and  while  he  was  young,  his  praise 
was  in  the  churches  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  ex- 
cellent pulpit  talents.  He  began  to  preach  in  New- 
port, 169S,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  discourage, 
ments  became  the  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church)  planted  in  Rhode  Island.  Few  of  this  de« 
nomination  had  settled  in  that  colony.  All  the  lead- 
ing characters  were  either  Quakers  or  Baptists;  and 
their  prejudices  were  strong  against  the  order  of  the 
churches,  and  the  ministers,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Glap  had  a. zeal  to  do  good,  and  so  very  little 
pf  a  party  spirit,  that  he  gained  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  although  dif- 
fering in  religious  opinions.  The  Congregational 
/church,  however,  was  not  formed  till  the  year  1720. 
He  was  ordained  their  pastor,  Nov.  3d,  of  the  same 

*  This  speech  is  published  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  collections 
p^  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societr. 


fesBtf  '  A  fewyears after,  aifoung  inan  of  talenti| 
preached  among  them,  whobecame remarkably  po* 
pular,  8o  aB  to  draw  away  the  majority  of  the  people. 
They  would  have /consented  that  Mr.  Clap  should 
remain  418  the  senior  pastor ;  but  be  chose  to  leave 
them  rather  than  tp  have  an  associate  whom  he 
could  not  apfjrove.  Another  church  was  built  .in 
the  town,  with  whom  he  continued  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  The  interest  this. people  of  Newport  tool^ 
in  his  favour  during  his.  trouble  was  very  lively. 
The  ministers  who  went  from  Boston,  and  caused^ 
the  separation  of  the  society,  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion ;  they  were  sensible  afterwards  of  their  error,and 
wished  the  result  of  council  had  been  different.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  oddities  •  in  the  dispositicMi  of 
Mr.  Clap,  which  may  be  imputed  to  his  state  of  ce- 
libacy. He  indulged  some  peculiarities,  which  ex- 
cited remaric,  and  which  might  be  exceptionaUe^ 
where  the  character  was  less  prominent  for  excel- 
lent traitSf  The  great  Dean  Berkeley  was  very  fond 
of  Mr.  Clap»  He  often  spoke  of  his.  good  deeds» 
and  exemplary  pharacten  He  said  be  was  struck 
with  the  gravity  of  his  deportment.  In  a  cpnverto^ 
tion,  while  he  was  in  Boston,  he  said,  ^^  Before.  { 
'9am  father  Clap  I  thought  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
the  most  grave  aspect  /6f  any  fnaif  I  ever  saw,  but 
really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  venera- 
ble appearance.  The  resemblancie  is  very  great.'* 
Mr.  Clap  died  October  30,  1745,  etat.  78.  Mr.  Cal-^ 
lender,  minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  in  his  usual  excellent  and  liberal 
manner  of  writing.  **  There  are  two  things,^*  said 
he,  in  which  he  excelled  so  much^  that  I  must  np^ 
omit  them;  his  care  about  the  education  of  children^ 
and  his  concern  for  the  instruction  of  servants.  He 
abounded  in  contrivances  to  do.  good  by  scattering 
books  of  piety  and  virtue,  not  such  as  minipt^jr 
^ilestions  and  strife,  but  gpdly  edifying ;  artd  pijt 
hhnseftf  to  a  very  consideraUdexpeaise  thathe  mighi^ 
f9^^3ftis  method^  awxk^'  tho^ -oir^oia  -  ajyi  jaetui^i 
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comfort  ilie  feeble  minded,  succour  the  tempted, 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  quicken,,  animate  and  en* 
courage  all."  CallemL  serm.  Private  ififcrmatiotu 
Clap  Thomas,  president  of  Tale  Coliege,  was 
born  in  Scituate,  1703  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  CdU 
lege,  1722;  ordained  at  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
1726,  and  continued  a  faithful  and  laborious  pastor 
oyer  that  church,  about  fourteen  years.  He  was 
then  chosen  rector  of  the  college  at  New  Haven, 
^r.  Williams  resigned  in  1 740,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  to  the  office.  The  title  of  rector  was 
soon  after  changed  for  that  of  president.  Mr.  Clap 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  New  England. 
As  a  tlieologian  he  was  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
liistory )  the  writings  of  the  fkthers,  the  sermons  and 
controversies  of  modern  divines.  He  was  a  Calvin- 
ist  according  to  the  Westa>inster  confession  of  faithi 
•  attached  to  &e  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  he  set 
his  face  against  every  innovation  in  doctrine,  or  the 
discipline  of  the  New  England  churches.  Hence 
Jie  bore  his  testimony  against  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
that  itinerant  kind  of  preaching  which  succeed- 
ed his  visiting  .these  American  provinces.  After 
thisy  many  separation^  were  caused  between  minis* 
ters  and  their  people,  and  .gifted  brethven  rose  up 
who  despised  the  ministry  jT  and  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  beating.  President  Clap 
wrote  several  pamphlets  on  this  subject.  He  after* 
.wards  wrote  a  book  which  he  styled  a  defence  of  t fie 
New  England  churches  against  the  Arminians,  who 
were  spreading  their  doctrines  over  Connecticut* 
In  1752,  he  drew  the  scheme  of  the  new  divinity, 
as  he  calls  it ;  or  sums  up  the  errors  collected  from 
Beveral  authors^  viz.  Chubb,  Taylor,  Foster,  Hu^ch- 
eson,  Campbell  and  Ramsay.  At  a  general  associ* 
^tion  of  the  ministers  of  the  county,  1755,  this  book 
of  president  Clap,  was  approved  ;  and  they  recom- 
mend it  to  the  associations  ^'  to  insist  much  on  ^ 
doctrines  contained  in  this  defence,  and  bear  their 
testimony  against  prevailing  errors ;''  it  was  Signed 
by  Jared  EUot,  moderator^ 
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Mri  ClJipiwifoie  ^  hist^fjr  ^Yale  College,  which 
contains  many  precious!  (kicumehts,  and  biograph). 
cal  fetches.  Ak  the  Keiad  of  that  i^eminalry  ht  tiras 
mdclfiitigabte  in  his  laboUi^s;  both' secular  and  scifen- 
tlfick;  to  promote  the  bei^efit'of  the  society.  This 
islhelahguagebfDr.  Stiles^  and  tbhav<i  hid  com* 
thendttion  is  *<<  laudatri  h  Tilt  laudato.^'  The  doc- 
tot*  saij^^  iitoewisef  tiiat  he  studied  the  higher  branch- 
es  of  mathcfmaiticVs^  atid  was  one  of  the  fifst  phiioS^ 
ophers  America  has  produced ;  ^^that  he  was  equidl^d 
by  no  than,  except  the  most  leutied  professor  Win. 
Arop.^' '  When  Dr.  Stiles  viewed  the  character  of 
his  predecessor,  it  must  relate  to  the  time  he  wio 
at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  In  his  latter  days^ 
he  grew  unpopular  with  the  leaditig  character^  c^ 
the  state ;  and  Tost  the  affection  of  the  students  at 
the  college.  It  was  said  he  was  hard  and  unjrieUt 
ing  in  Ins  temper,  opinionated  »id  stiff,  as  well  as* 
contracted  in  his  notions ;  that  he  woiild  not  suffer 
any  improvement  in  the  means  of  education,  and 
that  the  college,  though  it  had  produced  maity  of 
the  first  characters  in  the  land,  did  not  make  that 
progress  in  literary  reputation  which  it  might,  be* 
cause  he  would  admit  of  no  alteration  iti  the  itfode 
of  teaching  and  government,  being  so  much  afraid 
of  innovation,  and  detertilined  thftt  every  thi^^ 
should  retkiin  as  it  had  been.  Onte  or  iiMre  pamphlets 
were  written  containing  pointed  remarks ;  but  how 
easy  is  it  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  persons  by  wit 
and  satire !  The  most  eminent  men,  especi^y  i^ 
old  age,  may  be  wounded  by  arrows  sharp  point^id^ 
or  dipped  in  venom,  when  young  men  are  In  sporty 
or  irritated  with  or  without  a  cause. 

If  those  things  were  true  in  any ,  measure,  IMxC 
Clap  differed  from  his  successors.  Kven  since  Dr. 
Stiles  was  inducted  into  the  oifice  of  pre^dent, 
thevhave  made  many  alterations,  and  increased 
their  plans  of  instruction ;  a  high  reputation  has 
been  given  to  this  ancient  seminary,  which  faaa 
thrown  a  lustre  upon  its  officers. 


M  ff  I*  i^ 

Jw»^f^  profound  ^inA  l€pMif?4  divinq, : #n$l  jan  aiillMM' 
ili0^  him,  Jr76»^.;,  AbfiV^  fcglf  ft  pepikvy  b€fp«»cji- 

ffirto  i)ii8.tMK)|>lti.i;  J)e.liV)B^^AQya-  |sjtp.i;i  ^S  fEQii>  bis 

^ufojiqk  laboitr^j,  till  wiMn  »;  fcivHiiwntfes!  .pf  .hb 
j4i5flftb»^  He  8{)pli^d diligently-  to  hi$,iftn<^S|  .And 
.lv;Ei$/sW?h  a  itM^eea^er  of  time,  that  f&,Yery:bopirri|k»hp* 
jl^Ot  ^^^  .not  in  his  stttdyi  be:  enaeayoured  t(> .  iqi* 
j^rove.tothegoodiof /otbera,  allowing  himself*  very 
little  CoF  his. own  relaxation*  Mr.  Barnard  of  Sa-> 
Jetn^  preached  hiB  funeral  senhon«  and  observe 
lie  wa$  well  «i3qtiaint$d  with  ancient  (ind  modera 
ieaming.  ^^  Hissijkyle  was  pure,  nc^ous  aqd  cleart 
» .SpoV  apd  pathetick^  ais  biSr  subject  re<|[uiced  i '  and  by 
fUtWB  of  bis  .oonv(^rsing  much  wiijh'.thQ  best 
Modern  aujdbtofs^  more  elegant  asul  pleasing  to 
tbe.ppUter  worldfths^i  most  of  his  equals  in  agc» 
^is  printed  Wfo^Us  will  be  evidence  of  this,*  whicti 
are  somewhat  numi^r/ous. upon r every  public  occa^ 
ioQn,  and  vfiU  dp.his  memory  honour*  /  ..     >  y. 

i  .  Ills,  controiversial  writings  have  been  ofij^n  quotf 
tsdibf^  ptheis,  whohavje  ^it^en^  on  the  same  sid^ 
.Ofjtbe  questio»-r «  He  wrote  several  bonks:  in  de^ 
{en<^  of  ori^uwliSinv*  aiidin  £ivour.of  uifant  bap^ 

•  X^ii  gcntlemj^'engagecl  in  the  controversy  of  original  sin 
4tt  It 58.  What  led  to  it  was  &  pamphldc,  called  (he  ^^Vi'iriter  evehi 
|hg»  tfMittY-SBtlWHuiMm  thedoctritie  of  original  sin'  between  a  ikiinp  . 
imr.  and  throe  of  hts,neig))boHr^>"  Mr.  Cla^  wrpte  thie  <^  sum,-' 
iner  fhoming  conversatiop*^  iu  answer  tq  it.  «  Jh&B  was  also  by 
wa«.of  dialogue.  The  alithbr  of  the  "  winter  'tfeVenirlg's  conver- 
s«ron  rdpHecftof  Mr*  Clarke  ;  and  he  then  wrdti^  a  reply  in  which 
1)^ took  A  large'viiw  of  the  doctrine  by  the  disiiples  of  Cabin— a 
j|Vf>.'  SOO  pages.  There  were^  otlu:rf>afnphlet8  published,  ami 
upon  opposite  spates  of  t^he  question.  Such&  controversy  was  very 
interesting  at  this  time  ;*bul  they  are  little  known  by  the  present 
^eilei'afion.  The  same  sabjett  lias  been  hahdled  by  greater  men, 
kutki  A6  Taylor,  end  presideitt*£dwards.  Mr«  Clarke  preached 
'^he  artillery  election  sprmonV  1736 1  QQttVttDtionlermop^  17i5>$ 
Budleian  lecture  sermon^  1763; 
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ttsitt.  Th^  fiimous  Dr.  Gill  entered  the  li$ts  with 
him  upon  the  latter,  subject.  To  whom  Mr*  Clarke 
replied  9'  makUig  some  owdid  observ^ioos  on  his 
severe  remarks.  Thfsy  both  understood  their  sub- 
jects . 

Clakk^  JoBif,  D«  p.  paster  of  the  fir^  church 
in  Boston,  was  bom  at  Portsmoutb»  IQ  New- Hamp- 
shire} April  I3|  1755  i  graduated  at  Harvard  Cdlege^ 
1 7 74  ^  and  was  ordained  July  8^  l^lSSv  as'cdleague 
with  the  late  Dr;  Qiai^ney »  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  most  intjmale'  and  respectful  fi^adship  about 
Bine  years  ^  and  afterwftf ds  contifiued»  assiduously 
;ind  faithfully  labouring  in  thes€^vipe,of  the  clmrc]^ 
Until  the  JLordVday,  April  1,  17^8  (  when,  in  th^ 
nidst  of  1ms  ajfternpon  seribon,  he  was^sufldenly  seiz* 
e4  wjkh;an  apoplexy^. M  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  e^^ 
pired  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  having  atoi^ 
fsorarpieted  the  43d  year  of  his  agci^  and  the  20th  of 
his  ministry.        .     .  '    . 

,  Descended  frjpm/ respectable  pai^nt^y  he  dis« 
(covered  in  early  life*  the  signs  of  genius  and  in- 
flostry.  At  the  university^  he  was  distinguislfed 
by  a  close  attention  to  classic  and'  philosophic 
studies,  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
by  irreproachable  morals.  In  the  office  of  pre* 
eeptor,  he  was  gentle  and  persuasive,  beloved  by 
his  pupils,  and  esteemed  by  theb  friends.  As  a 
public  preacher,  his  compositions  bore  the  marks 
of  penetration,  judgment,  perspicuity  and  ele** 
gance.  Faithful  to  the  interest  of  religion,  he 
deeply  examined  its  foundation  and  evidence ;  and 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  chris- 
tian aystem,  he  neoommended,  by  his  publick  dis- 
courses and  private  conversation,  its  sublime  doc^' 
trines,  its  wise  institittions,  and  its  salutary  pre* 
cepts. 

Thiough  fond  of  polite  literature  and  philosophic 
irdsearches,  yet  he  considered  theology  as  the  proper 
science  of  a  gospel  ininister.  To  this  object  hfe 
{>rincipally  devoted  his  time  and  studies^  and  was 
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earnestly  desirous  of  investigating  every*  branch  of 
it,  not  merely  to  gratify  his  own  sacred  curiosity, 
but  that  he  might  impart  to  his  hearers  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  He  was  habitually  a  close  student ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  intenseness  of  his 
mental  application  proved  too  severe  for  the  deli- 
cate fabric  of  his  nerves. 

His  devotional  addresses  were  copious  and  fer«- 
vent ;  and  his  intercessions  strong  and  affectionate ; 
discovering  at  once  the  ardor  of  his  piety,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  benevolence.  In  the  private  offices 
of  pastoral  friendship,  he  was  truly  exemplary  and 
engaging.  His  temper  was  mild  and  cheerful ;  his 
manners  easy  and  polite  ;  and  the  social  virtues  of 
an  honest  heart  gave  a  glow  to  his  language,  and 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he  was  conver- 
sant.^ 

Cob  BET  Thomas^  pastor  of  the  ^  first  church  in 
Ipswich,  was  born,  1608,  at  Newbury,  in  England, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss,  who  was 

•  This  account  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  Uie  6th  vol.  of  Historical 
Collections.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Belknap,  who  re^ 
quested  the  compiler  of  this  dictionary  to  undertake  it ;  but  who 
only  supplied  certain  documents,  while  he  preferred  to  have  the 
character  of  his  friend  delineated  by  an  abler  hand. 

Ur.  Clarke  was  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  aila 
and  sciences  from  the  foundation  of  the  society ;  also  a  member 
of  the  historical  society,  a  trustee  of  the  humane  society,  one  of 
the  first  founders  of  the  Boston  library,  a  corresponJing  mem« 
her  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  ScoUand  for  propagating; 
the  gospel  among  t^ie  Indians  ;  and  of  the  Massachusetts  socie- 
ty for  the  like  purpose,  extending  the  privileges  to  others,  as 
well  as  the  aboriginals. 

His  publications  were  four  sermons^  One  upon  the  death  of 
N.  W.  Appleton,  an  excellent  young  man,  physician  of  Boston, 
who  died  1795;  one  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Cooper;  one  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Chauncy ;  a  sermon  before  the  humane  society, 
1793.  An  answer  to  the  question,  ^  why  are  you  a  christian)" 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions  in  Boston  and  London. 
Letters  to  a  student  at  the  university  of  Cambndge.  Smce  his 
death, a  volume  of  sermons,  upon  miscellaneous  subjects ;  and  H 
▼dume  of  sermons  to  young  men.  They  are  written  in  an  ele- 
gant, neat  and  correct  style,  in  which  he  excelled  most  other  wri- 
ters, and  are  filled  with  pious  sentiments. 
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highly  esteemed  in  thb  country*  His  works, 
though  now  scarce,  were  in  high  estimation  with 
former  generations,  especially  those  who  were  at« 
tached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Geneva  school.  Mr. 
Cobbet  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  finished  his 
studies,  and  received  his  master's  degree.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  conform  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  on  this  ac* 
count,  being  persecuted  by  the  men  in  power,  he 
came  over  to  this  American  wilderness.  Mr.  Da- 
venport and  Mr.  Cobbet  came  over  in  the  same 
vessel.  A&  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Boston,  ht  was 
invited  to  settle  with  Mr.  Whiting,  in  Lynn,  where 
he  continued  from  the  year  1637  tOf  1656.  Be- 
ing invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  Ips- 
wich, he  accepted  the  call,  and  there  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days.  He  died  1686.  It  is  an  evidence 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  qualifications  for 
the  pastoral  office,  that  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
two  such  eminent  divines  as  Mr.  Norton,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  one  of  whom  removed  to  Boston  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  great  Cotton,  while  the 
other  was  called  to  dwell  in  his  everlsting  hab- 
itation. Mr.  Cobbet  found  his  temporal  cir- 
cumstances meliorated  by  the  change  in  his 
situation;^  and  he  certainly  moved  in  a  more 
extensive  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  excited  great 
attention  to  religion  in  the  people  of  that  town ;  was 
fervent  in  spirit,  persevering  in  duty, while  he.adom- 
cd  his  profession  by  his  example. 

His  works  which  were  highly  praised  in  those 
times  liave  not  come  down  to  us  of  this  generation ; 
nor  do  we  know  whether  they  were  printed  in  Old 
or  New  England*    He  published  more  books  thaii 

•  The  town  of  Lynn,  thoug^h  in  a  flourishing  condition,  con- 
ceited themselves  unable  to  support  two  ministers,  except  they 
used  g^at  economy  ;  and  reduced  their  salary  to  j?  30  a  year. 
The  year  this  wm  voted,  the  town  suffered  a  loss  of  £  300  by 
a  disease  among  their  cattle.  Dr,  Mather  observes,  that  thi^ 
#ught  to  be  Considered  as  a  penahy  for  their  parsimonious  con* 
duct.  i  ^ 
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his  contemporaries ;  they  are  described  very  minute* 
}y  in  the  Magnalia.  He  first  wrote  a  book  ^'  upon  the 
fifth  commandment,"  then  **  upon  the  first,^'  also 
^w-  ♦*  ypon  the  second  ;"  he  also  printed  upon  "  tolera- 
tion and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate ; "  to  these 
tracts  he  added  "  a  vindication  of  the  government 
of  New  England  against  their  aspersors,  who  thought 
themselves  persecuted  by  it.*'  He  also  wrote  **  a 
defence  of  ini^nt  baptism,"  which  is  commended  by 
Mr.  Norton. 

Of  all  his  books,  that'  upon  prayer  is  said  to  h6 
inost  excellent ;  hence  the  inscription  on  tjje  tombr 
(Stone, 

^ta  Viator  ;  Thesaurus  hie  jacet 

THOMAS  COBBETUS 

cujus 

J^oati  firecea  fiotentisaim/iSy  ac  Mores  firobatUsimoi^ 

Si  €9  Nov  Anglus. 

Mirare,  n  /nefatem  colas  ; 

Seq^eve^n/eUcikftan  ofues, 

CoDDiNGTON  WiLtiAM,  govcmour  of  Rhodc- 
Island,  one  of  the  first  planters  pf  Massachus- 
setts,  was  chosen  assistant  in  England,  and  came 
Over  in  the  Arabella,  He  was  of  Lincoln  shirei  He 
;^xed  himself  at  Boston,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  first  church,  and  every  year  chosen  assistant^ 
^s  the  counsellors  were  then  called.  He  sometime^ 
was  a  popular  character  in  Boston  j  at  other  times 
lost  his  influence.  Gov.  Winthrop  mentions,  that 
in  the  year  1634,  they  met  to  choose  seven  men  "  to 
divide  the  town  lands,  and  contrary  to  expectation 
Jeft  oat  Mr.  Coddington,  and  other  of  the  chief 
men.**  This  however  was  owing  to  a  democrat*, 
ick  spirit  as  Mr.  Cotton  and  goy.  Wmthrop  told 
them.  They  were  afraid  that  the  richer  men  would 
not  give  fhe  poorer  sort  thieir  proportion.  Winthrop 
was  chosen  by  one  or  two  votes  only  and  refiised  to 
serve,  "  telling  the  people  that  he  was  much  griev- 
ed that  Boston  should  be  the  first  who  should  shako 
off  their  magistrates,  especially  iilr/Coddington^ 
who  had  always  been  §o  forward  for  their  enlargft. 

rocnt/* 
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In  the  controversy  with  Mrs.  HutclnB8on»  16S7|  8, 
Winthrop  and  Coddington  took  different  sides»  the 
one  being  inclined  to  support  her  pretensions  to  pw 
cty^  and  alt  her  extravagancies  of  opinicm^  the  odi- 
er  joined  in  the  censure  passed  upon  her  at  her  tri- 
aU  when  the  court  saw  fit  to  banish  her  from  the  co- 
lony. The  politicks  of  our  little  commonwealtii 
were  not  a  little  mingled  with  that  spiritual  quixot- 
ism which  disturbed  their  tranquillity*  Vane»  Cdd- 
dington,  and  others,  were  opposed  to  Winthrop  and 
Dudley.  The  country  people  were  the  friends  of 
Winthrop ;  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  with 
Vane,  whose  interest  sunk,  wh^n  the  familists  were 
banisbedf  Mr.  Coddington  would  not  even  sit 
with  gov.  Winthrop,  in  the  seat  provided  for  the 
magistrates,  but  went  and  took  his  place  with  the 
deacons,  and  soon  after  this,  he  went  to  Aquetheck, 
an  island  in  Narra^nset.  He  had  a  large  property 
in  Boston,  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  character,  and 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  colony.  He  built  the 
first  brick  house  in  this  metropolis.  When  the 
people  bad  incorporated  themselves  as  a  body  poli* 
tick,  they  chose  him  govemour.  He  continued  in 
this  office  till  the  island  was  incorporated  with  Pro- 
vidence plantations,  seven  years  after  their  removal 
from  Boston.  In  1647,  he  assisted  in  forming  their 
new  constitution,  and  was  chosen  govemour  the 
next  year,  which  office  he  refused. 

In  165 1  ^*  he  had  a  commission  from  the  supreme 
gttthority  in  England  to  be  governour  of  the  islandf 
pursuant  to  a  power  reserved  in  the  patent :  but  the 
people  being  jealous  the  commission  might  affect 
their  lands  and  liberties  as  secured  to  thein  by  the 
patent,  he  readily  laid  it  down  on  the  first  notice 
firom  England  that  he  might  do  so ;  and  for  their 
further  satisfaction  and  contentment  he,  by  a  writ- 
ing under  his  hand,  obliged  himself  to  make  a  for- 
mal surrender  to  all  right  and  title  to  any  of  the 
lands  more  than  his  proportion,  in  commoiiwith  the 
bther  inliabitantSi  whenever  it  should  be  demand- 
ed,^' » 
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This  account  is  from  Mr.  Caliender's  historical 
discourse,  who  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour  from 
the  sacrifices  he  made,his  zeal  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, especially  the  general  toleration  of  religious 
opinions,  which  was  allowed  .in  no  other  part  of 
New  England,  and  perhaps,  we  may  extend  our  ob- 
servation  by  saying,  at  that  time,  no  part  of  Christ- 
endom. 

He  retired  from  publick  business  a  number  of 
years  after  this  patriotick  exertion,  but  in  his  latter 
days  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  his 
country.  In  1678,  he  died  governour  of  the  colo- 
ny.    He  was  then  78  years  of  age.* 

The  honourable  Mr.  Coddington  who  was  a  ma- 
gistrate of  the  colony,  1738,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  fidelity  and  other  virtues,  was  a  graiidson  of 
the  first  governour. 

Collins  John,  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  A.  D.  1649.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  corporation,  and  continued. 

He  became,  a  celebrated  preacher  in  London, 
having  a  sweet  voice  and  most  affectionate  manner 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  chaplain  to  gen.  Monk,  when 
he  marched  out  of  Scotland  into  England ;  was  one 
of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  hall,  and  died  Dec.  3d, 
1687,  universally  lamented.f 

•On  the  24th  of  March,  1 637, 8, the  Indian  sachems  signed  the 
deed  or  grant  of  Aquetneck,  &c.  and  the  English  not  only  paid 
the  gratuities,  to  the  sachems,  but  many  more  to  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  ofH  as  appears  by  receipts  still  extant. 

The  settlement  began  at  Pocasset,  the  cast  end  of  the  island^ 
since  called  Portsmouth.  In  1644,  they  called  it,  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
or  Rhode  Island.  When  the  island  was  first  incorporated,  they 
chose  a  judge  to  do  justice  and  judgment  and  preserve  peace. 
This  was  Mr.  Coddington.  In  1740,  they  voted  he  should  be 
called  governour.  W.  Brenton  was  chosen  deputy  governour; 
N.  Easton,  J.  Coggcshall,  William  Boulston  and  John  Porter 
were  chosen  assistants. 

t  In  the  Magnalia,  We  arc  told  that  when  Mr.  Collins  laid  sick, 
Mr.  Mead  prayed  so  affectionately  for  him  that  there  hardly  was 
a  dry  eye  in  the  great  congregation  at  Pinner's  Hall,  where  he  had 
been  a  lecturer.     Dr.  Mather,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Collinses  ser- 
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He  had  a  son  who  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
at  Utrecht,  who  was  afterwards  minister  of  one  ik 
the  churches  in  the  city  of  London. 

His  publications  are  a  sermon  in  the  morning  e$c* 
erciseSi  upon  this  question — How'  are  the  religious 
of  a  nation  the  strength  of  it  ?  a  sermon,  Jude,  3d  v. 
a  prefatory  epistle  before  Mr.  Venning's  remains, 
also,  one  before  the  treatise  of  eternal  glory  ^  writtea 
by  Mr.  Mitchel  of  Cambridge. 

Collins  Nathaniel,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Middleton,  Connecticut,  was  the  younger  brother 
of  John,  both  were  the  -  sons  of  deacon  Collins  of 
Cambridge.  The  younger  brother  was  graduated, 
1660,  and  he  died,  Dec.  28,  1684. 

He  united  in  his  character  all  the  qualities  of  ex« 
emplary  piety,  extraordinary  ingenuity,  obliging 
affability  ;"  and  was  a  very  excellent  preacher. 

Ille  pius  {>astor,  quo  non  prsestantior  qnus 

Qui  faciendo  docet,  qux  facienda  docet.  , 

CoLMAN  Benjamin,  D.  D.  minister  of  the 
church  in  Brattle  street,  Boston^  was  born  in  Bos* 
ton,  1674.  His  parents  came  from  London,  not 
many  years  before  this  excellent  son  of  theirs  was 
born.  Young  Colman  received  his  education  at 
Harvard  College^  was  a  studious  youth^  thpugh  of 

mon  in  the  'M.  B.  says,  the  naHon  weakened  by  hU  deathj  would  be 
a  geod  running  title  for  liis  funeral  sermon. 

Of  Nathaniel  Collins,  that  there  were  moi^e  weunda  given  tft 
Connecticut  by  his  death,  than  Cxsar  received  in  the  senate  house* 

He  says  likewise  that  he  should  have  written  some  verses  up- 
on bis  death,  but  he  recollected  the  clause  in  a  certain  gentleman's 
wiiif  mentioned  by  Thuanus,  that  they  should  not  burden  his 
hearse  with  bad  funeral  verses  ;  and  because  that  sacred  thing 
verse  has  been,  by  the  licentious  part  of  mankind,  so  prostituted} 
that  whatever  is  now  offered,  becomes  suspected.  Nevertheless 
the  ments  of  Mr.  Collins  were  such,  that  his  life  must  be  written^ 
or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  this,  that  ^Mie  deserved  highly  to  have 
his  life  written." 

The  Dr.  consoles  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  lest  they  should 
be  too  much  depressed  by  the  loss  of  a  faithful  minister,  with  a 
saying  whereby  the  mother  of  Brasides  was  comforted.  Vir  bonus 
est  Brasides,  et  fortis,  sed  habet  multos  Sparta  similes.  So  were 
then  living  in  Connecticut  a  number  of  very  good  preachers 
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a  vergr  infipitt  Gofliatkiction.  He  was  graduated,  i49^i 
and  Gommeiiced  fireaching^  but  did  not  incline  to 
settle  in  the  ministry  till  he  gained  wisdom  by  age 
and  esperimee.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  21,* 
ke  had  a  strong  inelinatum  to  visit  &e  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  his  fiiends  supposed  that  he  would  £x 
luS'Sbcde  in  EngUnd.  He  suffered  duping  the  pas- 
sagCi  the  voyage  bekig  perilous,  and  the  vessel  be- 
ing attacked  by  an  enemy,  a  French  privateer,  whinh 
Captured  them  after  a  severe  engagement.  Mr.  Col- 
man  was  on  the  vessel's  deck  during  the  fight,  and 
roceived  unkind  usage  from  the  enemy  on  account 
pf  being  a  protestant  priest.  When  he  was  in 
France,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  grinning  mutei- 
tude  to  insult  a  man^  who  was  an  heretick^  and 
prei^hed  against  the  pope  of  Rom^.  But  in  «ve^ 
place  tiiere  are  humane  people,  who  look  with  pity 
Upon  people  in  distress  ;  and  among  christian  na- 
tions those  who  visit  the  prisoner.  They  resist  the 
spirit  of  bigotry,  and  oppose  the  demon  of  persecu- 
tion, whether  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  saint,  or 
raging  with  the  sword  of  violence.  From  having  a 
Hvisp  of  strav)  to  lie  upon,  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of 
a  prison,  Mr.  C.  received  kindness  from  persons 
he  never  knew,  and  who  only  considered  that  he 
Was  a  stranger.  When  there  was  an  exchange  of 
prisoners^  he  went  to  London,  where  he  had  many 
£riends.  He  preached  to  great  acceptance  in  that 
ci^,  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Cala- 
my  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  most  famous  ministers  among 
the  dissenters,  and  received  many  marks  of  their  es- 
teem. 4^      He  was  introduced  by  tliem  to  several 

•  Dr.  Colroari  vraa  present  with  the  London  ministers  when 
they  presented  their  address  of  condolence  to  king  William  upon 
Ihe  death  of  the  queen.  Dr.  Bates  presented  it.  The  compo^- 
tion  is  beautiful,  but  when  delivei*ed,  it  had  a  surprising  effect. 
The  coaniers  taid  they  never  saw  the  king  so  moved,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  never  knew  the  power  of  eloquence  equal  to  it 
tipon  themselves.  £)r.  Colman  in  his  manner  of  speaking  and 
writing  iehdcavourcd  to  imitate  Bates's  excellencies.  The  same 
observatwn  was  made  of  the  late  Dr,  Samuel  Cooper  oonccrning 
his  method  of  scrmoniting. 


they  eamesdy  icqtiested  his  cooiinimiGe.  His  ia- 
clinatioq  might  have  led  hipi  to  ^y  in  Gseat  Blj^ 
tain,  iiad  he  not  receiyjed  a  moFe  preaakig  solioita- 
^a  to  return  to  Boston^^Uidtake  libe^ttstoEai  cbarige 
of  a. new  chuiscb,  wbidh  some  Jbf  )liie  principal  inhfli^ 
atants  of  the  town  iiad  then  erected*  The  London 
ministers,  with  iwhom  he  had  aasociattd)  .ordained 
birn^  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1699.  He  arriyed 
iin  Boston  the  next  season,  when  he  met  wkAi  a  most 
-cordial  reoeption  Jrotti  the  peqpie  of  his  societf « 
Hhepe  were^  however,  many  httrt  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  in  Brattle  street.  The  church 
•liras  built  vin  opposition  to  the  Cambridge  .platform* 
Ministers,  venerable  for  their  age  and  .wiadomy  sfndi 
to  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr»  Hubbardt  bore  their  tes* 
timony  to  the  orde^  of  the  churches^  and  one  of 
them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mather^  calls  it  a  **  preabyte- 
rian  brat;'^  nor  would  any  of  the  churches  hold 
communion 'With  Mr.  Colman  for  some  years.  But 
Jie  continued -the  £iithfol,  and  belovedpastor  of  this 
flock,  until  the  summer  of  1747^  and  then  died  at  thp 
«ge  of  73*  As  a  preacher,  he  obtained  great  odeb^ 
rity  for  his  elocution.  He  had  a  lively  animation 
/without  mnch^fiery  £eal.  He  allured  men,  instead 
of  driving  them  into  right  paths.  His  manners  were 
soft  and  oblagiQg  $  so  iready  was  he  to  overlook  fi^* 
4»es  and  praise  excellencies  in  others^  that  he  was 
^oidled  a  flatterer ;  but  this  was  owing  to  Ins  oivilkgr 
and  good  breeding.  Polite  men  ace  not  liways 
^ilty  of  simulation,  «ior  duplici^. 

Dfk  Colman  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  ia  di- 
vinity firom  the  univeruty  of  Glasgow,  178  h  HiC 
WQis  elected  president  of  Harvard  CoUcge,  1724^ 
He  was  fellow  of  the  corporation  during  the  time^ 
that  president  Leveretl,  and  his  successar^  were  in 
ikie  chain  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  clecg^  aflcf 
the  death  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  One  of  the  beat 
discourses  be  «ver  published  was,  an  eulogy  upon 
that  great  6ch<^#   Th^tutdbetmiongiatvariancey 
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but  their  friendship  was  renewed  several  years  be* 
fore  Dr.  Mather  died,  and  then  thejr  wondered  how 
diey  could  so  long  disagree. 

Dr.  Colman  had  an  extensive  correspondence, 
which  he  made  subservient  to  useful  and  benevo- 
lent purposes*  He  obtained  many  donations,  for 
the  Indian  missions,  -  from  affluent  gentlemen  ia 
London.  Through  him  the  Hollis  family  laid  their 
liberal  foundations  for  two  professorships  at  Har- 
vard Collegp.  What  president  Holyoke  said  of 
him,  in  an  oration  pronounced  the  commence tiient 
after  his  death,  was  considered  as  correct  sentiment 
rather  than  panegyrick.  ^^  Vita  ejus  utilissima  in 
rebus  charitatis,  humanitatis,  benignitatis,  et  benefi- 
centias,  nunquam  non  occupata  est." 

Mr.  Turell,  son  in  law  to  Dr.  Colman,  wrote 
^^  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,"  in  an  octavo 
volume.  His  publications  are  numerous.  They 
are  upon  theological  subjects,  except  one  in  &vour 
of  *^  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,"  in  1721.  He 
printed  a  volume  of  excellent  serm<Mis,  upon  '*  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins," 

Cooke  Elisha,  physician  in  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, was  a  great  politician  at  the  time  the  charter 
rights  of  Massachusetts  were  disputed  ;  and  agent 
of  the  province,  when  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary  was  obtained.  He  was  a  popular  leader  ia 
the  general  court  more  than  40  years«  In  1 68 1  he 
was  one  of  the  representatives,  who  were  zealous 
for  colonial  freedom,  and  '^  opposed  sending  over 
agents,  or  submitting  to  acts  of  trade,"  &c.  In 
1684  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants.  When 
Dr.  Mather  was  sent  over  as  agent,  and  with  Mr. 
Oakes  signed  the  petition  for  a  new  charter,  Mr. 
Cooke  refused ;  saying,  **  the  old  charter  or  none." 
He  was  the  opposer  of  all  the  governours,  but  the 
pointed. enemy  of  Dudley,  and  never  missed  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  against  his  measures,  or 
declaring  his  disapprobation  of  the  man.  On  the 
4>ther  band,  Dudley  n^atived  him  as  often  as  he 
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was  chosen  into  the  councU»till  the  year  1175,  when 
he  approved  of  his  election ;  the  same  year,  one  was 
deprived  of  the  government,   and  the  other  died. 
Mr.  Cooke  was  this  year  78  years  old.    Hutchinson. 
Cooke  Elisha,  son  of  the  former  agent,   early 
bent  his  mind  to  politicks^  which  enabled  him  to 
lead  the  debates   in  the  house  of  representatives* 
Before  the  arrival  of  gov.  Shute  he  was  not  di&tin^ 
guished  as  the  head  of  a  party.     He  was  a  popular 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston,  had  been  one  of  their 
representatives  to  the  general  court,  and  was  chos- 
en a  counsellor;  he  had  the  clerkship  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  Shute  took  from  him ;  and. from  that 
.   time  he  was  his  open  enemy.     He   commenced  a 
most  violent  attack   upon  his  administration,  and 
the  next  year  was  set  aside  from  the  council.  There 
had  always  be^n  two  parties  in  the  general  court. 
Those  who  were  old  chartermen ;  and  the  govcrnour 's 
friends.     The  former  had  all  the  democratick  spirit 
of  ancient  times,  and  were  called  the  patriots  of  that 
day.     They  rested  the  ground  of  their  opposition 
against  the  governour  on  his  applicaticm  for  a  fixed 
salary.       Upon  this  Shute  insisted,  according  to 
his  instructions.     And  here  Mr.  Cooke  directed  his 
lethalls  arundo^  till  he  wounded  the  side   of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  made  him  quit  his  .place. 
He  went  to  England  to  make  his  complaints  against 
the  province  ;  but  would  never  return^  though  he 
was  offered  the  government  again,  and  justified  in 
all  his  proceedings,     Mr.  Cooke  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  as  agent  for  the  people   of 
Massachusetts,  but  failed  in  his  application^  and  ob- 
'    tained  little  of  that  respect  and  honour   which   he 
had  In  his  own  country.     He  returned  to  Boston^ 
1726.      At  the  next  election  he  was  appointed 
counsellor.    He  was  on  the  side  of  the.  controver- 
sy, which  opposed  gov*  Burnet,  but  not  so  violent 
AS  in  former  days,  when  his  political  resentment  was 
stimulated  by  personal  feelings.     He  was  the  wann 
friend  of  Beleher,  who  went  over  to  the  popular  par- 
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If  before  Boitiet  died.  And  when  he  was  in  the 
ehddr,  a|)potnted  lAs  friend  a  judge  of  the  cornmcni. 
pteas^  He  died  in  the  year  1737.  Mr.  Hutchin* 
iOn^  though  the  great  friend  to  Dudley^  Bum^t,  and 
other  gOTemouFs  on  the  side  of  prerogative,  uni. 
fermly  gives  praise  to  the  Cookes.  He  says^  they 
irere  both  fair,  honest  men,  open  in  their  conduct, 
and  acted  from  ^  )ove  to  their  country.  It  is  some 
credit  to  him  as  an  historian,  that  he  should  delin- 
eaie  so  fairly  the  characters  of  men  who  certainly 
were  the  most  zealous  republicans,  who  evo*  acted 
their  pasts  in  Massachusetts  bay. 

CooFBa  WxLLiAX,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Brattle  street,  Boston,  was  one  of  the  most  fervent 
^eachers  of  the  age.  In  the  character  given  of  himt 
uj  a  brother  minister,  he  was  ^*  an  interpreter,  one 
among  a  thousand."  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1712.  Inthe  year  1715,  began  to  preach, 
and  was  invited  to  settle  ascoUeague  pastor  withDn 
Colmim*  At  hb  request,  his  ordination  was  defer* 
fed  a  year^  But  on  May  23, 1716,  he  was  separat- 
ed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  continued  to* 
fteixh  to  this  society  with  increasing  vigour,  zeal 
laid  activity,  till  his  death,  Nov.  13,  1743.  He  was 
Ihen  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  said,  that  he 
had  an  wicoiiimon  tale^it  at  explaining  and  enforce 
ing  the  Sttblimest  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  nudiing 
them  fhmiliar  to  the  meanest  capacity.  When  Dr, 
(polman  preaehed,the  people  went  awajr  big^y  gpu 
tified,  talked  ot  the  eaccellencies  of  the  discourse, 
^d  of  his  charming  delivery.  But  when  his  col- 
league had  performed  the  pulpit  exercises,  he  had 
such  a  way  of  addressing  the  heart,  and  giving  a  so- 
lemnity  to  their  spirits,  that  each  man  h^  a  look  of 
fsoncern,  and  went  home  silent  as  the  grave.  Deaths 
judgment,  9nd  etenAtyf  were  the  subjects  of  his 
preaching* 

His  character  as  a  learned  man  was  very  respect* 
sible.  In  die  yeal*  1737,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Harvw^  CoUfge^  whioi^  honourable  trust  be  dcsclrn- 
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ed  accepting,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  over- 
seers.*    Caiman*  s  'funeral  sermon. 

CooFBR  SamucLi  p.  D.  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated divines  and  politicians  of  New  England,  was 
the  son  of  the  rev*  William  Cooper ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor at  Bratde  street  church. 

When  he  was  young  he  discovered  genius  and 
taste,  and  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  before  he  en- 
tered college.  At  the  seat  of  the  muses  he  com- 
posed in  poetry  and  prose  in  a  style  beyond  hit 
years.  He  had  charming  oratorical  powers,  which 
he  displayed  on  several  occasions  before  the  publick» 
As  his  memory  was  very  tenacious  he  cQuld  at  any 
time  repeat  the  orations  he  then  delivered;  the 
style  was  rather  Virgilian  than  an  imitation  of  the 
Roman  orator.  Horace  and  Virgil  were  his  favouf- 
ite  authors  of  the  ancient  classicks ;  Addison  and 
Atterbury  of  latter  days.  When  his  father  died  he 
was  deeply  affected ;  he  lost  his  companion  and 
friend  at  the  time  he  most  needed  advice  and  di- 
rection. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1743,  the  year  this  melancholy  event  took  place. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  fixed  on  him  to  take 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Brattle  street* 
Dr.  Colman  was  so  earnest  to  have  him  for  a  col- 

•  Works,— Foiir  sermons  upon  predestination^  which  were 
reprinted  in  I^ndofiy  1765.  Another  edition  has  been  lately 
emitted  from  the  press  of  E*  Lincoln,  Boston. 

Ip  1723,  Dr,  Colman  and  Mr.  C«  printed  two  sermons  to  young 
people  ;  in  1736,  Mr.  C.  printed  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the 
rev.  Robert  Brecki  which  gave  rise  to  a  large  controversy  between 
htm  and  ceruin  ministers  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  They 
prioted  a  ^  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  ;**  an  '^an* 
swer  to  the  Hampshire  narrative*'  was  printed  in  Boston*  They 
published  <(  a  reply  to  this  answer,"  impute  it  to  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
make  severe  remarks  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  Cooper  engaged 
in  another  controversy  with  Mr.  Ashley  afterwards  on  account  of 
a  sermon  he  preached  upon  charity.  The  newspapers  were  fill- 
ed with  this  dispute  for  some  months,  besides  the  numerous  pam** 
phlets  it  occasioned.  The  other  publications  of  Mr  C.  are  a 
sermon  upon  the  death  of  gov.  Tailor,  one  upon  the  death  of  rev. 
Peter  Thaeher,  1739,  and  two  aermona  upon  the  revival  of  reU* 
gkm,  174U 
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leagu^,  that*  he  urged  him  to  preach  at  this  tender 
age,  and  before  he  had  read  those  books  of  theologj 
vniich  are  thought  necessary  for  preparatory  stu- 
dies. He  gave  up  his  own  inclinations  to  the 
*  Pressing  solicitations  of  his  friends,  but  requested 
the  same  indulgence  they  had  granted  to  his  father^ 
that  his  ordination  might  be  deferred  for  some  time. 
This  risquest  was  complied  with.  He  preached  oc- 
casionally, but  was  not  ordained  till  May  25,  1746. 
l^is  venerable  colleague  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
this  occasion,  and  performed  one  part  of  the  day,  liH 
l^e  was  called  to  receive  ^he  reward  of  his  labours* 
He  then  dropped  his  ip^nde  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  prophet.  Mr,  Copper  had  from  this  time 
the  care  of  a  church  which  was  very  large,  and  had 
been  wisely  instructed  by  great  and  learned  divmes, 
who  had  **the  gift  and  art  of  preaching;**  buthediii 
not  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  people.  He 
appeared  like  the  rising  light,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  his  meridian  splendor.  The  same  beau- 
ties  of  style,  engaging  delivery,  and  devotional  spir- 
it, which  they  admired  in  their  aged  pastor,  drew 
their  attention,  and  allured  their  aSection  to  Mr* 
Cooper.  His.  diction  was  more  chaste  and  correct, 
and  his  gift  in  prayer  peculiar,  and  very  excellent^ 
With  a  great  flow  of  language,  he  had  an  admirable 
facility  of  mingling  scriptural  phrases  in  their  pro- 
per  places. 

His  religious  sentiments  were  liberal,  and  he  was 
a  frioid  to  free  inquiry,  In  discoursing  upon  reli- 
gious  topics  in  conversation  he  discovered  the  same 
elegance  and  propriety  of  speiech  which  distinguish- 
ed his  pulpit  exercises.  He  had  fine  colloquial 
taknCs  and  would  have  made  a  great  figure  in  speak- 
ing extempore  bad  he  used  himself  to  it  in  a  pub- 
lic^ assembly.  His  erudition  was  ratiier  extensive 
than  deep,  but  his  ready  mindj  fine  briUiaiit  imagi- 
nation^  and  quickness  of  recoUecticm  enabled  him 
to  sibine  in  company  where  greater  jK^hc^ars,  and 
much  more  profound  theQlo^ianSi  listened  to  heat: 
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him,  to  whom»  howiever,  he  wo^ld  give  up  an  opui» 
ion,  when  they  thought  it  not  correct.  If  in  any 
thing  he  was  obstinate  in  his  own  sentiments  it  wa$ 
upon  the  politicks  of  the  day.  His  eulogist ,)|^nd* 
somely  describes  this  part  of  his  character, ^o  th^t 
no  one  can  object  to  his  becon^ing  a  pptitician. 
**  He  well  knew  that  tyranny  opposes  itself  to  reU« 
gious  as  well  as  civil  liberty  i  and  being  among  the 
first  who  perceived  the  injustice  and  ruinous  t&a^ 
dency  of  the  British  court,  which  at  lengtK  oblige^ 
the  Americans  to  defend  their  ri^ts  with  the  swords 
this  reverend  patriot  was  among  the  first  who  took 
an  early  and  decided  part  in  &e  politicks  pf  hi^ 
country.'* 

He  was,  however,  a  political  Writer  earlier  in  lile 
than  any  threatening  of  British  thraldom*  In  the 
year  1754,  he  wrote  the  Crisis^  a  pamphlet  against 
the  excise  acty  which  our  general  court  contemplat- 
ed. He  certainly  was  at  all  times  a  leading  ch^c^^ 
ter  among  the  American  whigs.  And  from  the 
time  of  the  stamp  act  to  the  revolutionary  war,  some 
of  the  best  political  pieces  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
were  the  effusions  of  his  pen.  The  letters  from  gov. 
Hutchinson  to  Whately  which  were  printed  in  Bos- 
ton were  sent  to  Dr.  Cooper)  whether  by  tiu 
Franklin  or  Mr.  Temple  is  not  ascertained.  They 
were  put  into  his  hands  to  read,  to  communicate  to 
certain  friends,  but  under  a  strict  injunction  not  to 
have  them  published.  They  were  published  by  a 
gentleman  to  whom  they  were  communicated  upqa 
his  promise  of  returning  them  **  uncopied."  The 
Doctor  was  not  to  blame,  and  was  much  grieved  int 
the  consequences  of  the  publication,  which  were  m 
duel  between  Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Temple,  and 
loss  of  the  office  of  postmaster- general  to  Dr* 
Franklin.  Mr.  Temple  was  never  satisfied  with 
the  apology  of  Dr.  Cooper  for  what  he  thought  a 
breach  of  confidence. 

In  the  spring  of  lYlTS,  Dr.  Cooper,  with  other 
patriots,  was  lampooned  by  the  British  officers  in  an 
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oration  prononrtccd  in  State  street.  He  afterwards 
met  with  insults,  and  it  was  happy  for  him  that  he 
left  the  town  before  Lexington  battle,  ^s  he  was  ve- 
ry  obnoxions  to  the  authority  then  in  Boston.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  to  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try,  1776  ;  and  joined  heartily  in  promoting  the  al- 
fiance  with  France.  ••  The  great  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  him,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  one  means  of  his  being  known  in  France ;  and 
the  gentlemen  coming  from  that  kingdom  were  ge- 
nerally  recommended  to  him  by  those  ambassadors. 
When  the  fleets  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
adorned  our  harbours,  he  was  always  the  confiden. 
tial  friend/ of  the  gentlemen  who  commanded  ;  and 
many  officers  and  subjects  of  that  august  monarch 
Vere  received  by  him  with  great  cordiality  that  was 
pleasing,  and  highly  endeared  him  to  them.^**  It 
is  true  that  he  was  much  devoted  to  the  French  go- 
vernment,  more  so,  tl\an  was  agreeable  to  his  pious 
friends,  and  several,  who  had  been  his  political 
friends,  blamed  him  for  his  sanguine  views  of  their 
friendship.  Franklin,  though  a  great  philosopher, 
was  not  so  great  a  statesman  as  the  other  gentlemen 
who  made  the  peace  in  1783.  They  saw  through 
the  policy  of  the  French  court,  and  prevented  the 
interests  of  the  New  England  states  from  being  sac- 
rificed. 

.  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  member  of  several  societies, 
for  pious  and  literary  purposes  ;  he  promoted  them 
with  all  his  influence.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  fellow  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  year  1774, 
he  was  chosen  president.  He  was  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences,  instituted  by  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1780i  His  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  was 
presented  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

He  enjoyed  his  vigour  of  mind,  his  activity,  and 
his  cheerfulness  till  he  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 

*  Character  written  by  James  SuHtvanf  esq. 
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ness  ;  tkis  was  an  apoplectick  turn,  which  Continued 
only  a  few  days.  He  expired,  Dec.  23,  1783.*  Dr, 
Clarke  preached  a  sermon  at  hts  funeral. 

Cotton  John,  was  born  at  Derby,  A.  D.  1684« 
His  parents  were  persons  of  considerable  quality 
and  good  reputation.  Their  condition,  as  to  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  competent.  They  were 
wise  enough  to  employ  their  means  to  good  pur- 
|)oses  ;  and  educated  their  son  so  as  to  make  him 
eminent  and  useful.  Their  solicitude  for  this  ten* 
der  plant  was  well  rewarded  when  they  saw  him, 
like  a  tree  of  life,  feeding  thousands  with  ^the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ;  and  to  them  also  the  fruit  of 
his  lips  was  sweet. 

'  After  leaving  the  grammar-school  at  Derby,  he 
was  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. '  His 
industry  was  great,  and  his  proficiency  uncommon. 
From  Trinity  he  was  admitted  to  Emanuel,  where 
he  was  soon  made  a  Fellw).  When  he  was  elected, 
he  was  strictly  examined.  The  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, chosen  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  contains  more  hard  words  than  any  other 
in  the  Bible,  Isaiah  iii.  Wherein  the  prophet  de- 
V^laims  against  the  haughtiness  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  But  so  good  an  Hebrewician  could  not  beat 
«  stand  ;  it  rather  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  ability  and  attention  to  that  language.  Being 
thus  advanced,  he  was  in  a  place  for  improvement ; 
he  was  surrounded  with  characters,  who  were  prop- 
er objects  of  emulation ;  the  glow  of  genius  appear- 
ed in  his  manner  of  giving  and  receiving .  instruc- 
tion j  and  all  his  powers  and  faculties  were  quicken- 
ed  to  attempt  a  resemblance  of  those  who  had  the 

*  His  publications,  besides  those  abovementioned,  are,  artillery 
election  sermon,  1751  ;  sermon  before  the  society  For^ encourag- 
ing industry,  If  53  ;  election  sermon,  1756 ;  sermon  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  Joseph  Jackson,  1760 ;  thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Quebec,  1759;  sermon  on  the  death  of  George  II. 
1761;  at  the  Dudkian  lecture,  1 774  ;  a  sermon  before  the  gener- 
al  court,  October,  1780,  being  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
the  constittttioD  and  inauguration  of  the  new  goTemment. 


lighest  imputations  lot  eruditioit.  Uc  sobti  reh- 
ired himself  SEimous  by  his  funeral  oraticm  for  Dr* 
l^me,  Master  of  Peter-House,  Cambridge.  In  thist 
he  discorered  a  purity  of  style  with  the  ornaments 
ofrhetorick.  The  fame  of  his  learning  increased 
irom  his  next  publick  performance,  which  was  n 
University  sermon^  and  he  was  often  invited  to 
preach  in  the  same  place.  When  he  had  been  at 
Boston  I  in  Lincolnshire^  some  months,  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  preached  a  Concio  ad  Cle* 
rum^  in  Latin,  which  was  greatly  admired*  His 
text  was  M at«  v»  IS.  He  appeared  also  to  great  ad* 
vantage  in  answering  a  very  acute  opponent,  Mr^ 
William  Chappel,  who  disputed  with  him* 

For  several  years  he  preached  to  his  people  with- 
out any  (^po^ition,  but  when  he  urged  bis  dislike 
of  the  ceremonies,  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  his  non-conformity  i 
from  which  he  was  advised  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  and  employing  Mr.  Leverett  (who  was  af« 
terwards  one  of  the  ruling  elders  in  the  church  o^ 
Boston,  New- England)  he  was,  through  his  means^ 
restored  to  his  church,  who  had  much  occasion  to 
irejoice  In  his  labours.  He  was  so  much  in  favouf 
with  Dr.  Williams,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  that 
when  he  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  he  went 
to  King  James,  and  begged  diat  a  man  of  sb  much 
worth  and  learning  might  have  liberty  of  preaching 
without  interruption,  diough  hewasanon^coaform^ 

The  earl  of  I>orchester,  also,  being  at  old  Bos« 
ton,  was  muoh  affected  when  he  beard  him  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  civil  govemment,  aiid  stood  his 
friend  in  times  of  great  opposition.  These  are  the 
^irnes  to  try  and  prove  friendship.  From  men  of 
urbanity  and  good  nature  the  civilities  of  social  life 
are  readily  granted ;  but  how  few  among  the  rich 
men  of  the  city,  and  nobles  of  a  kingdom,  think  of 
Virtue  in  distress !  There  were  some,  however,  a- 
toong  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  io  England, 
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who  exerted  themselves  to  senre  worthy  Puritaii 
Hiinisters,  and  kept  them  from  prison  and  from  peiu 
ury,  while  bigots  ruled  the  nation,  and  the  vilest 
aspersions  were  cast  upon  all  those  who  w^re  sust 
pected  of  non-conformity, 

Mr.  Cotton  was  not  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  party. 
'He  was  ordered  before  the  high  commission  court, 
who  were  disposed  to  pour  out  the  bitterness  of 
their  wrath  upon  his  head ;  but  they  were  dLsapu 
pointed  of  their  aim,  and,  through  the  infUience  of 
those  who  were  well  disposed,  he  escaped  and  came 
to  New- England.  It  was  observed,  that  he  did  not 
|ly  from  the  profession  of  the  truth,  but  unt^  a  mora 
opportune  place  for  the  profession  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Cotton  came  over  to  this  cpuntry^ 
tlieywere  busy  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  churches 
and  commonwealth.  In  both  of  which  he  took  aa 
active  part.  Being  requested  to  preach  before  thp 
general  court,  his  text  was  Haggai  ii.  4.  **  Yet 
now  be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Ldtd ;  am} 
be  strong,  O  Joshua,  son  of  Josedcch  the  hig^ 
priest ;  and  be  strong,  all  ye  people  Of  the  land,  saidi 
the  Lord,  and  work ;  for  I  ain  with  you,  saflh  the 
I/H*d  of  I)qsts.^^ 

It  was  a  usual  thing  fbr  the  magistrates  to  consull: 
with  the  ministers,  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointed, 
with  gov.  Winthrop,  to  draw  an  abstract  of  the  jut 
diciat  laws  of  the  Mosaick  system,  so  £ur  as  they  are 
iif^raL     It  was  his  advice  to  establish  a  Theocracy • 

Mr.  Cotton  began  the  sabbath  on  Saturday  even^ 
|Rg.  He  gave  religious  instructions,  read  tibe 
scriptures,  and  then  retired  into  his  study.  He 
spent  the  sabbath  day  either  in  his  study  or  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  preacher ;  lus 
voice  had  melody  in  it,  and  was  sonorous ;  his  ser- 
moi|s  pathetick,  and  his  critical  acumen  uncom^ 
man.  This  was  discovered  in  his  frequent  expo* 
aitioiis,  and  dissertations  upon  passages  and  whole 
books  of  the  scripture.  He  was  considered  as  ^ 
9tft9t  polemick  divine ;   yet  upon  two  oMMionf , 
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when  his  talents  were  exerted  this  way,  he  was  un- 
der  no  small  disadvantage.  In  his  controversy  with 
Roger  Williams,  he  had  an  opponent  who  not  only 
possessed  talents  which  would  have  made  him  great 
in  any  school,  but  had  bent  the  force  of  his  strong 
mind  to  the  very  subject  which  then  employed 
their  attention.  In  England,  Mr.  Cotton  had  writ- 
ten  in  favour  of  toleration,  and  against  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion*  Here  he 
Iiad  to  oppose  the  sentiment  he  had  formerly  de- 
fended, and  to  write  against  the  principles  which 
the  dissenting  ministers  in  England  then  thought 
evangelical,  and  have,  ever  since,  supported  ;  and 
which  are  necessary  to  vindicate  their  separation. 

He  was  accused  of  holding  a  bloody  tenet  by 
Williams,  and  the  title  of  his  answer  ws^,  The 
Bloody  Tenet  washed  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb, 

In  the  general  commotion  of  the  country  concern- 
ing  the  Antinomian  sentiments,  our  celebrated  di- 
vine lost  much  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
his  influence  in  the  churches.  He  did  not  go  to 
the  extreme  which  would  please  his  friends ; 
some  of  them  compared  him  to  a  light  in  a  dark 
'  lantern.  The  other  side  were  bitter  in  their  ani- 
madversions upon  his  conduct*  At  the  synod,  in 
1637,  he  had  to  oppose  the  whole  body  of  minis* 
ters,  and  some  of  them  were  disposed  to  vex  him» 
Once  he  became  so  unhappy  as  to  threaten  to  leave 
the  plantation.  The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was 
less  irksome.  He  enjoyed  some  years  of  rest  after 
being  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea.  His  labours  were 
edifying  to  the  people ;  his  abilities  and  character 
were  equally  respected  by  the  magistrates  and  his 
clerical  brediren,  who  all  lamented  his  death  when 
he  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  mourned  for  the 
loss  which  the  country  as  well  as  his  people  had  sus- 
tained. He  died  Dec.  23,  1652.  His  disorder  was 
of  a  pulmonary  nature,  owing  to  his  passing  a  ferry 
and  getting  wet,  and  then  preaching  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church.     He  was  seized  while  he  was  de* 
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livering  the  sermon,  and  was  never  afterwards  free 
from  the  ccJmplaint ;  yet  he  continued  to  labour, 
and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  took  for  his 
subject  the  four  last  verses  in  2d  epistle  to  Timo« 
thy  ;  giving  as  a  reason  why  he*  chose  several  vers- 
es, that  he  should  not  live  to  finish  them  if  he  were 
more  particular.  He  dwelt  chiefly  upon  these  words* 
Grace  be  with  you  alL  When  he  could  preach  no 
longer,  he  was  visited  by  his  pious  friends,  to  whom 
he  administered  consolation  and  good  instruction.. 
He  died  in  peace,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered 
were  pious  and  benevolent  wishes  to  a  friend  who 
was  endeavouring  to  soften  the  pillow  of  death  ; 
and  which  caused  others  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was 
a  good  mafij  and  full  of  :he  Holy  Ghost. 

Mr.  Cotton  married  twice,  and  left  a  number  of 
children.  His  descendants  have  spread  over  the 
country,  and  though  no  one  has  appeared  equal  to 
him  in  a  rich  variety  of  learning  and  popular  talents^ 
.  yet  several  of  them  have  been  eminent  as  preachers, 
and  among  the  civilians  of  our  country.  He  pub- 
lished many  works  ;  some  in  Latin.  These  were 
printed  in  London,  and  they  have  since  been  re- 
printed in  New.  Kngland.  Among  them  we  find 
milk  J  or  babes  ^  and  meat  J  or  strong  men^  accord* 
ing  to  their  power  of  digesting  the  spiritual  food. 

Some  difference  has  appeared  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  this  celebrated  man.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  his  character  was  blazoned  beyond  its 
merit;  for  his  biographers  were  Mr.  Norton,  his 
friend,  who  succeeded  him  as  teacher  of  the  old 
churchy  and  Cotton  Mather,  his  grandson.  But  his 
character  was  high  before  he  came  to  this  country* 
We  have  taken  our  account  from  books  which  were 
not  published  by  any  near  relation,  nor  by  men  who 
were  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  His  learn* 
ing  was  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries  ;  his  pi- 
ety and  zeal  none  could  doubt,  for  he  sacrificed  his 
case,  his  interest,  and  his  country,  to  enjoy  the  or- 
dinances of  religion.     His  candid  spirit  wa&  not  al- 
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ways  in  exercise*  In  the  phrciT2y  of  his  imagina^ 
tion  he  blamed  worthy  men,  and.  censured  those 
who  had  great  claim  to  his  respect  and  affection  ^ 
yet  governour  Winthrop,  one  opposite  in  sentiment 
upon  politicks  and  religion,  says  of  him^  that  he  de- 
livered himself  in  a  gentle  manner  upon  a  subject . 
which  interested  his  feelings,  and  though  he  cen- 
sures his  opinions,  speaks  with  respect  of  the  man«. 
Others,  as  strong  in  their  own  sentiments,  allow 
^'  him  candour  and  forbearance* 

^  In  those  instances  where  he  discovered  intolerance 

IS  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  a  zeal  for  ecclesiastical 

power,  he  only  manifested  the  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature.      It  is  a  true  observation,  that  when 
men  begin  to  taste  of  christian  liberty  themselves^ 
^  they  forget  that  other  men  have  an  equal  title  to  en- 

i  joy  it. 

Such  flagrant  instances  of  inconsistency  are  so 

evident  among  christians,  of  all  denominations,  that 

it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any 

s^ct.  Instead  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors^ 

by  repeating  that  the  **  very  men  who  had  fled  from. 

persec^iition  became  persecutors,"  we  had  better 

I  i  imitate  their  virtues,  throw  a  mantle  over  their  fail- 

^  T  »gs,  let  instruction  spring  from  their  graves,  and 

<U  <jj  hope  to  meet  them  in  th^t  better  world  where  just 

i  men  are  made  perfect. 

C  Cradock  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal  un- 

o    I         dertakers  of  the  New- England  settlements,  was  an 
g  C>          opulent  merchant  in  London  ;  they  first  chose  him 
^  ^        their  governour,  May  S3,  1628 ;  but  afterwards  they 
determined  to  choose  into  oflice  only  those,  who 
went  to  America,  with  the  patent.  Therefore  he  re- 
signed the  place  to  Mr.  Winthrop.    •'  He  was  more 
fbrward  in  advancing  out  of  his  substance  than  any 
other,  being  the  highest  in  all  subscriptions.      He 
'  continued,  divers  years,  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the 
colony,  by  his  servants,  but  never  visited  the  plan- 
tation."   Hutchinson^ 
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C&ANFiELi)  EDWARD^governourofNewHaiDp- 
^ire,  was  an  English  gentkman  and  received  his 
•Commission,  1682.  He  exchanged  a  profitable  of- 
fice at  home  to  better  his  fortune  in  New-  England^ 
As  soon  as  he  came  over,  he  exercised  his  power  ia 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  acted  the  same  part  in  that 
province  which  sir  Edmund  Androssdid  in  Masssu 
chusetts* 

He  came  to  Boston  the  year  after  his  appoint* 
ment,  and  pretended  a  regard  to  the  colony,  hut 
led  them  into  measures  which  hurried  the  second 
nvarrant  against  their  charter.  He  represented  to 
the  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  2000  guineas  to  be 
given  to  lord  Hyde,  ^'  for  his  majesty's  private  ser- 
vice, *'  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  province, 
and  afterwards  made  sport  of  their  credulity,  and 
his  own  artifice  and  deception.  In  a  letter  which 
Dudley  wrote  to  gov,  Bradstreet,  he  tells  him, 
^'  Truly,  sir,  we  are  ridiculed,  by  our  best  friends, 
for  the  shame  Cranfield  put  upon  you.  His  majes- 
ty told  my  friend,  that  he  represented  us  as  disloy- 
al rogues.*^ 

In  New  Hampshire,  Cranfield  assumed  so  much 
power,  that  the  publick  grievances  became  insup- 
}>ortable.  They  chose  an  agent  to  make  their  com- 
plaints at  the  court  of  Great  Britain*  In  the  mean 
ivhilethe  govemour  was  at  a  loss  how  to  raise  money 
for  himself  and  the  necessary  publick  expences.  He 
called  an  assembly  in  1682,  and  the  same  year  dis- 
solved them.  He  then  ventured  upon  a  project  of 
taxing  the  people  without  their  consent.  But  he 
found  '^  all  his  e£forts  inefifectual,  and  his  authority 
-contemptible.''  The  complaint  was  taken  up  by 
the  lords  of  trade,  and  decided  against  him.  He 
lost  the  government  after  enjoying  a  kind  of  honour 
a  few  years  witl^out  the  profits  he  had  calculated  up- 
on ;  ^nd  was  glad  afterwards  to  be  appointed  col- 
lector of  Barbadoes.     Belinapf    Hutchinson* 

Gushing  Thomas,  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, 1746^  was  the  son  of  the  hon.  Tho- 
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mas  Gushing,  one  of  his  majesty's  council.  The 
father  was  among  the  New  England  worthies,  and 
the  son  as  much  celebrated  for  his  goodness  as  his 
superior  abilities.  Mr.  Prince  speaks  of  him,  as  a 
roatn  of  excellent  acquired  gifts  and  natural  under- 
standing, well  acquainted  with  affairs  of  the  world, 
■with  men  and  things,  with  our  civil  and  ecclebiastical 
constitution,  with  human  nature  and  divinity.  **  My 
acquaintance,"  says  he,  **  began  with  the  table  con- 
versatioil.  I  found,  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
in  a  small,  feeble,  relaxed  body,  there  dwelt  a  great, 
a  lively,  a  strong  and  well  composed  soul.  Our  en- 
tertainments  were  an  agreeable  variety  of  divinity, 
history,  civil  and  religious  matters,  or  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  or  observations  on  present  occurrences 
and  transactions,  either  in  town  or  land,  or  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  as  various  subjects  happened  to 
occur,  with  a  candid  freedom  ;  his  genius  inclining 
him  eithei-  to  unbiassed  reasoning,  or  agreeable  ob- 
servations " 

This  excellent  man  was  born  in  Boston,  1693 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1714.  He  acquired 
considerable  property,  beside  what  he  received  from 
his  father,  to  whose  business  he  succeeded.  He  very 
soon  distinguished  himself,  as  one  of  the  best  speakers 
in  the  town  meeting ;  and  in  1729,  was  one  of  their 
committee  to  draw  up  the  instructions  for  their  re- 
presentatives. In  1731,  he  was  chosen  representa- 
tive for  the  town,  and  continued  in  this  office  as 
long  as  he  lived.  During  Belcher's  administration, 
when  the  town  saw  fit  to  change  three  of  their  re- 
presentatives,  he  was  the  one  who  claimed  their  re- 
spect, and  all  the  votes  were  in  his  favour  He  once 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  province,  which  trust 
he  could  not  accept  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
his  other  business.  In  1739hewas  appointed  agent  of 
the  province  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  in. 
firm  state  of  health  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
voyage.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives,  A,  D.  1742,  and  was  chosen  annually  till  he 
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died,  1746,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  The  loss 
was  felt  by  the  publick,  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness.  Mr.  Gushing  married  a  daughter  of 
the  hon.  Edward  Bromfield,  and  left  two  daughters 
and  one  son.* 

Gushing  TfiOMAs,lieut.  govemour  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  son  of^r.  speaker  Gushing,  and  rose 
to  higher  offices  in  the  state  than  his  father  or  grand- 
father, each  of  whom  had  been  distinguished  with 
peculiar  honours.  He  had  good  talents;  and  was  k 
very  useful  man  in  many  departments,  though  he 
had  not  their  splendid  abilities.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  Gollege,  1744;  engaged  in  mercantile 
business,  but*his  mind  was  turned  much  to  political 
affairs.  The  father  enjoyed  the  affluence  of  wealth 
with  all  the  honours  his  councry  could  bestow  upon 
him  :  the  son  was  fonder  of  publick  life,  and  paid 
too  little  attention  to  pecuniary  considerations.  He 
was  sent  representatative  from  his  native  town  for  a 
number  of  years,  and,  A.  D.  1763,  when  the  gov- 
ernour  negatived  Mr.  Otis,  who  had  been  chosen 
speaker,  he  was  elected  in  his  place  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  chair,  till  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia^ 
1774.  He  was  then  commissar}'  general,  but  the 
province  was  in  such  a  state,  that  there  was  no  great 
call  for  a  person  in  this  office,  nor  did  any  material 
profit  attend  it.  In  1779  Mr.  Gushing  declined  go- 
ing to  Gongress ;    and  the  government  of  Massa- 

•  Mr.  BroiDfield,4be  father  of  Mrs.  Gushing,  according  to  Mr. 
Prince,  was  one  of  the  distinguished  worthies  of  New  Lngland, 
whose  names  will  appear  in  characters  of  honour  io  the  annuls 
of  our  church  and  state.  His  son,  E.  Bromfield,  esq.  who  died, 
1756,  was  one  of  the  Boston  representatives,  1739.  He  was  on 
the  popular  side  when  the  prejudices  of  the  town  were  so  strong 
against  gov.  Belcher.  In  the  house  he  acted  in  concert  with 
Gushing,  Allen,  &c.  '^  the  firm,  uncorrupted  patriot,  careful  to 
assert  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  to  defend  the  inval- 
uable liberties  of  the  people*'*  He  was  for  many  years  selectman 
and  overseer  of  the  poor,  which  offices  he  discharged.  He  was 
a  gentleman  in  high  esteem  while  he  lived,  and  his  death  was 
greatly  lamented* 
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chasctts  being  then  organised,  lie  Was  elected  to  the 
second  office  in  the  state.  He  was  lieut.^govemour 
£nom  the  time  he  was  chosen  till  his  death,  1788. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  C.  was  considered 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  this 
country.  He  was  not  esteemed  so  in  Boston.  He 
iiad  less  political  zeal  than  OtL\  or  Adams,  or  Han- 
cock ;  but  by  his  pleasant  temper,  his  moderation, 
his  conversing  with  men  of  different  parties,  though 
he  sometimes  was  lashed  by  their  strokes  for  want 
of  firmness,  he  obtained  more  influence  than  either, 
except  Mr.  Hancock.  The  reason  of  his  being 
known  so  much  in  the  mother  country  was,  that  his 
name  was  signed  to  all  the  pablick  papers,  as  speak- 
er of  the  house.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  exposed 
to  the  sarcasms  of  the  ministerial  writers.  In  the 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson,  called,  '*  Taxation  no 
Tyranny,'*  one  object  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be, 

to  adorn  the  brows  of  Mr,  C -g  with  a  diadem. '* 

He  had  a  rank  among  the  patriots,  as  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  publick  good,  and  he  was  also  a  friend  to  re- 
ligion, which  he  manifested  by  a  constant  attendance 
upon  all  pious  institutions.  He  was  also  very  at- 
tentive to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  an  example  to 
-Others  of  the  overseers,  being  often  chairman  of 
committees,  and  always  present  at  tlie  board ;  he 
i¥as  also  fellow  of  the  corporation  from  the  year 
1785,  in  which  Mr.  Bowdoin  resigned.  He  re- 
<^ived  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  univer- 

Mr.  Gushing  left  a  number  of  children ;  one  of 
his  daughters  married  John  Avery,  esq.  who  for 
many  years  was  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,* 

•  Mr.  Avery  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1759  ;  8uccee<!- 
cd  Samuel  Adams  as  stcret»ry,  1780,  and  died,  June,  1806^  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society.  He  was 
buried  on  the  day  of  their  serai  annual  meeting.  Their  orator, 
in  the  midst  of  his  discouise,  alludes  to  the  funeral  knell  which 
then  called  them  lo  p  iv  their  respects  to  their  worthy  officer,  an 
"early,  active  and  imiwrtaut  member  of  the  society." 
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CcrsHMAN  Robert,  one  of  the  original  ][4anter5 
of  New  England,  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Robinson^s 
church  at  Leyden.  He  was  choseil  agent,  with  Mr. 
Carver,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  company,  when 
our  fathers  had  fixed  their  purpose  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  North  America.  The  object  of  their  mis- 
sion was  to  obtain  certain  privileges,  if  they  lived 
in  the  British  dominions,  especially  the  rights  of 
conscience.  They  met  with  great  discouragementsi, 
and  did  not  succeed. .  The  next  year  he  was  sent 
upon  the  same  business  with  Mr.  Bradford.  Alet^* 
ter  from  Mr.  Cushman,  "May  8,  1619,  represents 
the  affairs  of  ^e  Virginia  company  as  being  in  great 
coniusion.  It  was  on  account  of  introducing  Ed- 
ward  Sandy  in  the  place  of  secretary,  in  the  roqm  of 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  whom  there  b  a  minute  ac- 
count in  Smith's  history  of  Virginia*  In  autunm 
of  this  same  year  the  Leyden  agents  procured  a  pa- 
tent, confirmed  by  the  company's  seal.  "When  tliese 
religious  adventurers  set  sail,  Mr.  Cushman  was  iti 
the  smaller  vessel,  which  proved  leaky  and  was  conv 
demned,  but  afterwards  he  sailed  for  New  England 
in  the  ship  Fortune  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,.  Nov. 
10,  1621.  He  returned  to  England,  and  died  in  the 
year  1626.  The  news  of  his  death  reached  the  new 
settlement  at  the  same  time  they  heard  ol  the  loss  of 
theft  venerable  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  Among  the 
bitter  ingredients  mingled  in  their  cup,  they  sor- 
rowed most  of  all|  that  they  should  see  thxtr  facets 
DO  more.* 

*  A  sermon  of  Mr.  Cushman  which  he  preached  to  the  Ply- 
mouth settlers  upon  self-love^  yv^s  printed  in  England,  1623,  and 
reprinted  in  Boston,  1734.  Another  edition  of  it  wa»  printed  iti 
PlyTnouth,  1785.  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cushman  are  annexed) 
handsomely  written  by  judge  Davis,  who  was  then  an  inhabitant 
of  that  town;  This  account  makes  one  of  the  lives  in  the  Ameri- 
can Biography.  The  dedication  of  this  sermon  is  curious.  It  is, 
To  his  loving  friends  the  adventurers  for  New  England,  together 
with  ail  well*willei  s  and  well-wishes  ihtreunto,  grace,  peace,  &c. 
He  describes  New  England,  ^*  as  an  island,  about  the  quantity  of 
Cngfand,  being  cut  out  of  the  main  land  in  America,  as  England 
is  of  I  urope*'*  A  parliamentary  speaker,  in  1774,  speaks  of  the 
island  of  New  England. 
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CuTLHR  Timothy,  rector  of  Yale  College  and 
lEftinister  of  Christ  Churclj,  Boston,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  1701  ;  was  ordained 
at  Stratford.  (Conn.)  1710,  according  to  the  or- 
der  of  the  New  h.ngland  churches.  He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  college  in  New  Haven,  1719, 
which  was,  as  has  been  said,  an  auspicious  event  to 
that  institution,  for  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  presided  with  dignity,  usefulness  and 
general  approbation.  In  1723,  he  conformed  to  the 
church  of  England.  Being  joined  by  several  of  the 
tutors  and  neighbouring  clergy,  and  himself  the 
first  scholar  in  the  colony,  it  was  a  great  shock  to 
the  congregational  establishment.  A  church  was 
built  for  him  in  Boston  of  which  he  was  rector  from 
1723  to  1765,  the  year  of  his  death.  He  did  not 
publish  any  thing  except  a  few  single  sermons.  His 
powers  were  rather  solid  than  brilliant,  and  he  was 
too  much  of  a  scholar  to  allow  any  thing  superficial 
to  contie  from  his  hand.  It  was  in  this  language  he 
spake  of  most  publications ;  those  which  were  writ- 
ten  by  ministers  of  the  episcopal  church,  and  those 
whose  sentiments  and  mode  of  worship  might  pro- 
voke sarcastick  remarks.  He  was  haughty  and 
overbearing  in  his  manners  ;  and  to  a  stranger,  in 
the  pulpit,  appeared  as  a  man  fraught  with  pride. 
He  never  could  win  the  rising  generation,  because 
he  found  it  so  difficult  to  be  condescending  :  nor 
liad  he  intimate^  of  his  own  age  and  flock.  But 
.people  of  every  denomination  looked  upon  him  with 
a  kind  of  veneration,  and  his  extensive  learning  ex- 
•oited  esteem  and  respect  where  there  was  nothing 
to  n^ove,  or  hold  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Stiles  calls  him  the  greatest  oriental  scholar 
^^v*Thomas  Thacher^  the  first  minister  of  the  Old 
Sputh,  and  the  great  president  Chauncy.  No  man 
in^New  England,  he  tells  us,  had  such  knowledge 
of  the  rector  and  those  gentleman.  All  which  may 
be  true.  We  have  sufficient  documents  to  show 
that  they  understood  Hebrew,  and  no  one  who  re- 
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«olkcto  Dr.  Culler  will  doubt  of  his  being  <<  wel| 

skilled  in  logick,  metaphysicks,  moral  pUlQspphju 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history..'^ 

His  diploma  of  doctor  in  divimty,  was  pmesents^^ 
to  him  when  he  was  in  England.  His  correspon* 
llence  with  other  doctors  or  with  bishops,  was  never 
carried  on  with  sp  much  zeal,  spirit  and  pcrsever* 

^;  ance  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  biographioid  sketclw 
fN  les  of  his  brethren  ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  produo 
tion  of  his,  among  the  controversies  be^een  epis* 
copalians  and  dissehterS)  during  his  long  ministrf  • 
Yet  they  all  looked  up  to  l]im  ^s  a  father,  and  he 
certainly  was  mons  eminent  as  a  scholar  th^  thoa^ 
who  served  their  cause  by  their  writings. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Trinity  church  preached  die  fii* 
fiend  discourse  and  •gave  the  character  of  this  dts^ 
tinguished  missionary  of  their  chMrch>  with  inu<iji| 
lustice  and  his  usual  eloquence. 

Dakforth  1  voM  ASydeputy  govjemour  of  Masaa^ 

<^  diusetts  Bay,  was  decited  a  magistrate  in  1659* 
From  this  year  he  ivas  assbtant  till  1679«  when  Mr. 
Bradstreet  being  put  into  the  chair,  he  succeeded 
^im  as  deputy.  He  had  a  great  share  of  duty  upoo 
liim,  and  with  resolution  and  firmness  conduGte<p 
"•     idle  publick   affairs  in  the  most   difficult    times. 

j  .    Mr.  Hutchinson,  speaking  of  three  parties  durinsf 

^      3ir  Edmund  Andross's  administration  and  the  time! 

^;.      preceding,  says,  '*  the  head  of  those  on  the  side  ^ 
t      royalty  were  Dudley,  Stoughton,  tic.      Mr   Brad* 

^S      3treet,the  governouriy  the  voice  of  the  people,  was 

p^  the  head  of  the  n^oderate  party,  panforth  led  the 
jppposition,  assisted  by  Cooke.''  Though  he  con* 
iducted  with  prudence  he  would  yield  no  privikgp 
which  the  charter  gave  them.  Hence  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  Randolph,  Andross,  wd  to  the  ministrf 
i>f  Great  Britain.  For  the  san^  reason  he  was  the 
%6xA  of  the  populace  in  New  £ngland.  He  a€tc4  a^ 
president  of  tiie  council  when  Ae  people  took  the 
^vemment  from  Andross,  and  had  it  not  heen  fqit 
his  influence^  they  would  b^ve  |;on€  to  creator  f,lLe 
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jbravagancies.  The  extracts  of  his  letters  whicb  arf 
preserved  show  that  he  had  prudence  and  wisdjom 
in  conducting  measures,  though  he  was  fierce  i^i 
..opposition  to  arbitrary  mandates.  When  the  officers 
of  the  old  government  were  restored  to  their  places^ 
Mr.  Bradstreet  was  again  governour  and  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  the  deputy,*  They  hcjd  their  offices  till  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  arrived.  He  was  then 
deprived  of  his  place,  and  his  name  was  not  suffirr* 
ed  to  remain  as  one  of  the  counsellors,  although  the 
agents  expressed  a  particular  desire  to  have  it.  The 
people  received  the  intelligence  with  surprise  and 
grief;  but  it  was  easy  for  politicians  to  account  for 
the  omission,  as  he  was  against  receiving  any  oth^ 
charter  than  that  which  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
held  sacred.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him  in 
publick  life.  He  passed  his  days  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  His  only  son,  Samuel,  who  died  ip 
£ngland,  ws^s  graduated  1771;  was  fello\y  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  a  ^ne  scholar.  The  name  of 
Danforth  in  another  line  is  preserved,  and  -few 
names  have  exhibited  more  literary  characters. 
Mather.     Hutchinson* 

Danfortu  Samuel,  minister  of  Roxbury,  came 
into  New  England,  1134,  with  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Banforth,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1643, 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  corporation,  and  instruct* 
€d  a  class ;  he  w£^s  very  respectable  for  his  knowU 
edge  of  the  sciences  and  theology,   ^eing  invited  tp 

• 

*  The  ancient  magistrates  and  elders,  ^ItltDugh  they  strena* 
ously  advised  to  further  waiting  for  orders  from  England,  and 
discouraged  any  attempts  of  that  nature,  ^  as  far  as  they  had  op- 
portunity,  yet  were  they  now  compelled  to  assist  with  their  pre- 
aence  and  councils  for  the  preventing  of  bl<x>dshed,  which  had 
been  most  certainly  the  issue,  if  prudent  councils  bad  not  been 
given  to  both  parties/'     Dan/brtfrs  ietitr  to  agent  Mather. 

When  Mr.  Danforth  was  appointed  deputy  governour,  he  had 
likewise  another  commission,  president  of  the  province  of  Maine* 
Xo  govern  under  the  Massachusetts^the  lords  proprietories,and  to 
be  accountable  to  them;  thither  he  repaired,  1779,  appointed  offi- 
cers, held  courts,  fcc,  In  that  staticm  alsQ  he  opposed  Andross^ 
xisurpation. 
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6iettle  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Eliot  at  Roxbulry, 
he  was  ordained,  1650.  He  died,  1674,  in  the  midst 
of  his  life  and  usefulness.  Dr.  Mather  says  he  wrote 
as  a  scholar,  yet  "  was  very  affectionate  in  his  man- 
ner of  preaching,  and  seldom  left  the  piilpit  without 
tears.'*  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilson^ 
the  first  minister  Of  Boston,  and  was  blessed  with 
twelve  children,  some  of  whom  died  before  him'. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  distiniguished  among  the  di- 
vines of  this  state.  One  of  Dorchester,  and  the 
other  was  settled  at  Taunton.  One  of  his  daughters 
knarried  the  hon.  Mr.  Bromfield,  of  Boston*^ 

• 

,  *  When  Mr.  D.  died,  old  Mr.  Eliot  wrote  Verses  and  MK 
Weld  likewise.  It  was  then  very  common.  The  Dorchester 
burial  ground  is  famous  for  the  epitaphs  on  gravestones,  many 
t>f  which  were  written  by  Mr.  D.  the  minister  of  that  town. 
if  we  regard  the  spirit  rather  than  the  metre,  we  might  be  edified 
•by  reading  them.  But  lest  the  rising  generation  should  "  play 
.with  the  beard  of  their  lathers,*'"  which  the  author  of  the  Mag- 
iialia  says  is  a  wicked  thing,  it  is  best  that  most  of  them  should 
be  buried  with  the  mouldering  stone.  A  Latin  epitaph  upon  the 
Roxbory  divine  may  excite  pleasure  with  remarks. 
Non  dubium,  quin  e6  iverit,  quo  stellx  eunt 
Danjbrthua^  qui  stellis  semper  se  asaociavit. 

this  epitaph  alludes  to  the  studies  of  Mr.  D.    «  Several  of  hi* 

QStronondcal  composure^  have  seen  the  light  tX  the  sun,^,  says 

<Dr.  Mather.     He  published  a  particular  account  of  the  comets 

1 664.    He  observed  the  motions  of  it, «  from  its  first  appearance 

in  Corvus,  whence  it  crossed  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  till  it  ar* 

rived  at  the  maintop  sul  of  the  ship,  and  then  it  returned  through 

Canis  Major,  and  again  crossed  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,'*  kc* 

There  is  no  theotogical  publication  of  his,  except  we  consider 

iis  election  sermon  as  such,  which  is  a  recognition  of  Anw  Eni^ 

iand^a  errand  into  the  wilderness.     It  was  delivered  1 670, 

The  rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Taunton,  was  born,  1666 ;  gradu- 
ated, 1683 ;  died,  1727.    He  preached  the  election  sermt>n,  17 14w 

The  rev.  John  Danforth  was  born,  16,64 ;  graduated,  1677  ;  or* 
dained,  at  Dorchester,  1682  ;  died  1730.  «  He  understood  math- 
^ematicks  ;  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  various  learning."  His 
'printed  works  are,  a  sermon  on  parting  with  friends  ;  a  sermon 
on  contentment ;  a  sermon  on  Rom.  i.  21,  1710 ;  a  funeral  ser- 
mon on  Mr.  Bromfield ;  two  sermons  on  the  earthquake,  1727  s 
a  fast  sermon,  Exod.  ix,  33,  34. 

The  hon.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Cambridge  was  the  son  of  Mr, 
Danforth  of  Dorchester,     He  waa  prcsltfeni  of  his  majesty  s 


DArsir#«it  JoHir,  ntinigtef  of  the  first  cluirdii 
In  Bostoni  died  suddenly  ot  an  apoplexy,  March  ISt 
i670.  He  was  a  celebrated  divine  in  England  »■ 
WeU  as  diis  new  region  of  the  earth,  where  he  lived 
^om  the  year  1637  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  a 
better  world. 

Dn  Mather  Quotes  a  saying  of  the  leam^,  cotti* 
tertiing  Sahnasiusi  and  applies  it  to  him^  ytr  mau 
ifAam  tarn  hudaiMf  nee  iemere  sint  laudc  mm^ 

He  was  born*  A.  D*  1597^  at  a  place  called  Co* 
Ventry.  His  parents  were  respectable  and  gave  him 
a  good  education.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a 
student  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford^  where  he 
ieceived  a  degree  of  B.  A^  and  though  a  yoiiith,  hau 
jinediately  began  to  preach.  He  preached  constant* 
ly  in  the  city  of  London  iii  the  time  of  the  plague^ 
And  visited  his  flock  as  a  faithful  minister,  wUch 
l^ned  him  great  credit  among  those  who  kne# 
Eow  to  estimate  worth  that  was  then  as  rare,  as  H 
was  pure.  For  what  can  prayers  signify,  if  a  minb* 
ter  does  not  mingle  offices  of  humaai^  with  his  {»- 
ous  walk  2  this  gives  a  perfume  to  the  sacrifice* 
He  afterwards  received  the  degrees  of  A*  M.  and 
bachelor  of  divinity. 

About  the  year  1626,  there  was  a  plati  devised  t0 
Ikiake  a  purchase  of  impropriations,  and  with  tke 
jprofits  of  the  same  to  maintain  a  number*of  miniav 
ters  who  would  assist  in  reforming  abuses.  Miw 
Davenpoit  was  im  connexion  with  Dr.  9ibs»  Df. 
Gouge,  and  several  laymen,  one  of  whom  was  kmi 
mayor  of  London.  But  archbishop  Laud  took  um^ 
brage  at  it,  as  favouring  nonconformity  and  obtaii^ 
td  a  bill  to  be  exhibited  in  the  exchequer  chambtr^ 
H^hen  the  court  condemned  the  proceedings^  «Ml 
jbronounced  the  gifts,  feotfments  and  contrivances  t# 
be  illegal  i  and  confiscated  the  money  to  the  king'i 
tise. 

comicil  leveral  years,  ta  1774,  he  was  appoioted  otie  of  the 
fnandamus  council  He  died  1 777,  aged  S4 .  He  was  taid  to  Ht 
a  great  natural  philosopher  and  chfinist. 
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fednfidrmisty  as  to  be  an  object  of  poblick  notice,  and 
In  consequence  of  it,  be  resigned  his  pastoral  office 
in  CUmanstreeU  and  passed  over  into  Holland* 
This  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1633. 

^  He  soon  opened  a  controversy  with  the  Dutch  di» 
vines  upon  die  subject  of  baptisns^  and  tried  to  in* 
troibiGie  the  practice  which  he  wrote  so  much  in  fiw 
vour  of  afterwardsy  and  which  has  been  a  controvert 
ay  in  New  England  ever  since  he  came  into  the 
eountry,  viz.  **  Whether  the  children  of  communi* 
cants  only  should  be  admitted  to  the  ordinance  ?'^ 

He  went  back  agsun  to  Eitgland,  1635.  He  was 
tae  of  those  by  whom  the  {latent  of  the  Massachu* 
setts  colony  was  made  out^  though  his  name  was 
Hot  amoiig  the  patentees.  He  did  this  before  he 
'went  to  Holland*  and  there  hearing  of  the  progress 
end  prosperity  of  New  England,  he  resolved  ta  come 
0ver  and  make  a  settlement,  which  he  did,  being 
4Bonsidered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  New  Haven  colo* 

He  arrived  at  Boston,  \63%  with  Mr.  llopkinsi 
two  London  merchants,  and  several  other  worthies^ 
Who  did  not  incline  to  settle  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts.  They  were  offered  any  spot  tticf 
Slight  fix  upont  and  urged  to  unite  with  the  people 
t£  this  colony,  but  dntey  were  disposed  to  iorra  a 
Kw  plantation.  Mr.  Davenport  was,  however,  in^ 
vited  to  sit  with  the  synod  at  Cambridge.  And  Dr« 
Mather  tells  us^  his  learning  aiid  wisdom  did  coa» 
tribute  more  than  a  little  to  dispel  the  mist  of  errors 
which  then  overspread  the  country*  While  he  was 
minister  of  New  Haven^  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
Westminster  Assembly  with  Mr*  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Hooker,  dnd  he  had  an  inclinatson  to  cross  the  At* 
ianlick,  but  the  other  gentlemen  did  not  suppose  it 
Would  answer  any  special  purpose,  or  thought  less 
of  the  honour }  nor  were  his  church  willing  to  part 
miAi  him.  It  certainly  was  more  proper  for  him  to 
Itad  the  few  sheep  in  this  American  wilderness^ 
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Hiah  tb  display  his  gifts  amidst  so  much  wisdom,  as 
iWLS  collected  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  hi 
had  gone  to  England  he  might  have  been  as  zealous 
as  Hugh  Peters,  who  went  over  as  agent  for  Massa« 
chusetts  about  this  time.  In  this  country  he  acted  a 
part  which  made  him  almost  as  obnoxious  to  Chailes 
II.  He  concealed  two  of  the  regicides  in  his  own 
house,  and  instigated  the  people  of  that  government 
by  his  publick  preaching,*  to  protect  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  and  not  suffer  the  king's  commissioners 
to  execute  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Davenport  was  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  regal  authority  for  concealing  traitors,  and  had 
reason  to  di^ad  the  consequences  of  his  democrat-' 
ick  zeal,  mingled  as  it  was'with  motives  of  human!* 
ty.  Upon  this  gen.  Whaley  and  Goffe  offered  to 
surrender,  and  appeared  publickly  in  several  places. 
It  is  supposed  they  would  have  done  this  rather 
than  Mr.  D.  should  suffer  on  their  account.  But 
when  he  was  no  longer  exposed  to  any  particular 
danger,  and  the  commissioners  had  manifested  theif 
resentmenf  otherwise,  they  again  concealed  them- 
selves. 

In  1667,  Mr.  D.  loft  the  people  at  NeW  Haven 
and  came  to  Boston  to  succeed  Mr.  Norton,  the  min- 
ister  of  the  first  church.  This  caused  great  grief  to 
his  own  people,  and  divided  the  Boston  church. 
Dr.  Mather  quotes  an  observation  that  "  it  is  ill 
transplanting  a  tree  that  thrives  in  the  soil."  He 
might  have  said  that  a  tree  should  never  be  trans- 
planted which  has  past  its  growth.  It  will  die  be- 
fore  it  will  yield  much  fruit,  however  rich  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  fixed.     His  making  this  exchange  of 

•  «  Abont  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  New  Haven,  or  A 
little  before,  and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  re* 
ception,  Mr.  Davenport  preached  publickly  from  this  text,  Isaiah^ 
xvi.  3,  4.  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  ai 
the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon  day,  bewray  not  him  that  wan- 
4tveih ;  let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee.  Moab,  be  thoii  a 
covert  for  them,  from  the  fiice  of  the  spoiler.  This  doubtless  had 
ks  effect,"  &c.     Stileti's  /tUtory  oftht  judges. 


^ttaatkm  was  unhappy  for  himself  as  weU  as  th^ 
chiirches*  It  was  too  late  in  life  to  form  new  con* 
nexions ;  and  to  leave  old  friends,  whose  hearts  had 
been  tried  by  many  scenes  of  adversity,  was  a  wound 
to  his  own  sensibility,  especisdly  as  they  were  hurt 
by  his  ponduct. 

He  died,  March  15,  1770,  qf  an  apoplexy,  age4 
72  years.*    Magnaliq. 

Dekisok  Dahiel,  major  general,  was  an  in? 
habitant  of  the  town  of  Ipswich.  He  was  the  au« 
thor  of  a  tre^tbp  called  Uie  Irenicon.  "  His  parts 
and  abilities  were  well  known  amongst  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  might  justly  place  him  among 
the  first  three,  having  indeed  many  natural  advan- 
tages above  others  fpr  t)ie  mqre  easy  attaining  of 
skill  in  every  science. ''  Mr.  Hubbard,  from  whom 
this  quotation  is  made,  says  concerning  the  Irenicon^ 
which  w^s  found  among  his  papers  ^'  ths^t  it  would 
Jbe.ingratitude  to  withhold  it  from  the  publick  view*" 
It  might  suit  other  times.  1st.  It  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  p^blick  maladies.  Sd.  The  occa- 
sion of  t)i?in.  3d-  The  danger.  4thiyr  The  blame- 
able  causes.    Sthly.  The  cure.    He  died  Sept. 

20,  leaa.t 

DixwELL  John,  of  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the 
Regicides,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  2A^ 

*  Wofks.— The  saint**  anchor  hold,  a  book  recommended  by 
If  r.  Garyl  and  Mr.  Hook ;  deroonBtration  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  true  Messiah;  election  sefmqp)  1669  ;  atreatisp  ofthepowr 
er  of  Congregational  churches ;  a  discourse  upon  civil  govern- 
ment,  in  a  new  plantation,  whose  end  is  religion.  A  Toiume  of 
sermons  upon  the  Canticles  was  transcribed  for  the  press  but  ne- 
ver published. 

f  The  funeral  discourse  hj  Mr.  H.  minister  of  Ipswich,  is 
from  Isaiah,  3  chap.  3  first  Terses.  To  wluch  is  annexed  Ireoi- 
«on,  or  a  ^  salve  for  New  England's  sore,  penned  bf  the  said 
niajor  general,  and  left  behind  him  as  his  farewell  and  last  advice 
to  his  friends  of  the  Massachusetts.*' 

Mr.  Dentson  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  died  1679. 
What  relation  he  bore  to  the  general  I  have  never  been  able  to 
know,  nor  when  he  came  into  this  country.  His  name  Is  not  in 
the  College  catalogue  and  the  church  recoils  arc  lost* 
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came  over  into  America  He  went  to  Hanaw  in 
;he  first  place,  and  was  made  u  Burgess,  but  ii| 
1664,  he  visited  Whallcy  and  Goffe  at  HadHiey.  Ht 
went  the  same  year  to  New  H^vcd  and  tliere  be 
resided  till  his  death. 

Though  he  took  the  name  of  John  pairids,yct  he 
was  known  to  many;  b&t  they  were  his  friends,  an4 
would  not  betray  him.  Itis  supposed  that  ^  Ran^ 
dolph  had  some  suspicion  of  it,  and  communtC9te4 
the  thought  to  sir  E.  Andross.  For  that  govern- 
our  once  stopped  at  New  Haven  on  the  Satfbatfaj 
and  attended  Mr.  Pierpont's  meeting.  Dixwell 
was  there  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  appear  in  the 
afternoon.  Sir  Kdmund  asked  who  that  vcncraWc 
©Id  wan  was  ?  and  was  told  h^  was  a  merchant  of 
such  a  name  ;  he  replied,  "  that  he  kne\jr  he  wai 
not  a  merchant,  and  became  yery  inquisitive  about 
Jum."*  Col.  Dixwell  was  an  officer,  whoreccive<J 
a  comn^ission  from  thp  pailiament,  and  was  too 
inuch  of  a  republican  to  bow  the  knpe  to  CromweUf 
When  he  sat  among  the  judges,  it  was  rather  by 
persuasipq,  than  his  own  wish  to  condemn  tiie  mon* 
fu-ch.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  March  18,  1688,  in 
the  82d  year  of  ^is  age*  His  son  took  the  name  of 
John  Dixwell,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cSiurcl) 
in  North-street,  and  chosen  deacon,  afterwards  of- 
ficiated as  rulii^  member.  He  died  172l«  Hif 
posterity  are  chiefly  in  the  female  line,  but  ti)9  naiQis 
}s  not  extinct.-~Z.»e//(?w^    StiUSf 

f  There  18  a  «tonr  told  which  is  somewhat  .charactemtick,of 
New  England.  Wh^  ur  Ednuind  attended  worship,  the  deacoj^ 
read  a  i>3aiin  which  offended  him  very  much,  as  he  thvu^ht  it 
pointed.    The  first  verse  is, 

Why  doft  ibou  tf  rtitt,  boast  abrpsdy 

Thy  vdckcd  woita  to  prme ; 

DiosC  thou  «Qt  know  there  if  a  Qo4 

Whose  mercies  lead  always  ? 
They  told  sir  Edmund,  that  it  was  a  psalm  in  OQursttt  bitf  Dr. 
Stiks  thinks  if  they  read  paakBsin^^raet  '^  » l^Mdj  the  deaco^t 
aeleaed  this  to  tweh  the  feeltogs  of  the  goyemour^  A  questiM 
ari^.  conoeniiBg  the  Act ;  whether  they  sung  the  psalms  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  at  that  time  b  New-Englaod?  They  did 
iK>t  ifi  MsssachusctU  pr  the  Old  Colony;  Jhe  psabn  i»  53d  of 
their  yeision* 


Do9GLAS8  Vf^htlA^,  M.  D;  a  nMive  of  ScqU 
land,  came  into  America  when  he  w^s  a  young 
man,  fixed  himself  in  the  north  part  of  Boston^  and 
was  a  writjer  ypon  politicks^  historical  occurrences, 
and  medicine.     When  I)r«  Mat)^er  communicated 
to  him  the  success  of  Tiiiion)i|^  in  inoculating  for 
the  small  po^,  he  treatied  the  ajccount  with  contempt, 
though  recorded  in  the  transitions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Londoi).     When  Dr.  Boylston,  in  the  year 
1721,  inoculated  many  pf  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
and  met  with  the  greatest  success,  he  still  raved  a« 
gainst  Timonius  and  Mather,  as  well  as  this  brother 
physician.     He  was  a  i^an  of  great  l^earning,   but 
wanted  judgment  and  taste;  iwtaAtever  he  published 
was  in  a  very  slovenly  style.     He  wrote  many  po« 
litical  essays,  in  the  newspapers,  which  were  gener« 
ally  filled  with  sarcastick  reqiiarks  upon  the  magis- 
trates, the  clergy,  the  physicians,  and  the  people  of 
New  England.     His  *'  sumniary,"  or  *^  historical 
account  of  the  British  settlements/'  was  puUished 
in  1748,  and  1753.     This  is  a  collection  of  thingf 
which  came  into  his  bead,  whether  they  rielated  to 
hia  family,  his  private  squabbles,  or  the  affiurs  of 
the  puUick.      He  would  not  take  pains  to  arrange 
hia  materials,  or  to  inform  himself  of  particular 
fiicts*      He  was   so    opinionated  that   he    never 
would  correct  his  mistakes.      When  Cape  Breton 
was  taken,  it  frustrated  many  of  his  printed  de* 
clarations.      He  had  ridiculed  it,  becaps^  it  was  a 
measure  of  Shirley's  adminisUation,  and  called  thar 
place    the    Punkirk^    which    such   farcn    woul4 
never  dare  .to  assaiU  But  though  the  plan  succeeded, 
it  did  not  make  any  diierence  in  bis  views.    In- 
stead of  living  his  pride  wounded,  he,  porcupino 
like,  wrapped  himseljf  in  his  own  down,  and  darte4 
his  quiib  at  others*     H^e  said  he  was  right  in  hif 
conjectures,  but  fortune  wo^M  always  wait  upo9 
blunderers  and  quacks ! 

Douglas)  was  a  mathematician  ;  in  1743,  44,  he 
published  an  almanack,  whiph  was  u^ful  at  tl^' 
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lime,  and  i&  now  valuable,  for  its  U^t  of  chrooologu 
ical  events;  and  also  the  account  of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  £urope  and  their  families.  It  was  called 
*' Mercurius  Novanglicanus,''  by  William  Nadir, 
S.  X.  Q.  ,  He  also  published,  a  dissertation  upoa 
^*  the  Cynanche  Maligna,' '.  when  that  disorder  pre* 
vailed  in  the  town,  in  1735,  36.* 

Downing  Gborce,  one  of  the  first  class  o£ 
graduates^  at  Harvard  College,was a  preacher  among 
the  Independents  in  England,  during  the  usurpation 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  chaplain  to  coL 
Okey's  regiment,  whom  he  afterwards  betrayed  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  court  of  Charles  2d. 

He  was  ready  tp  serve  any  master  that  would  em* 
ploy  him>  and  to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  for  the 
sake  of  a  reward.  The  protector  sent  him  as  his 
agent  into  Holland,  and  gave  him  this  recommen- 
dation, **  George  Downing  is  a  person  of  eminent 
quality,  and  aft^r  a  long  trial  of  his  fidelity,  probity, 
and  diligence  in  various  negotiations,  well  approved 
and  valued  by  us.  Him  we  have  thought  fit  ta 
send  to  your  lordships,"  Sec. 
.  Hg  was  sent  likewise  by  Charles  XL  as  his  agent 
or  ambassador  to  the  states,  and  received  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood  from  his  majesty..  Here  he  laid 
a  scheme  ta  seize  several  of  the  regicides,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  he  had  no  commission  to  do  it, 
and  that.they  were  in  nerfect  safety.  Ludlow  speaks 
cf  k  as  a  thing  more  flagitious  in  the  Dutch  nation 
than  in  this  renegado  politician.  For  they  were  un-. 
der  no  obligation  to  deliver  them  up,  and  had  pro. 
mised  to  protect  them.)  .  About  the  year  1672. 
Downing  .met  with  some  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
king  was  displeased  with  him»  and  put  him.  ia  pri« 

•  Dr.  Douglass  abuses  Cotton  Mather  very  frequently ;  one 
thing  in  particular  he  telh  makes  him  an  object  of  ridicule.  The 
EKKtor  hti  said,*^  Ihatcate  may  have  the  small  pc>x/*  or  a  disor* 
der  like  it.  Now  says  Douglass  this  is  weak  beyond  descripiioii^ 
l^cause  ''  th»^mall  pox  is  peculiar  to  mankind.**  Ought  not 
some  writer  of  the  present  day  to  give  Cotton  Mather  dtie  credit. 
How  is  it  that  cqws  have  the  small  pox  ? 
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is^n.  It  is  said  that  he  was  confined  in  the  same 
room  where  col.  Okey  had  been  kept  before  his  ex€i 
cution,  once  his  friend  and  bene&ctor,  but  whose 
death  mnst  bring  to  his  conscience  accusations  of 
every  crime  a  treacherous  courtier  could  commit. 
He  was  again  received  into  favour  by  Charles,  and 
conducted  himself  with  more  pf  udence  and  mode* 
ration  than  he  had  done  in  former  times.  Ludlow, 
Qnd  others,  who  had  exj^essed  their  surprise  that 
George  Downing  should  succeed  such  a  man  as  sir 
William  Temple,  ambassador  to  the  states,  yet 
allow  that  he  did  some  things  well.  And  Hutchin- 
son says,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  New  England,  and 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  serve  this  country; 
when  many  enemies  were  active  in  exciting  the  re- 
sentment of  the  king  against  it.  He  was  brother  in 
law  of  gov.  Bradstreet,  and  held  a  correspondence 
with  him,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts, 
He  died  in  the  year  1684. 

Dudley  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  settlers. of 
Massachusetts,  who  came  over  in  the  Arabella,  wad 
the  only  son  of  capt.  Roger  Dudley.  In  1 597  he 
was  at  the  siege  of  Amiens,  under  Henry  IV,  hav- 
ing a  captain's  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeths 
Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  he  became  a  sober  noncon- 
formist from  hearing  Dodd,  Hildersham,  and  other 
puritan  divines.  He  certainly  was  a  zealous  man  in 
whatever  he  undertook  as  appears  from  Winthrop's 
journal ;  and  upon  some  occasions  he  discovered  ve- 
ry warm  passions.  That  he  was  a  very  prudent  man 
appears,  however,  from  his  good  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, which  was  committed  to  his  care.  He  sat  un- 
der Mr.  Cotton's  ministry,  before  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts.  When  he  came  over  in  the  Ara- 
bella, he  was  54  years  old,  but  his  strength  of  body, 
and  health  of  mind,  fitted  him  for  any  hardships. 
The  company  in  England  chose  Mr.  Winthrop 
governour  and  Mr.  Humphries  deputy  governour 
c£  the  plantation.    Mr.  Humphries  did  not  embark 


iLB  was  expected,  and  Mr.  Dudley  was  cbddeh  irf 
Ids  place.  In  1694,  he  was  chosen  governour,  and 
•Iso  several  times  afterwards.  He  was  the  second 
|n  authority  seven  or  eight  years,  sometimes  ^nder 
Winthrop j  and  once  under  t ndicot.  He  was  ap* 
pointed  major  general  in  1644  i  this  was  a  new  of* 
fice  in  the  plantation;  He  wascontinued in  themagis- 
tracy  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  his  death,  wUch 
happened^  July  31st^  1659,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 

He  was  upright  and  honest  iti  his  disposition^ 
blunt  in  his  manners,  and  withstood  magbtrateft 
and  ministers  when  he  thought  them  worthy  of  re- 
J>roof.  Nor  would  he  yield  to  any  popular  opinion 
to  gain  honour  and  atithority^  A  serious  dispute 
took  place  l^etween  him  and  gavemoor  Winthrop, 
which  required  the  Interpbsitidn  of  their  friends 
among  the  clergy  and  laity.  He  was  more  firm  in 
the  Hutchinsoniariy  or  Antinibnian  controversy,  titan 
any  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  accused  Mr.  Cot- 
ton  of  departing  from  the  faith  ;  and  without  preju- 
dice or  attachnient  frdm  prior  connexions^  required 
4m  explanatidn  of  his  principles  and  conduct.  £n- 
dlcot  also  foUnd  him  an  opponent  that  was  not  to 
be  moved  v^hen  he  dissented  from  the  general  opin-« 
ion  of  the  magistratesi  or  wished  to  introduce  some 
novel  things  in  their  proceedings^  Mr.  Dudley  was 
not  a  man  of  learning  equal  to  Winthrop  Or  Belling^ 
ham,  but  in  this  respect  was  not  inferior  to  Endicot. 
Neither  EndicOt  nor  Dudley  possessed  what,  in  the 
present  age^  would  be  called  liberality  of  sentiment, 
or  urbanity  of  manners.  Mr.  D-  was  such  an  ene- 
my to  toderation  that  he  not  only  spoke  a^inst  it,  but 
left  a  number  of  lines  which  tiie  friends  of  rational 
Religion  must  wish  he  h^d  never  written,  as  they  arc 
iiot  to  the  credit  of  his  poetry  or  his  charity,  but 
being  writteuiand  handed  down,  are  quoted  to  giv« 
a  just  view  of  the  character  of  the  man : 

Let  men  of  Crod,  in  courts  and  churches  watcK 
O'er  suth  aa  do  ^tt^leration  hatch  ; 


Lett  ih&t  in  e|^  faring  forth  a  eockttric* 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  Ticc. 
If  men  be  1e(^,  and  other^^ise  combine^ 
M^  epitaph'Sf  Jdii  n^  Ubertine, 

t}t70LEY  JbSEVH^  8011  ot  t.  Dudley  the  veteran 
Magistrate  of  Massachusetts,  was  educated  at  Har* 
Vard  College,  and  received  the  hpnours  of  that  se* 
minary,  A.  D.  1665.* 

He  was  early  made  a  itiaglsttate,  diid  supposed  to 
be  oa  the  side  of  loyalists,  who  were  willing  to  give 
up  sonie  charter  privileges^  It  is  evident  that  he 
loved  the  pi^inciples  and  practices  of  the  New  Eng« 
land  planters^  though  to  keep  his  place  he  often  sac- 
rificed, those,  and  was  subservient  to  men  in  power* 
Randolph  in  one  letter  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
*'  opposed  to  the  &ction."  ^t  other  times,  he  calls 
him  a  ^^  man  of  a  base,  servile,  and  antimonarchical 
principled'  In  1686  several  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
cil were  appointed  to  take  the  administration  of  th€ 
government  of  Massachusetts;  Mr,Dudleyreceived 
a  commission  as  president.  The  year  before,  he  had 
been  left  out  of  the  magistracy,  having  rendered  him<* 
self  unpopular  by  some  acts  which  were  thought 
pleasing  to  the  enemies  of  New  England 4  His 
short  administration  was  not  grievous  to  the  people. 
They  had  expected  Kirk  to  be  appointed  gover« 
nour,  and  were  disposed,  from  dread  of  his  comings 
to  receive  any  other  man  with  apparent  cordiality. 
Mr.  Dudley,  says  Hutchinson^  considered  himself 
as  appointed  to  preserve  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
from  confusion  until  the  goyernour  arrived,  and  a  rule 
of  administration  should  be  more  fully  established. 

When  sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appointed  gover- 
nour  of  the  several  colonies,  Dudley  was  president 
of  the  council,  also  chief  justice  of  the  province* 
He  was  upon  the  circuit  at  Narraganseit  when  An- 
dross was  made  prisoner^  and  was  seized  at  Provi^ 

*  He  is  second  iti  the  class,  fienjamin  Eliot,  son  of  the  apostle 
EKot,  being  6rst.  As  they  placed  the  students  accordin|  to  their 
9ac«iita^^  rrhf  wamoi  the  son  of  a  govcnxnir  .the  first  r 
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dence  as  one  of  the  governour's  party.  For  some 
time  he  was  confined  to  his  house  at  Roxbury.  He 
11V  as  more  obnoxious  than  any  other  person ,  and  was 
treated  even  with  inhumanity  during  his  imprison- 
ment, reviled  by  the  very  soldiers  that  guarded  him, 
mnd  deprived  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  He 
had  been  so  conversant  with  Andross  and  Randolph, 
that  he  was  ranked  with  them  as  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  and  the  resentment  was  raised  the  higher 
because  he  was  born  in  New  England ;  that  which 
they  could  bear  from  a  stranger,  they  thought  in- 
sufferable  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  country.  By 
,the  order  of  king  William,  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land  in  February,  1689.  He  was  the  next  year  ap- 
pointed  chief  justice  of  New  York  ;  but  his  proper- 
ty, his  friends,  and  his  heart  were  in  Massachusetts. 
It  was  said,  he  made  use  of  all  his  influence  to  in- 
jure gov.  Phips,  expecting  to  succeed  him  in  the 
government  if  he  could  be  provoked  to  leave  it 
For  this  purpose  he  went  to  England,  paid  court  to 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  was  patronized  by  no- 
blemen of  name  and  character.  The  agents  oppos- 
ed tlie  appointment,  and  obtained  their  wish,  which 
was  to  have  lord  Bellamont  sent  over.,  Dudley  was 
not  popular  enough  at  New  York  to  have  any  de- 
sire to  go  there,  nor  were  the  emoltiments  of  a  place 
on  the  bench  very  alluring.  He  preferred  to  be 
lieut.  govemour  of  the  isle  of  White,  lord  Cutts  be- 
ing  the  govemour,  a  nobleman  who  had  inter- 
ested himself  very  much  in  his  favour.  When  lord 
Bellamont  died,  in  1701,  he  again  solicited  for  the 
government  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  then  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  lieut.  govemour  of  the  isle  of 
White,  a  more  splendid,  as  well  as  more  easy  con- 
dition, than  any  office  in  New  England ;  but  he  bad 
such  ^^  a  passion  for  his  native  country,  as  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  ancient  Athenians*' — sir 
Henry  Ashurst  opposed  the  appointment.  The  dis- 
senters in  England,  and  even  Cotton  Mather,  in 
New  England^  joined  in  promoting  his  interest  and 
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reputation.  Became  over  in  1702^  and  was  received 
with  tokens  of  respect  by  men  who  had  always  been 
his  political  opponents^  and  some  ot  them  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  .  He,  however,  maintained  Uie  side 
of  the  prerogative ;  he  had,  therefore,  in  opposition 
to  him  most  of  the  friends  of  the  old  charter,  and 
some  who^  ideas  did  not  glide  with  the  popu- 
lar stream,  were  filled  with  zeal  against  his  ad- 
administration.  The  first  seven  years  were  spent  in 
debates  with  the  house  of  representatives,  or  in  pri- 
vate disputes  with  men  who  ceased  not  to  accuse 
him  of  artifice  and  deception  ;  of  arbitrary  conduct ; 
of  enmity  even  to  those  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  by  the  new  charter.  Dr«  Increase  and 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  wrote  him  severe  letters  of  re- 
proof, which  he  answered,  copies  of  which  are  pre- 
served.* He  had  many  friends,  however,  who 
considered  him  as  a  great  friend  to  the  churches  of 
New  England,  as  well  as  an  excellent  governour^ 
among  them  were  president  Leverett,  Mr.  Brattle^ 
and  Dr.  Colman,  who  were  fellows  of  the  coUege, 
to  which  seminary  gov.  Dudley  ever  manifested  a 
verv  warm  attachment. 

The  last  years  of  his  administration  were  more 
tranquil,  and  when  his  interest  and  ambition  were 
not  thwarted  by  the  opposite  party,  his  polite  and 
^^K^ging  deportment,  his  love  for  his  country,  his 
-eminent  abilities,  and  very  extensive  information, 
made  him  a  prominent  character  among  the  very  first 
men  of  that  generation.  He  was  succeeded  by  gov. 
Shute,  1716,  and  died,.  1720,  aged  73. 

Dudley  Paul,  F.  R.  S.  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
ehusetts,  was  the  son  of  gov.  Joseph  Dudley.  •  He 
was  born  at  Roxbury,  1673,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1690  ;  and  having  read  law  some  years  ia 
this  country  was  sent  to  England  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies at  the  Temple.  In  1702,  he  came  over  to 
Massachusetts  with  a  commission  from  the  queen^ 
IS  attorney  general,  which  office  he  held  till  he  was 

•  Vide  Historical  CoUegtion,  voL  iii. 
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appointed  judge  of  the  superiour  court.     When  he 
was  a  young  man  he  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  pre- 
rogative, an4  acted  with  those  who  endeavoured  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  the  colony*   Hence  he  was 
very  unpopular  on  th^^  side  the  water,  and  provok- 
ed the  resentment  of  many  who  had  looked  with 
candour  on  his  father^s  proceedings,  as  well  a^  those 
who  had  always  ):)een  in  opposition  to  hb  measures. 
Some  very  severe  charges  are  made  against  him  by 
Dr.  Increase  Mother,  whose  friendship  to  the  gover- 
nour   had  been  once  of   service  to  him. ,     Mn 
Dudley,  however,  grew  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
He  conducted  sq  well  in  the  line  of  hi^  profession, 
^d  in  every  station,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
^is  sentiments  when  he  was  in  England,  he  was  re« 
garded  as  one  who  loved  his  country,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  serving  its  interest  and  prosperity.     He  was 
chosen  representative  to  the  general  court  for  his 
native  town,  and  was  promoted  to  a  ^at  at  the  coun- 
.cil  board.     He  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  each 
situation,  but  jit  was  on  ^e  bench  he  ^hone  with  the 
greatest  lustre.     ^^  Here  he  displayed  his  admirable 
talents,  his  quick  apprehension,  his  uticommon 
Strengdi  of  memory,  and  extensive  knowledge ;  and 
at  the  same  tinie  his  great  abhorrence  of  vice,  to- 
gether with  that  impartial  justice  which  neitiber  re- 
spected tl)e  fichf  nor  countenanced  the  poormanm 
his  cause,    llius  while  with  pure  hands  and  an  up- 
right heart  he  administered  justice  in  his  circuit 
through  the  province,  he  gained  the  general  esteem 
and  veneration  of  the  people.    As  his  presence  al- 
ways commanded  respect,  $o  it  might  jusdy  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  scattered  iniquity  widi  his  eyes, 
:!Pehich  struck  with  awe  the  "most  daring  offenders. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  such  authority  and  pe- 
culiar  energy  of  expression^  as  never  fajiled  to  com- 
mand  attention,  and  deeply  Impress  the  minds  of 
all  who  heard  hhn ;    and  hb  sentiments  of  law  and 
evidence  in  all  cases  before  the  court,  had  gencrrf*. 
}y  a  determming  weight  With  those  who  were 
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ekarged  with  the  trial  of  them."*  He  was  firrt  ad« 
Yanced  to  the  supreme  bench  in  1718,  and  whei| 
judge  Lynde^  died  he  was  appointed  chief  justice. 
Judge  Dudley  was  one  of  the  few  Americans  who 
have  been  honoured  by  an  election  to  the  royal  so* 
ciety  of  London*  He  wrote  several  ingenious  pie« 
ces  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  New  England, 
which  were  published  in  'Hheir  philosophical  trana* 
actions,  17:j20,  1721.''  He  was  also  a  very  learn* 
ed  theologiaQ,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  ^'  the  mer- 
chandize of  souls,"  being  an  exposition  of  certaia 
passages  in  the  book  of  Revelations.  In  the  lattev 
part  of  his  life  he  became  a  puritan  pf  the  straitest 
$ect  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts*  By  his  wiU 
be  established  a  lecture  at  Harvard  College,  and 
specified  four  subjects  ;  First,  '*  upon  natural  reli« 
gion  ;"  second,  •*  upon  revealed  religion ;"  third* 
^*upon  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome;'* 
fourth,  **  upon  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion."    He  died  the  last  week  in  January,  175 1» 

DuBLET  William,  Ksq.  was  the  youngest  son 
9f  gov.  Joseph  Dudley,  and  educated  at  Harvar4 
College.  Having  received  the  honours  of  that  se- 
minary in  1704,  he  applied  himself  tp  the  study  of 
law,  but  did  not  incline  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  his  profession.  In  a  retired  spot  of  the  town  of 
Roxbury  be  bpiU  an  elegant  house,  and  cultivated 
his  farm.  He  soon  became  a  candidate,  however, 
for  pubUck  honours.  His  father  sent  him  to  Cana- 
da to  negotiate,  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Aniong 
those  whom  he  brought  away  was  the  venerable  Mr. 
Williams  of  Deerfield,  who  had  been  captured  with 
his  family,  some  of  whom  never  returned.  It  was^ 
9aid^  ypung  Dudley  managed  the  business  with  no 
^mall  address,  and  by  his  manner  of  negotiating 
Jcept  the  frontiers  from  being  pillaged.  This  wa$ 
doubtless  the  policy  of  his  father,  but  he  gain^sd 
.eredit  by  the  execution.     Charlevoix  speaks  Qf  the 

Charact^er  by  judge  SeWa],  who  succeeded  him  as  chief  jusr 

3^ 
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whole  negMiadon  as  a  piece  of  political  intrigue; 
He  says  the  Massachusetts  government  had  na 
no  design  of  coming  to  a  treaty.  Mr.  Dudley  was 
afterwards  appointed  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
and  coL  of  the  fiffst  regiment  in  Su{{plk.  He  was 
also  a  representative  for  Roxbury  in  the  general 
court.  He  always  had  great  influence  in  a  publick 
assembly,  being  an  admirable  speaker,  and  possess- 
ing strong  inteliectuat  powers  as  well  as  a  brilliant 
fancy.  The  opposition  to  his  father's  administra- 
tionfeh  the  weight  of  his  talents.  He  could  ren- 
der himself  very  popular,  and  was  for  several  years 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  In  1729 
he  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  was 
very  serviceable  to  the  community.  Douglass  says 
Aat  he  was  more  acquainted  with  provincial  affairs 
than  any  other  man,  especially  that  he  understood 
landed  property  better. 

Col.  Dudley  distinguished  himself  as  a  military 
character.  He  was  an  active  officer  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  was  so  successful  against  Port  Royal, 
and  deserved  the  promotion  which  he  reoeived  in 
succeeding  years.  But  he  was  called  off  the  stage 
in  tiie  midst  6f  his  usefulness,  and  with  all  his  has* 
ours  thick  upon  Mm.  He  died,  August  10;  1743, 
before  his  elder  brother.  His  children  possessedl 
the  fine  estate  which  had  always  belonged  to  ^ 
jamily.  Judge  Dudley  leaving  no  children,  it  came 
into  possession  of  col.  William^  eldest  son,  being 
tiius  entailed  to  the  first  male  heir.  He  had  two 
sons,  Thoiqas  and  William  ;  their  mother  was  the 
amiable  daughter  off  Addington  Davenport,  judge  of 
the  superiour  court,  and  one  of  his  mijesty's  covfi* 
cil.  'Fhbmas  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1750, 
and  William  the  year  succeeding.  The  younger, 
having  no  prospect  of  weahh,  was  educated  for  the 
bar.  He  brought  the  property  into  some  dispute, 
and  procured  a  certain  part  of  the  inheritance. 

These  brotht^rs  acted  differently  from  what  might 
be  expected  from  their  educatipn,  and  the  exam- 
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ple3  tbey  had  to  stimulate  tl^orn^  The^  were  very 
ualike  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  preserving  th^ 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  f;^mily  which  ha4  been  il? 
lustrious  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  they  seem- 
ed to  prefer  the  manners  pf  ordinary  IMe*  and  very 
aoon  were  mingled  with  the  peQ{>le  who  make  up 
the  common  mass  of  human  society.  Hutchinson^ 
Private  information^ 

DuHMER  Richard,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Mass^.- 
^huscttsy  came  into  the  country,   1635,  and  was 
chosen  a  magisU*ate*      He  warmly  espoused  the 
jcause  of  sir  Henrv  Vane»  and  when  that  gentleman 
was  left  out  of  the  government  he  was  no  longejr 
i:hpsen  assistant.     He  left  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Newbury,  where  he  liv- 
ed many  years  highly  respected.    N  o  man  deserved     ^ 
more  the  praise  of  doing  well.      He  was  very  rich^ 
and  equally  benevolent.    When  gov.  Winthrop  lost 
^uch  immense  property  by  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  lus  bailiff,  Mr.  jJummer  gave  JLOO  pounds  towards 
making  up  his  loss.     He  contributed  greatly  to  thfi 
improvement  and  growth  of  that  p*rt  of  Newbury 
where  he  dwelt.     Xhe  lands  upon  which  the  acade- 
my is  built,  and  were  left  for  the  support  of  this  lite- 
rary institution,  were  formerly  his  plantation.     He 
ieft  children,  some  of  whom  passed  their  lives  on 
'the  estate  he  possessed.     One  son  came  to  Boston, 
[  was  a  worthy  magistrate  of  the  coun^  of  Suffolk^ 
and  the  father  oi  the  famous  Jeremy  Uummer,  the 
province  a^ent  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Hutch. 
DuMMBjs  Jrrlmy,  was  bom  in  Boston^  and  in 
1699  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  de- 
jiigned  for  the  ministry.     The  president  of  the  cpl- 
kge,  when  he  was  student,  was  the  celebrated  Dr. 
I.  Mather,  who  declares  in  a  preface  to  a  public^- 
.  Aion  of  Mr*  Dummer's,  that  when  he  left  college, 
he  was  by  far  the  be^t  scholar  that  had  been  there ; 
which  his  succeeding  reputation  evinced  to  be  a  just 

q;icomium. 
His  reputation  was  m  high  at  th^e  university  of 
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Leyden,  as  it  was  at  Harvard  College.  Witsiu^  w<» 
professor  of  theology  when  Mr.  D.  was  a  student 
there.  This  professor  spake  of  the  accottipltsh* 
inents  of  Mr.  Dummer,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
he  would  be  useful  to  the  churches,  as  he  wias  sd 
eminent  fbr  his  knowledge  In  divinity  as  Well  a&  phi- 
losophy.  The  university  presented  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  philosophiae,  which  answers  to  A. 
m.  in  other  seminaries. 

It  appears  evident  that  he  had  a  preference  fot* 
Europe,  and  perhaps  intended  to  settle  as  a  minis* 
ter  in  some  part  of  Kngland.  Whether  he  was  so 
popular  as  a  preacher,  as  he  Was  excellent  for  his 
scholarship,  is  doubtful.  Dr.  M.  says  he  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement  to  settle  in  thib  coimtry, 
and  laments  that,  for  want  of  it,  he  Was  constrained  ' 
to  go  away. 

While  he  was  in  England  he  turtied  his  mind  td 
jurisprudence  and  politicks^  and  wrote,  in  defence  of 
the  New  England  charters,  an  admirable  pamphlet, 
when  their  privileges  were  threatened.  He  was  \n* 
defatigable  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  colonies^ 
being  well  qualified  by  his  knowledge,  prudende 
and  zeal^  as  well  as  by  his  influence  which  was  c^n^ 
siderable,  and  which  he  acquired  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  the  best  characters,  and 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  the  English 
nation.  He  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province, 
1710,  when  sir  William  Ashurst  declined  to  serve. 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his  countrymen  and 
constituents,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  persons  in 
power,  was  employed  by  lord  Bolingbroke  in  cer- 
tain secret  negotiations,  and  had  assurances  of  pro- 
motion to  a  place  of  honour  and  profit ;  but  the 
death  of  the  queen  blasted  all  his  hopes.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  that  profligate  nobleman  not  only 
banished  all  his  religious  sentiihents,  but  lessened 
the  effect  of  his  moral  principles.  He  was  guilty  of 
Inuch  artifice  and  deception  in  hispublick  concerns, 
Imd  run  to  excess  of  licentious  mannerst    His  pri« 
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Vste  diary,  kept  in  his  youth,  shows  that  he  tvras 
(nfiuenoed  by  pious  sentiments  in  every  action  i 
he  is  the  humble  suppliant  at  the  divine  mercy 
6eat,and  every  thing  wicked  touches  with  horror  the 
devout  sensibility  of  his  heart !— It  was  not  without 
pain,  that  he  overcome  the  impressions  of  his  edu<- . 
cation  ;  he  often  struggled  against  their  influence, 
tie  could  only  bring  his  views  to  a  state  of  forlorn 
scepticism »  and  was  never  able  to  fix  his  mind  in  in* 
fiddity.  Amidst  scenes  of  dissipation,  he  had  some 
reflections  which  prevented  him  from  enjoying  what 
€ommonly  ghes  delight  to  the  sons  ofinen^  and  con- 
fessed to  a  friend  that  he  wished  to  feel  what  he 
once  experienced,  when  he  was  a  pious  man  in  New 
England,  without  any  great  expectations, and  had  no 
Mher  desire  than  to  settle  in  the  ministry  of  the  gos* 
pel.  His  sentiments  on  political  subjects  were  al- 
-ways  very  correct,  and  he  was  through  all  the  chang- 
es of  life  a  steady  consistent  friend  of  his  country* 
But  he  had  not  always  the  happiness  to  please  his 
constituents,  though  he  speaks  of  having  mens 
conscia  recti  for  his  support* 

In  1721  he  was  dismissed  from  the  agency,  the 
very  year  in  which  he  Virote  in  defence  of  the  chart- 
rr.  It  was  sufficient  to  ruin  his  popularity  that  he 
Was  friendly  to  the  governour.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters,  he  thus  speaks : 

*^  I  expect  no  thanks  from  the  assembly  for  this 
service,  as  I  had  none  for  the  counterfeit  bills  sent 
over  last  spring,  though  I  thought  it  an  important 
service.  It  is  a  hard  fate,  when  I  am  doing  the 
province  and  the  gentlemen  in  it  all  the  honour  and 
justice  in  my  power,  that  some  persons  in  the  low*. 
er  house  should  take  equal  pains  to  lessen  and  ex. 
pose  me.  I  wish  they  may  not  prejudice  your  minds 
ui  the  end  by  it.  No  matter  what  becomes  of  me.'* 
He  was  afterwards  employed  occasionally  in  the  bu- 
siness of  the  province.  He  was  disgusted  that  they 
put  no  more  confidence  in  him,  for  even  while  they 
held  Jus  abiliues   eminent,  the  general  court  <tt 
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Mtissaichusettd  appointed  others  to  act  with  Ua^ 
whose  opinions  were  more  democratick,  and  whiH 
were  more  faithful  to  their  party  than  to  the  truths 
This  great  man  died  in  1739,  at  Plastow,  May,  3d 
week.  His  publications  have  gone  through  sev€* 
ral  editions.     They  are  extremely  well  written. 

In  1704  he  printed  a  sernion  ^'  upon  the  hoUwss  iff 
the  sabbath.'^^  In  a  latin  dissertation  printed  whep 
he  was  in  Holland,  certain  expressions  dropped 
which  made  some  think  him  an  Antisabbatariao^  bol 
in  this  sermon  he  brings  proof  for  the  ^ncU&ca^ioB 
of  the  day  :  and  it  is  so  well  written,  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  discourse  has  beisn  given  since  hi^ 
death. 

^'  His  letter  to  a  yioble  lord  concerning  the  Caaada 
expedition,  was  printed  in  London  1712.''  It  is  a^i 
able  vindication  of  Massachusetts,  against  the  char^ 
es  made  by  the  leaders  of  this  romantick  expedition 
under  gen.  Hill.  They  were  under  a  necessity  of 
recurring  to  some  cause  of  blame,  or  take  it  upon 
themselves.  Mr  D.  makes  it  evident  Massachu- 
setts were  great  losers,  having  sunk  an  imnurase 
sum,  and  performed  their  part,  or  more  thsm  was  re- 
quired. 

These,  with  extracts  from  his  letters,  land  '*  via* 
dication  of  the  New  England  charters,"  are  all  the 
publications  known  to  be  his. 

He  was  skilled  in  most  languages  ancient  and 
modern,  was  a  graceful  speaker,  and  polite  man. 
He  had  a  fine  memory,  a  communicative  disposi* 
tion,  and  was  very  beneficent,  his  company  was 
sought  after  eagerly  by  all  lovers  of  good  sense  and 
humanity.  He  retired  from  business  a  few  years 
before  he  died,  and  enjoyed  himself  with  his  books 
and  friends.  Daily  Advertiser ^  L.on.  1719.  Hutch- 
inson and,  private  mss. 

DuMMER  William,  lieutenant  governour  of 
Massachusetts,  was  L>orn  inthis  province,  but  went 
over  to  England,  and  was  at  Plymouth  holding  an 
x}ffice  there,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  when  be 
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wfs  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  sir  William 
A^hurst,  to  be  iieut*  govemour,  in  1716.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  Dudley  family,  and  firuily  supported 
tlie  administration  of  gov.  Shute.  Hence  he  was  not 
die  favoi^rite  of  the  popular  party  ;  nor  of  those 
wlio  promoted  private  banks,  but  was  highly  res- 
pected  by  ^1  parties,  when  their  prejudices  did  not 
operate.  He  maintained  a  most  respectable  charac- 
ter  for  virtue  and  talents,  especially  during  his  ad« 
ministration  as  the  chief  magistrate.  Douglass  al. 
ways  styles  it,  *^  the  wise  administration  of  Mr. 
Dummer.*'  He  was  a  man  of  such  correct  judg- 
mctkt  and  steady  habits,  such  a  firm  and  temperate 
conduct,  when  he  supposed  himself  right^  that  the 
vessel  oif  state  was  securp  though  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  For  the  opposition 
CQotinued  as  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Shute,  and  the 
minds  of  people  were  agitated  by  the  subjects  of 
dispute,  continually  brought  fotwird  in  the  house 
of  representative^. 

There  was  only  one  part  of  his  conduct  which 
gifve  offence  to  the  British  administration ;  but  this 
was  a  matter  no  way  worthy  of  reproof,  and  it  tend- 
fed  to  give  him  popularity  in  this  country.  Had  he 
mat  assented  to  )t,  he  certainly  would  have  lost  the 
^vtxtr  of  a  very  pious  and  respectable  part  of  the 
eommunity*  Ip  the  year  1726,  the  convention  of 
the  dmj  passed  a  vote  to  hold  a  synod.  As  this 
IS  a  subject  purdy  ecclesiastical,  the  lieut.  goyem- 
ear  fi^  in  with  it ;  or  granted  his  consent.  But 
die  jealousy  of  the  epbcopal  party  was  excited,  and 
such  representations  vt^zdc  to  die  bishop  of  London, 
that  an  instruction  came  firom  the  ministry  to  sto|i 
all  proceedings.  Douglass  has  preserved  the  copy 
pf  tiie  reprimand  sent  to  the  chid*  magistrate  for  not 
sending  the  *^  aqcount  of  such  a  remarkable  trans- 
ectioii.^'  Lieut,  gov.  Dummer  was  in  the  chair, 
firom  Nov.  1783,  to  July  19,  1728.  Upon  gov. 
Biihiet^  death,  Sept  7,  1729,  he  was  again  in  the 
chair,  tiU  tl^  arrivM  cxf  gov.  Belcher,  A(ml  8,  1730. 
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Mr.  Tailer  who  had  been  in  the  ofice,  before  Bt&w 
Dummer,  but  was  afterwards  collector,  was  them 
appointed  lieut.  govemonr.  And  Mr.  Dumnser 
retired  to  a  more  private  station.  He  lived  to  old 
age  enjoying  otmm  cum  dignitate.  It  is  true  that 
for  some  years  he  held  his  seat  at  the  council  board, 
and  took  his  rank  as  the  first ;  but  upon  some  pop- 
ular question,  where  he  acted  with  his  usual  inde- 
pendent spirit,  he  gave  offence,  and  he  was  left  oui 
of  the  number  at  the  succeeding  election*  His 
bouse  was  in  Nassau-street,  afterwards  owned  \xf 
Mr.  Powell,  He  was  one  who  contributed  to  build 
the  church  in  HoUis-street,  For  many  years  that 
part  of  the  town,  now  so  populou8,was  very  sparing- 
ly setded.  When  Mr.  D.  died,  the  funeral  sermcm 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Byles  the  minister  of  tfak 
church  from  its  foundation  to  the  rcvolutioflu 
ffutchinsan.     Douglass. 

DuNSTER  Henrt,  president  of  Harvard  College^ 
eame  over  in  1 640  to  Massachusetts ;  he  was  a  man 
of  an  excellent  spirit,  as  well  as  famous  for  his  liter* 
ary  acquirenients.  He  is  recorded  as  the  first  pres^ 
ident  of  the  college,  though  Dr.  £aton  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  institution  before  him.  Thitf 
man  was  set  aside,by  order  of  the  general  court,  on 
account  of  his  severity ;  he,  indeed,  wanted  evenf 
qualification,  except  learning,  for  the  office.  The 
same  man  afterwards  went  over  to  the  old  country, 
conformed  to  the  church  of  England,  and  was  a 
bitter  enemy  to  Massachusetts,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  2d ;  but  his  power  and  ii^uence  were 
snudl,  compared  with  his  malicious  humour.  Mr^ 
Dunster  was  mild  and  amiable  in  his  temper.  His 
faculty  of  governing  the  students,  and  mode  of  in- 
struction, gave  him  a  great  share  in  the  esteem  and 
liffisction  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  reputation 
of  the  college.  He  continued  in  the  chair  from  die 
year  1640  to  1654;  and  then  resigned  on  account  of 
H  difierence  of  opinion,  between  him  Mud  the  othcap 
gQv^rQours  of  the  coUeg.e»  upon  the  subjefits  of  bap- 


tism*  Mn  Danster  was  persuaded  in  liis  own  mind 
•that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptiaed,  though  he 
would  not  separate  hhn^elf  from  the  churches  who 
baptized  their  children.  He  thought  liberally,  but 
4iliowed  others  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  without 
any  interruption  of  church  fellowship.  He  died  ^ 
Scituate,  A.  D.  1657.  And  left  tokens  of  his  affeo 
tion  to  those  friends  who  had  advised  him  to  leave 
Cambridge.  The  ministers  and  magistrates  of  the 
colony  were  very  desirous  of  his  continuing  in  the 
station,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  not  to  propagate 
iiis  peculiar  opinion,  but  he  was  equally  conscien-^ 
tious  and  candid,  and  preferred  retirement  to  a  sit^ 
uatioa  where  he  might  give  offence. 

The  New  England  psalms  were  revised  by  pre-* 
^dent  Dunster  who  was  a  great  Hebrewician,  and 
had  more  taste  for  poetry,  than  the  divines  who  first 
undertook  to  make  the  version.  It  is  said  that  till 
they  were  corrected  by  him,  they  were  not  fitted  to 
be  sung  in  the  churches.  These  psalms  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  till  very  lately  were 
•sung  in  some  of  the  churches.^     Magnolia. 

KrATON  Thkophilus,  govcmour  ot  New  Haven 
colony,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton, 
minister  of  Stratford  in  Oxfordshire,  who  after- 
wards removed  to  Coventry,  and  there  also  per- 
formed the  duties  of  ^larish  minister.  Mr.  Oaven- 

•  In  <«  New  England's  first  fruits"  a  scarce  and  curious  book 
.4to.  I^oudoD,  1 643.  It  is  said,  over  the  coHQge  is  master  Duo« 
ster  placed  as  president,  a  leamtd  considerable  and  industrious 
'man,  who  has  so  trained  up  his  pupils  in  the  tonp^ues  and  arts, 
and  so  seasoned  them  with  the  principles  of  divinity  and  chris* 
tianity,  that  we  have  to  our  great  eomfort  (and  in  truth)  beyond 
our  hopes,  beheld  their  progressive  in  learning  and  godliness  al« 
so.  The  former  of  these  has  appeared  in  their  publick  decia* 
mations  in  latin  and  greek  disputations  logical  and  philosophicali 
which  they  have  been  vranted  (besides  their  daily  exercises  in  the 
college  hall)  in  the  audience  of  the  magistrates,  ministers  and 
other  scholars  for  the  prolxuion  of  their  youth  in  learning,  upon 
set  days  constantly  once  every  month  to  make  and  uphold :  tho 
latter  hath  been  manifested  in  sundry  of  them  by  the  savoury 
bteathings  of  their  spirits  in  their  go^  conversation)  8cc. 

•       y 
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port,  the  fether  of  the  famous  preacher  of  that  name, 
was  mayor  of  that  city.  The  families  became  inti- 
mately  acquainted.  Young  Mr.  Eaton  pursued 
the  mercantile  line  of  business,  and  his  friend  stud- 
ied divinity.  The  one  was  diligent,  and  grew  rich, 
and  the  other  made  a  shining  figure  in  his  profess- 
ion. Their  friendship,  which  began  in  the  old  coun- 
try, was  increased  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
them  both  over  to  the  American  wilderness  ;  and 
was  uninterrupted  till  death  parted  them.  Mr.  Ea- 
ton was  among  the  most  opulent  men  who  came  in- 
to this  country.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  year 
1637.  He  had  been  a  patentee  of  Massachusetts 
colony,  but  had  no  idea  of  leaving  England,  until 
Mr.  Davenport  was  compelled  **  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  these  cold  and  rude  corners  of 
the  earth." 

This  company  preferred  to  be  a  distinct  colony, 
and  purchased  a  large  territory,  where  they  built  a 
town,  and  called  it  New  Haven.  It  has  ever  since 
been  considered  among  the  fairesyt  places  in  the 
plantations.  Mr.  Eaton  was  chosen  govemour  c^ 
this  new  colony,  and  continued  in  the  office,  being 
annually  chosen,  until  his  death,  A.  D.  1657. 

**  It  was  the  admiration,'*  saith  Dr.  Mather,  "  of 
jbX\  spectators  to  behold  the  discretion,  the  gravity, 
and  equity  with  which  he  i^^anaged  all  publick  aif- 
fairs.  He  carried  in  his  countenance  a  majesty 
which  cannot  be  described,  and  in  his  dispensations 
of  justice  he  was  a  mirror  for  the  most  imitable  par* 
tiality.'*  He  also  quotes  a  saying  of  his  which  evinc- 
es the  correctness  of  his  mind.  **  Some  account  it 
a  great  matter  to  die  wellj  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  live  well.  All  our  care  should  be  while 
we  have  our  life  to  use  it  well,  and  so  when  death 
puts  an  end  to  that^  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  our 
cares. 

Dr.  Trumbull,  author  of  the  history  of  Connecti- 
cut, speaks  highly  of  gov.  Eaton's  character. 
•*  There  was  no  man,  among  the  first  planters  of 
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New  England,  who  had  a  more  general  acquaint- 
ance with  publick  business,  or  who  sustained  a 
fairer  character."  He  says  likewise  that  his  monu* 
ument  is  in  good  preservation  at  this  time,  with  lines 
upon  it,  expressive  of  his  worth  and  usefulness. 

Gov.  Eaton  was  one  who  signed  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  united  colonies  in  1643.  And  his  name 
appears  to  all  their  acts  and  proceedings  till  the  lat« 
ter  end  of  the  year  1657.  In  this  assembly  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  exert  himself  for  the  good  of  New 
flngland,  which  he  failed  not  to  improve.  In  these 
records,  which  make  the  chief  part  of  the  2d  vol.  of 
Hazard's  Collections,  are  precious  documents  for 
historians,  and  very  great  displays  of  wisdom.  The 
.  first  characters  of  each  colony  were  honoured  with 
this  commission. 

.  Gov.  Eaton  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  di- 
ed young ;  she  left  two  children.  The  second  was 
the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Chester.  She  left 
New  England  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  He 
educated  one  son  at  Harvard  College,  who  was  gra- 
duated 1649,  and  died  a  few  years  before  his  excel- 
lent father.     Magnolia.     Trumbull.     Hazard. 

EswARps  Jonathan,  president  of  Princetown 
College,  in  New  Jersey,  was  the  son  of  the  rev. 
Tiinothy  Edwards,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut.  He  was  born,  1702;  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1720  ;  he  was  soon  chosen  tutor^ 
for  which  office  he  was  well  qualified  ;  being  then 
distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  learning.  While 
he  resided  at  college,  he  applied  his  mind  closely 
to  the  study  of  divinity  ;  and  very  soon  after  he  be- 
gan to  preach,  he  was  invited  to  setde  at  Northamp- 
ton. Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  then  minister  of  the 
churchy  was  his  grandfather,  and  had  lived  to  old 
3§^*  '  I^  g^ve  the  highest  satisfaction  to  that  vene- 
rable man,  to  have  one  for  his  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor, whose  gifts  and  graces  were  so  extraordina^ 
ry  ;  and  for  whom  he  must  naturally  care  more  than 
for  any  other  candidate  whom  the  people  might 
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call*  Mr.  Edwards  was,  indeed,  as  a  son  with  a 
father,  the  staff  ot*  his  age,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to 
the  people*  Mr.  Stoddard  died,  1729.  The  church 
had  been  in  peace  and  harmony.  Both  their  minia« 
ters  were  highly  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad* 
The  practice  of  baptising  children  of  persons  mak* 
ing  a  profession  of  religion,  who  did  not  join  in 
fuU  communion^,  had  not  been  called  in  question. 
Unhappily  for  the  town  of  Northampton,  a  differ* 
enoe  of  opinion  arose  upon  this  subject ;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  fiiUy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  communicants  have  a  right 
to  baptism ;  and  it  was  his  desire  to  bring  the  church 
over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  had  thought 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  in  1748  he  published  a 
quarto  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  an  humble  inquiry  in. 
to  the  rules  of  the  word  of  God  concerning  the 
qualifications  for  a  full  communion  in  the  visible 
christian  church.''  The  rev.  Solomon  Williams 
wrote  an  answer  to  this  ;  to  which  Mr.  £dwards  re- 
plied.  The  dispute  occasioned  many  divisions  in 
churches,  and  the  contention  was  so  great  in  the 
church  at  Northampton  that  it  issued  in  a  separa- 
tion. A  council  was  called,  which  advised  to  a  dis- 
mission. He  resigned  the  pastoral  office  in  1750» 
and  bad  an  "  honourable  quietus.''  He  was  IheA 
invited  to  settle  in  the  church  at  Stockbridge.  The 
minister  of  that  town  was  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  London  society.  Mr.  Sargeant  had  been 
their  missionary  to  the  Indians ;  they  elected  Mr. 
Edwards  to  succeed  him,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  joined  heartily  in  the  invitation.  In  this  re- 
tired situation  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  people 
both  Indians  and  English,  who  sat  under  his  minis- 
try ;  and  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
mind  in  those  profound  speculations,  which  had 
given  him  a  distinction  among  the  greatest  men  of 
Sie  age. 

When  president  Burr  died,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.   He  had  good  reasons  for  not  accepu 
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ing  the  place,  but  a  srnte  of  duty  prevailed  oyer 
every  other  consideration,  and  he  removed  to  Prince- 
town  in  New  Jersey.  In*  this  "stsftion,  which  he 
adorned  by  his  reputation,  and  where  he  might  have 
been  very  useful  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  spare 
his  life,  he  continued  but  a  short  time.  He  died 
of  the  small  pox,  Feb.  23,  1758.  His  death  was 
universally  lamented.  Though  many  differed  from 
him  in  theological  opinions,  yet  all  respected  his 
piety  and  learning.  As  a  preacher  he  was  pathet- 
ick,  serious,  experimental ;  he  had  a  small  voice, 
and  therefore  was  not  popular .  among  that  class  of 
people  who  think  that  to  be  zealous,  and  to  cry 
aloud,  is  the  same  thing.  But  his  performances  in 
the  pulpit  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to  persons  of 
serious  views.  They  were  plain,  practical  and 
adapted  to  the  various  capacities  of  his  hearers ; 
which  is  very  remarkable,  considering  how  much 
he  wrote  and  thought  upon  doctrinal  subjects.  He 
was  certainly  a  great  controversial  writer ;  most  of 
his  writings  dbcover  this  turn  of  mind,  and  he  has 
written  very  largely  and  ably  upon  many  theologi'* 
oal  subjects.  His  book  upon  the  *^  freedom  of  the 
will''  is  the  most  celebrated  ;  this  gives  him  a  name 
among  the  greatest  metaphysicians.  ^^  Several  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  in  the  Dutch  universities  sent 
bim  their  thanks  for  the  assistance  he  had  given 
them  in  their  inquiry  into  some  doctrinal  points, 
having  carried  his  own  further  than  any  auditor  they 
had  ever  seen."  This  book  is  written  in  opposition 
**to  Arminian  principles  ;"  and  the  **  Pelagian  her- 
esy;" Dr.  Priestly,  however,  speaks  higMy  of  it, 
and  says  he  should  suppose  an  Arminian  wrote  it.* 
The  doctor  is  well  known  to  be  a  high  Supralapsa* 
rian,  or  Necessarian,  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
a  sentiment  exclusively  confined  to  Calvinistick  di- 
vines* President  Edwards'  book  is  not  so  clear 
upon  the  subject  as  some  others  upon  that  side  the 
question.  The  style  is  somewhat  intricate,  but  it 
is  a  book  of  deep  research ;  it  discovers  ^reat  appli- 
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cation  of  mind,  ^ith  uncommon  strength  of  intel- 
lectual powers.  This  has  been  said  of  it,  that  it  not 
only  proves  him  atnan  of  great  genius,  but  **  the 
superiour  force  of  argument  has  baffled  all  opposU 
tion."  His  "treatise  upon  the  affections''  is  ano- 
ther work  of  great  celebrity,  and  has  been  read  more 
than  his  **  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.'*  He 
published  many  works,  and  left  many  in  mss.  Since 
his  death  have  been  printed,  **  his  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  ;"  a  volume  upon  the  "  na- 
ture of  virtue  ;"  the  '*  history  of  redemption,*'  8cc. 
All  his  works  have  been  collected  lately,  in  eight 
volumes,  of  which  there  is  a  very  good  American 
edition,  with  *'  memoirs  of  his  life." 

President  Edwards  left  ten  children.  Of  his  pos- 
terity there  are  now  several  M^ho  are  very  con- 
spicuous among  the  literary  and  famous  men  of 
New  England. 

Edwards  Jonathan,  D.  D.  president  of  Sche« 
hectady  College,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  president 
Edwards  of  New  Jersey.^  He  was  educated  at  Jer- 
sey College,  and  graduated  in  1765.  He  was  settled 
at  New  Haven,  and  continued  a  number  of  years  in 
the  ministry ;  but  left  the  place  some  years  before  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Union  College,  in  which  of- 
fice he  died.  He  was  an  author  of  very  considera- 
ble reputation.  His  most  celebrated  publications 
were,  an  answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy's  book  entitled, 
•'^  salvation  for  all  men,"  which  proved  him  to  be  a 
critick  and  a  scholar  ;  and  a  reply  to  the  ^^  essays 
upon  libertyand  necessity,"  written  by  Dr.  Samuel 
West,  of  New  Bedford,  which  shows  much  logi- 
cal acuteness,  and  is  more  luminous  than  what  his 
father  wrote  upon  the  subjecL 

Eliot  John,  commonly  called  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  exhibited  more  lively  traits  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character  than  we  find  in  most  ages  of  the 
church,  or  in  most  christian  countries.  He,  who 
could  prefer  the  American  wilderness  to  the  pleas- 
ant fields  of  Europe,  was  ready  to  wander  through 
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this  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  To  be 
active  was  the  delight  of  his  soul ;  and  he  went  to  the 
hovels  which  could  not  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain, 
\  where  he  laboured  incessantly  among  the  aboriginals 
of  America,  though  his  popular  talents  gaVehim  adis* 
tinctiQn  among  the  fir^t  divines  of  Massachusetts, 
at  a  time  that  the  magistrates  and  all  the  people 
held  the  clergy  in  peculiar  honour. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  connections  before  he 
left  his  native  country.  He  was  born  in  England, 
A.  D.  1604.  There  is  nothing  related  of  his  par-v 
ents,  except  that  they  gave*  him  a  liberal  edupation, 
and  were  exemplary  for  their  piety  ; — for  this  their 
memory  is  precious. 

"  I  do  see,**  says  thb  excellent  man,  **  that  it  was 
a  great  favour  of  God  to  me  that  my  first  years 
were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  God>  the  word  and 
prayer.**  Is  there  not  sufficient  encouragement  to 
educate  ingenuous  youth,  and  impress  the  tender 
heart  with  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  think  they  will 
shed  tears  of  grateful  sensibility  on  our  sepulchres  ? 

When  Mr.  Eliot  left  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
he  himself  became  a  teacher ;  and  while  he  led 
children  and  youth  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  acquir«^ 
ed  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart*  At 
this  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  ven- 
erable  Hooker,  and  never  lost  the  serious  impres* 
sions  which  he  received  under  his  preaching ;  to 
him  he  was  always  attached,  as  well  as  to  his  mode 
ol  administering  the  order  of  the  churches. 

In  the  year  1631,  Mr.  Eliot  arrived  at  Boston  ; 
and  the  succeeding  year,  Nov.  5, 1632,  was  settled 
as  teacher  of  the  church  in  Roxbury.  Gov.  Win- 
throp  says,  ^^  Mr.  John  Eliot,  a  member  of  Boston 
congregation,  whom  the  company  intended  present* 
ly  to  call  to  the  office  of  teacher,  was  called  to  be  a 
teacher  to  the  company  at  Roxbury  ;  and  though 
Boston  laboured  all  they  could,  both  with  the  con- 
gregation at  Roxbury  and  with  Mr.  Eliot  himself, 
a^edging  their  want  of  him,  and  the  covenant  be- 
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tween  them,  yet  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  ac- 
cepting  the  call  at  Roxbury  ;  so  he  was  dismissed.'* 

When  Mr.  Eliot  came  to  Boston^  the  preceding 
year,  there  was  no  minister  at  the  first  church.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  gone  to  England,  and  the  religious  ser* 
vice  was  carried  on  by  gov.  Winthrop,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley and  Mr.  Nowel,  the  ruling  elder.  Mr.  Hubbard 
says  these  men  accepted  the  charge,  **  knowing 
well  that  the  princes  of  Judah.  in  king  Hezekiah's 
reign,  were  appointed  to  teach  the  people  out  of  the 
law  of  God." 

Mr.  Wilson  left  Boston  the  latter  end  of  March, 
1631.  Mr.  Eliot  arrived  November  following, 
%vith  the  governour's  lady  and  sixty  other  persons, 
in  the  ship  Lyon*  He  immediately  joined  the  first 
church,  and  preached  with  them  till  he  settled  at 
Roxbury,  Had  he  accepted  the  call  from  the  first 
church,  it  might  have  been  happy  for  the  people  ; 
but  most  probably  the  great  work  which  he  after- 
wards undertook,  would  not  have  been  devised,  and 
for  this  he  was  very  peculiarly  qualified.  But  had 
the  connexion  taken  place,  those  animosities  might 
have  been  prevented,  which  afterwards  divided  ifce 
church,  banished  the  christian  spirit  from  their 
councils,  and  disturbed  the  whole  community.  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  was  called  to  be  their  teacher,  was  a 
learned  and  excellent  man,  but  opinionated ;  he 
countenanced  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
others,  who  were  spreading  antimonian  errors 
through  all  the  churches.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, gov.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Dudley,  supported  and 
defended  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  church* 
es,  before  this  fanatical  woman,  Mrs.  Hutchinson » 
came  into  the  country.  With  them  were  the  mifi-» 
isters  and  people  of  the  other  congregations  ;  but 
Vane  was  governour,  a  hot-brained  enthusiast,  and 
under  his  wing  Mr.  Cotton  carried  on  the  opposi- 
tion against  the  pastor  ;  the  church  was  divided  ; 
mutual  censures  passed  between  the  brethren,  and 
every  thing,  especially  their  ecclesiastical  aiSairs, 
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wwe  a  most  gloomy  aspect.  Amidst  ^\%  melan-^ 
cholv  kind  of  embarrassment,  the  prudence  atx^ 
good  sense  of  gov.  Winthrop  were  conspicuous. 
*  Such  abilities  and  so  much  candour  as  he  possess** 
ed  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  times. 

The  prior  engagement  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  setde  with 
the  people  at  ttoxbury,  who  came  over  with  him  iii 
the  same  ship,  and  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attach*- 
ed,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  friends  of  the  church 
in  Boston,  and  they  gave  him  a  regular  dismission^  ' 
He  was  accordingly  united  with  the  church  at  Rox* 
bury  as  their  teacher,  and  Mr.  Welde  was  called  the 
next  year  to  be  their  pastor.  They  lived  in  muc^i 
harmony  ;  and  under  their  ministry  the  town  grew 
and  flourished  ; — it  still  retains  a  rank  of  distinctioa 
among  the  best  places  in  the  environs  of  the  me* 
tropolis. 

'  He  certainly  was  the  most  suecessful  missionary 
that  ever  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians.  His 
prudence  and  zeal,  his  patience,  resolution,  activity 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  were  equally  conspicu- 
ous. Many  have  done  worthily  in  this  benevcrfent  | 
work ;  but  if  we  unite  an  apt  method  of  apply  ing  the  ' 
truths  of  Christianity  to  the  minds  of  the  heatheil 
with  the  success  of  his  labours,  he  far  excelled  them 
all.  He  likewise  claims  a  very  peciiliar  character^ 
as  being  the  first  Protestant  minister  who  diffused 
tlie  beams  of  evangelical  truth  among  the  wild  na« 
tions  of  this  benighted  part  of  the  globe.  The  tribes 
that  roamed  through  the  desarts  become  dear  to 
him,  like  his  own  people^  and  he  often  forsook  the 
charms  of  civilized  and  cultivated  society,  to  reside 
with  men,  who  were  not  only  unacquainted  with- 
every  thing  called  urbanity^  but  who  wanted  com- 
fortable means  of  subsistence ;  with  whom  he  would  . 
associate  days  and  weeks  to  instruct  them  in  di« 
vine  things— and  also  acquaint  them  how  they  could 
improve  their  condition  upon  the  earth.  He  partook 
with  them  their  hard  fare,  with  locks  wet  with  the 
de^rof  the  nighty  and  exposed  to  attacks  from 
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beasts  of  the  forests  ;  or  to  their  spears  and  arrows 
who  were  fiercer  than  wolves,  and  more  terrible  in 
their  howling.  None  of  these  things  moved  him, 
but  he  was  more  collected  as  he  was  in  the  face  of 
danger  ;  like  b,  brave  soldier^  he  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  bearing  every  suffering  with  checrftal- 
ne^  and  every  pain  with  resignation. 
'  When  our  Indian  apostle  began  his  mission, 
there  were  about  seventeen  or  twenty  tribes  within 
the  limits  of  the  English  planters.  But  these  tribes 
were  not  large,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  for 
their  manners,  language  and  religion  were  the  same. 

The  Massachusetts  language,  in  which  he  trans- 
lated  the  bible  and  several  practical  treatises,  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  missionary*  The  first  thinj 
he  did  was  to  learn  this  language  of  the  people,  ani 
then  he  could  preach  without  the  medium  of  an  in- 
terpreter,  which  is  likely  to  cause  mistakes—and 
sometimes  in  material  points.  An  old  Indian,  who 
could  speak  English,  was  taken  into  his  family,  and 
by  conversing  freely  with  him  he  learnt  to  talk  it, 
and  soon  was  able  to  reduce  it  to  some  method,  and 
became  at  last  so  much  master  of  it,  as  to  publish  a 
grammar,  which  is  printed  in  some  editions  of  the 
Indian  bibles* 

From  his  contemporaries,  and  from  his  writings^ 
we  learn,  that  he  always  preached  in  a  plain  man« 
ner,  but  had  a  happy  facility  of  communicating  his 
ideas  upon  subjects  adapted  for  his  people.  He  was 
warm  and  diffusive,  tender  and  pathetic,  rather  co. 
pious  than  correct  in  his  language ;  but  though  his 
style  was  not  varied  with  much  art,  his  publick  per* 
formances  were  acceptable  in  all  the  churches.  His 
method  was  natural,  his  expression  easy,  his  voice 
eudible,  and  his  manner  very  interesting.  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  spake,  m 
preaching  and  praying ;  and  no  pastor  of  New  En* 
gland  saw  more  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  His  dis* 
courses  are  without  those  quibbles,  gingling  words, 

fod  qusunt  turns,  which  marli  the  i^se  taste  of  the 
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age ;  bat  were  as  common  in  English,  as  in  Ameri- 
can sermons.  This  strain  of  preaching  was  intro- 
duced here  by  scholars  educated  in  European  semi- 
naries, and  too  successfully  imitated  by  the  sons  of 
our  college.  The  author  of  the  Magnalia  abounds 
even  with  puerile  conceits,  and  on  thb  account  has 
not  received  that  tribute  of  respect  from  literary 
men  of  this  generation,  which  he  deserves,  for  pre- 
serving many  facts,  or  such  minute  circumstances 
.  of  events,  as  are  entertaining  to  read,  without  his 
peculiarities  of  style  ;  and  are  of  infinite  service  to 
all  who  would  know  the  affairs  of  their  own  coun- 
try. To  this  author,  who  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Eliot,  we  are  indebted  for  an  extract 
of  a  sermon  upon  the  heavenly  conversation,  which 
exhibits  the  preacher  in  his  common  attitude  ;  for 
the  words  were  taken  as  they  dropped  from  his 
mouth,  without  his  supposing  that  they  would  ever 
appear  in  print.  We  certainly  can  form  a  more  cor^ 
rect  opinion  of  the  preacher's  talents  than  from  the 
description  in  his  biography,  where  he  tells  us,  that 
^  lambs  might  wade  into  his  discourses,  on  those 
texts^and  themes  wherein  elephants  might  swim.",^^ 
As  to  his  moral  and  christian  character,  it  was 
as  exemplary  as  his  ministerial  qualifications  were 
excellent.  His  mind  was  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  not  a  mere  ease  and  complacency  of  hu- 
mour, which  makes  a  man  good-natured  when  he  is 
pleased,  and  patient  when  he  has  nothing  to  vex 
him.  He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions* 
A  stranger  to  artifice  and  deceit,  he  disliked  the 
appearance  of  them  in  others.  He  felt  equal  obliga- 
tions to  perform  the  duties  of  piety,  virtue  and  be- 
nevolence. Such  was  the  man.  He  clothed  him- 
self with  humility  as  with  a  robe.  Literally  speak- 
ings he  wore  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  lions«  Per- 
haps this  might  show  too  strong  a  prejudice  against 
dress ;  but  all  his  actions  discovered  a  temper  free 
from  vanity,  and  a  desire  to  be  humble,  rather  than 
to  gsun  the  praise  of  men.  He  was  very  temperate : 


» .• 
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one  diali  was  hi?  homely  repast.    When  he  duied 
abroad,  he  would  not  indulge  himself  in  the-  luxu« 
ries  (^  the  table.    He  drank  water,  and  said  of  wine, 
<^  it  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  Bhoukl  be 
liumbly  thankful  for  it,  but,  as  I  remember,  water 
was  made  before  if     His  maintenance  was  a  free 
contribution,  or  rtused  upon  pews,  and  the  peofrfe 
of  RoKbury  cheerfully  supported  two  ministers.   It 
was  his  request,  to  give  up  his  salary  when  he  could 
no  longer  preach.  ^^  I  do  here,"  said  he,  *^  give.iqp 
my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;    and  now, 
brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God 
shall  make  a  pastcM*."    But  the  society,  in  their  an«> 
3wer,  told  him,  that  they  accounted  his  presence 
worth  any  sum  granted  for  his  support,  even  if  he 
were  superannuated  so  as  to  do  no  further  service 
for  them.     The  youth  of  the  congregation  called 
him  their  father  and  their  friend^  and  their  affectioa 
chased  away  the  gloom  so  apt  to  hover  around  the 
evening  of  life*    Such  attentions  from  the  rising 
generation,  are  like  medicine  to  the  spirit  of  a  man 
sinking  within  him.       The  reflection  of  a  life  well 
spent,  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  made  his  <dd 
age  pleasant.  * 

In  domestick  life,  Mr.  Eliot  was  peculiarly  happy. 
His  lady  was  an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her 

Srudent  management  enabled  him  to  be  generous  to 
is  friends,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  this  excellent  wo* 
man,  that  with  a  moderate  stipend  and  her  prudence, 
he  educated  four  sons  at  Cambridge,  who  were  a- 
xi!K>ng  the  best  preachers  of  that  generation.  A  smaH 
salary,  where  a  proper  arrangement  is  made  of  the 
expenses,  and  the  wife  looks  well  to  the  V)ays  of  her 
household  J  may  answer  generous  as  well  as  necessa- 
ry  purposes :  But  when  frugality  is  despised,  and 
prudence  called  a  nigardly  virtue  ;  when  the  frag- 
ments which  might  be  gathered  are  lost,  it  is  not 
the  income  of  the  most  lucrative  stations,  much  less 
the  salaries  of  pastors  of  churcbeSf  that  will  iTiftf"^y>  " 
people  in  ease  and  independence* 


*  By  die  inftuence  of  Mr.  Boyle,  bm  Itonorablc 
firieiKif  Mr.  Eliot  was  allowed  fifty  pounds,  annually^ 
from  the  society  de  pr^pc^and  Jide.  This  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  benevolent  propensities ;  the  poor 
Indians,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  shared  "^ 

the  most  of  the  donation.  His  character  is  thus  ce- 
lebrated by  one  ot  his  biographers  :-^^*  It  was  a 
brilliant  star  in  the  constellation  of  hb  virtues,  and 
the  rays  of  it  were  various  and  extensive.  He  gave 
Ifirgely  from  his  own  income  to  the  poor,  and  pro* 
moted  all  kinds  of  useful  distributions,  especially  if 
he  could  serve  the  cause  of  religion. .  When  his 
age  unfitted  him  for  publick  employment,  he  re«- 
flecked  that  he  did  good  as  he  had  opportunity. 
*^  Alas !"  said  he,  **  I  have  lost  every  thing«*~My 
iinderstanding  leaves  me,  my  memory  fails  pie,  but 
I  thank  God  my  charity  holds  out  still.  ^  . 

.  It  beoomes  necessary  to  mark  the  minute  circum- 
Btances  of  a  person's  character,  if  we  would  obtain 
just  views  of  his  temper  and  actions.  Hence  bio* 
gr^phy  differs  from  history^  whose  province  is  to 
describe  great  events  which  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
leader ;  and  which  require  a  dignity  of  manner  with 
the  glow  of  sentiment.  But  in  the  narrative  of  pri- 
vate; life,  we  survey  the  man  in  all  his  various  atti- 

*  So  great  was  Mr.  Eliot's  charity,  that  his  salary  was  often 
distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy  neighbours,  so  soon  after  the 
period  al  which  he  received  it,  that  before  another  period  arrived 
hiaowQ  family  were  straitened  for  the  comforts  of  life.  One  day 
the  parish  treasurer  on  paying  the  money  for  salary  due,  which 
he  put  into  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot  from 
^Ying  away  his  money  before  he  got  home,  tied  the  ends  of  the 
hatadlberchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  good  man 
received  his  handkerehief,  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  faniily. 
On  entering,  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  had 
sent  them  some  relief.  The  sufibrers  with  tears  of  gratitude 
welcomed  their  piotta  benefiM^tor,  who  with  moistened  eyes  began 
to  untie  the  knots  in  his  handkerchief.  After  many  efforts  to  get 
at  his  money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he  gave 
the  handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  &mily)  ; 

saying  with  a  trembling  accent :  ^  Here^  my  dear^  take  it ;  I  be> 
fiefe  tlie  JLord  dragos  it  all  for  you.** 
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tudeSy  frequently  without  a  design  to  point  a  moral  r 
We  follow  him  through  the  vales  and  descents  of 
his  situation,  and  feel  interejsted  in  every  thing  which 
concerns  him,  till,  by  dwelling  upon  kindred  ima* 
ges,  he  grows  into  a  ^miliar  acquaintance,  .,. 

Most  men  have  their  oddities  and   strange  hu- 
mours.      Among  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Eliot  was 
one  very  strong  against  vfearing  wigs.     He  preach- 
ed against  it ;  he  prayed  against  it ;  he  thought  all 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  even  Indian  wars^ 
might  be  traced  to  this  absurd  fashion.       Many 
things  have  been  told  by  the  people  of  Roxbuiy, 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, that  seem  only  like  amusing  stories,  of  the 
good  man's  resentment.       And  in  the  written  ac- 
count by  Cotton  Mather,  it  is  said  that  he  thought 
it  a  **  luxurious,  feminine  protexity  for  men  to  wear 
their  hair  long.''       Especially,  a  shame  for  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  to  '*  ruffle  their  heads  in  excesses 
of  this  kind."       The  doctor  touches  lightly  upon 
this  subject^  for  he  himself  wore  a  wig  ;  and  he 
makes  a  judicious  observation-*-*'  Doubtless,"  said 
he,   '*  it  may  be  lawful  in  us  to  accommodate  our 
hair  to  the  modest  customs   which   vary   in  the 
cuurch  of  God ;  and  it  may  be  lawful  for  them, 
who  have  not  hair  of  their  own,  enough  for  their 
health,  to  supply  themselves  according  to  the  sober 
modes  of  the  places  where  they  live.       Mr.  Eliot 
lived  to  see  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion,  to  see  ma- 
ny an  orthodox  minister   wear  a  great  white  wig, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he  gave  over  the  utterance 
of  his  grieved  spirit,  saying  only  as  a  last  word  of 
complaint  that  the  *'  lust  was  insuperable." 

His  prejudices  were  as  strong  against  the  use  of 
tobacco.  He  thought  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  precious 
time — a  silly  amusement,  disgusting  in  itself;  that 
christians  ought  not  to  become  slaves  to  such  a  per- 
nicious weed,  and  besotted  by  its  influence.  But 
he  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  moon,  as  to 
resist  the  tide  of  fashion ;  or  fought  with  the  ^ars 
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in  their  courses,  as  to  struggle  with  the  pride  of  o* 
pinion,  or  the  appetites  of  sense  ;  and  try  to  per* 
suade  men  not  to  use  a  weed  which  carries  a  charm 
with  it  for  its  intoxicating  quality ; — which  equally 
tends  to  exhilarate  their  spirits  and  amuse  their  lei« 
sure  hours. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  then  hardly  known* 
Hugh  Peters,  a  friend  of  his,  and  contemporary 
writer,  says  :  He  never  saw  a  man,  woman,  or  child^ 
drunk  in  the  streets  of  Boston— ^nor  recollects  hear- 
ing an  oath.  Stern  virtue  had  a  dominion  or  au« 
thority  which  she  has  lost  since,  and  it  may  be  long 
before  we  recur  to  the  practices  or  principles  of 
the  New  England  planters. 

Our  Roxbury  divine  has  been  accused  by  some 
€f  versatility  in  his  opinions  and  conduct :  By 
others,  of  being  too  set  and  rigid  in  his  notions.  If 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  this,  it  is  what  we  see 
every  day.  Persons  think  themselves  right  and  arc 
warm  in  defending  a  sentiment. — The  same  sensibil* 
ity  of  mind  may  be  manifested  after  they  have  altered 
their  way  of  thinking.  Hutchinson  quotes  a  letter 
of  Hooker,  where  he  says  :  **  A  copy  of  Mr.  Vane's 
expressions  at  Roxbury,  I  desire  to  see  and  receive 
by  the  next  messenger.  I  have  heard  that  my  bro« 
ther  Eliot  is  come  about  to  this  opinion :  1  have 
writ  to  him— I  would  &in  come  to  a  bandy  with 
him,  where  I  might  he  a  little  rude  in  the  business^ 
for  I  do  as  verily  believe  it  to  be  false,  as  1  do  be- 
lieve any  article  of  my  faith  to  be  true."  From  lus 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  we  rather 
think  Mr.  Hooker  was  misinformed.  He  never  was 
a  partizan  of  Vane,  but  always  adhered  to  gov. 
Winthrop, 

His  setness  of  opinion  was  also  manifested  in 
sontroverting  with  tne  great  Dr.  Owen  the  proper 
observation  of  the  sabbath,  but  he  thought  the  doc- 
tor's name  and  character,  might  carry  more  weight 
than  his  arguments  had  intrinsic  excellency. 

His  political  opinions  more  than  once  brought 


him  into  trouble.  He  spake  with  freedom  agaunst 
Ae  Indian  treaty, ;and  waspbtiged  to  recant  before 
die  magistrates.  Roger  Williams  and  he  were  of 
tile  same  opinion,  but  the  one  was  convinced,  and 
OMifessed  his  error  rthe  other  was  not  so  easily  mov- 
ed or  convinced. 

This  was  iti  the  year  1636.  Afterwards  he  dis- 
covered more  of »  democratic  spirit,  by  writing  a- 
gainst  monarchy,  when  it  was  not  safe  for  puritan 
divines  to  speak  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  re* 
publicans  in  the  mother  country  had  their  tongues 
locked  in  silence.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  history,  that  the  govemour  and  coun- 
cil, in  the  year  1660,  took  notice  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  ^liot  not  long  before,  intitled,  the 
Christian  Comntonweakh^  full  of  seditious  princi- 
ples and  notions,  in  relation  to  all  established  gov- 
ernments in  the  christian  world,  especially  against 
the  government  established  in  their  native  country. 
Upon  consttkatioa  with  the  elders,  their  censure 
was  deferred  until  the 'next  general  court,  that  Mr. 
Eliot  might  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time, 
of  making  a  puUick  recantation.  At  the  next  ses<: 
aion,  Mr.  £liot  gave  in  his  acknowledgment  to  the 
court: 

"  Understanding,  by  an  act  oi  the  honoured 
council,  that  there  is  offence  taken  at  a  book  pub* 
hshtd  in  Kngland  by  others,  the  copy  whereof  was 
sent  over  by  myself  about  ten  years  since,  and  that 
tiie  further  consideration  thereof  is  commended  to 
ibks  honourable  general  court,  now  sitting  in  Bos^ 
ton.  Upon  perusal  thereof,  I  do  judge  myself  to 
have  offended ;  and,  in  a  way  of  sads&clion,  not 
only  to  the  authority  of  this  jurisdiction,  but  also 
to  ^y  others  that  shall  take  notice  thereof,  I  do 
hereby  acknowledge  to  this  general  court,  that  sucl* 
ei^iKssions  as  do  manifestly  scandalize  the  govern- 
ment of  England  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as 
antichristian,  and  justify  the  late  innovator,  I  d© 
aincerely  bear  testimony  against^  and  acknowledge 
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it  to  be  true,  not  only  a  lawful,  but  eminent^  Ibim 
of  government. 

**  2.  All  form  of  civil  government  deduced  froia 
scripture,  I  acknowledge  to  be  of  God,  and  to  bo 
subjected  to,  for  conscience'  sake  ;  and  whatsoe w 
is  in  the  whole  epistle  or  book  inconsistent  here- 
with, I  do  at  once  most  cordially  disown.^'  Johii« 
Eliot." 

The  books 'were  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  call* 
ed  in,  and  this  acknowledgment  to  be  posted  up  in^ 
the  principal  towns  oitbc  colony. 

During  the  war  with  the  aachem  Philip^  ISTS^ 
our  Roxbury  divine  appears  in  9  character  very  in«» 
tecetting  to  the  community.  The  traces  of  war 
are  blood  and  slaughter.  The  people  of  Massachu* 
setts,  in  their  phrenzy,  would  have  destroyed  the 
praying  Indians  with  the  savages  whose  feet  were 
swift  to  spread  destruction  in  «very  path.  Mr.  EU 
iot  was  their  advocate  and  friend.  They  were  put 
under  a  kind  of  duress,  which  was  injurious  to  them 
if  they  were  innocent,  but  which  was  more  aggra* 
vating  because  they  took  a  decided  part  against  their 
own  nation ;  this  they  bore  witli  patience,  or  a  ve«» 
ry  faint  expression  of  complacency.  Mr.  Eliot  was 
BOt  only  persuaded  that  t^ey  were  friendly,  but 
that  they  were  of  great  service  to  the  English,  with 
whom  they  would  live  or  die,  rather  than  mingjie 
with  heathens.  Being  assisted  by  gen.  Gookin,  he 
defended  their  cause,  and  protected  them  against 
those  men  of  violence  who  were  less  in  ihe  imqge 
0f  God  than  those  poor  outsasts  of  human  society  | 
men^  who  lost  their  reputation,  as  christians,  be« 
oause  they  gave  way  to  the  fury  of  their  passions* 
Bvery  thing  was  said  against  the  minister  and  ma^ 
l^istrate  which  could  be  uttered  by  the  foul  mouth 
of  the  vulgar,  or  from  the»Ups  of  some  whose  edu* 
cation  was  liberal,  and  whose  religion  ought  to  have 
made  more  candid ;  but  who  stimulated  the  bitter 
sarcasms  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  could  iabake 
the  resolution  of  such  men,  conscious  of  rectitude ; 
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and  we  never  behold  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  to 
more  advantage  than  he  appears  when  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  these  poor,  friendless  beings.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  having  shown  his  abilities 
and  firmness,  he  acquired  such  an  influence  over 
the  various  tribes  as  no  other  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians could  ever  obtain.  We  can  overlook  a  mul- 
titude of  errors,  where  such  divine  charity  throws 
the  purest  lustre  upon  the  character.  We  can  ex- 
cuse such  prejudices,  which  by  themselves  seem 
like  effusions  of  human  'weakness ^  when,  in  the  same 
life,  we  see  the  chmrms  of  virtue;  nor  let  us  blame 
even  an  obstinacy  of  humour  if  mingled  with  a 
firmness  that  gives  dignity  to  human  nature.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  certain  oddities  in  his  disposition,  or 
a  few  singularities,  or  puerile  antipathies  against 
new  customs,  which  in  the  present  day  would  cause 
a  smile  of  ridicule,  let  these  be  balanced  by  the  hon- 
esty and  frankness  of  his  manners.  He  was  as  te- 
nacious of  truth  and  justice  as  of  his  own  opinion. 
He  must  also  have  possessed  some  of  those  rare 
qualities  which  conciliate  popularity,  ah  uncommon 
affability  to  gain  an  influence  in  society  which  could 
never  be  acquired  by  ministerial  gifts  and  graces^ 
although  these  miglit  make  him  an  ornament  to  the 
pulpit. 

There  is  a  story  which  perhaps  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  is  related  by  one  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, (Cotton  Mather.)  Mr.  Lliot  was  in  a  boat, 
that  was  overset  by  a  vessel  running  against  it.  A 
profiine  wretch,  one  who  clamoured  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  praying  Indians  said,  he  wished  the 
man  of  God  had  been  drowned.  In  a  few  days  this 
man  was  drowned  in  the  very  place  where  Mr,  El- 
iot had  received  his  deliverance. 

After  living  eighty*six  years  in  this  world  of  tri- 
al,  the  spirit  of  this  excellent  divine  took  its  flight 
to  a  better  world.  For  many  years  he  had  his  con^ 
versation  in  heaven  ;  his  faith  seemed  to  be  swal- 
lowed  up  in  vision^  and  hia  hopes  in  fruiti<Mi«    He 
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•lost  his  most  amiable  companion  two  years  before. 
He  was  then  sick  and  expected  and  longed  for  h» 
own  departure.  Their  children  they  had  followed 
to  the  grave  J  and  had  comforted  each  other  as  they 
drank  the  bitter  ingredients  from  the  cup  of  adver* 
sity •     He  died  in  the  year  \  690. 

Few  of  his  family  were  alive  to  lament  his  death  ; 
but  he  was  lamented  by  the  whole  family  of  virtue, 
and  by  all  the  sincere  friends  of  religion.  The  poor 
church  at  Natick  not  only  joined  with  those  who 
dropped  a  tear  upon  his  dust,  but  streams  of  sorrow 
'flowed  from  the  heart.  Though  he  lived  many 
years  they  were  filled  with  usefulness  ;  succeeding 
generations  mentioned  his  name  with  uncommon 
respect ';  his  labours  were  applauded  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  all  who  now  contemplate  his  active 
services,  his  benevolent  zeal,  his  prudence,  his  up- 
right conduct,  his  charity,  are  ready  to  declare  his 
memory  precious.  Such  a  man  will  be  handed 
down  to  future  times,  an  object  of  admiration  and 
love ;  and  appear  conspicuous  in  the  historick  page 
when  distant  ages  celebrate  the  IVorthies  of  Acvf 
JEnglandJ^ 

.  ^  Workft.-^The  true  commonwealth  ;  tears  of  repentance,  Scc« 
liarmonf  of  the  gospels  ;  an  Indian  grammar ;  Indian  psalter; 
the  whole  bible  in  the  same  language. 

Of  Mr.  £liot's  four  sons,  the  eldest,  John  Eliot,  was  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1656;  was  settled  at  Newton,  the  spot  where  the 
first  assembly  of  praying  Indians  were  assembled.  He  was  a 
preacher  to  the  abortginalsy  and  probably  assisted  his  father  in 
translating  the  scriptures.  Mr.  Homer  in  his  history  of  Newton 
has  given  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  character  of  this  excellent 
divine.     He  died^  1 668,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph,  the  second  son,  was  g^duated  at  Harvard  Collegevl65d« 
He  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Guildford,  in  Connecticut,  above 
30  years.     He  died,  1694. 

Sismuel,the  third  son,was  graduated,  1660  ;  was  a  tutor  and  fel- 
low of  Harvard  College ;  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  died  ear* 
ly  in  li&t  ^*  a  young  man  eminent  for  learning  and  goodness." 

Benjamin}  the  fourth  son,  was  graduated,  1665  ;  was  ordained 
•olleague  with  his  father J>ut  died  before  him :  upon  which  the  au« 
thor  of  the  Magnalia  makes  this  reflection,  after  G  Nazianzen. 
**  The  father  having  laid  up  in  a  better  world  a  rich  inheritance  ibr 
his  children  sent  a  son  of  fais  before  to  take  possession  of  it.'* 
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£tto/r  Jare!>»  pastor  of  die  church  at  KilKcq|« 
iNTOrth,  CoiiTiecticut,  was  the  son  of  the^rev.  Jose^ 
Eliot,  of  Guildford,  and  bom,  Nov«  7,  1685 ;  he 
.  tvas  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1706.  iie  procetd'^ 
^  master  6f  arts ;  and  had  the  degree  also  present- 
ed from  Harvard  College.  He  was  ministi^.itf 
'Killingworth  till  his  death,  April,  1 763.  In  Chand- 
ler's  fife  of  president  Johnson,  we  are  told,  that  Mr. 
Eliot  once  doubted  of  the  vsdidity  of  presbyterian 
ordination.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  forming  and  communi- 
eating  his  opinion.  From  the  account  of  the  epis- 
copal writers  one  would  suppose  that  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Connecticut,  at  that  period,  were  very  y. 
literate ;  or  that  none  but  the  rector  of  Yale,  and 
those  young  gentlemen  who  had  declared  in  favour 
'tif  the  episcopal  church  were  conversant  with  booka^ 
or  had  any  reputation  for  knowledge^  By  othdr 
,  accounts,  especially  by  certain  letters  sent  to  the 
ministers  of  Boston,  it  appears,  that  there  weve 
bother  men  of  talents  in  the  government  of  the  coH- 
•lege  ;  and  that,  in  this  very  controversy  wilh  the 
rector,  they  were  able  to  convince  three^  who  made  a 
great  figure  in  their  profession,  that  their  ordination 
had  been  valid.  Mr«  K.  had  been  among  those 
who  were  the. most  strenuous.  He,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  had  not  only  expressed  doubts,  but  a  full 
persuasion,that  there  was  no  ordination  except  from 
the  hands  of  bishops  in  a  line  from  the  apostles.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  six  young  gendemen 
who  signed  the  declaration,  were  excellent  scholars, 
^and  of  irreproachable  morals  ;  but  the  opinion  which 
some  had  of  the  rector  was  very  different  from  what 
his  friends  have  represented.  •*  He  was  an  episco- 
palian many  years  while  minister  at  Stratford  ;'*  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Yale  College  when  "  he  knew 
he  was  guilty  of  dissimulation ;"  he  acted  a*jesuit* 
ical  part  in  seducing  young  men  of  talents  from  Ac 
paths  they  and  their  fathers  had  walked  ;  and  was 
such  a  bigot  as  to  declare  before  the  trustcesi  that 
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he  befiefied  ^*  tfaera  was  no  stt?ats^  ^ut  of  tbe^^^ 
jiPO|l(i/'  church."  These  things  ^ere  mid  by  tiie 
trustees  of  the  coUege ;  perhaps)  their  prejudices 
might  give  a  tone  of  severity  to  rtbeir  pen^ure  pf 
.his  conduct  when  he  first  tlilivened  his  Mn^imea^ 
in  ptiblick.^ 

Mr.  Kiiot  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  ^f 
Yale  College  from  the  year  i7S0  to  176S. 

In  175&f  preattdent  Clap  wrote  his  defeooe  pf  the 
JMewfingland  churches.  At  a  general  aasoQiatip^i 
«f  the  ministers  of  the  county  this  book  was  apprcMT- 
^  and  signed  by  Jared  £Uot»  moderator* 

Whether  he  ever  pnUished  any  aermoM  or  theo- 

.  logical  treatise^  we  Icive  not  been  able  t^  aacertaii), 

except  a  '^  sermon  upon  the  taking  of  Louiisburg, 

J745."    He  was  distinguished  for  his  ;^iU  in  nati|- 

xal  phHosophy,  and  made  some  j^yaical  expert* 

:ments  which  were  useful  as  well  as  ingenious.    As 

.  a  botanbt  he  was  certainly  the  first  in  New  Eqg- 

-land^  and  his  ^^  agricultural  essays"   have  pass^ 

through  several  editions. f 

£2.joT.Aii»REw,D.D.  was  bom  in  Boston ;  bad 
,the  rudiments  of  his  education  ;at  the  south  rgram- 

•  How  is  thegDld  become  dim,  and  the  silver  become  dross^afid 
Uhe  wine  mixt  wkh^i^ater  1  our  school  gloried  aAd  flourished  un- 
.  d^r  the  first  rector^  the; rev.  Mr.  Pears^n^a  |)aUemof  pietyfia 
man  of  modest  worth,  of  solid  iearningy  and  sounds  principles, 
free  from  the  least  arminian  or  episcopal  taint ;  but  it  suffered  a 
decay  for  some  years,  because  of  the  want  of  a  resident  rector* 
But  who  could  have  conjectured,  that  its  name  being  raised  .to 
C<^legium  Yalense  from  a  Gymnasium  Saybrookense,  it  should 
groan  out  Ichabod  in  about  three  years  and  a  half,  under  its  se- 
cond rector,  so  unlike  the  first,  by  an  unhappy  election  set  overHt, 
into  whose  election  or  confirmation,  or  any  act  relating  to  him^ 
th^  senior  subscrilBer  hereof  (though  not  for  some  reason  through 
msdice  bruited  about)  never  came.— -Extract  of  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  ministers^  signed)  John  Davenport,  Stamford  S.  Buck- 
ingham, &c. 

t  By  the  kindness  of  gov,  Trumbull,  part  of  the  information 
concerning  Mr.  Eliot  was  obtained  from  his  son  Gtoi*ge  Eliot, 
esq.  of  Killingworth  — Concerning  the  family  of  the  apostle,  be 
differs  from  the  author  of  the  Magnalia— -Benjamin  was  not  the 
fourth  son-— there  was  one  named  Aaron,  next  to  Samuel,  who 
died  young.  Mr.'  £.  also  relates  that  his  grelat  grand  fiithery  the 
aposftk  £liot|  was  bom  at  Nasip^  £ssex  county. 
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mar  school  under  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Lovtl  $ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737 ;  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  street,  April 
14,  1742.  To  delineate  his  character  may  not  be 
proper  for  the  compiler  of  this  work  ;  such  facts 
will  be  mentioned  only,  as  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  notices  of  hb  life .  He  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  New  England  churches  ; 
was  zealous  in  promoting  the  interest  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  college,  and  active  in  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  all  humane  and  pious  as  well  as  literary  iii« 
stitutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  London^  soci- 
ety'for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians, 
and  when  a  board  from  Scotland  was  constituted  in 
Boston,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members* 
He  joined  with  others  in  gettuig  an  act  through  the 
'general  court  to  establish  a  similar  society  in  Mas* 
sachusetts,  which  was  negatived  by  gov.  Bernard  ; 
and  a  large  subscription  lost,  that  was  designed  as 
a  fund  for  the  institution.  If  he  ever  manifested  en- 
thusiasm, it  Was  in  the  persuasion  of  the  great  good 
which  would  arise  from  the  missions  to  the  various 
tribes  of  the  aboriginals.  The  result,  however, 
did  not  answer  his  expectations  ;  and  the  latter  part 
ot  his  life  he  often  expressed  his  concern  that  such 
lively  hopes  were  defeated,  and  vast  sums  expend- 
ed to  so  little  purpose.* 

*  The  circumstances  preceding  the  war  might  occasion  this 
clisappointment.  The  Indians  were  wrought  up  to  a  different 
temper  by  other  persons,  from  what  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
•f  peace  effected*  Sir  William  Johnson  it  is  supposed  had  an 
influence  over  them,  who  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  England  and  the  measures  of  the  British  administration.  By 
certain  letters  which  passed  t>etween  gov.  Hutchinson  ancthia 
gentleman,  it  seems  the  society  desired  the  govemour  to  writei 
and  remonstrate  against  his  conduct,  which  he  very  highly  resent* 
ed.  Another  thing  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  great  hindrance 
of  the  success  of  the  missionaries.  That  they  did  not  first  civil- 
ize them.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  first  object  should 
be  tb  convert  them ;  and  civilization  would  follow  of  course. 
This  was  a  favourite  sentiment  of  the  board  in  Scotland.  It  met 
Uie  opinion  also  of  Dr.  ChauDcy>  and  several  gentlemen  in  Boo- 
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In  1765,  Dr.  E,  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  corpo« 
ration  of  Harvard  College.  He  had  been  some  years 
secretary  of  the  board  of  overseers ;  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  obtain  donations  after  the  old  col- 
lege was  burnt.  Many  of  the  present  generation 
remember  his  exertions  to  procure  the  present  li« 
brary  and  apparatus.  He  did  not  confine  his  appli- 
cation to  gentlemen  in  the  provinces.  .  Several  val- 
uable presents  were  made  to  the  library  at  his  par- 
ticular request  by  his  correspondents  in  England. 
When  that  venerable  man,  president  Holyoke,  rest^ 
ed  from  his  labours,  it  was  the  publick  expectation 
that  he  would  succeed  him,  but  as  he  could  not 
think  of  breaking  the  connection  with  his  people, 
who  were  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  he  declined 
standing  a  candidate  for  the  office.  Afterwards, 
when  the  chair  was  again  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  another  president,  he  was  one  of  three  fellows  of 
the  college,  elected  by  the  corporation.  This  he 
opposed,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled.  It  appear- 
ed to  him,as  to  many  other  persons  in  the  province, 
a  deviation  from  the  line  of  decorum  for  gentlemen 
of  the  same  body  to  choose  each  other  into  office, 
for  the  sake  of  the  honour,  when  it  was  well  under- 
stood they  would  not  accept  it. 

There  were  other  events  in  his  life,  which  are 
worthy  of  a  relation,  as  they  manifest  how  much  his 
aim wastobe  useful.  When  lieut.  gov.  Hutchinson's 
house  was pillaged,and  pulled  to  pieces  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob,  his  books  and  mss.  were  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  completely 
destroyed.  Dr.  E.  made  every  exertion  to  ^ave 
them.  Several  trunks  of  mss.  among  them  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

ton.  The  method  the  societies  now  practice  is,  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  life  ;  and  some  tribes  feel  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
their  lands,  of  acquiring  manual  employments,  are  sensible  of 
the  benefit  of  early  instruction  for  their  children,  so  that  the  pros- 
pect  is  fair  of  their  improving  the  means  of  religioa  while  they 
rnjoy  the  blessings  of  social  life. 
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were  preserved  by  his  care  and  attention,  and  hct 
spent  much  time  in  assisting  to  arrange  them. 

Another  thing  may  be  mentioned  as  manifesting 
how  much  he  was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty* 
He  remained  in  Boston  during  the  blockade  from 
April  19,  17V  5,  to  the  March  of  the  succeeding 
year.  His  friends,  hi^  family,  and  most  of  his  con*, 
gregation  had  left  the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  who 
could  not  leave  their  dwellings  were  many,  and 
they  constituted  a  very  large  religious  society*  He 
shared  with  them  in  their  affliction,  preached  every 
Sabbath,  and  p^id  every  attention  which  is  ever  ex- 
pected from  a  pastor  to  his  flock.  He  often  ob- 
served, that  although  he  never  passed  a  season, 
when  his  own  feelings  were  more  tried,  yet  he  ne- 
ver had  an  opportunity  to  be  more  useful.  Others 
have  said,  his  preaching  was  uncommonly  impres.^ 
sive.  For  several  months  Dr.  Mather  and  he  at- 
tended the  Thursday  lecture,  but  finding  it  incon* 
iFenient,  they  agreed  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  a 
farewell  sermon  was  preached  upon  an  occasion 
which  many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  ve* 
ry  solemn  and  affecting.  When  the  people  of  the 
town  returned,  this  lecture  was  again  opened ;  gea« 
Washington  and  the  officers  of  the  American  army^ 
attended  ;  a  fuller  assembly  has  been  seldom 
known ;  Dr.  E.  preached  from  Isaiah  xxxiii.  20, 
and  gave  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  Ihe 
town.  The  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  appeared  to  en- 
joy a  good  degi^e  of  health,  had  the  same  animation 
in  the  piilpit,  and  vivacity  in  his  conversation,  but  he 
was  subject  to  bodily  complaints  which  ho  supposed 
to  be  iiidications  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  In  the 
sqmmer  of  1 778,  he  complained  more  than  usual,  but 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  house  till  the  first 
week  of  September,  and  died  the  30th  day  of  the 
month.  He  had  been  36  years  in  the  ministry  and 
was  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,* 

•  Works.— He  was  never  fond  of  printing  sermons.  When  he 
was  desired  to  publish  any  single  discourse  which  had  stratified 
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EvDicoT  lOHKt  governour  of  MMaadMsetts^ 
was  from  Dorchester  ia  England,  and  one  who 
fiurchased  of  the  council  of  Plymouth  that  part  dF 
New  England  three  miles  to  Uie  south  of  Charles 
xiver,  and  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  from  the 
Atlantick  to  the  South  sea.  In  the  summer  <f 
1628,  he  was  sent  over  to  Naumkeake  with  a  com- 
psiny  who  considered  him  as  governour  of  the  plan- 
tation, because  all  the  affidrs  of  this  infant  settlei- 
jnent  were  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  a  mail 
peculiar  in  his  notioiB,  rigid  in  his  religious  princL^ 
pies,  eager  and  ardent  in  all  his  views.  One  of  hbi 
odd  opinions  was,  that  women  ought  to  wear  veils 
that  their  faces  may  never  be  seen  in  the  ch<irCh ;; 

bis  people  ;  hit  answer  was,  that  he  intended  to  CQlleet  a  num- 
ber, which  he  would  publish  in  a  Yolume  after  some  years-  This 
YcAume  of  twenty  sermons  was  printed  in  the  year  1774.  I*he 
other  discourses  which  appeared  at  dia*erent  Umes,  were  ivo 
^^brdinaiion  sermons;*'  one  upon  the  ^Moordtnate  love  of  tho 
world  ;'*  a  sermon  after  ^  the  death  of  Mr*  Webb  ;  *  a  £Mt  ser- 
mon, 1754 ;  one  upon  the  thanksgivingp,  1759 ;  the  election  ser* 
man,  1 765 ;  a  sermon  at  the  Dudleian  lecture^  1 77 1 ;  also,  a  ser* 
Hion  *^  upon  the  thief  on  the  cross."  He  wrote  several  pieces  ia 
the  leptsoDpal  controversy,  partiCulariy  ^  remarks  upon  the  bish* 
op  of  Oxford's  sermons,*'  extracts  of  which  were  published  in 
England,  by  Dr*  Blackburn ;'  his  friends  there  also  printed  an 
edition  of  his  election  sermon.  In  the  memoirs  of  T;  Hotlis,  esq. 
of  London,  there  are  several  pages  filed  with  She  letters  to 
wrote  to  that  gentleman.  A  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  will  ^osa 
the  account  of  his  writings*  ^  I  well  remember  two  (I  helieva 
there  were  three  pieces)  of  your  father's,  which  i  copied  at  his 
desire  and  carried  for  publication,  saying  nothing,  stive  that  they 
mert  written  by  a  worthy  friend.  To  say  they  were  excellettt 
would  he  superfluous.  One  of  them  on  prclatical  ordination  wa^ 
much  spoken  of  and  admired.  Old  justice  Dana  in  particular 
was  abundant ;  I  need  not  say  that  he  was  loud  in  his  praises. 
How  many  others  he  wrote,  of  which  he  was  wilKng  to  be  known 
m  1^  writer,  I  am  not  able  to  My."  The  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  above,  was  his  particuku'  fnend.^  The'u*  mtimacy,  whidi  be- 
gan in  youth,  and  was  founded  on  mutual  esteem,  increased  witk 
their  years ;  death  separated  them  for  a  while,  but  a  most  aflcc^ 
tionale  remembrance  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  deceased  frieni 
in  the  breast  <C  the  survivor. 

■»  -Htn.  Jbtmud  i)txur. 
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andtfiis  matter  he  disputed  with  Mr.  Cotton  at  a 
lecture  in  BosfoMi.  He  acted  so  violetit  a  part  in 
executing  his  plan  of- church  government,  that  we 
are  told,  the  ^'friends  of  the  colony  in  England 
wrote  a  reproof  to  him,  and  that  he  never  recover* 
ed  his  reputation  in  En|^aiid^"*  He  also  gave 
great  offence  to  dse  civil  power  in  the  plantatioa, 
bjT  cutting  the  cross  out  of  the  colours.  He  consid- 
ered tlHs  as  a  piece  of  Romish  superstition,  being 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  minister,  Mr.  Wil. 
liams,  who,  with  many  prominent  traits  of  a  great 
character,  was  very  sealous  and  opinionated.  1  hey, 
however,  carried  their  point*  For  though  the  mi* 
litia  first  refused  to  train  widi  colours  that  were  so 
defaced,  the  cross  was  very  soon  left  out  by  the 

feneral  expression  of  the  publick  sentiment.  Mr. 
Indicot  was,  at  the  time,  censured  by  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  government,  and  the  succeeding  year, 
I6S5,  left  out  of  the  magistracy.  *^  They  adjudg- 
ed him  wprdqr  of  admonition,  and  to  be  disabled 
for  one  year  from  bearing  any  publick  office  ;  de« 
cUning  any  heavier  sentence^  because  they  were 
persuaded  he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of  conscience 
and  not  of  evil  intent." 

Mr.  £•  was  chosen  afterwards  an  officer  to  com- 
mand fourscore  men,  against  the  Pequods  ;  but  not 
succeedkig  in  making  an  attack  upon  them,  he  was 
much  blamed.  According  to  the  best  accounts  he 
acted  with  prudence ;  for  winter  was  approaching, 
and  he  must  have  followed  them  through  the  woods 
wherever  they  fled ;  his  object  likewise  was  to  make 
a  bolder  attempt  to  subdue  them  the  next  season. 
Be  soon  acquired  more  ascendency  in  the  civil  afr 
iairs  of  the  colony  ;  and  in  1641  was  chosen  depu- 
ty governour,  which  office  he  held  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  and  was  placed  ;n  the  chair  of  government 
in  1644,  Winthrop  being  the  deputy.  A  ne«r  of* 
fice  was  created  the  same  year,  that  oi  major  gene* 

•BcDUey't^ctcriptioaof  Sslcai.     ^ 
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caU  sBid  given  to  Mr.  Dudley.  0e  liad  ^  sole 
cofnmaiid  of  llie  militia,  as  the  governour  was  at 
the  head  of  the  civil  department  In  1645/  Mr. 
Dttifiey  was  chosai  governour,  and  Mr.  £ndic0t 
appointed  major  general.  After  gov.WinArop  died, 
Dudley  and  Kndicot  were  the  candidates  for  the 
chief  seats.  In  1649,  Mr.  £.  was  in  the  chair,  at 
the  head  q(  the  magistrates,  and  signed  a  declaration 
against  wearing  wigs,  *^  as  a  thing  uncivil  and  un- 
manly,  whereby  men  do  def<»rm  themselves,  and 
oiend  sober  and  modest  men,  and  do  corrupt  good 
manners.'*  He  was  chosen  governour  every  year 
from  L655  to  1660.  No  governour  since  the  set-* 
tlement  of  the  country  has  been  for  so  many  years 
chief  magistrate.  He  uras  16  years  governour  x£ 
the  colony,  and  in  tbe  office  when  he  died,  ISthof- 
March,  1665. 

Though  he  vms  more  rigid  in  his  notions^  and 
bigotted  in  hb  religious  principles  tlum  any  other 
of  tibe  magistrates,  yet  he  was  very  acceptable  to^ 
the  people  when  they  had  advanced  him  to  tfie  chief 
places.  The  opposhion  he  made  to  gov.  Winthrop, 
and  the  discordiint  proceedings  attending  it^  might- 
arise  in  some  measure  from  jealousy  and  envy.  He 
had  been  a  kind  of  sub-governour  in  the  plantation 
before  the  gentlemen  came  ova:  in  the  Arabella. 
They  were  his  superiors  in  property^  character  and' 
inftuence*  Though  he  was  one  of  the  assistants,  it 
did  not  satisfy  him.  There  was  another  ground  of 
xivalship  between  the  settlement  at  Naumkeake, 
and  the  towns  that  were  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
Charles  river,  which  place  should  ^be  the  capital. 
This  caused  bitter  altercationst  ahd  had  a  polkical 
influence,  especially  upon  the  choice  of  magistrates. 
Boston  being  such  a  convenient  mart  for  business, 
and  other  circumstances  concurring  to  increase  its 
population,  soon  detained  the  preference;  and  has 
continued  unto  this  day  to  be  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  £ndicot  being  in  the  chair  of  government, 
and  having  moved  to  Boston,  had  every  inducement 
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to  promote  die  general  harmony  and  peace  dt  the. 
community.  The  change  of  gOTemment  ia  £jig- 
land»  when  Charles  IL  came  to  the  throne  wa* 
grievous  to  all  the  people  of  New  England,  but  ta 
no  individual  more  than  to  Mr.  Endicot.  He  bad 
every  thing  to  try  his  fortitude  and  his  prudetioe. 
Several  of  the  regicides  had  been  protected  under 
Us  government,  who  fled  from  Massachusetts  wkea 
the  proclamation  bsued  against  them,  reached  the9e 
shores.  He  afterwards  made  exertions  to  secure 
them.  His  duty,  as  a  publick  officer,  stimulattd 
liim  to  act  dius,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
friendship  for  the  persons.  The  oommissioBCTs 
sent  over  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  colonies,  always  gave  unfii- 
vourable  accounts  of  Massachusetts  and  their  gover- 
Hour.  Such  was  their  representation  of  his  conduct 
that  the  secretary  of  state  wrote,  **  The  king  would 
take  it  well,  if  tlie  people  would  leave  out  Mr.  Kn* 
dicot  from  the  place  of  govemour.'^  But  no  otfier 
power  than  death  removed  him ;  his  body  was  buri* 
ed  in  peace,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  among 
Ihose  y^ho  did  honour  to  their  country. 

FAKfixriL  Petsr,  esq.  presemed  the  market- 
house,  to  the  town  of  Boston. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  was  unanimously  voted,  that  the 
town  do  with  the  utmost  gratitude  receive  and  ac- 
cept his  most  generous  and  noble  bene&ction^  and 
Utiat  a  committee  of  91  gentlemen  be  appointed  U^ 
wait  on  him  in  the  name  oi  the  town  to  render  him 
their  most  hearty  thanks  for  so  bountifal  a  gtft^ 
with  their  prayers  that  this  and  other  expressions  of 
his  bounty  and  charity  may  be  abundantly  recoov- 
pensed  by  the  divine  blessing. 

In  testimony  of  their  gratitude  diey  named  it 
Taneuil  Hall.  They  also  voted  that  the  picture  of 
the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  esq.  be  drawn  at  foil  length, 
and  placed  in  the  ball  at  the  expence  of  the  town*. 
"He  died,  1742. 
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fiiiijif  Gfiu,  physieim  m  He v .  Enf^aad^ 

pNttcher  9k  Sdratford,  in  Great  Britain,  W^  born  ia 

Sufibik^  1614,   15,  educated  at  Cambridge  univer* 

I         vetiity,  and  b  moitioned  by  Dt.  Calamy  among  the 

(         qieeted  ninialers,  1G62.    He  was  in  Boston  early  ia 

(         lifet  b^i^  of  the  puritan  stamp,  and  not  finding  re<*^ 

I  iii^iM  freedom  in  hia  native  country.  Soon  after  he 

came  to  New  £ngland,  he  was  chosen  deacon  of  the 

ohufcb  ifi  Bostoni^  He  was  one  of  the  synod  at  Cam* 

bridge,  1637,  and  a  great  opposcr  of  the  Antinomi-* 

WIS.     In  Hutehinson's  collection  of  papers  there  is 

a  letter  of  hb,.  addressed  to  gov.  Wintfarop,  in  1 642^ 

aooa  after  the  treachery  of  the  govemour's  servant, 

Vfbo  defrauded  him  of  his  property*    He  expressed 

his  syoqiatby  apon  this  occasion^  and  then  proposes 

•a  settlement  for  himself  aad  others  upon  Shawsin 

river. 

At  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  Engf-t 
land,  left ^, the  profession,  though  not  altogether  th& 
practice  of  physick^  and  settled  at  Stratford,  or 
Strawford. .  He  was  40  years  of  age  when  he  waa 
gidained.  He  continued  .to  preach  as  loi^  as  they 
would  suffer  him ; .  and  when  ejected  by  that  arbi« 
trary  mandate  which  threw  so  many  excellent  men 
into  straits  and  misery^  he  retired  to  Redgwell,  a 
Kttle  village,  where  he  continued  till  his  death« 
April,  1697. 

It  is  said  he  continued  longer  preaching  than  most 
dissenting  ministers,  on  account  of  the  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  justices  of  the  peaces 
who  applied  to  him  as  a  physician,  and  saw  how 
much  the  poor  were  benefited  by  him,  whom  he 
was  ready  to  serve  gratis.  He  lived  to  be  above 
fourscore,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  state  of  health,  to 
which  change  of  climate,  and  active  life  in  s^ubduing 
the  wilderness  doubdcss  contributed.  He  was  emi- 
nent for  his  parts  and  learning.  His  skill  in  phy« 
sick  and  surgery  was  uncommon.  He  under- 
stood the  oriental  tongues ;  had  read  the  fathers^ 
schoolmen  and  church  history ;    had  a  logical  acu« 
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men  which  he  dbcovered  hi  disputiag  with  Pd^tSt 
Socifiians,  Arminians,  &cc.  but  especirily  with  Epis- 
copalians.  His  own  sentiments  brought  him  to  a 
middle  way  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Iade« 
piendents.  He  states  in  his  book,  ^*  the  conformist 
and  non-conformist  compared,"  that  there  ought  to 
be  several  elders  in  each  church,  of  which  the  teach- 
ing elder  is  president.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  fathers,  and  was  practised  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  churches,  but  is  now  set  aside  for 
very  good  reasons,  which  ¥^erc  not  so  forctt^le-  in 
early  times  of  the  plantation.  His  most  famous 
work,  '*  the  real  christian  or  a  treatise  on  effectual 
calling,"  has  been  printed  several  times  in  Boston, 
tnd  few  works  were  read  more  by  serious  people  of 
the  last  generation.  As  a  man  he  was  not  rigid  nor 
morose,  but  peaceable,  quiet  and  inoffensive ;  he  let 
his  moderation  be  known,  and  was  a  lover  of  good 
men  of  all  denominations.* 

FiskJohn,  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam« 
bridge,  came  to  New  England,  1637,  preached 
three  years  .at  Salem,  then  removed  to  Wenham^ 
where  he  resided  fourteen  years.  In  1656,  he,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  church,  removed  to  Chelms- 
ford.    He  died,  Jan.  14,  1676,  aged  75. 

He  was  an  able  physician  as  well  as  a  useful 
preacher.  When  be  was  silenced  in  England  Oii 
account  of  his  nonconformity^  he  studied  physick, 

^  His  publications  were  numerous.  He  printed,  1651,  Que»* 
tions  whether  baptism  should  be  administered  to  the  children  ot 
persons  notoriously  wicked.  In  1658,  a  treatise  upon  the  schism 
of  parochial  congregations  in  England.  In  1673,  his  most  fa- 
mous work,  the  real  christian  or  a  treatise  upon  effectual  calliag. 
In  168 1,  Questions  between  a  conformist  and  nonconformist  tru- 
ly stated,  &c.  Beside  these,  he  published  Presbyterian  ordinatioa 
vindicated  ;  the  plea  of  children  of  believing  parents  for  their  in«. 
terest  in  Abraham's  covenant,  their  right  to  church  memberships 
and  several  other  treatises  upon  infant  baptism;  remarks  oft 
Dr.  Crisp's  writings;  weighty  questions  discussed,  1.  About 
the  interposition  of  hands,  2.  About  teaching  ^elders  and  the 
members  meeting  in  one  place,  4to.  1692, 
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and  after  a  proper  examination,  he  obtained  a  lU 
cense  for  publick  practice.  While  he  was  at  Salem 
he  was  an  instructor  of  youth  ;  among  hb  scholars 
was  the  famous  sir  George  Downing,  whose  father: 
had  made  his  settlement  in  that  town. 

Mr.  Fisk  published  a  catechism  which  he  entiw 
tied,  **  the  olive  branch  watered,"  which  was  said 
to  be  a  useful  work ;  yet  he  chose  the  aesembly^s  cate* 
chismioT  his  publick  expositions,  which  he  went  over 
in  discourses  before  his  afternoon  sermons  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  died  of  a  complication  of  ails,  and 
is  compared  on  this  account  to  Calvin,  who  was 
troubled  with  as  many  infirmities,  as  in  different 
subjects  might  have  supplied  a  hospitaU 

Mr«  Fisk  left  several  children.  One  was  set- 
tled in  the  ministry  at  Braintree.  This  gentle^ 
man  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1662; 
he  had  a  son  who  was  graduated,  1708,  who  was^ 
invited  to  settle  in  the  new  church.  Summer  street, 
Boston,  but  the  division  was  so  great,  that  he  de- 
clined their  call.  The  ministers  of  Boston  were 
very  desirous  Mr,  F.  should  be  fixed  in  the 
town.  He  afterwards  was  minister  of  the  first 
•hurch  in  Salem  ;  ordained,  1718  ;  was  dismissed 
from  the  ministry,  1745,  and  died,  1770,  aged  8  U 
He  was  father  of  the  late  gen.  Fisk«  Magnalia^ 
Bendey^s  description  of  Salem. 

Fisk  Nathan,  D.  D*  was  born  at  Weston, 
Sept.  6,  1733;  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1754  ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  third  church  in 
Brookfield,  May  28,  1758.  He  received  his  diplo- 
ma of  D.  D.  1792.  He  was  a  critical  and  learned 
divine  ;  his  discourses  were  calculated  to  give  in* 
struction,  and  allure  men  to  the  love  of  religion. 
They  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  published 
in  tlus  country.  Though  he  was  not  a  popular 
preacher,  yet  his  manner  was  pathetick,  and  he 
gained  the  affections  of  hb  people  while  he  grew  in 
their  esteem.  He  was  an  example  of  the  virtues  he 
preached  to  others,  and  all  \vho  knew  him  loved 
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him.  Ib  simplicity  atid  f^odfy  sincerity  he  had  faift 
coQvemticm  an  the  world.  Had  he  not  been  sm 
Ofodest  and  unassimung,  he  would  have  made  m 
greater  figure  among  the  cdebcaied  characters  of 
the  age.  In  the  circle  where  he  moved  he  had  gteat 
siifloence  $  all  ^  neighbouring  clergy  looked  up 
to  him  as  .a  fitther  and  a  friend.  Among  the  staca 
of  the  churches  he  appeared  with  a  pure  and  serene 
iustre.  tiispath  was  that  of  the  *^  rising  light  which 
ahinethinare  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.^*  This 
text  was  chosen  by  himibr  the  last  discourse  he  ever 
preacfaed,and itmustbe peculiarly  impreamre to  those 
whd  knew  the  character  of  the  mam  After  preach- 
ing on  the  Itord's  day,  Nov.  24,  1799,  he  passed 
the  evening  in  compafrf,  appeared  cheerful  and  in 
Igood  health,  went  te  bed  4>pt^i'^^tly  well,  but  dur* 
ing  his  deep,  death  omne  as  a  friend  toxemove  him 
to  the  mansions  dT  elernal  rest* 

Dr.  Fiik  did  not  confine  himsetf  to  tfaeologicd 
pui^cations ;  he  wrote  a  number  df  e^iays  in  the 
Massadbusetts  6py  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Worce»- 
ler  speculator,*'  and  also  under  the  eigmrtnre  of  a 
^  Neighbour  ;"  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Mag». 
eine«nder  the  til9e  of  the  ^General  Observer;^* 
«lso,  the  philanthropist  m  twenty  numbera.* 

Vrakslin  Bbn}aj[ik,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S»  was 
born  in  Boston,  January  37,  1706.  His  fiither  was 
in  a  humble  oocupataon,  but  industrious,  sober  and 
very  respectable  among  has  fellow  citizens.  The 
newspaper  which  announoes  his  death,  repnesents 
him  as  modest  and  unassuming*  ^*  Though  he 
courted  not  the  admiration  of  men,  yet  ^wIm 
knew  him  admired  Mm.^'    He  CiMistantly  attended 

*  His  other  printed  iivorkt  are,  an  hittorica]  sermon  on  the 
fiettiemaDt and  growth  of  Brookfield,  1775  ;  a  &staernu>n,  1775$ 
a  funeral  sermon  on  Mr.  Joshua  Spencer,  •1778  ;  an  oration  on 
the  capture  of  lord  Comwallia,  1781 ;  a  sermon  at  the  foneral  df 
Mr.  Jofiiah  Hobbes^who waskHled by Hghtningt  April 54, 4774^ 
a  volume  of  aemima  an  tnuaoasaubjectS)  1704;  the  Dudleian 
'lecture  sermon,  1796.  All  his  caaaya  were  collected  and 
ed  in  two  Tolumes,  styled)  the  Moral  Monitor,  1801. 
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publick  worshipi  and  brought  up  his  children  in 
the  ways  of  piety.  He  had  a  particular  desire  to 
give  Benjamin  a  college  education,  but  wanted  the 
means.  He  therefore  put  him  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  elder  brother,  J.  Franklin,  who  then  published 
the  Boston  Gazette.  B.  Green  had  printed  the  Bos* 
ton  Nev)sletter  from  April  24,  1704.  Franklin 
printed  the  first  No.  of  the  Gazette,  Dec.  SI, 
1719.  The  very  next  week  Bradford  published 
the  Mercury  at  Philadelphia^  These  were  the  first 
newspapers  printed  in  America.  Soon  after  this, 
pfanklin  delivered  over  to  S.  Kneeland  the  Gazette^ 
and  emitted  another  paper,  called  the  Courantj  which 
became  famous  from  the  literary  effusions  of  his 
brother  Benjamin.  When  he  was  only  a  lad,  he 
wrote  essays  which  were  sprightly  and  satirical,  and 
of  a  tendency  to  gain  subscribers.  Young  Frank* 
lin  was  fond  of  books,  and  acquired  more  know- 
ledge than  is  con^mon  at  that  age ;  and  according 
to  the  account  which  he  gives  of  himself,  was  as 
wise  in  his  own  conceit,  as  he  was  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  others.  The  life  of  an  author  written  bf 
himself  generally  displays  more  vanity  than  wisdom* 
Such  talents,  however,  as  Franklin  possessed  could 
not  be  concealed,  had  he  not  been  disposed  to 
trumpet  his  own  fame.  He  not  only  brought  himr 
self  into  notice  by  his  writings,  but  distinguished 
himself  among  the  wits,  free  thinkers,  and  ineny 
wags  of  the  town.  By  this  conduct  he  forfeited 
the  friendship  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  dis* 
posed  to  serve  him ;  who  loved  his  family,  but 
were  the  friends  of  virtue  Mid  religion.  Be  was  al» 
ways  the  head  of  every  deistical  club,  v\th  whom 
he  associated.  His  zeal  against  the  religious  part 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  his  superiour  genius, 
gave  him  a  claim  to  the  first  place  of  distinqtion. 
While  he  remained  in  this  country,  his  chief  coni* 
panion  was  Ralphy  who  afterward  went  to  England, 
and  became  a  celebrated  political  writer.  Pope 
gives  him  a  rank  among  dunces;  but  lordMelcombe 

c  c 
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speaks  of  him,  as  holding  the  best  pen  sunong  the 
opposers  of  the  administration.  The  literary  repu- 
tation of  Ralph  is  buried  witn  him ;  but  Franklin 
shines  among  the  most  brilliant  characters  of  the 
age.  His  works  have  given  his  name  uncommon 
celebrity  ;  and  his  publick  services  virill  never  be 
forgotten  in  his  own  country.  While  he  shines  with 
such  a  peculiar  lustre,  vie  regret  that  his  principles 
and  moral  sentiments  in  early  life  were  not  more 
worthy  of  praise.  One  lesson  is  to  be  learned  from 
his  memoirs  :  never  to  put  great  confidence  in  a 
man's  friendship  and  promises,  who  is  destitute  of 
religious  principles*  The  conduct  of  his  bosom 
friends,  who  were  libertines  and  without  religion, 
almost  persuaded  Franklin  to  be  a  christian.  In 
every  instancCf  where  he  trusted  them,  they  de- 
ceived him,  and  he  gives  a  warning  to  others  from 
his  own  sad  experience.  He  left  Boston  when  he 
was  only  17  years  of  age.  He  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  introduced  to  gov.  Keith,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  patronise  him.  By  his  advice  he  took  a 
voyage  to  England,  that  he  might  complete  himself 
in  every  part  of  his  business.  The  governour  as- 
sured lum  of  his  assistance,  which  the  young  man 
vainly  hoped  would  be  greatly  to  his  profit ;  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  The  governoqr  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  obliging  in  his  manners,  but  with- 
out fidelity  in  his  dealings.  Finding  therefore  that 
he  must  depend  upon  his  own  exertions,  young  Mr. 
Franklin  would  not  be  idle,  nor  had  he  a  disposi- 
tion to  sink  under  misfortune.  His*  mind  was  al- 
ways active,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
capacity  for  every  kind  of  work,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  met  with  success,  if  not  equal  to  his  wishes, 
yet  beyond  what  common  men  would  expect.  He 
deserves  the  greater  credit  when  we  view  him  a 
youth,  in  a  strange  land,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  temptation.  In  1726,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  jne  soon  obtained  em- 
ployment, and  by  hu  prudence  and  economy,  as 
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Wetl  its  habitual  industry  ^  gained  a  subsistence,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  increased  his  property.  In  this 
city^  he  instituted  a  club  for  the  discussion  of  po^ 
litical  and  philosophical  questions,  which  were  well 
calculated  to  try  and  improve  their  minds.  These 
are  printed  in  his  works.  In  1732,  he  published 
**  poor  Richard's  almanack."  This  is  full  of  pru- 
dential maxims,  economical  hints,  and  good  advice^ 
We  see  in  every  page  something  congenial  to  the 
humour  of  the  man.  How  far  such  maxims  influ* 
ence  the  generality  of  readers,  is  not  easy  to  say. 
If  they  prevent  youth  from  being  extravagant  or 
idle,  they  are  usefiil ;  but  they  hang  on  the  lips  of 
some,  as  an  excuse  for  their  avarice.  Profusion  is 
not  generosity,  nor  should  a  prudent  man  be  parsi- 
monious. The  wise  sayings  of '*  poor  Richard," 
have  been  repeated,  and  copied,  and  printed  in  ma- 
ny works*  They  appear  in  another  form,  fr<mi 
their  author,  in  a  book  entitled^  ^'The  way  to 
wealth." 

Mr.  Franklin  was  chosen  master  of  the  post  of. 
ilce  in  Philadelphia  in  1737.  The  year  before  he 
had  been  clerk  to  the  general  court.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  much  publick  business,  and  in  many  use- 
ful projects.  In  1731,  he  founded  tlie  famous  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  In  1738,  he  improved  the 
police  of  the  city,  by  organizing  companies  to  se- 
cure their  property  against  fire.  It  is  said  tliis 
was  the  origin  of  all  the  fire  clubs  which  are  now  in 
every  city.  His  patriotick  zeal  was  also  discover- 
ed in  the  year  1744,  when  a  very  serious  dbpute 
happened  between  the  proprietary  interest,  and  that 
of  the  people,  concerning  the  forces  which  were  to 
be  ndsed  for  their  common  defence.  He  proposed 
a  method  which  seemed  well  calculated  to  end  the 
dispute.  It  was  a  voluntary  association ;  and  ten 
thousMid  joined  in  it  as  subscribers.  Other  remark- 
able service^  might  be  mentioned  which  gave  Dr« 
Franklin  a  high  character  among  philanthropists. 
3ut  as  a  philosopher  he  gained  the  most  aoticcy 
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and  applause  from  mankind.  He  began  his  <<  elec* 
trical  ekperiments"  about  the  year  1747*  These 
iJAanifested  an  inventive  genius^  and  he  had  all  the 
activity  and  perseverance  necessary  for  any  investi- 
gation. From  studying  the  properties  of  nature  he 
discovered  a  resemblance  between  lighuiing  and 
the  electrick  fluid.  He  placed  pointed  metallick 
conductors  upon  the  tops  of  houses  with  rods  that 
went  into  the  ground,  that  the  parsing  clouds  might 
discharge  their  fire,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  build* 
ing.  Some  physical  reasons,  and  certain  religious 
acruples,  were  at  first  raised  against  their  use  ;  but 
soon  the  metallick  conductors  became  common  in 
iNorth  America,  and  were  adopted  in  other  couii* 
tries. 

His  other  meteorological  observations  are  also 
iraluable,  and  are  proofs  of  industry,  as  well  as  gen* 
ius.  He  could  readily  turn  his  mind  to  any  thing 
useful,  and  delighted  to  make  his  philosoplucal  ex* 
periments  siibservient  to  the  convenience  of  com- 
mon life ;  in  which  he  is  as  much  to  be  praised,  as 
for  enlarging  the  bounds  of  science. 

Among  the  writers  upon  politicks,  and  the  per* 
jlohs  who  have  acted  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  their  countiy ,  Dr.  Franklin  has  been  high- 
ly esteemed,  and  conspicuously  dbtinguished.  He 
preferred  the  bUsy  tumult  of  the  world  to  the  *^  calm 
delights  of  mild  philosophy.^'  In  1 747,  he  v^as  chos- 
en representative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
that  assembly  he  exerted  all  his  influence  in  ojppo^ 
sing  the  proprietary  claims.  In  1754,  he  j;>ropos9d 
a  plan  for  die  general  government  of  the  colonies, 
ivhich  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  British 
Court ;  nor  of  several  eminent  characters  on  tlus 
side  the  Atlantick.  In  1757,  he  uras  sent  to  En- 
gland as  agent  for  the  province  of  P»nsylvania,  and 
he  succeeded  in  Ius  application  to  the  British  courts 
that  the  proprieteuy  lands  should  be  taxed  for  the 
publick  service.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  a- 
gency  for  i&rscj^  Maryland  and  Georgia.    At  thk 
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time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  c^ 
London ;  and  received  the  degree  of  L  L.  D.  front 
several  univei*sities.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the 
Celebrated  academies  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Europe, 
and  was  also  elected  president  of  the  philosophical 
society  in  PhiUdelphia.  In  1 762,  he  returned  home^ 
and  received  thanks  for  his  services ;  but  was  again 
appointed  agent.  We  read  of  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  GrenviUe  concerning  the  stamp  act,  and  his 
exertions  to  prevent  any  act  passing  in  the  parlia« 
inent  of  Great  Britain  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies.  When  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  he 
had  more  leisure  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  and  spent  the  time  in  travelling  over  severd 
parts  of  Europe. 

In  1774,  Dr.  F.  was  employed  by  the  house 
of  Massachusetts  to  present  a  petition^  that  the 
governour  and  lieutenant  governour  might  be  re* 
moved  from  their  offices.  According  to  his  own 
account,  the  privy  council  were  not  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  himself,  or  his  cause.  Mr.  Bollan^  who 
was  agent  for  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  and  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  this  country,  desired 
to  be  heard  ;  but  was  silenced  because  he  was  only 
agent  for  the  branch  which  did  not  join  in  this  pros- 
ecution. Finding  that  Mr.  Wedderburne  s^pear- 
ed  for  the  goveruours,  he  desired  to  have  council ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  was  willing  their  lordships 
should  give  a  decision  merely  from  the  papers  with^ 
but  having  a  word  said  upon  the  subject.  The  bu- 
isiness  was  deferred  till  another  day,  and  he  then  ap^ 
peared  with  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  support  the  petition*  Mn 
Wedderburne  On  the  other  hand,  threw  every  kind 
d  abuse  on  the  house  of  representatives,  and  their 
agent,  mingled  with  encomiums  upon  their  gov^ 
emours.  **  The  favourite  part  of  his  invective,'' 
says  -the  Dr.  **  was  levelled  at  your  agents  who 
stood  there  the  butt  of  his  ribaldry  and  invective 
f<H:  near  an  hoor^  not  a  single  lord  adverting  to  the 
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indecency  or  impropriety  of  treating  a  publick  rtiCs^ 
senger  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  who  was  only' 
as  the  person  delivering  your  petition,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  which  no  part  of  his  conduct  had  any 
concern.*'*  After  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  In  this  body  he 
did  not  make  any  great  figure.  But  he  was  sent  in 
a  publick  capacity  to  France,  and  signed  two 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  that  nation, 
one  dated  Jan.  30,  the  other  Feb.  6,  1778. 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the 
provisional  articles  of  peace  in  1783.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  New  England  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jay  werfc  with  him.  Their  talents  as  statesmen, 
and  their  particular  services  at  this  time  saved  these 
parts  of  the  union  from  poverty  and  humiliation, 
rhis,  the  best  friends  of  the  old  sage  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  appointed  president  of  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
who  framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  mingled  not  in  the  debates,  but  made  a  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  business,  which  did  not  discover 
his  talents  as  a  statesman.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
retire  from  publick  business.  He  had  arrived  at  ^n 
age  when  human  infirmities  increase,  and  the  '*  ve- 
ry strength  is  labour  and  sorrow."  He  died»  Apifl« 
1790,  aged  84. 

Dr.  Franklin  never  professed  any  religion.  His 
friend  president  Stiles  pressed  him  upon  the  sub- 
jecty  and  wished  to  have  him  say  he  was  a  believer 
in  Christianity,  but  the  philosopher  evaded  the  ques* 
tion.  He  said  that  he  had  been  led  to  think  favoura- 
bly of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Priestley, 

*  Letter  to  Thomas  CushtDgi  esq.  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, Feb.  15,  1774,  ID  Historical  Collections,  volume  iii. 
See  also  Dr.  Priestley's  letter,  giving  a  particular  account  of 
Wcddcrbumc's  speech,  of  which  he  was  a  hearer. 
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and  others^  with  whom  he  had  beenr  acqusdnted  in 
£ngland.  Their  opinions  did  not  bear  the  puritan- 
ick  stamp,  and  he  doubtless  respected  them  more 
as  philosophers  than  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Dr.  Franklin  never  published  any  large  work ; 
but  his  various  tracts  make  up  three  large  octavo 
volumes.  It  is  said  that  in  society  he  was  senten^ 
tious,  but  not  fluent ;  a  listener  rather  than  a  talker ; 
an  informing  rather  than  a  pleasing  companion ;  im- 
patient of  interruption.  He  often  mentioned  the 
custom  of  the  Indians,  who  remain  sometime 
silent  before  they  give  an  answer  to  a  question  they 
have  heard  attentively,  unlike  some  of  the  politest 
societies  in  Europe  where  a  sentence  can  scarcely 
be  finished  without  interruption. 

He  made  certain  bequests  and  donations  by  his 
will,  which  discover  his  peculiarity  of  temper,  and 
a  mind  swayed  by  vanity,  as  well  as  under  the  in- 
fluence of  minute  calculation. 
^  His  epitaph  is  an  instance  of  oddity^  but  is  inge« 
nious.     He  made  it  to  be  put  on  his  tombstone* 

The  body  of 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  printer, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

its  contents  torn  out, 

and  fttnpt  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 

lies  here  food  for  worms : 

yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  bQ  lost, 

but  Will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  mor^ 

in  a  new 

and  more  beautiful  edition, 

corrected  apd  amended 

by 

THE  AUTHOR. 

FuLLBR  Samuel,  one  of  the  worthies  who  came 
•ver  to  New  Plymouth.  He  was  chosen  deacon  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  church,  with  Mr.  Carver,  who  wiw 
afterwards  govemour  of  the  plantation.  As  it  was 
determined  that  the  pastor  should  remain  at  Ley* 
den,  they  sent  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder,  with  the 
two  deacons,  who  were  qualified  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  lead  in  the  publick  services,   Mr«  FuU 
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ler  sailed  from  Holland,  July  21,  1620.  He  took  a 
servant  boy  with  him,  who  died  on  the  passage, 
Nov.  6,  a  few  days  before  they  made  the  land  of 
Cape  Cod.  When  gov.  Carver  died,  they  chose 
another  deacon,  but  Mr.  Fuller's  services  were  in 
very  special  demand,  both  for  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  people.  Beside  his  duty  in  the  church,  which 
-  he  was  active  in  performing,  he  was  eminently  use- 
ful as  a  surgeon  and  physician.  Nor  did  he  con- 
fine his  benevolent  offices  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Plymouth,  and  to  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  but 
readily  gave  his  assistance  to  the  people  qf  Naum- 
keake  after  Mr.  Endicot  came  to  that  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Several  of  the  people  died  of  ^*  scur- 
vys  and  other  distempers,''  and  many  were  subject- 
ed to  diseases  arising  from  qnwholsome  diet  and 
want  of  proper  acconimodations.  Having  no  phy. 
slcian  among  themselves,  it  was  happy  for  those 
planters  that  Plymouth  could  supply  them  with  one 
so  able  as  Mr.  Fuller,  who  visited  them  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Mr.  Endicot,  and  met  with  great  success 
in  his  practice.  According  to  Mr.  Prince,  he  went 
therp  piore  than  once.  He  says,  **  gov.  Bradford  and 
Mr.  Morton  from  him,  seem  to  mistake  in  blend- 
ing the  several  sicknesses  at  Naumkeake  of  1628  and 
1629  together,  and  writing  as  if  Dr.  Fuller  first 
went  thither  to  help  in  the  sickness  introduced 
there  by  the  ships  in  1629 ;  whereas  by  gov.  Endi- 
cot's  letter  of  May  U,  1629,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Fuller  had  been  there  to  help  them,  which  was 
above  a  month  before  the  ship  arrived  in  29,»' 

When  he  returned  from  Salem  to  Plymouth  Mr. 

Endicot  wrote  to  gov.  Bradford  a  letter  of  thanks, 

speaking  highly  in  praise  of  the  physician,  and  also 

his  hearty  concuirence  with  their  church  in  its  form 

and  discipline.      From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 

ponversation  of  Dr.  Fuller  had  some  effect  upon  his 

h     r  J      ^^^^^^^^  opinions,  for  there  was  a  difierence  of  sen- 

Ht  ci^ad^      timent  before  this  interview,  and  a  jealousy  lest  the 

U33.  S^     Plymouth  church  should  exercise  a  jurisdiction 

,, ,  iiw^.r^*^  ^^  ^h"^^»^  i»  Salem. 
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Gi.GB  Tboma$>  i^ernoiir  of,  Ma39act(usie|;tfh 
1774  and  1775,  >vas.  broker  of  lord  vbf^ount  Gag^ 
and  an  officer  of  distinction  iix  the  British  ai^nyj. 
He  came  into  America  as  alieut  col.  of  Br^ddock!^ , 
forces,    and  when  thai  unfortunate  general  ;ivi)s 
iirounded;  he,  with  another  officer,canriied  him  off  the 
field.    He  acquired  some  credit  by.  this  action,  \j^ 
J  cause  the  confusion  was  so  ^neral,  ^nd  the  ffight 
^  so  disorderly,  that  the  body  might  have  been  in^n- 
glcd  by  a  savage  enemy,  oi:  exposed  to  every  fcifld 
of  indignity.      In  I7&B,  Mr.  Gagfe  had  ai  cc^onel'd 
bfmimission..    In  1760,  after 'the  eduction  of  Can- 
ada, he  was  governour  of  Monti^al;  and  the  tefi 
succeeding  years  was  commandet  in  chief  of .  (he 
British  forces  in  North  Americai .  The  greater  {>$9t 
of  the  tioie,  he  resided  in  the  city  of  New  \qx\. 
He  paid  a  vbit  to  Boston  in  (hf^  autiimn  of  Yl^% 
mrhere  the  14th  and  29th  regiments  were  stationed, 
with  a  view  to  kno\(r  ^e  afate  of  the  town,  and  ^ 
see  tfaat'proper accommodations,  wjere  made  for  thi^, 
troo^*.  A  handsome  addre&s  from  th&:members  of  ^ 
council  wi|s  presented  to  hin^  in*  which  thjey^say, 
^'  it  affards  a  geoer^  Mti$&ctiOt^  that  your  exceUeil- 
laj.  kas  visited  the  (>rovin^.      Your  owti  ioquiriw 
miiU  satisfy  you,  tha(  though  there  have  been,  di^if- 
^fersia  the  tdwn  of  Boston,  domepf  t^i|c^  dj4pc)t 
ioerit  notice,  and  tl^t  sacb  ^  di4s  have  |»fei^  9^9$^ 
nified  beyond  the  irutb*'! .  Tc^.  thi$  address  he  gaye 
a/polite, ftfia(#et;.  but  at  tJ^,^%?ne  tifne  i^rot^  to  ^ 
SBtouylry  fa  bittfap  inveqtive  ^{gilin«t  the  cofu^cil,  the 
|>eDple  o£7thfe'JMWn,  wd^provtnoe^    :His  wiswc^,tp 
the  addreM  fof  the  council;  is  dated  Oct*  28;  the^^^ 
•ter  to  the  miwstry,  Oct.  ao*    Tl»^  letter  jis.t9t9% 
dcstitute^iof  that  candour,  which  tibe  people  h^d;f4- 
ways  connected  with  the  gener^'6  pharacler.  A^.tl^e 
4tte  of  it,  :he  had.  been  in  towiyjabput  a  fbftnight ; 
at  which  time  from  his  own  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation, he  could  not  gbin  such  an  acquaintance  with 
ihe  character  and '  disp8siti6n  of  the  coufft^;  arid  of 
the  people  in  general  j  as  tp  authorize  him  to'  say  so 

b  d  ^ 
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many  harsh  things  concerning  them»  which  at  the- 
same  time  are  as  unjust,  as  they  are  rash  and  prev 
cipit&te.  Tte  similitude  of  sentiment  in  this  letter, 
and  the  letters  of  Bernard,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
whence  the  matter  of  it  was  furnished. 

Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  our  whig  politi* 
cians  on  the  generaPs  letter.*  It  was  also  observed 
that,  as  the  general  thought  proper  to  step  out  of 
his  line,  and  give  eharacters,  a  regard  for  the  pub- 
lick,  and  especially  for  himself  should  have  induced 
him  to  give  such'  as-  were  consistent  with  truth* 

In  the  year  1774,  it  was  his  fortune  to  succeed 
Hutthinson  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  to  command  the  troops  quartered  in  the  proi- 
yinte,  to  force  the  people  into  a  compliance  with 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of  parliament. 
If  there  had  been  no  prejudice  imbibed  against 
the  man,  they  could  not  but  feel  resentment  at 
having  a  govemour  appointed  with  such  authori^ 
ty  over  them.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  their 
opposition  to*  his  administration  was  so  fixed  and 
violenfr  His  polite  address  and  easy  manaersy 
however^  gained  him  friends ;  and  it  was  fire- 
quently  observed  that  in  good  times^  he  wouU 
have  made  a  worthy  govemoun  This  might  be 
the  case  ;  but  tlie  opinion  could  not  be  formed  by 
observations  upon  his  mana^g  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  He  acted  with  the  advice  of  men  who 
wished  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  Aeir  civil  privi- 
leges, and  to  make  the  govemour  of  Massachusetts 
as  despotick  as  the  Dey  of  one  of  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers. The  port  bill  was  under  consideration  of  the 
Boston  town  meeting  when  governour  Gage  arriv- 
ed;  and  it  was  more  particularly  the  province  of  the 
admiral  to  put  this  into  execution. 

But  what  were  the  prominent  traits  of  his  admin- 
istratlmi  f 

.  •  Lctteiuof  gov.  Bernard,  Kcp.  Gage,  Ms  majesty'a  council  to 
the  earl  .of  HiDsborough,  with  an  appeadix^  cootaioiog  diverse 
|nt>Geediogfl  referred  to  in  said  letters. 
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'^^  He  negatived  thirteen  provincial  comisdioa 
chosen  at  the  first  election  after  his  arrival. 

**  Adjourned  the  conrt  to  Salem,  that  he  might 
Teduce  them  more  easily  to  "^his  arbitrary  measures. 

^*  He  summoned  the  -mandamus  council  to  their 
45eatSt  in  .violation  of  the 'provincial  icbartprs« 

^SHe  attempted  ito  put  in  execution  An  act  of 
.pafliament  '^for  regulating  the  government  ^ which 
4entirely  altered  the  charter  constitution  of  the  pro* 
vince  ;  and  another  act«  authorizing  the  govemoui^ 
in  case  any  ^person  is  indicted  for  .murder  or  any 
other  capital  offence  in  aid  of  magistracy,  &c.  tp 
send  such  person  (if  the  govemour  approves  not  of 
their  having  a  trial  in  Boston)  to  any  other  colony^ 
pr  to  Great  Britain  to  be  tried^ 

**  He  Issued  a  > proclamation^  forbidding  any  .oC 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  from  signing  a  paper 
called  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the.  pur- 

Sosts  of  non-importaitign  jand  non-consumption  of 
ritish  goods« 

*<  He  sent  troops  to  stizt  the  provincial. powder 
in  the  magazine  at  Charlestown. 

'*  He  tried  to  prevent  the  Essex  county  meeting 
at  Salem ;  and  ordered  troops  from  the  village  to  as- 
sbt  in  dispersing  said  meeting. 

**  He  broke  up  the  ground  on  Boston  neck,  for 
•entrenchments  and  fortifications,  which  was  an  im- 
pediment to  passengers,  going  to,  and  coming  front, 
the  country  towns. 

**  By  a  proclamation  he  discharged  the  members 
of  the  general  court,  toileprive  the  province  of  |i 
representative  body. 

**  He  sent  ^troops  to  Marshfield  and  Salem:;  and 
attempted  to  seize  cannon  and  other  military  stores. 

*'  The  several  avenues  to  the  town  of  Boston  he 
ordered  to  be  guarded  by  centinels  from  his  troops, 
4md  reduced  the  town  to  the  state  of  a  garrison. 

*'  He  altered  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the 
-•towiifaa  a  condition  of  the  citizens  removing  out  of 
at«  after  they  had  complied  with  their  fdxt  of  the 
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eotiditionf  and  Obtained  articles  he  lad  previously 
promised  should  be*  reiiKyved  by  the  owners,  and 
caused  many  impediments  in  the  manner  of  their 

removal. 

'^  ^*  In  the  month  of  June,  1775,  he  prockumed 

Massachusetts  to  be  in  a  state  ctf  rebellion,  the 

"provincial  tongrcss  having  in  tftie  month  preceding 

renbunced  the  government  of  gen.  Gage.      In  his 

prbclamattoft  he  proscribed  the  pirtriots,  S.  Adama 

and  Hancock. 

\***  Under  his  onJers  Bunker  Hill  battle  was  fought, 

and  Charlestown  burnt, >»  &c.  8tc. 

•    An  these  trtlnsactlons  took  place  duriag  his  short 

adminisfratibn,  ' 

Having  obtained  leave  to  depart  from  America, 
he  sailed  from  Boston,  October  10th,  1775,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  ih  rctinrmem. 
"We  hear  of  no  peculiar  honours  conferred  upon 
KAi  in  his  owh  country ;  and  here,  if  wen  did  not 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  it  wa)s  because 
they  vienved  him  with  contempt.        ' 

Gay  Ebenbzer>D.  D.  pastor  of  thefirst  church 
InHingham,  was  bom  in  Dedham,  of  parents,  who 
ides'cended  from'  the  first  settlers  of  that  ancient 
town.  He  made  eariy  progress  in  literature,  and 
wassent  from  the  town  school  to  Harvard' College^ 
'^faere  he  was  graduated,  17 14.  He  was  ordained  over 
-fhe  church  in  Hingham,  1718.  When  he  was  a  youn^ 
man  he  obtained  the  notice  of  "gov.  Bomet,  whb 
was  a  good  judge  of  characters,  and  particularly 
Tond  t>f  men  of  letters.  It  is  a  saying  of  his,  l»inded 
down  from  the  last  generation,  that  amor^  the  cler- 
gy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bradstreet  of  Charles- 
^own,  and  Mi*.  Gay  of  Hingham  had  the 'most  eru- 
dition. One  of  these  left  no  publication  asevidehce 
df  his  talents.  The  other  printed  many  sermons, 
chiefly  occasional.  During  the  long  life  he  pas^iod 
'on  earth,  very  few  works,-  except  sermons,  Were 
emitted  from  the  presses  of  New  £ngland.  What 
encouragement  could  be  given  to  talents  in  a  coun- 
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try  )ust  ri^ng  into  notice  ?  Many  a '  flonrev  ^k 
dropped  its  leaves  in '  thi9  American  wilAe^etB; 
wbtcb,  tnmsplantcd  in  some  fidr  garden,  .!wqQid 
Wave  grown  and  Nourished.  The  clergy  of  thk 
ocMsntry  were  fortiEierly  very  depoident,-  though 
treated  with  great  respect  by  their  people.  They 
had  tb  labour  hard  in  the  fields  of  this  worlds  ai 
tnfidl  as  to  do  iheir  duty  to  God's  husbandry,  thai 
aouls  5*  mlghttiotwidier^bnt  have  thetr  froitinlovi^ 
and  good  works.**  They  were,  however,  happy fnd 
contented  with  their ;lot:  though  not  ia  easy  or  afi 
ftuerit  ckcumstahces  they  were  above  want.  If 
tliey  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  suffisied,  be* 
tause  fewmdn  had  libraries,  nor  were  many  bo€(ks 
imported  upon  any  subject  but  law,  phj^ick  and 
divtini^.'  If  no  professional  men  ^were  in  their  p$i^  . 
i&hes ,  they  could  not  gain  much  informatidUi.  Dri 
Gay  w^s  asAvdl  situated  as  most  xjf  his  brethren  \ 
and  he  had^great  resources  in  his  own  mind.  Amon^ 
his  parochial  oonneotions  were  several  gentlemen  in 
iconspicuous  stations^  and  capable  of  improving  the 
isdnds  of  each  other*  When  he  was  85  years  old; 
he  preached  upon  this  text,  Joshua,  xiv.  10,  mark- 
ings the  hvmber  of  bis  years — *^  I  am  this  day  four- 
3BDre  and  ^ve  years  old/'  He  says,  siity  three 
years  have  I  spent  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  you.  One  hundred  and  forty  six  years  ago, 
yoer  iu^fiithers  came  with  their  pastor  and  settled 
in  tfafa  place.  I  am  the  third  in  the  pastorate  of  this 
Y^hiirdi  which  has  not  been  two  years  vacant*  ^Scarce 
any 'pansh  but  bath  had  more  in  the  office  in  the 
dames^ce  of  time.  Thepeopleofthistownhavebeeh 
4iieady  to  their  own  titinisters  living  to  old  age; 
inaiiie tnofe  been  given  to  change,  nor  with  itcinng 
ears  have  Heaped  to  themselves  teachers.  I  bless 
God  who  disposed  my  lot  among  a  people,  with 
whom  I  have  lived  in  great  peace  eleven  years 
longer  than  either  of  my  predecessors.  1  have  only 
to  wish  that  my  labours  had  been  as  profitable  as 
they  have  been  acceptable  to  them.  I  retain  a  grate*- 
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ful  sense  of  the  kindnesses  ^iiquries  I  remember 
none)  I  have  received  from  them.  While  I  have 
reaped  of  their  carnal  things  to  my  comfortable 
subsistence,  it  has  been  my  great  concern  to  sow 
unto  them  spiritual  things,  which  might  spring 
up  in  a  harvest  of  eternal  blessings.  That  their  af- 
fections to  me,  as  their  pastor,  have  ^continued  from 
fathers  to  children^and  children's  children,  hatb  beea 
thankiuUy  observed  by  me ;  and  should  have  been 
improved  as  an  advantage  and  incentive  to  do  them 
(in  return  of  love  for  love)  all  possible  good.  It  it 
but  little  I  can  do  now  in  the  work  to  which  I  am 
kept  up  so  late  in  the  evening  of  my  days,'*  &c. 
This  sermon  is  styled  the  "  old  man's  calender  ;'• 
and  is  a  very  interesting  discourse,  though  not 
equal  in  composition  to  those  he  printed  in  young- 
er life.  *'  His  election  «ermon,  1745  ;''  the  sermon 
**  before  the  convention  of  ministers,  1746*"  and  at 
^*  Dudleian  lecture,  1759,'*  have  been  much  cdc- 
brated.  The  funeral  sermon  ^^  upon  Mr.  Hancock,'' 
father  of  the  late  govemour,  and  two  upon  *^the 
death  of  Dr.  May  hew"  are  among  the  best  occa- 
sional discourses. 

Mr.  Gay  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  divin- 
ity, in  1 785,  from  the  university  where  he  had  his 
educadon. 

This  great  and  good  man  •died,  Sabbath  day^ 
March  8,  1787,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and 
69th  of  bis  ministry.  The  vigour  of  his  mind  con- 
tinued to  this  remarkable  age.  He  was  prsparing 
40*  go  through  the  labours  of  the  day  when  he  died. 
^^  His  indulgent  Lord,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed* 
"'^  when  he*was  about  to  enter  upon  the  service  of  hia 
sanctuary  here  below,  called  him  to  the  mMU«  sub- 
lime enjoymeniB  of  his  teii\ple  above."'*^ 

0 

•  His  pubrications,  beside  those  memiotiet!  above  were^  a  scr- 
JSOQ  zi  the  ordioation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  May  13,  17354 
there  was  a  high  encomium  upon  this  sernion  by  Mr.  Foxcroft  of 
fioston;  a  sermon  upon  the  arrival  of  gov.  Belcher,  1730  ;  a 
«crroon  at  the  ordination  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  jun.  at  Suffidd,  17^4 
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Gee  Joshua,  rev.  minister  of  the  second  church 
in  Boston,  was  colleague  with  the  famous  Cottoa 
Mather.  He  was.  bom  in  Boston^  the  son  of  a  rep* 
utable  tradesman^  and  gradmated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, A.  D.  1717 ;  ordained  in  November,  1723^ 
His  talents  were  not  of  the  popular  kind,  though  he 
was  fervent  in  spirit,  zeidous  in  promoting  the  great 
revival  of  religion  in  1742,  3.  His  genius  was  pro^ 
found ;  hb  learning  considerable ;  his  theological  at- 
tainments very  superiour.  His  sermons  are  weU 
composed  and  argumentative,  and  they,  who  were 
intimate  with  him,  speak  of  his  talents  for  conversa- 
tion as  very  uncommon.  He  indulged  a  kind  oT 
literary  indolence,  and  preferred  to  converse  rather 
than  to  write.  Yet  he  never  delivered  in  the  puU 
pit  any  thing  like  an  extemporaneous  address  ;  and 
was  reluctant  to  print  his  discourses,  when  urged^ 
because  he  must  finish  them  with  some  labour.  He 
was  bigotted  in  his  opinions,  which  were  in  favour 
of  high  stipralafsarian  doctrines.  He  was  some* 
what  bitter  in  controversy.  This  appears  by  his 
attack  upon  the  convention,  which  gave  a  testimony 
against  the  errors  prevailii^  in  1745,  and  the  spirit 
which  had  been  too  much  encouraged,  wheji  itinerant 
preachers  and  &natieal  priests  disturbed  the  church- 
es. His  passions  led  him  to  imprudence  in  his 
■uoisterial  conduct.      During  his  ministry  a  divi- 

of  Dr.  MayKewat  Boston,  174r ;  Mr.  Dcvby  at  Scitiiate,  )751  ; 
Mr  Carpenter  at  Swanzey,  1753 ;  Mr.  Rawson  at  Yarmouth, 
175$ ;  Mr.  Bunker  Gay  at  Hinsdale,  1763  ;  Mr.  Cannet,  Cum- 
berlandt  NoTaSoottat  1768;  a  sermon  at  the  annoal  tbanksgiv- 
isfr,  1770. 

In  a  note  of  Dr.  Shute's  sermon  at  his  funeral,  is  an  account  of 
the  mtnisters  of  Hingham.-^Rcr;  Peter  Hobart,  who  came  from 
Eaf^bind  with  his  church,  was rihe. fret  mantstar,  and  setUed^ 
1535,  and  died,  Taauary  30,  1679.  Rct.  John  Norton,  ordamed, 
Nov  37,  167$  ;  died,  October  3, 17 16.  Vacant  one  year  and  six 
mootbs.  (During  this  time  the  church  invited  Mr.  Samuel  Fiske 
to  be  their  pastor,  who  gave  an  answer  in  the  negative,  expecting 
then  to  be  settled  in  the  New  South,  Boston.)  June  II,  1716, 
Br.  Cay  was  ordained.  Three  ministers  in  153  years,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  time,  vacant  hardly  a  year  and  ine 
months. 
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^ion  ivaBi^ade  ia  tiie  chiirch. :.  ^nearlji^  one  half  sep- 
arated with  his  cblfeague,  (Mr.  Samuel  Mather,) 
and  bulk  a  chutx^h  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  tlie 
]ktter  comihued  till  his  death  in  1785.  Mr.  Gee 
jdied^  17481,  May  22,  having  been  consumptive  seve- 
ral .years.  /  . 

His  pointed  discourses  were,  a  small  volume  up- 
^n  Luke  xni.  24 ;  a  funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  C.  Ma- 
ther, &c.  He  also  printed  observations  onthe  con- 
vention of  ministers,  beside  several  political  pam- 

.'Mr,  Gee^ married  the  daughter  of  the  rew  Mr. 
Bogers  of  Portsmouth.  She  was  a  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  ivbman.  She  died,  lV30,  aged 
S9.  A  beautiful  sermon  was  printed,  upon  the  oo- 
basion  by  rev»  P.  Thacher,  the  only  discourse  that 
,^reat  man.  ever  published,  except  the  election  ^er- 
mon^  17^6*  .     . 

. .  Gs  B  BOH  s  £  D w  A  K  n,  major  general,  was  one  <»f 
^e  first  plantjers  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was 
one  of  ^diose  enterprising  young  men,  who  settled 
at  Mount  WoHastoii,  but  whether  he  joined  widi 
Morton  in  ail  his  mad  pranks,  We  are  not  able  to 
say.  Most  probably  he<  went  to  SaSem  for  the  sake 
of  better  company.  He  was  at  the  ordiluliion  ig 
Mr.:  Higgiiisou,  and  itaifected  him  so  much  to  Me 
a  church  formed,  apd  a  whole  congregation  woit- 
shipping  God  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  join  with  them.  They  chose  ts 
have  somcevidenpc  of  his  sincerity^  but  encouraged 
his  good  mtentions^     He  went  afterwards  to  Bosp 

*  Tbtt  biog;ra^hieaI  sketch  of  Mr.  Gee  was  t^ftcn  before  Dr. 
dunnor '«  list  of&tiious  men  was  poUiahed*  The  Dr.  sho«s 
much  caodotir  tost  oiaii  .who'll!  kts  writings  and  cdiweraatkn  cs- 
deavouredto  injuw-his  Jibaracier,i«id  was  bitter  against  tiftty  «le 
..who  had  Jiboral  viewsi  of  chriitianity.  One  observaiioA  ouf^t 
perhaps  lo  he  jnctklkmedn  which  the  late  Dr^  Chauncy  oftea  made, 
and  wiuoh  is  to  be^imid  in  a  letter  to.an  eminent  corresfx>n«ieiii, 
<S  that  it  WAS  bat>|>y  MnX^eeliad  «a  indolent  mm  ;  for  with  such 
fiery  seal  and>si]di  laleato,  he  would  have  made  continued  con^a- 
tifioio  the  churches. 
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ton,  joined  Mr.  Wilson's  church,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  usefuU  active  and  worthy  men  in  the  / 
colony.  In  the  year  1644,  when  the  militia  was  or- 
ganized, he  was  chosen  commanding  i>flicer  of  the 
regiment  in  Suffolk.  There  was  a  regiment  for 
every  county;  one  in  Suffolk,  one  in  Middlesex,  one 
in  Essex,  and  one  in  Northfolk,  which  included  the 
towns  of  Haverhill,  Salisbury,  Hampton,  Sec.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Merrimack,,  or  beyond  it.  The  chief 
officer  instead  of  having  a  colonel's  commission,  was 
styled,  only  sergeant  major.  A  major  general,  was 
appointed  over  the  whole,  as  related  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  the  first  iu  the  office ;  then,  Mr. 
£ndicot,  and  the  third  was  major  Gibbons.  In 
Johnson's  annals  of  Massachusetts  for  1644,  after 
mentioning  the  several  regiments,  over  each  of 
which  *^  the  commander  is  only  a  sergeant  major,'^ 
the  first  chosen  to  the  office,  says  he,  was  major 
Gibbons,  now  major  general,  a  man  oi  resolute 
spirit,  bold  ^s  a  lion,  being  wholly  tutored  up  in 
New  England  discipline,  very  generous  and  for« 
ward  to  promote  all  military  matters,  his  forts  are 
well  contrived,  and  batteries  strong  and  in  good  re- 
pair, 8cc.* 

•  Johnson's  annals,  are  continued  to  the  year  1 652.  The  book 
TS  called  ^  wonder  working  providences  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New 
England."  Mr.  Prince  discovered  their  author  to  be  Mr.  John-  , 
son  of  Wobum.  The  book  contains  much  valuable  information  of 
the  earlf  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  And  he  is  very  particu- 
lar in  narrating  the  organissation  of  the  militia  m  1644.  As  the 
t>ook  is  scarce  and  curious  it  may  gratify  some  persons  to  know, 
who  were  officers  in  the  first  regiment  in  Sufiblki  which  shall  b« 
g:iven  in  his  style  and  manner. 

A'fter  speaking  of  major  Gibbons  havmg  his  forts  in  good  re- 
pair^  his  artillery  well  mounted  and  cleanly  kept,  half  cannon,  cul- 
verins  and  sakers,  as  also  fiekl  pieces  of  trass  very  ready  for  ser- 
vice, he  saysi  ^  his  own  company,Ie<)  by  capt  lieut.Sarag,  are  very 
complete  in  arms,  and  many  of  them  disciplined  in  the  military 
garden 9  beside  their  ordinary  trainings  ;  the  captains  under  him 
arc  capt.  Humphry  Atherton  of  the  band  in  Dorchester ;  a  very 
lively  courageous  man^  with  his  stout  and  valiant  lieut.  Clapf 
strong  for  the  truth  ;  of  the  band  of  Roxbury,  capt.  Prilchard  and 
ensign  Johnson  ;    of  the  band  of  Weymonth)  capt.  Perkins,  and 

E  e 
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Gen.  GifaboDS  was  not  orAy  high  in  military  rank, 
but  was  also  oac  of  the  assistants  ;  to  which  place 
he  was  elected  in  1644,  and  continiied  many  years*. 
In  1645,  he  was  sent^  at  the  head  of  the  New  Eng- 
faind  forces,  against  the  sons  of  Canonacus,  .who  did 
not  inherit  their  fkdier's  prudence,  but  were  op- 
presstveaAdiu*bitrary5andcausedcontentions  among 
die  neighbquiiiig  tribes.  They  were,,  however,  so 
frightened  at  the  preparatipns  of  war,  when  they 
found  die  white  people  in  hostile  array,  that  they 
sent  a  oertaih  number  of  their  chief  nobility  to  the 
oommissaoners'  of  the  imited  colonies,  who  were 
then  sitting  at  Boston,  to  treat  concerning. a  peace. 
The  commissioners  took  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, aild  made  them  pay  a  part  of  the  charges  which 
such  preparations  had  occasioned  ;  and  to  give  four 
of  their  ^ons,  for  hostages,  till  they  had  paid  what 
was  demanded. 

Major  general  Gibbons  was  in  the  office  uU  he 
daed,  and  wtis  succeeded  iby  major  Sedgwkk.  We 
wottld  observe,  however,  that  &is  high  command- 
er was  chosen  anaually  by  the  Crecmen,  while  the 
other  military  ofic^is-  were  chosen  for  life.     The 

his  proper  and  active  lieut.  Torrey  ;  of  the  band  of  Hingham, 
capu  Allen  ;  of  the  band  of  Dedhian))  capt.  Eleazer  Lusher,  one 
of  a  nimble  and  active  spirit,  strongly  affected  to  the  ways  of 
truth ;  of  the  band  of  Braintree,  capt.  William  Tyng ;  these  be- 
long to  the  regiaient  of  Suffolk."  He  then  goes  oa  to  describe 
the  regiment  of  Essex  under  sergeant  msjor  fiobert  Sedgwick* 
stout  and  active  ^i  all  the  feats  of  war,  pursed  up  in  London's  ar« 
tillery*  and  furthered  with  sixteen  years  experience  in  New  Eng* 
land's  exact  theory,  besides  the  help  of  a  very  good  head  piecei 
being  a  frequent  instructor  of  our  artillery  men,  &c»  Ue  says 
likewise,  ^  tlMt  surveyor  gei>eral  Jphnson,  one  well  qualified  for 
tlie  work>  oA'erlooked  the  whole,  and  often  reminded  the  general 
court  lo,keep  a  good  supply ;"  tiiat  several  persons  contributed 
largely,  fo provide  ammunition ;  the  rev.  Dr.  Wilson  gavegene- 
rouslj  a  thousand  pounds,  Uc.  that  a  castle  was  built  on  an  island 
upon  a  passage  into  the  bay :  as  the  country  had  no  )ime*  but 
what^s  burot  with  oyster  shells,  it  fell  to  decay  a  few  years  after. 
It  Wfis  bui^  sigain  at  the  expense  of  the  six  towns,  the  rest  of  the 
country,  furnishing  a  small  matter  towands  it.  The  first  com- 
mander  was  one  capt.  Davenport)  &c^ 
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people  assembled  611G6  a  year  ta.tbect  a  g6vei»Qur, 
lieut.  gov^Qour,  assbtants  and  major  general.  Ve* 
ry  few  alterations  wcare  made  in  their  arrang^mCBta 
till  officers  were  appointed  by  the  erown^  and  the 
old  charter  taken  away. 

GooKXN  Daniel,  major  general,  waaatfirsta 
planter  in  Virginia,  but  preferred  to  spend  his  days 
in  New  England,  where  he  foutid  a  people  more 
congenial  to  his  views,  principles  and  mannerah 
He  became  a  freeman  of  Masaachnsetts  in  1644» 
and  bad  a  eaplain'a  commission  in  the  regiment  of 
Middlesex.  **'  He  had  formerly  been  a  Kentish 
soldier,  and  a  very  forward  man  to  advance  marshal 
disciplifte,  and.  withal  the  truths  of  Christ."* 

In  1653,  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  was  as 
ready  to  execute  justice. and  maintain  peace  in  the 
province^  as  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country  % 
In  165&*  be  left  ^[ew  En^imid,  and  visitied  Crom- 
well's Court«iwho^mplOyc3d  him  t^  persuade  the  in- 
habitants of .  Masssacbuseits  to  rctiiove  and  settle 
Jamaioa,  whieh  had  lately  been  taken  from  the 
crown  of  Spain^  In  this  be  met  with  no  success^ 
In  1662,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  licensers  of  the 
printing  [H'ess  in  Canibridgei  He  was  of  the  high 
republican  party  in  poUttcks,  and  stood  firm  to  the 
old  charter,  unwilling  to  yield  the  rights  and  liber.^ 
ties  of  the  peo{He,when  they  tfere  required  to  do  it^ 
by  the  arbitrary  measures  <tf  king  Charles  IL  He 
would  rather  face  the  storm  and  risque  every  da<v 
ger.  He  gave  his  reasons  in  writing,  which  were 
lodged  in  the  publick  re(:ords.  Mr.  Gookin  was  as 
conspicuous  for  his  piety  as  his  morals.  He  set  a 
high  value  upon  the  religious  freedom^  which  the 
first  settlers  ei^oyed,  and  for  which  they  had  left 
their  own  country  to  dwell  in  an  American  wilder- 
ness. Perhaps,  he  was  too  riigid  in  his  notions ; 
P^rhaps,^  bis  religious  and  pcditical  sentiments  were 
tinctured  with  party  spirit ;  but  his  lively  and  ac- 
tive tum^  stimulated  him  to  noble  and  generous  ao 

*  Johnson. 
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tions.  We  ought  always  to  distingnish  between 
enthusiasm  and  fonaticbm.  The  one  will  stimulate 
a  warrior  to  destroy  villages,  and  even  the  lives  of 
men  ;  the  other  will  rouse  the  patriot,  and  excite 
the  philanthropist  or  christian  to  do  benevolent  ac* 
lions.  Such  a  zealous,  such  an  upright  magistrate 
was  gen.  Gookin.  In  1675,  he  boldly  stepped  for- 
ward to  support  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians, 
whom  the  people  hated  and  despised,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  Indians ;  and  whom  the  magistrates 
were  ready  to  persecute  even  unto  death.  Major 
Gookin  endeavoured  to  calm  the  ebullition  of  their 
ipassions.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Eliot ;  and  they 
both  sufiered  every  thing  from  the'oUo()uy  and 
ecorn  of  those,  who  ought  to  have  respected  their 
good  intentions,  and  who  were  convinced  after- 
wards that  they  acted  a  wise  and  honest  part. 

Major  Gookin  had  been  superintendant  of  all  the 
Indians,  who  had  submitted  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. He  knew  more  about  them  than  all  the 
other  magistrates.  So  far  from  joining  in  the  war 
a^inst  the  English,  many  of  them  were  objects  of 
pity,  and  some  were  brought  into  distress  by  tlieir 
friendship  for  them,  and  attachment  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Gookin  was  the  last  major  general  under  the 
old  charter.  This  post  of  honour  was  continued 
under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  ;  but  the 
officer  was  not  chosen  by  the  freemen.  After  Dud- 
ley, Endicott  and  Gibbons  had  adorned  the  station, 
major  Sedgwick  was  chosen.  Major  Atlierton  sue 
ceeded  him  ;  then  Daniel  Dennison,  John  Leverett 
and  Daniel  Gookin. 

Our  worthy  magistrate  appears  very  respectable 
as  an  author*  A  considerable  work  of  his  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  is  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  Indians  in  New  England, 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  writer  from  an  ac- 
curate pen,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  several 
facts.     He  had  prepared  a  much  larger  work,  the 
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history  of  New  England,  which  was  left  in  mss.  but 
which  probably  is  lost. 

Gen.  Gookin  died  in  1687,  an  old  man,  whose 
days  were  filled  with  usefulness.  He  left  no  estate  ; 
his  widow  was  in  such  indigent  circumstances, 
that  Mr.  Eliot  solicited  the  hon.  Mr.  Bovle  to  be- 
stow  upon  her  ten  pounds.  4^  He  left  a  number  of 
children.  His  eldest  son,  Daniel,  who  graduated 
in  1669,  was  minister  at  Sherburne,  and  a  preacher 
to.  the  Indians  at  Natick,  His  second  son,  Nathan- 
iel, who  graduated,  1675,  was  minister  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  fellow  of  Harvard  College.  He  died, 
August  7,  1692,  in  the  34th  year  of  lus  ag^»  and 
tenth  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  G.  minister  of  Hamp- 
ton,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  graduated.  1 703.  He  alsq  had  a  son,  Nathan* 
iel,  who  graduated,  1731,  who  was  settled  in  the 
same  town,  in  a  parish  called  North  HilU  And  a 
grandson  capt.  Daniel  Gookin,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  American  army  during  the  revolutionary 
war.     Collection  of  Historical  Society.    Hutchinson. 

GpAGEs  Sir  Ferdinanoo,  governour  of  the 
fort  and  island  of  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  and  one 

*  I'hc  following  extract  from  the  "  Joaroa]  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  united  colonits,'*  shows  Mr,  G.  received  something 
during  his  life  from  the  corporation  de  projiag.  fide.  It  is  a  let^ 
ter  dated,  London^  March  7,  1663^  4. 

^  We  do  much  rejoice  that  captaine  Gookin  has  proued  soe 
useful!  an  instrument  amongst  the  Indians  as  in  gouerning  theire 
children  in  learning ;  and  as  many  other  thinges  of  like  /lature 
which  Wee  highly  approve  oflfas  alsoe  of  youer  allowance  of  15 
poands  made  to  htm  towards  his  cxpences  ihe  yeare  past ;  and 
wee  are  i^ry  willing  that  you.sliould  make  the  same  unto  him 
another  yeare ;  and  we  are  glad  to  heare  that  the  Indian  youihes 
at  Cambridge  have  made  so  good  proficiency  in  learning  and  wee 
are  not  without  hopes  but  thhc  the  Lord  will  use  them  as  instru- 
ments in  his  hand  to  preach  and  promote  the  gospel  of  Christ 
amongst  their  own  country inen{  To  this  end  and  for  the  better 
carrying  on  thereof  wee  desire '^^lat' care  may  be  taken  that  they 
retaioe  theire  native  langujjge^f.arid  as  for  those  five  Indian 
youihes  ait 'AifeViorsctkbolis,  If^ee  desire  that  all  incourageroent^ 
^bajrbe' given  therti''a^o?ffiii4.lt»  theire  capassitiea  and  attain* 
mfiatttnlearniDDg^'fic.  ftbzaoihaCoUbctidns,  ^'oL  ii.  pftge  492. 
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6f  the  first  And  chief  pr6moters  of  the  Ne^  Eng- 
land plantations.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  sir 
Walter  Rialeigh;  Thej'  were  both  men  of  enter- 
j^rizing  genius,  wish  a  similar  turn  for  adventi^re, 
and  promoted  sotne  of  the  most  important  voys&ges. 
Which  never  would  have  been  undeftakcn  without 
their  assistance.  In  1604,  Gorges  was  appointed 
governo^r  of  Plymouth.  Obtaining  a  patent  from 
ling  James,  of  making  settlements  in  America,  he 
fitted  out  a  ship,  August,  1606^  fordiscdvery,  which 
was  seized  atid  carried  to  Spain,  The  tielrt  year 
Iie,&hd'sir  John  Pophairt,  Sent  over  two  ships,  with 
loo  men,  *^ho  laikded  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck 
river  on  a  peninsula,  where  thej^  built  a  fort.  When 
the  ships  dej>arted,  only  AS  persons  were  left.  It 
was  the  month  of  December,  and  they  had  to  bear 
the  cold  of  a  North  American  winter.  They  had 
but  a  poor  shelter  ftotn  the  Btortn>  and  to  add  to 
their  itiisfortune,  their  fetorc  house  was  burnt,  with 
a  large  part  of  their  provisions.  Other  melancholy 
eircumstancesr  cbneurFeA  to  ni^ke  Aem  sick  of  the 
place,  and  tliey  left  it  with  di^gilst.  This  Mnks  the 
first  Settlement  in  New  England.  It  was  begun  and 
ended  in  less  than  a  year.  Gorges  was  not  discou- 
i^aged  ;  but  with  other  assoti^tcs,  after  the  death  of 
sir  John  Popham,  who  contributed  the  most  to  help 
the  first  adventure,  ho  pianned  several  voyages  to 
New  England,  which  were  executed  with  more  or 
less  success.  He  probably  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged,  if  the  church  at*  Leyden  had  not  formed  a 
settlement  at  New  Plymouth  i  but  this  gave.:a  ^&w 
animation  to  his  spirit!^,  and  strengthened  him  in  his 
schemes.  In  1623,  a  settletnent  n^s  begui!  JH:  Pis-^ 
cataqua,  in  which  sir  Ferdinajj^o  Gorges  Was  con* 
cerned,  and  this  led  him  iii^to^eculations  th^t  were 
afterwards  injurious  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
for  he  joined  with  Miisdri^^in  certain  projects, 
equally  detrimental. td'jthdj^'ijfre^^  aftjfil  interest. 
*J  hey  endeavoured  tq^h^w^^i.^^qlc  .co^i>try,from 
St^  Croix  to  Maryiandj'tmd^^idbe  fecia  xaf  gove£ii«> 
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mcnti  and  because  Massachiiaetis  charter  stood  in 
their  way  thqy  tried  to  get  it  revolced.  This  was 
about  the  year  1635.  A  quo  warranto  was  islsued 
against  the  charter  dnd  order  for  the  establishment 
of  the  general  governinent,  but  the  commotions  in 
Great  Britain  prevented  it  being  completed.  Gor- 
ges obtained  in  16S9  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
grant,  which  was  styled  the  province  .pf  Maine,  (ef 
which  he  was  made  lord  palatine.  He  was  on  ;the 
royiil  side  in  the  civil  war^  but  died  sooriMt^.  it 
comniencied.    Belknap.        ..",..:* 

GoAct-s  RoBE&T,  son  of  sir  t^evdinahdo,  was 
active  and  enterprising,  but  had  not  the  persevere 
arK:e  of  bis  fatber.  He  obtained  of  the  council  a 
patent  of  a  tract  of  laind  in  the^idrth  east  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  IK)  inAt^,  l^ng,  and  iO  in  breadth,  and  had 
a  comiDlssion  tabe  Ueut.  genfralandgovemourof 
New  Ejigland*  He  camctO'^Pljrl8ioutk,;i623^  This 
was  the  first  essay  for  a  general  gavernment.;  but 
h^  met  widi  so  Uttle  assistance  that  he  returned  to 
£ngland  in  the  course  of '  the  year*  Hutchinson 
says  he  conveyed  his  title  to  sir  William  Hncarton, 
who  afterwards  became  an  adventurer  in  the  Nfas^ 
sachusetts  corporation.     .  i 

Gorges  FEanitfA^rbo,  esq.:  son  of  JohnGrot'^ 
ges,  and  grandson.  o£l!he  govenmor  of  Plymouth,  was 
hetr  to  the  estate  and  -title  of  ibis  grandfather.  He 
Bays,  tiiat  he  was  appoSnted  by  his  grandfather  with 
coi  Norton  .and  athens  t^  ^ttie  a  plantation  upon 
"  the  river  Agamentico  ;'*  and  that  they  obtained  a 
patent  xrf  18000  ajcres  qn  the  east  side,  and  then 
12000  to  thei  west,  and  thfat  *^they  had  hopes  of  a 
h^ppy  success.??  His  contrpvorsy  wijth  the  govern* 
mmt  of  Massachusetts  is  ratter  a  subject,  f(M*  the 
i^story  of  the  country «  than  a  b&ographidaL  sketch 
of  the  man.  When  Charles  IL  came  to.  the*  throne, 
h^  expected' to  have  no.  more  dispute,  about  his 
i^9tm,  ^Calculating  upon  the  friendship  of  the  family 
to  the  n>yal  cause,  and  the  >eDmity  of  thfe  king  to 
the  New  England  puritans.  Ru<  while  he  met  with 
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court  favour^  he  found  himself  involved  in  difficuU 
ties  with  the  settlers  of  Agamenticus,  and  that  in- 
stead of  receiving  large  profits  from  the  possessions 
of  these  lands,  they  were  a  bill  of  cost  continually, 
beside  other  discouragement  fi'om  the  depredations 
of  the  savages*  He  was  glad  therefore  to  sell  his 
whole  interest  in  the  province  of  Maine,  which  he 
did  for  1250  pound  sterling.  It  included  the  coun- 
ties  of  York,  Cumberland  and  Oxford. 

Mr.  Gorges  published  a  book  concerning  New 
England.  His  grandfather  compiled  it,  but  it  was 
much  enlarged  by  him  :  it  is  entitledi  **  America 
painted  to  the  life  ;  a  true  history  of  the  original 
undertakings,  <^  the  advancement  of  plantations  in- 
to those  parts,  with  a  perfect  relation  of  our  Eng- 
lish discoveries,  shewing  their  beginning,  progress 
and  continuance  from  the  year  1628  to  1658,  de- 
claring the  forms  of  their  government,  policies,  re- 
ligion, manners, » customs,  military  discipline^  wars 
with  Indians,  commodities  of  the  countries,  a  des- 
cription'of  their  towns,  havens,  the  increase  of  their 
trading,  with  the  names  of  ^eir  governours  and 
magistrates,  written'  •  by  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
knight,  governour  of  the  fort  and  island  of  Ply- 
mouth,  in  Devonshire ;  and  published  by  his  grand- 
child, F.  Gorges,  esq.  who  hath  much  enlarged  it 
and  added  several  curious  descriptions  of  his  own.'* 
small  4to,  Lond.  1658.  This  is  a  curious  and 
scarce  book.  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  have  made 
great  use  of  it. 

GoRHAM  Nathaniel,  esq.  was boni  in  Charles- 
town,  May  27,  1738.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  school  education,  and  possessing  uncommon 
talents,  he  always  appeared  to  advantage  in  compa- 
ny with  Hterary  men.  He  settled  in  business  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  but  seemed  to  be  formed  more 
lor  publick  life  than  to  succeed  in  mercantile  purl 
suits.  He  was  chosen  representative  for  Charies- 
town  in  1771,  and  every  year  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war.      He  was  a  vcrr 
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assiduous  attendant  on  the  house  of  representa« 
tives,  was  a  leader  in  all  their  debates,  and  pre« 
served  independence  enough  openly  to  dissent 
from  measures,  which  he  disapproved.  On  this 
account  he  did  not  escape  the  obloquy  of  some 
ignorant,  narrow-minded  persons,  whose  zeal  was 
only  the  ebullition  of  their  passions,  and  who  con« 
founded  all  who  had  any  moderation,  with  those 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Hd 
spent  some  years  in  retirement^  but  returned  to 
Qiarlestown  in  1779»  and  was  again  sent  to  the  gen* 
eral  court.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate of  the  cdnvention,  which  formed  the  present 
constitution  of  this  commonwealth.  In  1788,  h^ 
was  chosen  a  senator  for  Middlesex  county*  He 
also  served  his*  country  with  diligence  and  respec« 
tability  as  a  magistrate,  and  was  several  years  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1784,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  one  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  being 
delegated  by  this  state  to  be  a  member  of  congress^ 
was  elected  president  of  that  honourable  body. 

He  was  one  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  among  the  southern  memi- 
bers  for  his  knowledge  and  integrity.  He  stood  high 
with  all  parties  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence  as  wcU 
as' skill  in  managing  debates.  He  was  on  this  ac* 
count  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
state  convention  which  adopted  it.  He  died,  June 
11,  1796.  Dr.  Thatcher  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon I  the  town  ^o  appointed  an  orator  to  deliver 
an  eulogy  upon  their  deceased  friend,  and  most  use- 
ful fellow  citizen.  In  compliance  with  their  request. 
Dr.  Welch  paid  this  tribute  to  his  remains^ ;  mA 
the  town  testified  their  acknowledgihents,  by  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  by  publishing  the  discourses* 

GoETON  Samuel,  the  head  of  a  sect  who  itiadt 
m\ich  noise  in  New  England^  came  to  Boston  in 
1636.  He  had  been  a  citizen  of  London,  but  was 
too  unstesldy  to  remain  in  one  place^  or  was  stimftt^ 

f  f 
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lated  to  change  his  situation  for  the  sake  of  spread- 
ing his  wild  fantastick  notions  oF  religion.  He  did 
not  give  any  particular  offence  while  he  remained  in 
Boston,  or  was  artful  in  explaining  his  senti- 
ments ;  for  those  who  inquired  could  pot  determine 
whether  they  were  heretical  or  not.  But  he  soon 
went  to  Plymouth  where  he  acted  the  same  part,  as 
Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  did  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Not  being  permitted  to  stay  in  the  old 
colony, he  went  to  Rhode  Island  in  1638:  but  evea 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  he  rendered  himself  obnox- 
iouS|  and,  by  order  of  the  governour,  Mr.  Codding* 
ton,  was  imprisoned  and  whipped.  In  1640,  he 
went  to  Providence,  where  he  was  treated  by  Ro- 
ger Williams  with  the  greatest  humanity^  though 
he  disliked  his  principles,  and  blamed  his  con- 
duct. He  set  down  in ,  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  mixing  with  others,  who  were  fond  of 
novelty,  they  fixed  at  Patuxet,  where  they  not  only 
indulged  .their  spiritual  Quixotism,  but  were  very 
troublesome  as  neighbours.  A  charge  was  brought 
against  them  that  they  seized  the  estates  of  people, 
who  held  them  in  quiet  possession.  The  governour 
of  Massachusetts  ordered  Gorton  to  answer  to  the 
complaint,and  he  refused  to  obey  the  summons  be- 
cause he  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  He  treated 
the  message  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner  i 
upon  which  he  was  apprehended  and  brought  to 
Boston.  It  is  said  he  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  he 
was  then  banished  the  colony.  But  he  thought 
othewise  about  die  trial.  And  Mr.  Hutchinson 
says  the  sentence  was  cruel.  Gorton  was  or- 
dered to  be  confined  to  Chartestown ;  there  to  be 
kept  at  work,  and  wear  such  bolts  and  irons  as 
might  prevent  his  escape. 

After  being  confined  one  winter,  he,  with  others^ 
was  banished  the  jurisdiction.  They  obtained  an  order 
from  the  kin^,  August  19,  1644,  that  they  should 
peaceably  enjoy  their  lands,  which  were  incorporat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Providence  plantations  in  Narra^* 
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ganset  bay.  They  named  the  chief  town  Warwick^ 
in  honour  to  the  jearl  of  Warwick,  who  was  a  great 
frii^nd  to  them.  Gorton  was  again  in  Boston,  1648, 
and  threatened  with  punishment;  but  he  soon  after 
returned  to  his  plantation,-  where  he  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  a  letter,  June  30,  1669,  to  Mr. 
Morton,  author  of  New  England's  memorial,  ac* 
cusing  him  of  the  grossest  slanders  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  him  and  his  followers,  which  is 
printed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  evident  that  he 
was  not  so  bad  a  man  as  his  enemies  represented  ; 
that  his  principles  of  religion  were  different  from 
those  notions  generally  ascribed  to  this  sect;  and 
^at  so  far  from  being  illiterate  he  was  able  to  write 
well.  From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  that  he  understood  the  scriptures  in 
their  original  language.  -We  ought  never  to  judge 
any  man's  opinions  from  the  consequences  we  draw 
from  them.  This  was  the  case  wherever  the  Gbr* 
tonists  were  described.  But  they  were  able  to  give 
their  reasons,  which  we  should  hear  before  we  con- 
demn them. 

GosNOLD  BARTROtoMEW,  an  Englishman,  dis* 
covered  a  promontory  on  the  American  coast,  in 
lat.  42,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod, 
from  the  multitude  of  fishes  he  caught.  He  landed 
on  several  islands,  and  named  them  Elizabeth  isles* 
He  built  a  small  fort ;  but  tlie  same  year  returned 
to  England.  This  was  in  the  year  1 602.  It  was  the 
first  voyage  to  this  part  of  America,  since  called 
New  England.  Josselyn  speaks  of-^the  first  colony 
of  Plymouth  in  1602.  He  must  mean  this  attempt 
to  settle  the  islands  in  the  bay,  upon  which  Gos- 
nold  landed,  but  could  not  persuade  his  men  to 
stay. 

Grebn  Samuel,  the  first  printer  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  an  inhabitant  of  Cambridge,  and.  kept  his 
pfess  in  that  town  above  forty  years,  and  then  mov- 
ed to  Boston,  We  are  indebted  to  the  rev.  Mr. 
Joseph  Glover  for  this  great  blessing  to  the  country, 
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a  printing  press*  It  is  not  likdy  our  fathers  would 
have  been  so  soon  favoured  with  it,  had  he  not  ex«^ 
erted  himself  to  serve  them.  In  the  year  1638,  he 
took  his  voyage  to  these  plantations,  but  died  on 
his  passage.  He  brought  out  with  him  one  Daye» 
a  printer,  and  every  thing  necessary  in  the  typo- 
graphical art«  The  first  thing  which  was  printed 
was  the  freeman's  oath  ;  the  next  was  Pierce's  al* 
ijianack  ;  and  then  the  New  England  psalms.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  one  of  die  first 
edidon  of  these  psalms,  but  without  success.*  It  is 
not  probable  that  one  remains.  We  know  but  lit« 
tie  about  Daye ;  but  we  know  that  Mr.  Green  had 
this  press  in  1639,  and  every  book  that  was  publish- 
ed  had  his  name  in  the  title  page.  When  he  was 
employed  to  print  the  Indian  bible  by  the  socie^ 
£)r  propagating  the  gospel,  they  sent  over  Marrae-^ 
duke  Johnson  as  his  assistant,  whose  character  was 
very  much  against  him,  being  an  idle,  dissipated 
youths  though  he  afterwards  set  up  for  himself,  and 
did  very  well  in  his  business*!  Mr.  Green  was  a 
printer  in  Boston  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  and. 
lived  only  afewyears  after  his  removal.  He  was  aman 
of  piety,  the  strictest  probity,  of  good  abilities  in  his 
profession,  and  considerable  of  a  literary  character, 
Ga££N  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Green,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  line  of  busiaessi 

*  Tkese  psalms  bave  gone  through  twenty  three  editions. 

t  It  plea9ed  the  honored  corporation  tasend  over  one  Marmc* 
duke  Johnson  a  printer  to  attend  the  worke  on  condition  as  the^r 
■will  cnfprm  you ;  whoe  hath  carryed  hccr  unworthyly  of  which 
hee  hath  bine  openly  convieted  and  sencured  in  some  of  our  courts 
although  as-yeit  noe  execution  of  sentence  against  him  ;  peca- 
liar  favour  haueing  been  showed  him  with  respect  to  the  cofpo« 
ntioi)  that  sent  him  ouer ;  but  nqtwithsunding  all  patience  and 
lenitie  used  towards  him,  he  hath  proued  himself  very  idle  and 
noup:htand  absented  himself  from  the  worke  more  than  half  a 
yeare  at  one  tyme  ;  for  want  of  whose  assistance  the  printer  by 
his  agreement  with  us  was  to  have  the  allowance  of  2 1  pound/ 
th^  which  is  to  be  defalcated  out  of  his  sallary  in  England  by  the 
honoured  corporation  there,"  &c, — Letter  from  the  commission- 
ers in  Boston  to  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle>  Sept.  10,  1662.  Haz« 
ard's  CoHeetions. 
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emitted  from  his  press  the  first  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica. Several  of  the  first  numbers  are  on  the  files  of 
the  historical  society.  It  was  called  the  Boston 
Newsletter.  The  first  number  is  dated,  April  24^ 
1704.  It  was  continued  by  him  during  life.  Mr. 
Green  also  published  another  paper,  eddied  the 
Weekly  Newsletter,  w.hich  was  afterward  combin- 
ed with  the  other,  and  then  it  was  styled  the  Boston 
Weekly  Newsletter.  He  died  in  December,  1733, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  **  He  was  one  of  the 
deacons  of  die  old  south  church ;  printer  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  governour  and  council,  and  to  the  hon* 
ourable  house  of  representatives ;  and  generally 
known  and  esteemed  as  a  humble  and  exemplary 
christian,  one  who  had  much  of  that  primitive  chris* 
tianity  in  him,  which  has  always  been  the  distin- 
guishing glory  of  New  England.'* 

His  descendants  were  printers  in  Boston  till  the 
revolution.  The  present  printers  of  that  name  in 
Connecticut  are  of  his  posterity.  Daye's  press  is 
•aid  to  be  still  in  use  in  Vermont.  A  printer 
now  in  Boston  says  he  has  worked  at  it.  This 
seems  incredible ;  perhaps  a  certain  part  is  kept 
as  a  curiosity. 

Gkbbn  Joseph  was  bom  in  Boston,  1706 ;  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  learning  under  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  preceptor  of  the  south  grammar  school ; 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1726. 

He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  humour,  a  celebrated 
poet,  classical  scholar,  and  vrriter  of  fugitive  piec- 
es. When  he  left  college  he  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  a&irs,  and,  by  his  diligence  in  business, 
acquired  a  handsome  property.  He  was  respecta- 
ble for  a  very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things 
relating  to  commerce,  and  for  his  integrity,  punctu- 
ality, humanity  and  generosity.  To  these  virtues 
he  added  good  breeding,  politeness  and  elegance. 
He  was  not  fond  of  high  life,  nor  of  large  compa- 
nies ;  but  among  a  few  friends  would  indulge  in 
0ocial  mirth,  and  by  his  original  strokes  of  humour^ 
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and  pleasant  vein  of  satire^  afford  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion to  those  who  enjoyed  his  society.  His  wit, 
taste,  and  learning  might  have  connected  hino  with 
persons  eminent  for  their  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity^  or  given  him  any  distinction  an  ambitious  maif 
would  seek  after ;  but  he  never  would  accept  of  a- 
ny  publick  office,  preferring  a  retired  situation,  and 
the  happiness  of  domestic  scenes.  In  1 774,  when 
an  act  passed  in  the  parliament,  depriving  Massa- 
chusetts  of  their  charter,  a  new  list  of  counsellors 
was  appointed  by  mandamus,  among  the  most  re- 
spectable of  whom  was  the  hon.  Joseph  Green,  esq. 
but  he  declined  accepting  the  place.  As  soon  as  he 
received  the  sumnionsfrom  gov.  Gage,  he  went  to 
Salem  and  gave  in  his  resignation. 

Of  the  poetical  pieces  he  published,  the  "elegy  on 
Mr.  Old  Tenor,**  and  the  **  satire  upon  the  procession 
of  Free  Masons,"have  passed  through  many  edition^ 
and  are  still  read  with  keen  sensations  of  delight.  Dur- 
ing the  JVhiteJieldian  controversy,  there  was  a  club 
of  sentimentalists  who  spake  what  they  thought,and 
wrote  what  they  pleased  :  though  the  authors  were 
riot  always  distinguished,  as  the  pamphlets  were  e- 
mitted  from  the  press,  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
what  pdrts  Mr.  Green  composed,  especially  if  a  line 
of  poetry  was  introduced.  The  same  circle  of  litera- 
ry friends  took  a  zealous  part  in  politicks.  They  be- 
fm  by  attacking  the  administration  of  gov.  Belcher, 
very  speech  he  made  was  put  into  rhyme  ;  and 
many  parts  of  his  conduct  exposed  to  ridicule. 
They  could  joke  in  prose  and  verse.* 

During  the  administration  of  Shirley,  they  en- 
gaged in  a  more  serious  opposition,  not  so  much 
against  the  govemour,  as  the  general  court  who  in- 
troduced the  excise  bills,  which  was  very  obnoxious 

•  Siste  Viator,  here  lies  one, 

Whose  life  was  whim,  whose  soul  wis  pun  ; 

And  if  you  go  too  near  his  herse 

He'U  joke  you  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Epitaph  niade  for  Mr.  Green^  1743. 
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to  the  people.  But  Shirley  did  not  sign  |t*  In  thq 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  previous  to  the  rev- 
Qlution,  most  of  these  gentlemen,  who  had  written 
so  freely  against  arbitrary  measures  in  their  owti 
goyernment,  joined  the  party  of  loyalists,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  high  toned  conduct  of  the  whigs  would 
bring  ruin  upon  their  country.  Mr.  Green  left 
Boston  in  the  year  1775;  passed  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  England,  and  there  died. 

It  is  the  wish  of  many  that  his  poems  and  prose 
writings,  which  are  now  scattered,  might  be  col- 
lected, and  put  into  a  volume. 

Gresn  Nathaniel,  major  general,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Warwick,  in  the  government  of  Rhode  Island^ 
where  he  lived  and  was  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits till  the  commencement  of  the  American  war. 
He  was  proprietor  of  the  iron  works  in  that  town^ 
where  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was  carried  on 
to  much  advantage.  He  had  not  a  college  educa- 
tion, but  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  sensible 
men  of  that  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
common  sagacity  in  business,  early  famed  for  politi- 
cal wisdom,  and  inclined  to  the  study  of  military 
tacticks.  Having  arrived  at  considerable  proficien- 
cy in  this  science,  and  being  a  good  parade  officer, 
the  governour  selected  him  to  command  the  first 
troops  which  .were  raised  to  resist  Great  Britain  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Lexington.  While  the  army  was  at 
Cambridge  he  commanded  a  brigade,  stationed  on 
Winter  Hill.  He  led  part  of  the  army  to  New  York, 
i^hen  head  quarters  were  moved  in  1776,  and  made  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  all  the  succeeding  campaigns. 
His  actions  make  some  splendid  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  American  revolution.  In  1 776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed major  general.  The  American  army  met  witb 
a  series  of  defeats,  and  were  in  a  manner  driven 
through  the  Jersies  by  lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  as 
superiour  in  numbers,  as  in  discipline.  At  this 
time  gen.  Lee  was  taken,  which  struck  the  people 
iTvith  the  greatest  sorrow,  as  they  had  placed  great 
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confidence  in  his  military  skill;  but  it  answered  one 
good  purpose  at  the  time^  for  it  brought  our  own 
officers  into  more  notice,  and  whatever  credit  they 
obtained  was  undivided.      The  battle  of  Trenton 
was  gained  by  the  American  generals,  Washington, 
Sullivan  and  Green.        They  succeeded  also  in 
gaining  advantage  of  the  British  forces  by  making 
a  rapid  march  to  Princeton,  which  gained  them  im- 
mortal honour,  while  it  appeared  the  only  way  of 
saving  the  army,     **  When  we  lay  at  Trenton,  after 
the  crossing  the  Delaware  a  second  time,  the  ene- 
my advanced  from  Princeton  with  a  force  nearly 
double  to  ours.    Our  outguards  were  repulsed,  and 
th^  enemy  entered  one  part  of  the  town,  while  we 
remained  in  possession  of  the  other.      There  was 
now  only  a  small  branch  of  a  river  between  us  over 
which  there  was  a  bridge ;  this,  though  well  secur- 
ed, would  have  been  of  Iktle  advantage  to  us,  as  the 
stream  was  fordable  in  every  part.     Our  army  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  waiting  their  approach* 
But  the  day  being  far  spent,  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
making  the  attack  that  night.      This  was  the  most 
critieal  moment  our  bleeding  country  ever  beheld. 
The  fete  of  this  extensive  continent  was  suspended 
by  a  single  thread.     Happy  for  us,  and  for  unbonf 
millions  that  we  had  a  general  who  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  every  thing,  and  by  a  masterly 
manoeuvre  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  enemy.     A 
general  battle  would  have  ruined  us.      But  the 
march  to  Princeton  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
country."*  In  both  these  engagements  gen.  Green 
distinguished  himself;    as  he  did  afterwards  in  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  in  the  fall 
of  1777.     In  1778,  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.     His  con- 
duct  that  day  gave  much  pleasure  to  gen.  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  very  much  chagrined  at  the 
misbehaviour  of  gen.  Lee.   That  famous  officer  had 
beenexchanged;  he  had  received  every  honour  ^ttis 
country  could  bestow  upon  him;  bntfi*om  thb  day 

•  Major  Shaw's  nw. 
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fae  lost  their  confidence  and  esteemi  He  demanded 
a  court  martial)  and  was  dbgraded.  Gen.  Green 
\rad  one  of  the  court,  whose  attachment  to  Mm^ 
previously  to  this,  had  been  very  strong. 

It  shows  the  consequence  of  gen.  Green  ifi  tiie 
army- of  tiie  United  States,  that,  while  he  iteted  as 
quarter  master  general,  he  did  every  kind  of  miUta-* 
ry  service.  He  was  better  qualified,  on  account  of 
his  activity  and  mercantile  ideas,  to  provide  for  ^e 
army,  tlian  any  other  man ;  but  such  an  officer  couMt 
not  be  spared  from  the  field.  And  he  would  not  ac-*' 
ceptof  the  place  of  quarter  master  general,  except  he 
retained  his  right  to  command  in  action.  His  milita* 
ty  skill  and  prudence  were  manifested  in  drawing  off 
me  American  army  from  Rhode  Island,  when  thii 
French  fleet  left  the  harbour^  This  happened,  Au- 
gust, 1778.  It  was  a  time  of  great  expectation  f 
but  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  cut  off,  and  th^ 
military  sensibility  of  the  soldiers  much  wounded^ 
Had  the  army  been  supported  according  to  promise  % 
had  the  French  fteet,  or  our  militia  remained  witft 
them,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  th* 
isAand. 

When  major  Andre  was  taken,  October,  1760^ 
gen.  Green  was  president  of  the  court  martial 
which  tried  and  condemned  him  • 

We  arc  in  the  next  place  to  view  our  gefiersil  tt 

commander  of  th^  soutliern  section  of  die  army. 

He  there  reaped  the  greatest  laurels,  and  cefleoted  aB 

much  lustre  upon  his  country  as  upon  himself.  The 

-success  of  our  arms  from  lanuarjy,  1781,  whenthfe 

tattle  of-Cbwpens  gave  a  new  turn  to  al^rs  in  South 

'Caroliiia,to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,may ,  in  a  grefit 

measure,  be  imputed  to  his  wise  measures  for  pb- 

moving  difficulties  among  the  people,  conciliatii^ 

Acir  affections,   and    stimulating   their  exertions 

against  the  common  foe.     Great  icredit  is  due  to 

Morgan,  who  fouijht.  at  Cowpens.      This  victoiy 

was  ^infinite  advantage  to  the  ooirimaftder  in  chief. 

But  he  diBcovered  hfis  own  wisdom  wii  /liiXLt  m 

c  g 
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making  use  of  the  best  talents  in  his  army.  And 
when  he  had  made  preparaticms  for  a  general  en- 
gagementi  he  boldly  met  lord  Comwallis,  fought  a 
regular  battle  i  near  Guildford  court  house,  and  was 
near  gaining  a  victory.  Had  the  militia  stood  firm, 
like  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  the  British  troops  must 
have  retreated.  Lord  Comwallis  acknowledged  it 
was  a  "  hard  fought  action,"  and  that  the  Amenean 
tfmy  behaved  admirably  well.  They  lost  one  ot 
tfieir  best  officers,  col.  Webster  of  the  guards,  and 
many  of  their  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  fell.  The 
Wt>unded  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  humane.  Nei- 
ther Green  nor  Comwallis  could  rem^n  upon  the 
Spot,  but  were  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Ibe 
hospital.  These  unfortunate  men  found  friends.  A 
body  of  quakers  were  in  the  neighbourhood  :  to 
.tiiem  gen.  Green  recommended  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  acquainting  them  that  he  also  was  of  their 
religion,  which  required  them  to  perform  every 
kind  office,  especially  to  strangers.  To  the  honour 
of  these  men  be  it  spoken,  that  they  did  every  thmg 
necessary  for  their  ease  and  comfort.  Gen.  Green 
afterwards  attempted  to  reduce  the  fort  at  Camden, 
where  lord  Rawdon  commanded*  His  lordship  wm 
brave,  sallied  out,  and  a  batde  was  fou^t,  S5tli 
April ;  but  Green  saw  fit  to  retreat.  He  lost  In  the 
action  about  the  same  number  as  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  Britbh  troops.  It  had  this  effect  to  make  krd 
Rawdon  quit  his  post. 

In  May  our  general  began  a  siege  of  fort  Nine^ 
six.  He  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,  and 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1 50  men  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  retreated  over  the  Saluda.  In 
tiiis  gloomy  situation,  when  he  was  ad  vised  to  leave 
the  state,  and  retire  with  the  remaining  forces  to 
Virginia,  he  replied,  I  wiU  recover  the  country,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  We  learn  this  from  Dr.  Ram- 
say's  history  of  the  revolution  in  South  CardUna^ 
one  of  the  first  and  best  works  of  that  distingushed 
writer.    He  emers  into  a  minute  description  of  the 
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Imtdes  fottgfit  in  that  state,  and  gpfes  a  just  aceount 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  southern  army*  Qo 
the  19th  0^  September  Green  made  an  attack  upoA- 
the  enemy  at  Eutaw  springs*  In  this  engagement) 
as  we  are  infwmed  by  the  author  above  mentioned^ 
the  American  army  lost  5<X)»  the  British  1100  men* 
The  congress  presented  gen.  Green  with  a  British 
ataodardt  and  a  gold  medbi  emblematical  of  hb  suo* 
ces$^  *<  for  his  wise,  decisive  and  magnanimous  coa« 
duct  in  the  actik>n  at  Eutaw  springs ;  in  which,  willi 
aa  inferior  force,  he  obtained  a  most  ugnal  victo* 
ry»"  The  historiab  inform^  us  that  during  this  time, 
there  was  a  plot  laid  by  certain  mutinous  chiuraclers^ 
.among  his  own  troops,  to  deliver  up  to  the  wemy 
^this  brave  and  fortunate  commander,  which  wai 
providentially  discovered* .  All  the  very  active,  <^;m^ 
nations  of  the  army  were  over  in  the  beginning  ct 
nS2.  In  October,  1741,  lord  Comwallis,  with 
his  army  at  Yorktown,  surrendered^  The  rumour 
.was,  that  the  city  of  Charleston  was  to  be  evacuat- 
ed, which  would  end  the  disturbances  in  South 
.Carolina*  It  was  officially  announced,  August  7tlh 
The  olive  branch  was  soon  displayed  in  the  hand 
pf  Britannia,  and  peace  was  estaolished  the  next 
year*  Among  the  warriors  who  left  the  field  to 
Ktire  to  their  own  habitation$,  we  may  now  look  at 
4j;en*  Green,  and  behold  him  one  of  the  best  of  cit- 
izens, as  he  was  in  his  military  character  ant  of  tie 
best  of  our  generals* 

.  In  1785^  he  removed  his  family  to  Georgia,  and 
he  there  cultivated  a  large  plantation,  which  &e  gen« 
cral  assembly  of  that  state  had  granted  him,  as  are* 
ward  for  his  publick  services.  He  died  suddenly, 
it  was  supposed  by  a  coup  de  soleil,  June  19tfi, 
1786.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  hb  remains  by 
the  citizens  of  Savannah,  where  his  body  waa  car* 
ried  that  the  funeral  procession  might  be  more  re* 
i^pectable*  The  congress  voted  to  have  a  monu* 
ment  erected  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government, 
}vith  the  following  inscription. 
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to  the  memory  of 

NATHANIEL  GREEN,  esq, 

who  departed  this  life 

tl9  UBfelecith  of  Jooe,  MDCLXXXVI. 

Late  major  general 

in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

and  commander  of  their  army 

in  the  southern  department. 

The  litntaA  States,  in  coni^pess  assembled, 

in  hoB^vr  of  bis 

patriotism,  valour  and  ability, 

have  erected  this 

MONUMENT. 

'  GtfttwWooD  Isaac,  a  matiiematickn)  wb* 
grddaated  at  Harvard  College,  1721 ;  elected  pro- 
&ss<Mr  iDf  mhtheriialkks,  aad  natural  philosopher, 
1728 ;  he  continued  in  the  professorship  ten  year^ 
fOid  was  itien  dismissed. 

Mr*  GrerniHRood  was  the  first  professor  in  thett 
(branches  oh  this  side  Ae  Atkntick  ocean.  Mr. 
Thomas  tiollis^  of  London,  a  man  famous  for  liis 
munificence,  laid  the  foundation  of  it,  and  the  oflt 
*er  is  styled,  H<41i8  professor  of  mathematicks  and 
natural  philosophy.  When  the  news  of  Mr.  Holfis^s 
death  reached  Aramca,  Mr.  Greenwood  published 
••  a  philosophical  discourse  concerning  the  mutabili^ 
ty  and  changes  in  the  material  world,'*  in  whicll 
great  respect  is  paid  to  their  benefactor.  R  wai 
read,  April  7, 1731,  andconclndes  in  the  following 
manner: 

«  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  with  a  supe. 
riour  pleasure  and  expectation,  that  we  consider  the 
revival  of  such  plants  as  have  ali/vays  been  distin- 
guished  by  the  <JeUcacy  or  plenty  of  their  fiiiit,  so 
with  the  earnest  desires  and  hopes  we  should  wfcit 
for  the  day  when  we  shall  behold  the  resurreettan  of 
tecA,  a^  have  distinguirfied  themselves  by  acts  of 
cfharf^  and  bounty." 

G»iii«.Er  Jbkbkiah,  attorney  general  of  th« 
pt^vmce  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  member  of  the 
general  court,  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  mifi* 
tia,  president  of  the  marine  society,  and  grand  ma». 


icr  of  frcenMOfis,  died  «t  Bo^oii»  Sept  7,  1767* 

Jn  17S5,  he  took  his  degree  at  Can^bridge }  was  ^m^ 

sistant  in  the  grajnetmar  school  in  Boaton,  and  a 

{iroMdmr  oC  thie  go^p^l.    But  aoco  tinmfd  his  atten^ 

tioa  to  the  law»  and  beeaaie  one  of  the  most  emi- 

ae&t  of  the  profession.    In  1752^  he  was  editor  of 

m  Bewapapcr^caUed  the  R^bear^,  and  fiUed  the  first 

page  with  an  essai^^  eUher  mwal  w  criucal,  besides 

writing  political  par^jraphs.     Hi^  manner  of  writ. 

iog  is  handsome,  and  his  $peciilatioos  ingenioua ; 

at  the  bar  his  speeoh  was    cough,    his    manper 

hesitating,  but  energetic,  a^d  his  words  forcible  by 

a  peeiriiar  eoaphii^   His  opinion  was  always  given 

even  to  the  judges  with  a  magisterial  air ;    hi^  l<v 

gal  knowledge  was  unc|uestionable» 

He  wBs  od  tihe  side  of  the  wbigs;  and  in  th#  house 
fif  representatives,  wheme  he . wsis  a  ioaei»bcr  seme 
grcors,  fironi  &roDkline>he.op|x»aed  the  measures  of 
Great  Britsdn ;  but  in  s^.qu^^ti<»i  on  search  war- 
caots^  jiis  speech  as  attorney  general,  contains  aen- 
iiioents»  incoaipaljUe  with,  freedoas*  which  wa^; 
confuted  by  Ckis.  Both  sfeefdboBTare.  prieaerved  'm 
Mlnot'.s  history.  When  Trowbridge  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  of  Judges,  Gridley  was  appointed  at* 
Comey  general*  He  died  poor,  because  be  despised 
vtealth. 

Hakluyt  Richard,  one  of  the  corporation  of 
adventurers  for  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in 
North  America,  was  born  in  London,  1553,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School.  In  1582»  he  pub- 
lished a  •*  collection  of  voyages  ;'*  and  in  1587 
tcandated  into  English  a  French  account  of  Flqrida 
by  capt.  Loudonnier,  which  he  dedicated  to  sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
improved  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  book  **  de  novo 
orbe."  He  was  nominated  by  Raleigh,  and  chosen 
«tte  of  the  eorporatiQU  cf  counsellors  and  assistant 
adventurers  ;  and  was  very  active  in  collecting  ac« 
counts^  and  prosecuting  voyages*  In  1589,  he.pub- 
lished  ^<  the  principal  navigations,  voyages  and  dis* 
coveries  of  the  English  nation  made  by  sea  or  over 
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land,'*  folio,  three  voltimes.  *  These  books  comoim 
Ac  aarratives  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  voyages. 
The  last  volume  was  printed  in  1600.  He  alsQ 
published  a  translation  from  the  Portuguese  ^ 
y  Antonio  Galvino's  history  of  discoveries/'  4tow 

In  1605,  he  was  appointed  a  prebend  in-  West* 
minster ;  with  this  he  had  a  rectcMry  in  Sufiblk.  He 
¥ras  in  more  easy  ciroumstanoes  than  he  had  been ; 
uid  in  1609  published  a  translation  of  *^  Ferdinand 
de  Soto's  description  Qf  Florida."    He  dfedt  1609. 

Purchas  made  great  use  of  his  papers^  mas.  as 
well  as  books  that  were  printed. 

That  famous  navigator  Hudson,  named  a  pronoiu 
tory  on  the  continent  of  Oreenhuid,  Hakkiyt's 
Headland.     Biog*  Diet. 

Hancock  Thomas,  merchant  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hancock  of 
Lexin^n,*  was  born,  luly  Sd,  1703 ;  and  died 
Middenly,  August,  1764. 

He  left  1000  pounds  fi:^  founding  a  profi^aoiship 
<ii  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages ;  1000 
pounds  for  the  society  for  propag^ng  the  gospel 

*  The  rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington,  was  venerable  &r  his 
character,  and  great -abilities  in  his  profession  ;  he  had  such  an 
influence  among  the  ministers,  that  be  was  called  bisfaop.  Hs 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1689,  and  in  the  year  1698,  ordaia^ 
cd  over  asociety:,which  then  made  part  of  the  town  of  Ca'mbridgei 
called  the  Farms.  It  is  now  Lexington,  being  incorporated  in 
1711.    Mr.  H.  died,  1752. 

This  worthy  minister  left  three  sons ;  John,  Thomas  uA 
Ebenezer.  The  eldest  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  C>4kgc^ 
1719.  ^  He  died,  17i4,  etat.  4^.  He  was  minister  of  the  churcb 
at  Braiatree,  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished  preacher.  He 
published  sevend  volumes,  and  a  pamphlet  in  the  controversy  con* 
cemtng  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  ministers  in  the 
year  1743.  It  is  entiUed,  ^  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gee's  remarks  on  the 
{Minted  testimony  of  pastors  ip  Boston  against  several  errors  and 
disorders  in  the  land.**  Mr.  Hancock  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  formed  this  testimony.  Thomas,  the  ^cond  son,  served  his 
time  with  col.  Henchman,  a  stationer  ia  Boston;  bat  having  atom 
for  more  extensive  busmess,  became  one  of  the  principal  mer.* 
chants  in  New  f.ngland.  Ebenezer  was  graduated,  1728  ;  was 
settled  with  his  father  six  years,  and  died,  Januarv  28,  1739,  40, 
etat.  29.  '        '     . 
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nftORg  tint  Indians.  Upon  thkr  his  heart  was  veiy 
nrncb  set ;  but  the  design  was  frustrated.  Such  a 
sodety  was  instituted  by  the  general  court,  but  the 
4ct  was  negatived  by  the  govemour.  He  also  left 
600  pounds  towards  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason ;  and  two  hundred 
for  carrying  on  the  linen  manufacture. 

While  he  lived  he  was  a  most  useful  member  of 
society ;  active  in  every  office,  a  patriot  full  of  pub- 
lick  spkit.  He  was  often  employed  in  the  service 
^  the  town,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  his 
majesty's  council.  As  a  merchant  he  exhibited  the 
strictest  probity.  ^*  He  never  fell  short  of  his  en- 
gagements to  any,  and  his  humanity  often  prompted 
him  to  go  beyond  them.'' 

^^  His  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  where  all 
kis  numerous  acquaintance,  and  strangers  of  dis«* 
tinction,  met  with  an  open  and  elegant  reception*" 

The  procession  at  his  funerd  was  very  great,  and 
the  mourning  of  the  inhabitants  sincere.  They  felt 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss,  especially  vast  num« 
^bers  of  industrious  men  whom  he  constantly  em« 
ployed. 

Hancock  John,  governour  of  MassachusettSf 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Braintree. 
He  lost  his  excellent  father  when  he  was  young,  but 
had  every  advantage  of  a  virtuous  and  liberal  edu- 
cation from  the  care  and  kindness  of  his  uncle,  the 
hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  esq.  He  was  graduate  at 
Harvard  College,  1754,  and  went  iiito  the  mercan- 
tile line,  serving  an  apprenticeship  with  his  uncle, 
who  then  was  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  and 
did  more  business  than  any  other  man  in  Boston* 
He  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  an  amiable  young 
man ;  but  discovered  no  prominent  traits  of  char- 
acter which  should  lead  his  acquaintance  to  pr<^- 
nosticate  the  conspicuous  figure  he  was  afterwards 
to  make  in  society.  The  hon.  Thomas  Hancock 
^ed  suddenly  in  1764.  The  property  he  left 
was  very  greats     In  the  imagination  of  Uie  peo|^ 
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it^as  immense.^  It  was  the  subject  of  conversa-^ 
lion  in  every  street,  and  by  every  fire  side,  while 
Idl  lamented  the  loss  tb^  poMick  had  sustained* 
Bt^t  they  soon  turned  their  attention  to  him  Wha 
was  the  heir  Of  his  fortune,  and  appeared  disposedi 
io  imitate  his  virtues.  He  was  promoted  to  every 
office  which  a  man  fond  of  publkk  life  could  e:Kpect 
or  desire.  His  manners  were  pleasing.  He  was 
polite,  affable,  easy  and  condescending,  atid  vAutt 
was  greatly  in  his  fiivour  did»not  appear  to  be  lifted 
up  with  pride.  Such  an  elevation  to  prosperous 
circumstances  would  make  some  men  giddy,  and 
cause  others  to  despise  the  neigU>our,  pooref 
than  themselves.  He  was,  for  several  years,  se- 
lectman of  the  town;  and  in  1766,  represehttifive  t<> 
the  general  court*  He  there  blazed  a  whig  of  fhe 
first  magnitude.  Otis,  Cushing,  and  S.  Atlafl» 
were  tJie  other  three,  who  repi^ented  the  capitd; 
men  of  name  in  the  revolution  t>f  their  country. 
Being  fond  of  publick  notice,  he  was  flattered  by 
the  approl:mtiofi  of  th^  people,  with  their  marks  of 
confidence,  and  the  distinction  he  had  in  the  gene* 
ral  court.  He  was  generally  chosen  on  committdM^ 
afid  was  chairman  upon  son^  occasions,  when  the 
mosft  important  concerns  of  the  country  were  ftfe 
subjects  of  the  rtpprt.  How  far  he  was  engag^'ln 
drawing  these  rejpwts  is  not  to  be  ascettaincd ;  ftfut 
they  contained  his  sentiments  upon  publick  affiitrs. 
He  often  gave  his  opini<ln  when  questions  were  be- 
fore the  house,  and  mingled  in  the  deb^es,  but 
possessed  no  great  powers  as  a  parliamentary  speal:. 
er.  He  never  made  a  long  speech,  either  irt  the 
style  of  dedamaftory  eloquence,  or  the  tnastafl^ 
reasoning  of  a  greaft  statesman.  The  vivid  and  encr- 
getick  orations  of  Otis  were  the  theme  of  admirattort. 
The  pqlitical  sagacity  of  Adams,  the  pu'Wick  spirit 
and  patnbtiek  zeal  of  Hancock, also  gave  ahistreto 
the  Boston  seat.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  tirtie 
when  the  representatives  of  the  capital  had  sudi  an 
influ^ce  in  the  affairs  of  the  province.    Thate  was 
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a  colUaic^  of  mentiment  amonif  the  leading  whigt 
about  thq  removal  of  the  court  to  Boston.  Hutch«^ 
inson  offered  this  upon  pertain  conditions,  which 
the  majority  of  members  saw  fit  to  comply  with. 
Mr.  H.  voted  with  them*  Adams  was  against  the 
meaaure,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  in  opposition 
to. bis  friend  and  colleague.  Mr*  Hancocjc  was  a 
man  imps^ient  of  contradiction,  and,  upon  some  oc« 
caaiona,  indulged  a  petulant  humour.  He  could  not 
bear  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  question. 
It  was  one  cause  of  the  alienation  between  them. 
That  gentleman  was  cool  and  determined,  hard  an4 
Quyieldingt  as  well  as  bold  in  his  argument*  Up 
sometimes  was  sarcastick  in  his  replies ;  but  upoa 
the. subject  which  then  divided  the  house,heo]^§ery«t 
ed  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  seemed  to  dread  th9 
consequence  of  this  political  difference.  These, 
gentlemen  had  different  views,  though  equally  zeaU 
ous  in  their  opposition  to  the  mother  country.  Or 
else  one  looked  further  than  the  other.  Mr.  H.  wa9 
not  against  a  reconciliation,  if  Great  Britain  would 
repeal  all  her  unjust  acts,  and  pay  due  respect  to 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  Adams  did  not  wish  th^ 
ancient  friendship  should  be  renewed*  From  th^ 
time  of  the  stamp  act,  he  saw  that  hostilities  would 
commence,  and  the  American  colonics  become  9 
nation  by  themselves.  He  was  desirous  of  being 
am  actor  in  the  most  important  scenes,  and  have  hia 
name  handed  down  to  posterity  among  the  patriota^ 
mho  were  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  revolution  of 
empires. 

The  division  of  these  two  leading  characters  mad^ 
parties  among  the  whigs,  especially  in  the  town  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Hancock  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
His  generosity .  upon  all  publick  occasions,  and 
kindness  to  individuals,  were  the  theme  of  continue 
al  and  loud  i^plause.  It  was  said  that  his  heart  wa» 
open  as  the  day  to  acts  of  beneficeitce  :  that  he  sunk 
hia  fortune  in  the  cause  of  hb  country.  This  ww 
the  pnv^ing  idea^  and  it  gave  a  perfume  to  tht 
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sacrifice.  What  bounds  could  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple's affection  to  a  man,  who  preferred  **  their  lov- 
ing favour  to  great  riches !"  •  ' 

He  was  certainly  llie  most  popular  man  in  the 
community.  Nor  was  his  popularity  a  transient 
thing.  At  future  periods  of  our  revolution,  wfaetl 
.  attempts  were  made  to  depreciate  him ;  when  other 
characters  were  brought  forward  whose  merit  was 
conspicuous  ;  and  even  when  he  was  accused,  in  die 
publications  of  the  day,  of  wanting  qualifications  fof 
administering  the  government,  he  still  retained  hit 
influence  in  the  community.  It  is  well  known,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  and  wi&est  and  best  men  have 
solicited  his  concurrence  in  their  measures,  from 
the  full  persuasion  that  the  popular  voice  was  so 
much  in  his  favour. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  H.  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  publick  oration  in  Boston  on  the  5th  of  March» 
to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  1770.  It  is  a  ve- 
ry handsome  composition,  and  was  very  well  deli- 
vered. During  the  course  of  this  vear  his  health 
declined.  When  the  general  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince elected  members  of  the  first  congress,  he  was 
so  ill,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  publick  business* 
The  ensuing  winter  was  favourable  to  his  healA  j 
he  recruited  his  spirits  and  activity.  He  was  one 
of  the  provincial  congress,  and,  for  a  time,  dieir  pre. 
sident.  He  viras  then  elected  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral  congress,  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in 
1775.  This  year  was  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  nation.  The  revolutionary 
war  commenced,  April  19.  The  battle  of  Lexing. 
ton  was  succeeded  by  a  proclamation  from  the  gov- 
ernour,  declaring  the  country  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
and  proscribing  Hancock  and  Adams,  as  the  chief 
leaders,  whose  behaviour  was  too  flagitious  to  be 
forgiven.  This  only  served  to  give  importance  to 
their  characters  ;  to  fix  them  in  the  esteem  i^id  af- 
fection of  their  country.  There  M'ere  men  in  diese 
states  who  coveted  such  a  mark  of  distinction ;  ma. 
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ny»  who  would  have  given  all  dieir  wealthy  and  riin 
any  risk  of  consequences. 

This  year  Mr.  Hancock  married  Miss  Dorothy 
Qulncy,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Boston,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  New  England* 

In  1776»  July  4th,  his  name  appears  as  president 
of  the  congress  which  declared  the  colonies  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  name  of  the 
president  alone  was  published  with  the  declaration, 
though  every  member  signed  It.     It  was  a  mark  of 
respect  due  to  Massachusetts,  to  have  one  of  their  . 
members  in^  the  chair,  which  had  been  filled  with  a 
.member  from  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.      Mr. 
H.  had  those  talents  which  were  calculated  to  make  . 
him  appear  to  more  advantage  as  chairman,  than  in 
the  debates  of  a  publick  body.  He  excelled  as  mo- 
derator of  the  Boston  town  meetings,  as  president  of 
the  provincial  congress,  and  state  convention;  and,  as 
head  of  the  great  council  of  our  nation,  he  was  much  . 
respected.     He  discovered  a  fine  Address,  great  im- . 
partiality,  sufficient  spirit  to  comiaand  attention, 
and  preserve  order.      His  vqice  and  manner  were 
much  in  his  favour,  and  his  experience,  in  publick 
business,  gave  him  ease  and  dignity. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  place  in  con- 
gress. ^  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  constitution  for  this  commonwealth. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the 
plan.  Many  were  earnest  to  have  him  president ; 
but  the  majority  were  for  Mr.  Bowdoin.  He  at- 
tended his  duty,  however,  very  regularly,  and 
sometimes  expressed  his  sentiments.  He  dissent- 
ed, from  those,  who  would  have  given  more  power  to 
the  governour,  and  more  energy  to  the  constitution. 

From  1780  to  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  was  annually 
chosen  governour  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the 
office  the  ensuing. year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
hon.  James  Bowdoin,  esq.     During  the  administra- 
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tibti  c^  Mr.  &«  there  was  an  insurrection  in  the 
state y  which  was  happily  quelled.  Every  thing  wuB 
done  in  the  most  judicious  manner  by  the  govemouTy 
and  the  legislattre^  y^t  a  part  of  the  community  ap« 
peared  to  be  discontented  with  the  administration^ 
and,  in  the  year  1787«  Mr.  Hancock  was  again  plac- 
ed  in  the  chair.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  w^sre 
disappointed.  They  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  respectable  characters  in  the  commonwealth ; 
men  of  property  and  wisdom,  who  felt  the  injury 
that  gentleman  had  received,  as  a  deep  wound  giv* 
en  to  the  body  politick.  The  present  governour 
could  not  escape  their  censure,  and  his  administration 
was  attacked  by  certain  political  writers^  who  expos* 
ed  his  faults  with  the  keenest  satire^  and  excited 
prejudices  against  him.  A  more  friendly  disposi- 
tion was  excited  towards  him,  when  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  offered  to  the  people.  His 
conduct  in  the  state  convention  during  the  discussion 
of  it,  gained  hihi  honour.  The  opposition  to  this 
excellent  form  of  government  was  great.  •  It  was 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  convention  would  be 
against  the  adoption  t  ahd  that  the  governour  was 
with  the  opposers.  He  was  chosen  president  of  tiie 
convention,  but  did  not  attend  the  debates  till  tbt 
latter  weeks  of  the  session.  Certain  amendments 
Were  proposed  to  remove  the  objections  of  those, 
who  thought  some  of  the  articles  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  their  rights.  He  introduced  these  amend- 
ments with  great  propriety,  and  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  His  name  and  influ- 
ence doubtless  turned  many  in  favour  of  the  fede- 
ral government.  When  the  president  of  the  United 
States  visited  Boston,  there  was  some  obliquity  or 
peculiarity  in  his  behaviour,  which  renewed  the  old 
prejudices  against  him.  It  was  thought  he  failed 
in  certain  attentions  to  that  illustrious  character,  and 
he  was  in  some  danger  of  losing  his  popularity ; 
for  all  classes  of  people  looked  upon  Washington 
as  the  first  of  men» 
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The  latter  jrears  of  his  administration  ware  easy 
to  him^  on  account  of  the  publick  tranquillity.  The 
fedecal  government  became  the  source  of  so  much 
pcosjierity  that  the  people  were  easy  and  happy* 
*The  two  patriots,  Hancock  and  Adams,  were  recon- 
ciled.  When  lieut  gor.  Gushing  died,  gen«  Lin- 
coin  was  chosen,  as  his  successor.  This  gave  greaft 
oflfence  to  Mr.  Adams,'  and  it  was  very  disagreeable 
to  the  governour.  They  joined  their  strength  to 
•support  the  same  measures,  as  well  as  renewed  their 
friendship.  The  next  year,  Lincoln  was  left  out  of 
office,  and  Mr.  Adams  chosen  lieut.  governoun 
This  gentleman  succeeded  Mr,  Hancock,  as  gover- 
nour of  the  convnonwealthy  after  his  death.  He  di- 
ed, October  8,  1793. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  was  interesting  to '  the 
people  at  large*     The  procession  at  his  funeral  was 
very  greatt.  Dr.  Thacher  tlie  minister  of  Brattle  street 
ehurch^  preached  his  funeral  sermon  the  next  Sab- 
bath. T<>  this  society^  he  had  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor ;  he  subscribed  very  largely  for  the  building  of 
this  superb  edifice,  and  was  always  liberal  in  his 
contributions  upon  other  occasions.     He  was  very 
friendly  t^  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.     Born 
and  educated  among  them,  he  was  never  weary  of 
assisting  them.  He  did  a  great  deal  also  to  promote 
the  cause  of  learning  as  well  as  religion.     The  li- 
brary  of  Harvard  College  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
his  munificence.      His  uncle  expressed  kis  intent 
tion  of  subscribing  500  pounds  sterling  towards  fur* 
nishing  a  ne#  lilHtury  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
when  Harvard  Hall  was  burnt  in   1764,  but  died 
suddenly  and  this  was  not  expressed  in  hb  wilL 
The  heir  made  no  hesitation  about  granting  it;  and 
the  name  of  Hancock,  in  golden  letters,  now  dorns 
one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  library  room,  and  isupon 
the  records  of  the  university  among  her  gnatest 
benefactors. 

Harvard  Johk,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Chrles- 
town,  came  over  to  America  in  the  year  163»j  7. 
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He  died  of  a  consumptive  complaint  soon  after  his 
arrival,  greatly  lamented,  being  a  very  excellent 
man,  and  worthy  minister.  By  his  will,  he  bequeath- 
ed about  800  pounds  to  promote  the  cause  of  Itterau 
ture  in  New  England.  The  general  court  had  given 
400  pounds  towards  a  publick  school  at  Newtown ;. 
and  the  institution  found  encouragement  from  seve- 
ral other  benefactors.  But  because  the  memorable 
John  Harvard  led  the  way, by  a  generosity  exceed-^ 
ing  the  most  of  them,  his  name  was  justly  eternised^ 
says  the  author  of  the  Magnalia,  by  its  having  the 
name  of  Harvard  College  imposed  upqn  it. 

Hawthorne  William,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Massachusetts,  came  over  to  Dorchester;  but  wheji 
Hugh  "Peters  was  minister  of  Salem,  he  removed^to 
that  place.  He  became  one  of  their  most  useful 
citizens,  and  their  representative  to  the  general 
court.  Johnson  says^  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  assembly.  He  was  a  friend  of  Winthropt 
and  often  opposed  to  Endicot,  who  glided  with  the. 
popular  stream.  It  was  Mn  Hawthorne's  opinion^ 
jT.JIS^'*^ .  which  he  publickly  advanced  and  supported,  that 

none  but  men  of  property  were  qualified  for  civil  of- 
fices.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  council 
ought  to  be  permanent.  This  political  tenet  was  the. 
subject  of  a  treatise,  which  Mr.  Saltonstall  wrote,  in 
1642.  His  book  was  highly  censured*  Mr.  Nor- 
ris,  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Salem,  answered 
it  The  reply  is  handsomely  commended  by  gor. 
Winthrop.  In  1650,  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  the 
first  upon  record.  He  certainly  was  very  influen- 
tial id  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  for  many  years^ 
and  yhatever  his  former  opinions  had  been,  he 
drankideeply  of  the  republican  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
in  his  latter  days.  For  he  was  one  of  the  obnoxious 
characters,  which  king  Charles  II.  required  to  be 
sent  tf)  England.  He  mentioned  five  gentleman 
who  yere  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony. 
Andihe  letter  expressed  two  of  their  names,  Mr. 
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Bellingham  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  The  court  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  send  them.  It  was  the  opin« 
ion,  however,  of  many  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
province,  that  it  would  be  best  to  comply  with  the 
otAtT  of  the  king.  But  their  conduct  was  censured. 
The  governour  called  the  court  together,  and  desir- 
ed that  the  elders  might  be  present,  who  gave  their 
advice  against  it.* 

,  Mr.  H.  was  as  reputable  for  his  piety  as  for  his. 
political  integrity.  He  was  a  friend  to  the^ consti- 
tution of  the  New  England  churches,  and,  whenever 
occasion  required,  was  ready  to  defend  the  privilege 
cs  of  the  brethren  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
elders.  Major  Hawthorne  was  a  magistrate  in  1676. 
He  died  the  latter  end  of  the  century.  Several 
fiimilies  of  the  name  are  in  the  state  ;  and  some  of 
his  descendants  are  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  where  their  ancestor  was  so  well  esteemed  and 
made  ^such  a  conspicuous  figure.  Hutch.  Bentleyi 
.  Haynes  John  arrived  at  Boston,  A.  D.  1633. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1635 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  government.  He  removed 
from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  and  was,  for 
many  years,  their  most  distinguished  character. 
Had  he  continued  in  Massachusetts,  he  would  have 
beeii  a  rival  to  gov.  Winthrop.  His  property,  which, 
combined  with  any  considerable  qualifications,  will 
always  give  a  man  influence,  was  equal  to  a  thou- 

•  Among  the  magistrates,  some  are  good  men  and  well  affect- 
ed to  his  majesty,  and  would  be  Well  satisfied  to  have  his  authori- 
ty in  a  better  manner  established ;  but  the  major  part  are  of  dif- 
ferent principles,  having  been  in  the  government  from  the  time 
thej  formed  themselves  into  a  commonwealth.  These  direct  and 
manage  all  afiairs  as  they  please ;  of  which  number  are  Mr.Lev- 
crett,  governour,  Mr.  Sy monds,  deputy  governour,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr«  Tyng,  major  Clarke,  major  Hawthorne,  who  still  continued  a 
magistrate,  though  commanded  by  his  majesty  upon  his  allegi- 
ance to  come  into  England,  yet  refused,  being  encouraged  in  his 
disobedience  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  not  to  appear,upon  some  rea- 
aoDS  best  known  to  themselves.  These,  with  some  few  others 
of  the  same  faction,  keep  the  country  in  subjection  and  slavery, 
backed  with  the  authority  of  a  pretended  charter*  Randolph^ti 
letter  to  Uie  lords  of  the  privy  council. 
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wnA  pounds  a  yejir  io  bis  own  couDtry ;  but  wben 
Mr.  Hooker  c^me  over  to  New  England,  he  joined 
the  cpmpauny .  They  resided  ftt  Newtown,  with  a 
iiumbfr  of  families  from  the  county  of  £9sex* 
They  were,  most  of  them,  farmers,  and  wanted  more 
extent  of  land  to  cultivate.  Dn  Trumbull  says, 
*'  that  the  growing  popularity  of  Mr.  Haynea,  uid 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  as  to  strength  of  gou 
iu$,  and  his  lively,  powerful  manner  of  preaching, 
rivalled  Cotton,  wpre  supposed  to  have  had  no 
small  injluence  upon  the  general  court  in  giving 
liberty'  to  this  company  to  remove  to  Ccmnecticut. 
There,  it  was  judged,  they  would  not  ao  much 
^Upse  the  fame,  nor  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
motion and  honour  pf  themselves  and  friends.  Mr. 
Haynes  was  chosen  govemour  of  Connectieut ;  and 
his  g^eat  integrity  and  wise  management  of  all  af* 
bits  so  raised  and  fixed  his  character  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  that  they  always,  when  the  constitu^ 
tion  would  i>ermit,  placed  him  in  the  chief  seat  of 
government,  and  continued  him  in  it  until  his  death. 

The  fathers  of  Connecticut,  according  to  the  his* 
torhn  above  mentioned,  were  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr. 
Ludlow*  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Warham,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  WnU 
eott,  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Webster.  These  vent 
the  first  class  of  settlers  ;  and  all,  except  the  minis* 
ters,  weie  chosen  magistrates,  or  govemoursof  the 
colony. 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  the  name  of  Haynes  has  be. 
come  extinct  in  this  country.  There  are  several 
families  of  Haynes'  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  whether 
they  came  from  the  same  parts  of  old  England  can* 
not  be  ascertained. 

Gov.  Haynes  died  in  the  year  1654. 

HiGGiNsoN  Francis  was  educated  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge ;  proceeded  master  of  arts,  and 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Lancaster.  He  had  a 
very  pleasant  voice ;  was  very  courteous  and  oblig- 
ing in  his  behaviour,  and  ?o  popular,  that  the  people 
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floebed  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  to  hear  him 
preach.  For  some  years  he  continued  in  his  con- 
farmitjr  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  episcopal 
ehurcb,  but  afterwards  became  a  sincere  convert  to 
the -doctrines  and  fltianners  of  the  puritans.  His  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  &mous  Hildersham,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hooker,  brought  about  this  alteration  of 
his. opinions*  They  had  studied  the  controversies^ 
wfai^hthen  divided  the  churches  of  the  reformation^ 
and  persuaded  him  to  indulge  the  same  spirit  of 
free  inquby.  He  acknowledged,  that  he  could  find 
no  ibundatioa  for  many  things,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  still  continu- 
ed in  the  church  of  £ngland;  and  he  was  a  man  of 
too  much  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  to  practise 
tfiem  after  he  was  convinced  from  what  source  thejr 
came.  Ii(ence  he  offended  the  ruling  party,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  his  own  par- 
ish church.  The  people,  however,  procured  the 
privilege  of  his  preaching  a  lecture  one  part  of  the 
SaM>ath  for  them ;  and  the  other  part  he  preached 
for  an  aged  minister,  who  needed  his  assistance. 
;  tie  was  maintained  by  a  voluntary  contribution, 
whieh  came  easily  firom  his  hearers,  because  he  was 
ao  weH  beloved.  The  ministers  of  the  episcopal 
church  were  also  so  fond  of  lum,  that  they  opened 
their  churches  to  him,  as  long  as  they  could  do  it 
with  any  safety.  Happily  for  them,  they  were  in 
the  diocese  of  oni;  of  d[it  most  exemplary  and  sweet 
tempered  bishops  that  ever  filled  an  episcopal  see* 
This  was  Dr.  Williams,  whcnn  bishop  Laud,  with 
t)ie  fierce  spirit  of  bigotry,  hated,  because  he  had  so 
much  evangelical  charity.  The  rods  of  lus  wrath 
were  shaken  against  Mr.  Higginson,  among  the 
<^er  fiivottrites  of  the  good  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
Qould  not,  however,  destroy  the  work  wluch  Mr. 
Ifigginson  had  done.  It  pleased  God  to  give  lus- 
tre to  his  character,  and  success  to  lus  ministry. 
.  Befooe  Mr.  H.  became  a  non^conformist,  he  ap. 
pesjed  to  mviifest  more  regard  to  discipline  in  his 
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ehiitch  (han  wts  cofhmon,  though  tiodiing^  ntort 
than  the  rubricks.  required.  He  publickljr  dcdared 
that  ignorant  aiid  scandalous  persons  were  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper.  After  preaching 
upon  this  text|  "  Give  not  diat  which  is  wAy  unto 
dogs,*'  a  man,  who  was  a  common  drunkard  and 
swearer,  approached  the  chancel*  life  said  to  him, 
before  the  whole  asseitibljr,  that  he  Was  not-wiUing 
to  give  thci  Lord's  supper  to  him,  unt3  he  had  pro* 
iessecl  his  repentance,  to  the  satisfiustito  of  the  con- 
^gation.  The  man  was  full  of  resentment,  bnt 
could  not  resist  the  commanding  influence  the  man 
of  God  liad,  as  much  by  the  virtue  of  his  charactcTt 
as  the  sacredness  of  his  office.  Another  instance  b 
mentioned  in  the  Magnalia,  which  may  be  related  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  as  it  i%,  teas  accompanied 
with  marvellous  circumstances,  than  are  generrily 
combined  with  Ms  biographical  sketdies.  ^<  A  la* 
mous  doctor  of  divinity,  prebend  of  a  cathedral,  and 
chaplain  to  his  majesty,  then  lived  at  LeicesMv 
This  gentleman  preached  but  very  seldom ;  and 
when  he  did  at  all,  it  was  after  that  £uhion,  whix& 
has  sometimes  been  called  gentleman-preadnng  $ 
v£ttt  a  flaunting  manner  and  with  such  a  vun  oalcaa^ 
tation  of  learning,  and  aflfectation  of  language  ms  iK 
became  the  oracles  of  God ;  the  peofrfe  geaendly 
flocking  more  to  the  edifying  prcSaching  of  Mr.  H» 
than  to  these  vain  harangues.  Our  doctor  so  ex- 
tremely resented  it,  that  both  publickly  and  private- 
ly^ on  all  opportunities,  he  expressed  hb  in£gna- 
tion  against  Mr.  H.  and  vowed  that  he  wovld  txr* 
tainly  drive  him  out  of  town.  Now  it  so  fell  oot, 
that  the  sherifi*  appointed  this  doctor  to  preach  at  tlie 
general  assizes  there,  and  gave  him  a  quarter  d  a 
year's  time  to  prepare  a  sermon  upon  that  occasion* 
Uut  in  all  this  time  he  could  not  provide  a  sermon 
to  his  own  satbfisiction,  insomuch  that  a  fortnight 
before  the  time  was  expired,  he  expressed  to  some 
of  hb  friends  a  despair  of  being  weU  provided. 
Wherefore  hb  friends  persuaded  him  to  try,  teliifig 


l&fff  (hat  if  it  came  to  the  worst*  ^t.If.  might  t)^ 
prociired  tp  preach  in  his  room  ;  he  y^s^  alway.s  rear 
dy.  The  Dr.  was  wonderfully  averse  to  this  last 
I(»{K)8al»  and  therefore  studied  with  all  his  might 
tbr  an  agreeable  serrnqn;  but  he  had.suchablast 
from  heaven  upcm  his  poor  stifdies,  that  the  very 
night  before  t])e  assizes  began,  he  sent  his  wife  to 
^  devout  lady  Cave,  who  prevailed  with  Mr.  H. 
to  su|^4y  his.  p)^e  tfa^  day  ensuing ;  which  he  did. 
with  a  most  witaUet  profitable  and  acceptable  ser^^ 
mon ;  and  unto  the  great  satisfaction  ot  Uie  auditor 
xy^  When  the  lady  Cave  had  let  thi9  matter  fa^ 
luipw^,  how  this  thmgi  which  was  inuch  wondered 
at,  came  about,  the  comiQon  discourse  of  the  town 
9P  confovmded  the  doQtor,  that  he  vowed  he  would 
nev^rcome  ipto  it  again.  Tbiis  Mr.  Higginson 
yffis  left  in  the  town,  but*  1  pray,  who  was  driven 

The  lugh:  reputation  of  Mr.  Higginson  procured 
him  the  oSejT  of  some  pf  the  best  livings  in  the 
i3Und,  but  hU  pnnoiples  of  aon-copfprmity  opei^t-r 
]9g  upon  a  mii>d  imbuedr  with  the  loye  of  tru^^,,  he 
ssicrifiped  eyery  worldly  consideration^  and  trusted^ 
in  prpvid^cf  for  the  njeans  of  aupppfti  ^  lie  ed«^ 
«ated  a  number  of  youths,  who  if  ere  afterwards  good 
Mshplars  at  the  universities,  and  abpne  a$  lights  in 
^  eiitfistian  church.  From  the  benevolence  of  hit 
disposition,  he  forwarded  every  pious,  useful  and 
oh^itable  work  ;  but  his  generous  sympadiy  wn% 
ftfeuliarly  remarkable  towards  the  prptestantexileaf 
who  came  from  Bphemia  and  the  Palatinate,  whep 
the  Frenph  had  burned  their  cities,  and  they  had  be« 
held  their  dulcia  arva  changed,  to  fields  of  blood.    . 

In  the  year  1638,  the  company  of  Massachusetts 
bay  in  New  £ngland  began,  a  plantation.  It  was 
tfaeb  decree,  t^t  none  but  honest  and  godly  men 
iduHild  go  over  toaettle.  Mr.  Higginspn  was  aVnan 
admiraUy  calculated  to  mans^ge  their  design  of  pro- 
pagitting  what  ^y  styled  reformed  phristianity* 
He  complied  with  their  request ;    for  he  thought 
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their  tn vhatidn  a  call  from  heaveo  lo  wMdi  he 
listen.  They  set  dail  from  the  isle  of  Wight »  Maf  ^ 
1629,  and  when  they  come  to  the  land's  eod^  Mr. 
Higginson  calling  up  his  children  and  other  pasanu 
gers  of  the  ship,  raid,  ^^  We  will  not  say  as  tke 
separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leavinf^  ef  Ea* 
gland.  Farewell  <fiabylon !  Farewell  Rome !  But  we 
will  say,  Farewell  dear  England !  Farewell  the  ehurA 
of  God  in  £ngland,  and  all  christian  friends  there! 

STe  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  separtttsts  from 
e  church  of  England,  though  we  cantot  but  sep* 
arate  from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  ohuroh  refor jsiationf  and 
propagate  the  gospel  in  America.'' 

This  company  arrived  at  Salem  harbour  29lii  iif 
June.  There  were  only  six  housed,  beside  Mr« 
£ndicoVa.  The  .same  voice  was  then  heard  in 
this  American  wilderness,  which  had  charmed  thfr 
crowded  cities  of  Europe.'  Mr.  Skelton  beiftg  asso* 
ciated  with  Mr.  Higginson^  in  the  work  of  the  mia^ 
istry,  a  da^  of  religious  preparation  was  observed^ 
Mr.  Higgmson^s  church  considered  ^d-  two  arti^ 
^leis,  wluch  had  been  agreed  upoti  between  Mr^  En* 
dicot  and  Mr.  Fuller^  of  Ply  mouthy  who,  thodgh 
i^men,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ecdcsiasdDal 
affairs  of  the  plantations,  viz .  <  *  That  the  church  of 
Salem  would  not  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  j«^ 
tisdidtion  in  the  phurch  at  Plym6ulli*  And  tf»t 
the  authority  of  ordination  should-  not  exist  m^&te 
clergy,  as  in  the  protestant  churches^  but>  as  tU 
tinquaUfied  sense  of  the  reformed  ehuFoheSi  should 
entirely  depend  upon  the  free  elootioH  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church)  tod  that  theve  should  be  a  ve* 
presentative  of  this  powercontinuaUyinthe  ohnrcb.'* 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Endicot  had  explained  his 
^iews  to  the  church  at  Plymouth ;  aiid  diat  Jifr**' 
Higginson  consented.  He  drew  op  Kkevme' « 
^^  confession  of  faith,"  with  a  scriptural  repise. 
(sentation  of  the  ^^ covenant  of  grace,"  applied  to 
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Mirpiirposet  whereof  blny  copies  iveitf  taken  for 
tke  ditrty  persons;  who  gathered  the  church.    . 

Thb  ancient  church  was  organized,  August  6tht 
16S9*  Mr.  Skeltoh  was  chosen  pastor^  Mr.  fiig^ 
jgtnsan  teacher,  and  oditr  officers,  according  totl^ 
reguhtiofis  tiiey  had  adopted, 
r  After  this,  many  dthers  joined,  whose  good  com 
xrersation  and  conduct  were  amply  testified.  The 
fictst  winter  our  fathers  were '  exercised  with  many 
tariaM^  and  more  than  6ne  hundred  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Salem  died.  Mr.  Hig^nsbn  ahd  fell  into 
a  hectic  fever,  but  continued  preaching  for  some 
fifties  The  last  sermoil  he  preached  was  upon  fhis 
tejrt,  "  What  went  y«  out  in  the  wilderness  to  seei*' 
Matt*  xu  t.  *  It  was  occasioned  by  thi  arrival  df 
ndbny  persons  from  Europe,  to  settle,  in  diffei-eid 
tpkices  of  Xew  £ngland.  Findihg'himself  near  hii^ 
4iBS0lutkm,  he  jbbti versed  fireely  upon  it.  He  said 
>*  tkat  although  the  Lord  cldled  him  away,  he  wab 
|Kr8BaAfcd^«d  would  rabe  up.  others,  to  carry  oti 
the  Wttrir  that  "Was  begun,  and  that  'there  would  he 
saaiiy  choreics  in  thiis  Wilderne»i;? '  He  died  August^ 
1^30^  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children.^ 

He  Uved  long  enough,  hovi^^ver,  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  his  church,  to  deserve  the  esteem  Of 
thexolony,  and  io  provide  hitnself  a  flame  among 
the  worthies  of  New  England. 

Mr«  Higginson  wrote  an  account  of  New  £ng- 

laod,  which  is  printed  in/the  first  vohtme  of  the  coU 

lections  of  the  historibal  society;     It  is  styled,  ^'  A 

^ort^  afid  true  description  of  the  discoveries  ^nd 

.tommodities  Af  thd  oouniry.     Written  in  the  year 

18^9,  by  Mr.  tiiggiteenr^'  a'#evereird  divine^  now 

reaideiitriiere.'  '  Lendoft,'  16SO,  tlfird  edition." 

* .  H3«>osNaaxf  f  ;AaRns,'emest  aom!  of  Mr.  H.  of  Sa- 

ieiB^  was  educated  byius  hAkc^  in'lMigland,  and  was 

WcxeeUeittaohalar.  Heksft  a  scbobl  inthis  country ; 

.imtftaaviifg  stdeaire  to 'visit  some  Iutr9pean  univer- 

.    f  This  is  the  time  ni^ntioosdin  tbc  Mat^iuiUah.  Mh  ficfitley  \i\ 

Ws  history  of  Saleni)  says  it  was  iSth  March. 
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mtyy  lie  wtnt  to  Lisficn^  where  jhri  AvutttA  ImWIm 
dies.  Heaettlediol^natiirecoufitiy^aiidwaftmitiM^ 
ter  for  many  years  at  Kerby*  Stephen,  in  Weatmorb? 
land.  In  this  plaee,  the  quakeni  early  niade  ^Mir 
appearance.  He  wrote  a  book  ag^inat  them*  It 
was  entitled,  ^^  the  irreligion  of  nm^ieni  qHakera,^? 
which  is  sakl  to  be  the .  first  tiling  written  .againat 
tiie  people  of  that  perauasion.  He  also  puUisheda 
treatise,  ^*  De  quioque  naxiaaia  Lmninibua  ;  De 
luce  increata ;  De  luce  creata ;  De  lumine  natune) 
Gratix  et  Gloris.*' 

He  died,  in  1660,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  9gt» . 

HiGsiHsoN  JoBK,  was  bom  in  £n^and,  l€Ui| 
and  came  over  with  his  father  to  tiiis  new  woriiL 
When  his  father  died,  lie,  like  his  brother  Fraocii, 
liad  no  other  means  of  support  but  the  fruit  of  Us 
knowledge.  By  his  diligence  and  induatry,  he 
was  able  to  acquire  leammg,  and  to  assist  die  £uiib 
ly  in  their  destitute  state.  He  kept  school  at  Hart* 
ford  in  Connecticut,  and  afterwards  accepted  an  in* 
vitation  to  be  chaplain  of  tiie  fort  at  Saybrook*  He 
must  have  been  there  in  1639  :  ftw  we  find  faia 
name  as  witness  to  the  articles  of  agreement  be* 
tween  the  setders  at  Guilford  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  Indians  concerning  the  lands»  which  were  then 
purchased.^  That,  excellent  and  upright  man 
George  Fenwick  was  then  at  the  fort.  He  gave  to 
tiie  planters  a  lairge  tract  of  land,  on  condition  they 
would  accommodate  Mr..  WJiitfieklv  his  particular 
friend,  according  to  his  mind. 

This  Mr.  Henry  Whitfield  was  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Guilford,  and  he  led  tiiis  Iktie  Oodic 
into  the  wilderness.  He  was  also  a  Weidthy  man,  hav- 
ing considerable  possessmns  in  the  oldcountiy;  and 
at  Guilford,ho  built,  at  his  ownexpense,a  laiaeatone 
)iouse,  which  was  a  defence  against  the  Yariiansu 
He  was  ^'  a  well  bred  geatieman,  «  good  scfaidar^  a 
great  divine,  and  excellent  preadier.'\   Whan«  he 

•  Boggles  MGoont  of  Cuil&rdy  Ted.  iii.  of  historical  coHec* 

tions. 
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Ind  contimied  with  his  people  about  tweke  years, 
heiirent  to  Enghmd,  leaving  the  care  of  his  flock  tor 
Mt.  Higgiuson,  who  was  ins  son  in  law.  This  gen* 
tiemaif  luid  preached  at  GuilftMrd  some  year9.  He 
removed  from  Sayfarook  about  the  year  1643)  was  ono 
of  the  seven  pillars  of  tiie  church  of  Guilford,  and 
assisled  Mr.  Whitfield  in  the  pulpit.  He  never  was 
ordained  at  Guilford,  but  took  care  of  the  flock  till 
the  year  1859,  when  he  purposed  to  go  whh  his 
flunily  to  England.  The  vessel  in  whieh  he  sailed, 
put  into  Salem  harbour  on  account  of  the  weather, 
and  be  was  persuaded  to  settle  in  the  church, 
which  his  fiither  had  planted.  He  was  ordained  their 
pastor,  August,  1660.  *<  Mt^or  Hawthorne,  with  the 
deacons,  imposed  hands  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  neighbouring  churches  and  elders.'' 

Ae^a  rhinister,  Mr.  Higginson  was  hlgMy  respecter 
cd*  That  he  was  very  popular  in  all  the  country 
aippears  from  a  paper  which  Chalmers  published  in 
Mb  political  annals.  -  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Randolph  who,  being  employed  as  a 
i^y,  sent  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  Massa* 
c^usett^.  One  question  was,  Who  ace  the  most 
popular  ^tei^ymen  ?  Answer.  Thacher,  Oxen« 
bridge  and  Higginson.  Dr.  Cotton  father  says, 
likewise,  that  even  when  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
he  preached  with  such  a  manly,  judicious,  pertinent 
vigour,  and  with  so  litde  decay  of  his  intellectual 
jdbilities,  as  was  a  matter  of  }ust  admiration.  Af- 
ter speaking  thus  highly  of  him,  he  says,  that  he 
dliottld  praise  him  still  inore,did  he  not  recollect  the 
sbying  of  a  Gel-man  divine,  Auferte  ignem,  8ic*  i.  e. 
^*  Oh,  brkig  not  the  sparks  of  your  praises  near  me, 
^as  long  as  I  have  any  chaff  left  in  me."  He  is 
tdmAd  of  receiving  such  a  check  from  his  revefend 
fiither  of  Salem ;  but  he  comforts  the  good  man  by 
telling  hi«n  that  he  must  soon  die,  and  then  com- 
pete justice  would  be  done  him  in  adl  the  churches. 
This  was  written  in  1696;  but  Mr.  Higginson  liv- 
ed a  number  of  yea)*s  after :  he  died  in  I'T^S,  aged  93. ' 
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He  preiched  the  election  sermon  m  1663*  He  also 
published  other  occasionsd  discourses,  and  several 
prefaces  to  devotional  books.  His  name,  with  Mr* 
Thachcr's,  is  affixed  to  the  commendation  of  *•  Mor- 
ton?s  memori&L'*  He  ateo  vtrrote  the  attestation  to  tbe 
church  history  of  New  £ngland,  Magnalia  Ameri- 
4(ana,  &c.  wherein  he  gives  a  particular  narrative  of 
the  Mathers.  Of  the  author  of  that  w(»rk  he  thus 
spes^s,  *^  As  I  behold  this,  exemplary  son  of  Hew 
I^ngland,  while  thus  young  and  tender,  at  sueh  a 
n^te  buUding  the  temple  of  God,  and  m  a  few 
inonth$  dispatching  such  a  piece  of  temple  work  as 
this  is,  a  work  so  notably  adjusted  and  adorned,  it 
brings  to  mind  an  epigram  upon  young  Borellus : 

Cuip  juvffii  tantam  dedic  experienti^  lucem. 
Tale  ut  promat  opus,  quam  dabit  ilia  aeni  ? 

As  to  myself,  having  been,  by  the  mercy  of  Gjod, 
now  above  68  years  in  New  England,  and  served 
the  Lord  and  his  people  in  my  weak  measure,  60 
years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  I  may  now  in 
iny  old  age,  say  /  have  seen  all  thai  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  his  people j  and  have  known  the  beginning 
a^d  progress  of  these  churches  unto  this  day  ;  uid 
having  read  over  much  of  Ais  history  I  cannot  but 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God)  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  it." 

%  t  *  •  t 

',  The  last  work  which  appears  withMr.  Higgiason's 
name  is^the  **  Testimony  to  the  order  of  th^  gospel  in 
the  churches  of  New  England,  left  in  the  hands  of  the. 
churches.  By  the  two  most  aged  ministers  of  the 
country,  Mr.  H.  of  Salem,  and  Mr.  H.  of  Ipswich.'* 
HoAB  l*£ONARD,  M.  D.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  elected  into  that  office,  July  13,  1672, 
and  inaugurated  the  lOdi  of  September. 

This  gentleman  was  graduated  at  the  coUiege,  over 
wliich  he  afterwards  presided,  in  1650.  He  went  to 
England,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  he  also 
studied  phy sick, and  received  from  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine*  He 
returned  to  New  England  to  accept  of  an  invitajtion 
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)ie  x^ceired  from  the  Old  South  church  in  Bostoii 
to  be  their  pastor.  Upop  his  anival  he  was  chosei^ 
Co  succeed  president  Chauncy  at  the  cpUegie ;  but 
though  possessed  of  su^cient  learning,  he  wanted 
a  proper  spirit  of  government^  and  som^  odier  on^- 
ifications,  to  niak.e  himself  respectable  ip  the  office, 
prejudices  were  excited  against  him.  The  stu-> 
dents  aU  left  the  college,  and  the  doctor  resigned 
the  chairy  March  15,  1675,  whfch  had  been  truly  a 
thorny  seat*  ^^  Sceptrum  ilium  scholastic^m  plus 
habet  solieitudinis  quam  pulchritudinis»  plus  cur^ 
quam  auri,  plus  impedimenti  quam  argenti.'^* 

His  mind  was  niuch  aflfected  by  this  alter^^on  it| 
his  situation,  and  be  died  a  bf  oken-hearted  man^ 
Nov.  24,  the  sam^  year. 

Dr.  Hoar  married  a  dav^^^i*  Qf  Lord  Lisl<e»  vho 
came  over  the  Atlantick  to  share  his  troubles.  She 
exhibited,  in  her  life,  the .  charms  f^  virtue,  and  the 
[practice  of  piety.     Magnolia. 

HoLTo^s  EiiwARD^  president  of  Harvard  CoU 
lege,  was  bom  in  Boston,  had  the  ru.diments  of  hif 
education  at  the  north  grammar  schod,  and  gradu* 
ated  at  Camlnidge,  A.  D.  1705.  H.e  was  thoseii 
tutor,  1712,  and  the  next  year  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 
poration. "  These  stations  he  filled  with  reputa^- 
tion  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  society  with 
whose  interesili  he  was  so'  nearlv  concerned."  He 
was  invited  to  the  pastoral  office  in  Marblehead, 
1716*  That  ancient  church  divided,  an4  made  twp 
distinct  societies.  Mr.  Qamard  an^  Mr.  Holyokt 
were  the  preachers :  the  one  was  f^etded  at  the  first 
phurch,  the  other  in  a  church  built  for  him.  1  Her^ 
Mr.  Holyoke  oQckted  till  the  year  1737,  and  he 
was  then  elected  presidimt  of  the  college. 

Father  Barnard  8ays,t  M  that  he  went  to  gov.BeU 
cher,  and  asked  him  why  they  chose'  one  Bostoi^ 
minister  ^ter  another,  and  neglected  the  man  who 
was  most  qualified  to  fill  the  ch^  ipf  that  seminary, 

f  Melchior  Adam,  as  quoted  b^  Cotton  Mather. 
■   •      •         .       t  Msa.  peticsme; 

K  k 
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his  worthy  brother  Holyokq.  Hb  eitcfelleticy  zb* 
swered^tbat  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  if  he  were 
assured  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  suspicions  had  been 
spread  of  his.  being  liberal  in  hb  sentiments^  He 
told  him,  that  he  was  more  acquainted  with  him 
than  any  other  person,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  sound 
in  the  faith,*'  Mr.  Holyoke  continued  in  the  chair 
above  thirty  years.  The  college  ftourished  under 
his  g;ovemment.  He  mingled  prudeace  with  a  just 
and  noble  spirit,  and  was  a  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners* His .  erudition  was  considerable  ;  but  he 
chiefly  excelled  as  a  mathematician  and  classical 
scholar.  It  wa^  seldom  be  dould  be  persuaded  to 
commit  any  thing  he  wrote  to  the  press.  The  con- 
vention sermon,  which  hc^  printed  in  1741,  is  an  ad* 
xnirablc  dbcourse.  He  preached  the^i:st  discourse 
at  the  Dudleian  lecture,  sooin  after  the  dei»th  of  the 
founder ;  but  WAuld  not  publish  it.  Nor  would  he 
often  appear  In  the  pulpit  upon  publick  occasions. 
President  Holyoke  died  the  first  week  in  June, 
1769,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
with  every  mark  of  distinction  due  to  siich  a  re* 
spectable  character.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  trensuro' 
Hubbard,  two  members  of  the  corporation,,  and  two 
ininisters  of  the  board  of  overseers,  who  were  not 
of  that  body,  supported  the  pall.  Professw  Sewall 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  latin ;  and  the  next 
Lord's  day  a  sermon  upon  the  occasion  was  preach* 
ed  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Appleton,  which  was  printed, 
with  a  character  of  the  president  annexed,  drawn  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  immedbte  government 
of  the  college. 

HoQKi^x  Thomas,  the  renowned  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Hartford,  Connecticut^  was  bcrni  at  Mar- 
field,  Leicestershire,  in  1586,  educated  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of 
Emanuel  College.  He  was,  in  1626,  a  lecturer  in 
Chelmsford,  Essex  streets  but  not  being  willing;  to 
conform  to  all  the  rites  of  the  church .  of  England, 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  4owA  the  minbtry.     He  af- 
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terwards  kept  school,  and  hsA  for  his  u^er,  John 
Eliot,  who,  in  America,  i/v  as  afterwards  styled  the 
Indian  apostle.  Finding  himself  still  prosecuted  by 
the  spiritual  court,  in  1630,  he  went  over  to 
Holland.  He  there  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ames,  who  declared,  that 
although  he  had  been  acquainted  with  many  scho- 
lars of  divers  nations,  yet  he  never  met  with  'Mr. 
Hooker's  equal  for  preaching,  or  for  disputing. 
JQfr.  Mather  says,  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Cottoii 
were  the  Luther  and  Melancton  of  New  Elngland  : 
he  meant  to  describe  their  different  genius.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  at  this  da}%  to  know  which  was  Me* 
lancton,  or  how  either  resembled  him. 

Mr.  Hooker  arrived  at  Boston,  Sept.  4,  1633,  in 
the  Griffin,  gov.  Haynes,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone 
being  his  fellow  passengers.  In  October  Mr.  H. 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newtown.  In 
June,  1636,  he  went  witli  his  church  above  a  hun- 
dred  miles,  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivec 
Connecticut.  Here  he  was  the  chief  instrument  of  be* 
ginning  another  colony.  Had  this  divine  been  call- 
ed to  the  church  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Haynes  had  no 
rival  in  gov.  Winthrop,  it  is  most  probable  they 
would  hav.e  continued  with  their  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  often  visited  Boston ;  and  whenever 
he  preached,  his  great  fame  drew  crowded  assem* 
blies.  This  great  man  died,  July  7,  1647.  Mr. 
Cotton  said,  that  he  did  *<Agmen  ducere  et 
dominari  in  concionibus,  gratia  spiritus  sancti  et 
virtute  plenis;''  and  that  he  was '^  vir  solertis  et 
acerrimi  judidi.*'  A  very  full  memoir  of  Mr. 
Hoc^Lcr  has  been  written  by  the  grandson  of  Mr. 
Cotton,who  calls  him  the  light  of  the  western  church- 
es. It  makes  part  of  the  Magnalia,  and  is  also 
printed  in  a  separate  volume. 

Many  volumes  of  Mr.Hooker*s  sermons  were  print- 
ed; most  of  them  are  now  oqt  of  print.  One  volume 
on  John  xvU.  is  yet  preserved  among  us,  and  certain 
of  his  polemical  writings.  His  most  famou9  work  is 


^i^WaTTefoiehurichim^hnei  the  firstcbpy  was  sent 
ta  England  in  a  vessel  which  was  lost.  The  ^copy 
itrhicfa  #e  now  have;  wants  the  finishiBg  hand  t^llK 
.authort  biit  is  a lirork  of  gi^eat merit  andrtaeaicii. 
He  was*  a  friend  to  iheconsoclatoon  of  churches.  He 
also  gives  mofc  authority  to  ^  elders  than  wm 
evtf  lUiowed  bjrtfur  fittfaers  df  the  Massachuactts 
colony.  ^ 

HoopbA  WittiAtf  V99A  born  isA  edocatied  in 
Scotland.  After  he  arrived  at  Boston,  be  was  enu 
{doyed  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  ({entlenian's  fionHy  a 
few  miles  from  the  town«  Hift  oratory  at  fab  &it 
setting  out  as  a  preach^  gained  him  vast  applause. 
A  number  having  engaged  him  to  setde  with  them 
as  their  minbtfer,  built  a  house  fmr  puUick 
worship  at  New  or  Wedt  Boston,  and  crdaioed  him 
the  pastor  df  it;  Bdt  upon  a  vacancy  hi^^ening  in 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston^  he  disgusted  his  pttfuh* 
loners  by  accepting  an  invitation  from  that  cfaurehj 
and  askhig  a  Amission  from  hb  own  :  limy  howe* 
ver  granted  it.  He  embarked  far  Engbndt  and 
having  received  episcopal  ordination  he  returacd  to 
Boston;  and  officiated  as  minbter  of  Tnhity  Cfaurcfa 
till  hb  death  in  1767. 

Hopictars  £dwari>,  govemour  of  Cmmecticut} 
bom  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  160O,  was  brouglit  up 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  lived  in  that  cky  in  a 
handsonie  style,  with  the  esteem  and  a&ction  of 
the  people;  He  married  the  daughter  of  Thjeof^- 
Ins  Eaton,  esq.  with  whom  he  remoVed  to  Neilr 
England ;  and  when  the  company  went  frbtii  Mas. 
sachusett^bay  to  Ccmnecticut  river,  hie  Was  one  whd 
fixed  at  Hartford,  and  became  a  pUlar  and  ruler  of 
that  colony. 

He  was  exemplary  for  his  piety,  integrity  and 
charity.  In  his  publick  character  he  did  every  thmg 
to  maintain  peac^,  as  wfeU  as  to  execifte  justice. 
He  had  to  combat  with  many  evils^  not  only  in  sub* 
duing  the  wilderness^  but^th  others,  which  gavea 
wound  to  the  i^pirit;   an  incurable demtntia had 
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beiifced  HHt  hmm  oi  his  wife^  A  tkettiik  tunc  that 
lie  WIS  slifaject  to  pultnonary  <Spmpbiiita.  The  lat- 
tcr  he  could  beaf  with  rtt^^tion;  for  whaftare  the 
iiifiniiitie8;of  the  body  compiled  with  tiib  trials  of 
^he  heart!  ^*I  jprooiised  my8elf» " said  he^^' too  much 
coDtent  in  this  relation  and  enjoymebt;  and  the 
Lord  Will  makb  me. to  bioWi  that  this  world  ^Kkll 
not  afford  it  me.'* 

.  Upon  thie  deafch  of  his  tlder  brother  it  was.ne* 
cessary  that  he  should  return  to  Eln^and>  and  he 
vms  therfe  a  &vOQrite  of  the  ruling  power.  He  was 
soon  appointed  warden  of  the  fleet,  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  and  also  choaten  meihber  of  par^ 
Imnseiit.  iits  friends,  in  New  England  were  un- 
willing to  lose  such  a  man  from  their  plantation  i 
but  they  derived  much  bdiefit  from  his  services  in 
the  mother  country.  He  i^s  eminently  qualified 
for  every  publick  employment ;  was  the  friend  of 
learning  and  religion ;  and  having  ei3^oyed  the  luxu- 
ry of  doing  good  while  he  lived,  .his  Virtues  bios- 
scrnied  on  his  sepulcltf  e.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
MarclH  1657^  leaving  a  large  estate  in  New  England 
for  pious  and  charitable  uses^  After  mentioning 
certain  legacies  in  his  will,  he  bequeathed  the  re- 
inamder  to  ^'  encourage  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of 
teaming,  both  at  the  grammar  school,  and  at  coI« 
lege,  for  the  poUick  service  of  the  country  in  fu- 
ture times.  ^' 

He  also  gave  500  pounds  out  of  his  estate  in  Eng- 
land **  for  the  prdmoting  die  kii^om  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  earth. '^ 
This  donation  was^  by  a  decree  of  chancery,  1710, 
paid  to  Harvard  College.  The  interest,  given  in 
New  England  was  estimated  at  1000  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  has  been  appropriated  to  the  suppcfrt  of 
the  grammar  scho<4s  in  New  HaVen^  Hartford  and 
Hadley.  A  ei^rtain  part  of  the  income  at  the  disposal 
of  die  corpdration  of  Harvard  College  is  given  to  th^ 
master  of  ^  schools  in  Cambridge,  acceding  to 
the  number  of  gfannkar  schobHrs ;  a  certain  part  ia 
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books  to  ^e  best  scholars  of  the  uniirersitf ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  it  to  students  in  divinity,  who 
reside  at  the  college,  bachelors  of  arts,  upon  this 
condition, that  each  one  should  read  four  theological 
dissertations  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Mn  Hopkins  was  elected  govemour  of  Connect- 
icut while  he  was  in  England.  He  was  in  the  of- 
fice the  year  he  died.  He  was  also  one  that  form* 
ed  the  union  of  the  New  England  colonies,  l&i3« 
His  name  is  signed  to  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion.  Gov.  Winthrop  was  the  first  president.  Jn 
1644,  the  hon.  Edward  Hopkins  of  Connecticut. 
HazariPs  CoUectitm. 

Hopkins  Samuel,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Waterbu- 
ry,  Connecticut,  educated  at  Yale  College,  which 
he  entered  in  the  year  1:737,  being  then  16  years 
old.  Having  received  the  honours  of  that  semina- 
ry, he  was  settled  at  a  place  on  the  Housatonick 
river,  since  called  Great  barrington,  the  28th  of 
December,  1743.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  the. 
church  in  this  place  25  years,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
vited to  Newport  by  the  people  of  the  first  congre-i 
gational  church ;  was  ordained  their  minister,  T770, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  1776,  when 
the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island. 
From  this  time  to  the  year  1780,  he  travelled  over 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts^  preaching  to  desti- 
tute  flocks,  as  his  local  situation  admitted.  When 
his  flock  returned  to  Newport,  he  also  returned 
with  them,  and  preached  to  their  edification  even  to 
old  age.     He  died  the  latter  end  of  the  yew  1803. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  ki.his 
profession,  a  profound  metaphysician,  eminent  as  a 
writer  of  polemick  divinity,  but  more  eminent  as 
the  head  ^  a  denomination  of  chrktian  profeas<H^ 
which  have  greatly  increased  in  >)ew  £ngland» 
From  his  own  account  of  them,  **  they  are  the  most 
sounds  consistent,  thorough  Calvinists,  who  in  gen* . 
eral  sustain  as  good  a  character,  as  to  their  moraii* 
ty,  preaching  and  personal  religion,  as  my  MX  of- 
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clergymen  whatever,  and  are  most  popular  where 
there  appears  to  be  the  most  attention  to  religion : 
and  at  the  same  time  are  the  most  hated,  opposed 
and  spoken  against,  by  arminians,  deists  and  per- 
sons who  have  no  religion.*'  We  may  allow  some* 
thing,  perhaps,  for  his  own  prejudice  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  that  have  gone  out  against  them*  They 
certainly  may  reckon  in  their  number  «ome  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  celebrated  divines  of  our  coun- 
try.* 

Howard  Simeon,  D..D.  was  graduated  at  Har« 
Vard  College,  A.  D.  1753.  Soon  after  receiving 
the  honours  of  that  seminary,  he  was  elected  to  the 
tutor^ip,  for  which  place  he  had  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions. He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  had  a  pleasant 
manner,  of  giving  instruction,  and  mingled  conde- 
scending manners  with  a  proper  spirit  of  goveriiw 
ment*  He  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  west 
church  in  Boston,  after  the  death  of  the  great  Dr^ 
Mayhcw.  His  ordination  was  6th  of  May,  1768,. 
and  for  a  course  of  years  he  diffused  his  light  for 
the  edification  of  a  people,  who  gave  him  lively  to- 
kens of  their  affection,  and  to  whom  his  memory  is. 
dear.  He  waa  an  example  of  that  simplicity  and. 
godly  sincerity  which  his  preaching  made  essenUal 
to  the  life  of  a  christian.  His  sermons  were  me- 
thodical, full  of  good  sentiments  and  judicious  re- 
marks ;  perspicuous  and  evangelical.    He  ba^  ,not 

*  His  various  publications  are  three  sermons,  Rom.  iii.  5|  6, 
^  sin  an  advantage  to  the  universe)  and  yet  this  no  excuse 
fcr  sin,  or  encouragemept  to  it,"  1759  ;  ^  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,"  1765,  Svo. ;  a  sermon  upon  ^  the. 
high  and  glorious  character  of  Christ,"  Heb.  iii.  U  176S  ;  a  ser* 
mon  tiom.  vii.  7 ;  ditto  John  i.  13,  same  year.  The  true  state 
and  character  of  the  unregenerate,  &c.  1769,  Svo. ;  animadvert 
sions  on  Mr.  Han's  dialogue,  fcc.  1770,  pamphlet,  31  pages; 
^  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  with  an  appemfiz 
containing  replies  to  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Hemmenway,'* 
1773  ;  <«  a  dialogue  concemtng  the  African  slavery,"  1776 ;  '«an 
inquiry  ooncertiing  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,"  1763  ;  ^  Bo* , 
dyof  «rimly>  2  vda.  Svo«  1793. 

SkctcliM  of  Dr.  JUofiJam*  UJc.    H^tU  Mcrmon. 
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the  striking  talents  which  dnw  cfowded  anditortfi^ 
nor  an  es^se  and  grace  in  delivery ,  byt  he  had  weigltt 
and  dignity  in  his  compositioni  and  *'  spoke  as  ta 
^ise  men."  Upon  certain  occasions  he  could  maii^ 
ifest  spirit  and  animation,  Qr  an  ^n^^rgy  -which 
made  the  subject  interesting  and  arrested  atbentioflu 
He  grew  in  reputation  as  he  advanced  in  ycfyrsi 
which  is  a  remark  not  often  made  upon  ininistets 
in  the  decline  of  Ufe>  but  applies  tp  the  oharacter 
of  this  worthy  man. 

.  Dr«  Howard  was  a  niember  of  many  societies  liy 
the  promotion  of  learning,  piety  and  humanity.  Of 
several  he  was  an  active  and  useful  officer*  He  wal 
fellow  of  Harvard  College,  from  the  year  1^80  to 
1804 ;  and  secretary  tp  ^  board  of  overset's*  A 
member  of  the  American  atademy  of  juts  and  aci- 
ences ;  of  the  society  for  propagating  tiie-  goapd 
among  Indians,  and  others,  in  Nprtii  America  ;  vk^ 
president,  of  the  humane  society ;  alsp  pne  of  tfaa 
counsellprs  of  the  congregational  society  for  auiusV 
ter's  widows.  Whatevier  he  Ufidertook  be  pes* 
formed  with  fidelity  ;  wherever  )ie  was  knbwn  ht 
was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  Augtist  12^1804* 
President  WiUard*  his  particulaf  friend,  preached 
a  discourse  the  iiftemoon  of  bis  fun^ral.f  : 

HqwK  Sir  Wiilxa^c,  arrived  in  Boston  inMajr; 
1775,  with  Gi^nerals  Burgoyne  and  Clinton,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  British  troops^ 
by  order  of  Gen.  Gage,  bad  fought  Lexington  bat« 
tie,  April  19.  He  began  his  military  exploits,  the 
next  month  after  his  arrival,  with  the  battle  of  Buq^ 
ker  hill.  He  nev^r  made  any  further  progt^ess  ia 
Massachusetts.  In  March  1776,  he  departed  f&r  Hali^ 
fax,  with  all  his  forpes  ;^  thence  hp  went  to  New- York,^ 
and  for  several  ye^s  conducted  the  A|ner)can  jvar, 

•  His  publications  were  few.  Though  often  solicUed  to  prim 
his  (liiicourscs,  he  was  prevailed  upon  only  in  certain  instances; 
an  artillery  eVction  sermon,  1773  ;  tht  election  sermon,  1779  l 
a  sermon  aftt  r  tlu  death  of  his  wife  ;  one  u^n  the  death  of  Dr* 
Wlnthrop  of  Cambridge  j  and  a  discourao  addrcaaed  to  Uie  free^ 
masons, 
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li4ving^  obtaioed  a  temporaiy  po^snsidn  of  niiladel^ 
phk,  be  embarked  for  England,  in  the  spring  of  1778, 
Ifaring  the  further  prosecution*  of  tibe  war  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

Gen.  Howe  stfqceeded  %o  the  chief  command  of 
llie  British  army  in  America,,  on*  the  departure  of 
gen*.  Gage^ .  and  had  a  commission  to  be  govemour 
of  the.  provvice  of  Massachusetts; 

A  ktter  from  gen.  Lee,  while  he  wasr  a  prisoner 
at  New- York  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
officer. 

*'  From  my  first  acqtaintance  with  Mr.  Howe 
I  liked  him,  I  thought  him  friendly^  ^candid^ 
good  nstiired,  brave  and  rather  sensible  than  oth^ 
erwisie ;'  but  a  corrupt,  or  more  properly  no  edu- 
<ation,  the  reigning  idolatr}''  of  die  English,  espe- 
cially the  soldiery,  for  every  sceptred  calf,  wolf, 
hog  or  ass,  have  totally  perverted  his  understanding 
«nd  heart,  that  private  friendship  has'not  force  suf* 
ficient  to  k^ep  the  door  open  for  the  admittance  of 
Hiercy  towards  political  heretics. — He  is  the  most 
indolent  of  mortEil^,'  never  took  further  pains  to 
examine  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  thati  merely  fo  recollect  that 
Great  Britain  was  said  to  be  the  mother  country, 
George  the  third,  king  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  Par- 
liament  was  called  the  representative  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  that  the  king  and  parliament  formed  the  su- 
preme  power  ;  that  a  supreme  power  is  absolute 
and  uncontroulable  ;  that  all  resistance  must  con^- 
sequently  be  rebellion  ;  but  above  all  he  was  a 
toldier  and  bound  to  obey  in  all  cases  whatever  ;— 
these  were  his  notions,  and  this  his  logic. — Never* 
poor  mortal  thrust  into  station^  was  surrounded  by 
such  fools  and  scoundrels.  McKenzie,  Balfour, 
Galloway,  were  his  counsellors,  they  urged  him 
to  all  his  acts  of  harshness,  they  were  his  scribes. 
All  the  vile  stuff  which  was.  issued  to  the  as- 
tonished  world  were  theirs.  I  believe  be  scarcely 
ever  read  the  letters  he  signed.    I  can  assure  you 

il 


a9  ft  fact,  ^t  he  never  nead  the  cwiont  proctama* 
'  tion  issued  at  the  head  of  Elk,  till  three  days  site? 
it  wa^  publt$lied.  He  is  naturally  good  humoured^ 
complaisant,  but  illiterate,  indolent  to  the  last  de^ 
gree,  except  as  an  executive  soldier,  in  which 
capacity  he  H  all  fire  and  activity  ;  and  brave  and 
cool  as  Julius  Caesar.  His  understanding  is  rather 
good  than  otherwise,  but  was  utterly  confounded 
aind  stupified  by  the  immensity  of  the  task  imposed 
on  Mm.  He  shat  his  eyes,  fought  his  battles,  cbank 
his  bottle,  &c.  advised  with  his  counsellors,  rtteiv* 
ed  his  orders  from  North  and  Germaine,  one  more 
absurd  than  the  other,  took  Galloway's  opinion, 
shut  his  eyesy  fought  again,  and  I  suppose  is  now  t^ 
be  called  to  account  for  acting  according  to. his  io^ 
structiens.  I  believe  his  eyes  are  now  opened,  and 
be  sees  he  has  been  an  instrument  <^  wickedoeas 
and  folly.*^ 

HvBBAED  WiLtiAK,  was  in  the  first  ckssctf 
graduates  at  Harvard  College,  1642*  In  the  boidc 
of  ^'  Wonder-working  providences"  mention  mb 
made  of  William  Hubbard,  one  of  the  repreaoola. 

*  Hew  just  thi8observation,wheti  we  consider  the  reception  he 
met  with  in  Great  Britain  !  Lord  Germaine  laid  all  the  ill  succett 
of  the  campaign  in  1777  upon  him ;  and  his  friend  Gallowaf  wtf 
the  chief  evidence  against  him.  Israel  Maiudoity  the  secretarf  of 
Germaine)  was  also  employed  to  write  virnlent  pamphlets  u>ren<* 
der  the  general's  character  odious.  Howe  had  advocates  inUia 
house  of  commons  ;  his  old  friends  in  the  minority,  who  blamed 
him  for  serving  m  America,  took  his  part  against  the  minister  ; 
lord  Germaine's  orders  and  instrqctions  were  the  subject  of  their 
phillppick,  and  they  were  powerful  enough  to  make  that  miniat^MP 
cetire*  In  the  examination  before  the  house  of  commons^  how* 
ever,  the  general's  conduct  did  not  appear  much  to  his  credit.  A 
man  may  make  an  excellent  captain  of  grenadiers,  who  has  no 
talents  to  command  an  army.  If  one  half  of  GaUoway 'a  evidemiA 
were  true,  he  was  the  most  unfit  man  to  bring  America  into  sub- 
jection they  could  have  chosen.  What  is  a  litde  remarkable»  a 
private  letter  of  a  British  officer  when  the  army  was  in  Boston, 
«/  Has  this  expression,  <»  Gen.  Howe  don't  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to 
conquer  America."  This  agrees  with  Galloway's  acoouat, 
though  nothing  can  excuse  the  perfidy  of  that  man,  the  aatelliie 
of  the  minister  of  war,  whose  own  ignorance  and  gross  absunfi- 
ties,  were  more  glaring  than  gen*  Howe's. 


fives  in  the  getteral  oouit,  firom  the  toira  of  Ipvwich. 

It  IS  said,  he  was  amoiig  the  most  able  speakers  in 

the  assembly  1637.    One  gentleman  from  Salem 

was  sdlowed  to  be  more  fluent,  but  none  more  solid 

imd  argumentative.    This  gentleman  is  supposed 

to  have  been  father  to  the  subject  of  this  articlep 

Who  was  teacher  of  the  church  in  Ipswich  till  his 

Beath.     The  year  of  his  ordination  I  have  never 

been  able  to  obtain ;    the  records  of  the  church 

of  Ipswich  not  being  preserved*     His  gravestone 

is  not  to  be  found,  and  none  of  the  present  gen* 

eration  can  recollect    much    about   him.      The 

oldest  men  in  the  town,  who  tell  of  those  fomu 

^er   divines   that    were    contemporary,    such   aa 

Rogers*  Norton,  Cobbet,  8cp«  whose  manner  of 

preaching  they  Imve  heard  their  fathers  describet 

have  no  impressiofis  made  upon  their  minds  oC 

the  character  of   Mr.   Hubbard,    who  certainljr 

Ht'as  far  many  yesrs  the  most  eminent  minister 

-in  the  county  of  ^ssex  ;    equal  to  any  in  thf 

'province  for  learning  and  oandour,  and  superiour 

.to  all  hia  contemporaries  lui  ft  writer*    Perlaps  he 

.was  Aot  so  fervent  a  preacher  as  some.    He  might 

iViant  a  voice  and  manner,  or  that  animation  in  the 

pulpit  which  some  preachers  have,  and  which  wi|jl 

be  more  talked  of,  than  the  still  sound  of  wisdom* 

.Or  perhaps  he  lived  too  loi\g  for  his  reputaticn^* 

.When a  man's  Ufe  is  cut  shoift  in  the  midst  of  h]^ 

.days  and  useftilness,  the  expellencies  of  his  name 

and  character  are  the  subject  of  remark  for  manjr 

generations.    If  mother  continues  to  old  age,  and 

imental  imbecilities  aucceed  the  v^n  vigorous  i%- 

teltect,  he  isTemembered  only  in  the  last  stage  ^ 

-fife,  and  he  drops  ia^o  the  grave  without  emotions 

of  ^sorrow.    His  name  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the 

jneighboui'bood  where  he  dwelt;    but  those   at  e 

disteRce,  who  have  heard  of  hb  fame  when  he  ufh 

peued  upon  the  stage  with  engaging  vktue,  cr  read 

liis  works  with  del'^ht^  wi^b  to  know  what  wer£ 

the  more  minute  parts  of  liis  character. 
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these  observations  Appty  generiAk^ 
lidt,  they  certainly  apply  to  the  subject  of  this  m^ 
itaoir.  He  b*  been  quoted  by  afli  who  giveae* 
counts  of  New.  England,  biJtfew,  very  few  nortkies 
of  him  are  in  tbe  records  of  the  toWn,  whefeh^ 
isjpent  his  days.*  * 

'  In  the  year  1676  Mr.  Hubbard  preached  ti^ 
elcctioh  sermon,  which  is  among  the  very  jgood 
ones  published  during  that  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  ministers  who  bore  testimony  against 
the  old  church  in  Boston,  when  they  settled  Ma 
Davenport ;  also,  when  the  general  assembly  ap- 
proved of  the  act^  of  the  first  church,  and  censured 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  church,  commonly 
called  the  Old  Sou^.  The  division  excited  npoft 
this  occasion  interested  the  passions  of  the  peoj^ 
mt  large,  so  as  to  givl^  a  new  complexion  to  pob- 
lick  affairs.  IMost  of  die  deputies,  who  liad.  so 
severely  censured  t)ie  brfSthren^  who  built  tfae  Old 
South  church,  for  tfiew  spirit  of  ifmwadmy  aaS 
leading  the  good  old  fdth  of  their  fathers^  were  Je^ 
but,  and  liew  n^emb^rb  chosen.  The  town  of  Ifs- 
wich  took  an  acdve  part  in  this  matter ;  and  Mr. 
Hubbard^s  influence  had  considerable  effirct  upoDi 
their  proceedings. 

In  1682,  Mr.' Hubbard  is  brought  to  view  as  die 
historian  of  Massachusetts.  He  received  some  re  • 
Nvard  from  the  publick  for  his  useful  work.  The 
following  vote  is  copied  from  the  records  of  tjbe 
^neral  coiirt,  October  1 1'. 

<^  Whereas  it  hath  been  thought  necessary  and  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us^  to  take  duie  notice  of  ali 
octurrehces  and  passages  of  God's  providence  tOr 
wards  the  people  of  this  jurisdiction,  aince  their 
first  arrival  in  these  parts,  which  may  remmn  to  pos- 
terity, and  that  the  rev.  Mrl  William  Hubbard  h«h 
taken  pain&  to  compile  a  hiAory  of  this  nalives 
which  the  court  doth  with  thankfulness  acknowledge, 
and  as  a  manifestation  thertof,  do  hereby  order  the 

•  See  Mr.  Prisbie's  letters,  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  x.  page  35, 


to  pftjr  unto  hifttithe  sum  of  fifty  poimdfi 
in  >  money  I  he  tranacribing  it  fauiy  into«  hook,  that 
itmty  be  the  mote  easily  perused,  ia  ocder  to  tte 
-aBtis£u:tion  of  this  courts*' 
*  In  1684  Mr.  Hubbard  presided  at  the  commence* 
talent.  This  was  after  the  death  of  president  Ro- 
gers. But  though  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  ia  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Senatus  Academicus  saw  fit  to 
3cnd  for  a  minister  firom  the  county  of  £ssex  ;  so 
a«spectable  was  his  xharacter  among  the  literary 
nlen  of  his  profession. 

.  .The  pubbcaiaoQs  of  Mr.  Hubbard  were  not  very 
«aimeit>us»  They  consist  of  several  volumes  in 
duodecimo ;  of  which  are  a  narrative  of.  the  In* 
^iftn  wars  ;  Memoirs  of  major  gen«  Dcnnison,  &q. 
:Bttt  his  chief  attenticm  was  paid  to  his  ms.  history, 
'"wlwh  was  composed  upon  the  plan  of  Winthrop's 
ijouraal.  For  some  reason  or  other  neither  of  these 
iDtiSs.  were  permitted  to  be  seen  by  the  publick,  till 
lately  tiie  journal  has  been  printed.  In  all  his  his- 
rtoriea  Mr.  Hubbard  appears  a  steady  friend  to  the 

-  cop^otion  of  die  churches.     He  expressed  indig<- 
;iiant  feelings  at  the  erection  of  the  church  in  Brattle- 

street)  upon  a  more  liberal  plan  than  our  fathers 
.  were  willing  to  adopt. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  said  ia  his  ms.  history, 
svhich  only  comes  down  to  1680,  but  he  speaks 
pointedly  in  his  private  letters  to  several  gentlemen, 

-  and  in  the  last  tMng  he  published,  his  Dying  testi- 
mony to  the  order  of  the  churches,  which  he  wrote 

-jointly  with  Mr.  Higginson  of  Salem.    He  died 

*  Sept.  24th,  1704,  aged  83. 

HvKTriTGToii  Saxuxl,  govemour  of  .Connect!- 

*  cut,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Huntington,  esq.  of 
'Windham,  and  descended  from  an  honourable  aad 
nspectable  family.     His  eitfly  years  were  distin- 

*  gushed  by  incUcations  of  an  excellent  understand- 
ing and  a  taste  for  mental  improvea^ent.    Without 

*'liie  advantage  of  an  edueation  at  any  university,  or 
the  assistance  of  p^dfiessional  studies^  he  acquired  ^ 
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cdmpetent  knowledge  of  law,  and  kai^g  fixediit 
Korwich,  he  in  a  few  years  becatne  emineiyl:  in-liilr 
^profession,  in  1764,  be  was  a  representattre  totftfe 
general  assembly,  and  the  year  following  attomefi 
general.  In  1774,  he  was  appdi^^ed  a^sS^tam  judge 
in  the  superiour  court.  In  1775,  he  was  elected  m 
counsellor  and  «:' delegate  to  congress.  In  lTf% 
he  was  president  of  tibat  illustrious  body«  When 
the  time  expired  for  which  he  was  chosen  iiito  Ike 
national  councils,  he  resumed  his  seat  dptei  Ite 
bench.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  rf 
the  state  and  lieut.  govemour.  He  succeeded  gov« 
Griswold  as  chief  magistrate  in  1786,  and  wis  an- 
nually re-elected  until  his  death,  Jan.  8.  1796. 

*^  His  natural  disposition  was  mild  and  amiable; 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  ingratiating  ztiA 
exemplary.  Tbit  prosperity  of  the  state  during  Us 
administration,  the  flourishing  conditiofi  of  its  gitS 
and  military  interests,  are  unequivocal  teatimoBies 
of  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  which  he  presided* 

As  a  professor  of  religion,  a  constant  2ittendanC 
upon  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  he  manifested 
an  unvarying  faith  in  its  doctrines  and  joyful  h^>es 
in  its  promises." 

The  govemour  left  no  chiidren.  Mrs.  H.  died; 
June  4, 17»4,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  rev.  Ebeneker  Devotion  rf 
Windham.     Strong^s  sermon. 

Humphrey  John  was  early  engaged  in  the  settle^ 
ment  of  the  New  England  plantations.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  patentees  from  the  council  trf  Pljr- 
mouth.  He  married  the  lady  Susan,  daughter  td 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  brought  her  witiii  Aek  chil* 
dren  to  Massachusetts  bay  in  16S8;  and  was  in^* 
mediately  chosen  assistant.  He  fixed  kis  ludaita:- 
tion  at  Lynn,  or  Saugus.  The  spot  of  ground 
which  he  cultivated  lies  on  the  old  road  betw^ 
Boston  and  Salem.  In  1640,  he  was  about  rcxfLoy* 
ing  to  the  Bahama  islands,  but  altared  im  ^purpOM 
upon  hearing  that  New  Providence  was  takes  ^ 
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tte  Spniatds^  Having  met  wkb  some  losses  by 
fire,  and  his  estate  being  otherwise  impaired,  he  re- 
tamed  to  England.  Lady  Moody  purchased  his 
plantation  at  Saugus.*    Hutchinson. 

HvTcHiiisoN  Thomas,  governour of  Massachu- 
aetta  Bay^  was  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  most 
asicient  and  honourable  families  in  New  England. 
Se^erri  of  ^e  name  held  offices  of  honour  and  trust 
under  the  old  charter ;  others  were  of  his  majesty's 
council  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  esq.  iather  of  the 
govemour,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  was 
<2olonel  of  the  first  regiment  in  Suffolk,  and  a  coun* 
acUor  from  1714  to  1739,  the  year  of  his  death.  He 
waa  the  man  who  seized  the  famous  capt.  Kidd 
when  he  resisted  the  officers  of  tusticesentto  arrest 
tim.  His  son  gives  a  brief  delineation  of  his  cha« 
racter  in  saying  **  I  wish  that  many  of  his  posterity 
iaay  aa  justly  deserve  the  character  of  true  friends 
to  dieir  country.  Regardless  of  the  frowns  of  a 
governour,  or  the  threats  of  the  people,  he  spoke 
and  voted  according  to  his  judgment,  attaching 
]»imaclf  to  no  party  any  further  than  he  found  their 
measures  tend  to  the  publick  interest."  Col.  Hutch- 
ittscm  left  several  children.  Neither  of  them  dis- 
covered talents  or  ambition  except  the  eldest,  who 
ia  the  subject  oi  this  memoir.  This  gentleman 
uaaaed  through  strange  vicissitudes ;  at  one  tinie 
Be  was  the  most  popular  character  in  Massachusetts, 
ilt  another  the  object  of  publick  abhorrence. 

Mr.  H.  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  aorth  grammar  school,  and  was  admitted  into 
Htfvard  College  when  he  was  only  12  years  of  age. 
His  progress  in  literature  was  the  subject  of  notice 
and  applause^     In  1727  he  was  graduated ;  but  in* 

^  Tbia  bdf  made  herself  notorious  in  the  earlf  settlement  of 
like  country.  She  w%s  member  of  the  church  in  Salemi  but  ve- 
rj  soon  renounced  infant  baptism.  She  was  admonished,  and 
Mm  persisted  in  her  opinion.  To  avoid  further  trouble  she  re- 
iMfsAto  one  of  the  Dutch  j^antatioos. 
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st^d  of  following  kit  studies  and  entering  one  of  th^ 
professions,  as  was  expected,  he  applied  himself  tor 
merchandize.     It  seemed  to  be  the  most  ardent  de- 
sire of  his  soul  to  acquire  property  •-    Ambition  and 
avarice  frequently  agitate  the  same  breast ;  and  he 
might  attach  to  importance  of  character  to  wealth, 
which  would  enable  him  to  gain  any  distinction  be 
wanted  as  he  advanced  in  life.    He  did  not  succeed 
in  his  commercial  pursuits,  but  rather  diminifihed 
than  augmented  to  his  patrimony.  His- fellow  townsf. 
men  regarded  him  more  for  his  probity  and  honouf 
than  for  his  mercantile  skill ;  they  thought  him  ca- 
pable of  transacting  publick  business,  and  by  their 
favour  he  was  stimulated  to  bend  his  mind  wholly 
to  the  study  of  history  and  political  constitution^^ 
He  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  Boston  in  1738,  and 
conducted  with  so  much  prudence  and  fidelity,  that 
he  was  appointed  by  the  town  their  agent  to  man- 
age very  important  business  in  Great  Britain,  which 
he  undertook,   and  settled  to  their  satisfaction. 
y     When  he  returned  from  London,  he  was  chosen'^one^ 
1)^7     of  the  representatives  of  Boston  for  the  general 
^.J.R.  \^  court,  and  was  annually  elected  to  the  same  o&ce^ 
;j       /^54.hi^till  he  was  advanced  to  the  council  board.     In  the 

house  of  representatives  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion»  He  had  the  charms  of  oratory  beyond  any 
man  in  the  assembly.  There  was  equal  fluency  and 
pathos  in  his  mafiner;  he  could  be  argumentative 
and  smooth.  He  was  active,  diligent,  plausible* 
and  upon  all  occasions  seemed  to  be  influenced  by 
public  spirit  more  than  selfish  considerations.  Some 
who  admired  him  for  his  good  qualities  were  after- 
wards of  a  different  opinion,  and  wondered  how.  he 
could  conceal  his  views  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
or  with  the  mask  of  dissimulation.  In  1747  he  ^9$ 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  ;  but  had  the  same  in- 
fluence among  the  members  as  when  he  led  \u  their 
debates.  At  this  period  the  country  was  much 
embarrassed  by  tlie  publick  debt.  The  nominal 
value  of  which  was  above  2,000,000  pounds,  and 
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tbQ  provision  made  for  redeeming  it  less  than  0DO,OOO 
pounds>     All  classes  of  people,  except  speculators^ 
suffered  bejrond  description.     Especially  the  cler* 
gjr,  and  widows,  or  orphans,  whose  paternal  inher*. 
itance  had  been  sunk  by  the  depreciation  of  current 
nioney*     All  complained,  but  none  could  suggest 
a  method  to  do  justice,   till  Mr.  H.  pointed  out  » 
Way  of  serving  the  publick,  which  made  him  con- 
ceive h^imself  to  be  the  prince  of  politicians.     The^ 
^  abbUtion  of  old  tenor,**  and  *'  introduction  of  a 
jixed  currency,**  he  relates   in  his  history  without 
sparing  any  account  of  his  own  exertions.   He  pro- 
posed the  plan  to  gov.*  Shirley,  who  approved  it ! 
jr<?  dien  offered  the  same  to  the  members  of  the 
bouse,  who  were  too  shortsighted  to  comprehend 
it !  Out  of  respect  to  the  speaker,  they  appointed  a 
Committee  to  examine  what  it  might  be  !  The  plan, 
however,   which  their  most  experienced  members 
were  dit^osed  to  reject,  which  ,the  most  politidc 
thougtit  ridiculous,    which  seemed  impracticable 
by  mien  engaged  in  commerce,  *was  at  last  by  hit 
exerticMis  adopted,  and  found  upon  trial  to  be  %vis^ 
ind  judicious.     The  moneder  of  frightful  mein  was 
sodn  changed  to  the  fair  form  of  benevolence,  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  the  fruits  of  industry  j  or  riches  to 
individuals,  and  honour  to  the  community.     The 
bill  passed  in  the  year  1749.     At  the  succeeding 
Section,  Mr.  H.  was  chosen  a  member  of  his  ma- 
jesty's council ;  but  was  still  an  advocate  for  the 
cause  of  the  people  on  some  occasions,  though  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  prerogative.     When  tlie  ex* 
cise  act  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  council,   Mr.  Hutchinson, 
with  that  excellent  man,  chief  justice  Sewall,  op- 
posed it  with  all  their  influence.     In  the  pamphlet 
Called  *^  the  monster  of  monsters,"  which  was  a  sa- 
tirical description  of  the  speeches  made  upon  the 
excise  act  in  the  general  court,  Hutchinson  is  cliar- 
jicterised  as  the  friend  of  liberty.      He  is  styled 
Madame  Gracchia :   for  the  assembly  is  supposed 

M  m 
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to  C9im9t  of  ladies,  old  and  young,  orators  &r  &eed 
s^nd  fair  spoken,  with  a  goodly  number  of  scolds.^ 
The  act  was  so  unpopular  that  Shirley  negatived  it» 
thougji  it  was  well  known  that  in  his  heart  he  ap<f 
proved  the  thing.  Mr*  H.  maintained  his  populad^. 
some  years,  after  this.  He  was  then  judge  of  pro* 
bate,  having  succeeded  bis  uncle  Eldward  Hutchin«; 
son,  who  died  in  175SU  His  conduct  ia  this  offio^ 
had  endeared  him  to  many.  He  was  tender  and 
compassionate^  had  a  generous  sympathy  with  the 
children  of  affliction,  and  often  wiped  the  tear  irom 
the  eye  of  the  mourner*  In  1758,  he  was  ap|Moint« 
ed  lieut.  governour,  which  gave  pleasure  to^  all 
classes  of  people :  his  deportment  gave  hiia  %, 
further  interest  in  their  affections.  He  was  affabla 
and  condesceniting  in  his  manners,  yet  upon  pub*, 
lick  occasions  he  appeared  with  great  dignity^  and 
ste[]f>ed  with  majesty  and  grace.  In  176Q,  he  was 
appointed  chief  justice.  This  raised  a  po|^ 
lar  clamour :  it  gave  offence  especially  to  one  of  tbeL 
most  brilliant  families  of  the  province,  who  had 
merited  a  large  share  of  the  publick  esteem.  The 
branches  of  this,  family  were  high  whigs ;  one  of 
them  had  been  promised  a  seat  on  the  bench  the 
first  vacancy,  and  now  saw  his  expectations  firus* 
trated.  They  shook  the  rods  of  their  wrath  again^ 
all  who  were  in  the  government,  and  threaten* 
ed  the  man  who  was  the  instnAnent  of  their  disap^ 
pointment.* 

'^  The  89tli  dax  of  Aprir,  irrs,  the  writer  of  this  memoir  psss^ 
cd  the  afternoon  with  the  late  Teserable  judge  Trowbridge  at  his 
liQUflc  in  Cambridge,  it  was  attme  of  very  earnest  and  9sakfam 
expectation.  The  judge  made  this  observation  after  a  verf  sot 
emn  pause :  ^  It  was  a  most  unhappy  thing  that  Mr.  H.  wa^* 
ever  chief  justice  of  our  court.  What  O  said,  *  that  he  wonM 
set  the  piwviiicc  ia  flames,  if  he  perished  bf  the  fire,'  has  oMiia 
to  pass.  He,  poor  man  I  suibrs  ;  and  what  are  we  coming  lo  ? 
I  thought  little  of  it  at  the  time.  I  made  every  exerttoo  in  Csvour 
of  Mr.  H.  and  thmk  now  he  was  the  best  man  to  be  there,  if  th^ 
people  had  been  satisfied,  and  he  bad  never  looked  beyond  it.  But 
I  now  think  it  was  unhappy  fi>r  us  all.  And  I  fully  beSeve  thi)s 
war  wo^haTe  been  put  off  many  years,  if  gov.  H*  hid  not  l^eeii 
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'  In  1760,  Po  wnall  left  the  province,  and  Hbtcliin* 
•on  presided  as  chief  magistrate.  His  ambition 
Was  gratified.  His  influence  was  used  to  advance 
his  relations  to  places  of  profit,  some  of  them  to 
honourable  stations,  for  which  they  were  not  t}ualT- 
fied.  His  ruling  passions  often  biassed  his  judgment^ 
and  stimulated  him  to  act  a  part  injurious  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  preiudicial  to  the  province.  At  one 
fime  he  held  the  places  of  lieut.  govemour,  coun- 
sellor, jud&;e  of  probate,  chief  justice,  &c.  These 
offices,  with  his  own  property,  would  enable  him  to 
Kve  handsomely  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman.  But 
he  wanted  to  be  rich.  High  life  has  its  charms,  and 
he  wished  to  give  a  splendour  to  his  station.  This 
will  account  for  certain  peculiarities  in  his  conduct,* 
which  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  profusion 
and  meanness. 

The  friends  of  gov.  Pownall  were  enemies  to 
Hutchinson.  The  patriots  of  Boston  hailed  Pow- 
nall as  their  friend,  because  he  was  a  whig.  A  club 
of  sturdy  whig8«  ^o  met  at  the  battery  in  the  nor- 
thern section  of  the  town,  endeavoured  to  render  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor  odious.  It  was 
said  the  governour  was  sometimes  seen  amidst  this 
merry  association.  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
firequentiy  visited  by  friends  of  a  higher  order, 
when  certain  points, were  to  be  carried  in  town 
meeting.  At  other  times  they  admitted  into  their 
company  many  of  the  lower  class,  whose  tongues, 
had  no  bridle,  when  Hutchinson  and  Shirley  were 
Is  be  aspersed. 

While  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  on  the  bench  of 
judgps  he  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  his  man* 
wm  of  ^^stting  the  place  was  forgotten.  He  was  so 
much  a  iavourite  witii  the  house  of  representatives, 

XKi^dc  chief  justice  t^  He  ftpdke  of  Hutchinaon  as  a  man  of  ^at 
afaUitiea,  who  could  fit  himself  in  a  verj  little  time  for  anf  liusi* 
ness ;  u)d  told  likewise  how  their  friendship  was  Ivbkeo  of^ 
which  manifested  that  goT.  H.  couVl  be  guiltr  of  mean  resent- 
tueht,  and  soidid  ingratitude. 
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in  tke  yeay  1763,  liiat  they  chose  hm  agent  to  line 
court  of  Gre»t  Brkaio.  In  tbis  election  he  fa|d  att 
the  votes  of  both  houses  except  eighth 

The  staite  of  our  a&irs,  at  that  period,  w«(ai  criifiht 
cal.  Jasper  Mauduit  was  unequis^l  to  the  bustnea^ 
assigned  hiia*  ]^ttan  waff  left  out  of  the  agenejFf 
though  every  way  capable  and  assiduous,  beeatiM 
he  was  an  episcopalian ;  Mauduit  was  a  dissenter^ 
but  more  pious  than  judicious ;  he  looked  ufK>ntfa0 
most  impc^tant  concerns  of  Massachusetts  wkk 
Irigid  indifference,  except  hu  aeal  was  excifteA 
to  convert  Indians;  his  brother  was  aisa  tkfi 
tool  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  pvevenu 
ed  going,  by  the  advice  of  Bernard,  till  he  could  obi 
tain  permissicm  to  leave  the  province,  of  whkh  he 
was  lieuL  governour.  He  wrote  to  loffd  Hali&x^ 
who  complied  with  his  request.  But  then  the  fade 
of  his  influence,  had  tum^,  the  popuAeHr  gale  was 
f^hanged,  and  the  general  court  voted  not  to  send 
an  agent.  He  was^  sorely  mortified,  but  his  friends 
could  not  help  him ;  and  his  enemiea  rejoiced  a* 
^t  effect  it  had  upon  him.  They  had  exepted 
tiiemselves,  totis-  viribus,  to  persuade  tbc  genen^ 
^purty  that  he  was  a  man  of  arbitrary  no^iis,  and 
would  <eek  his  own  aggrandizement  more  than  the 
advantage  of  his  constituents. 

The  next  year  the  stamp  act  passed  the  Briti^ 
parliament.  Secretary  Oliver  was  stamp  master  in 
ISostoo.  His  office  was  pulled  down,  August  14, 
^765,  the  dsy  the  act  was  to  be  in  force.  Mr.  H* 
being  his  brother  in  law,  was  also  the  object  of  po» 
litical  animosity  ;  riots  increased  till  the  town  was 
completely  under  the  influence  of  a  moh^  whom 
fierce  spirits  were  let  loose  to  do  mischief. 

^  The  house  g(  the  lieut.  govcrnout  was  torn  tft 
pieces  within  a  fortnight  of  the  first  lawless  atuck 
Upon  the  secretary.  This  excited  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  order.  The  militia  were  called  out 
the  next  evening,  and  they  put  a  stop  to  all  riotous 
proceedings*    But  those  who  were  active  in  doi^ 
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IM  Mlacfcief  wen  never  lalM  to  aceovnt  bjir  ihe 
ew^  Wthofity-  Tbexe  .was  s^  publick  grant  to  Mr. 
|i«  of  j^«319i  173*  Gd*  and  to  odier  suffinrers  in  pro* 

';  Mr.  Hutohinaon  grew  atUl  more  unpopular  the 
CBftuiog  years.  He  \^  inaiqr  fi&ends,.  however, 
ivho  nevcf  couM  harfaour  an  ill  thought  of  him  till 
•bio  lettess  were  publiahed^which  he  sent  to  England, 
wkcran  he  advised,  that  ^^  colonial  privileges  should 
h^  abridged.''  He  always  ^eclafed  to  these  finends 
tiMit  his  sentiments  were  contrarj.  Among  them 
WCRPe  ckxgymen  of  great  respectability,  and  many 
amber-^minded  citizens.  They  believed  him  a  friend 
fOithe  pffovlnce,  as.wril  as  to  the  Now  Kngtand 
churches.  He  read  to  them  letters,  which  he  wrote- 
in  favour  of  the  people,  and  against  the  arbitrary 
ineasures  of  the  British  coul-t.  But  ttua  was  a  mere 
artifice,  and  made  his  character  more  odious  after  it 
was  fuHy  discovered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March>  1770,  when 
a^.p^rty  of  British  soldiers  fired  upon  tho  mhabi- 
tants  of  Boston,  he  had  a  most  difficult  business  to 
manage  ;  but  he  behaved  with  so  much  discretion 
}n  his  advice  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops^  and  his  address  to  the  pec^le,  that  bia  ene- 
mies could  not  speak  a  word  against  him,  with  all 
their  violence  against  the  soldiers.  His  prudence 
calmed  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

la  177  i>  Mr.  H.  received  his  commission,  as 
0ovemour  of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  fropithis  time 
he  became  completely  subservient  to  the  views  of 
the  British  ministry.  He  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  tiie  geaeral  court,  m  which  he  asserted  and  en.* 
deavoured  to  prove- the  right  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  tax  America.  In  this- he  did  not  succeed 
4s  he  expected.  It  was  evident  that  the  manage*- 
mest  of  the  mrgum^nt  was  superiour  on  the  othei; 
side^  and  it  was  said  the  ministry,  instead  of  being 
pleased,  were  rather  disgusted,  that  he  should  make 
it  a  subject  of  controversy.      It  was  a  thing  to  Ifc 
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tadten  for  granted ;  not  to  be  discussed.  WhtKveiP 
reads  the  newspapers,  from  1771  to  the  comnience> 
nent  of  the  war,  may  get  a  good  idea  of  Hutching 
son's  character.  He  had  his  enlogists  in  the  Ga^ 
asette  or  Newsletter ;  and  tiie  writings  on  the  other 
mle  of  the  moat  respectable  chtss  were  in  the  Bos^' 
ton  Gazette,  signed  Marchmont  Ncdham^  or  iKk 
mattghu.  The  first  were  supposed  to  iow  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Quincy,  a  lawyer  of  great  abilities  and 
eloquence,  who  unhappily  for  his  country  lived  but 
at  short  time  after.  The  letters  from  Novan^tf 
were  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  this 
or  tssj  country  has  produced.*  Gov.  Hutchinsoa 
was  superseded  by  gem  Gage,  in  1774,  and  on  faisf 

*  Noyanglut,  who  knew  HoitchinMii  completelyi  timtdeicribm 
iiim  (Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  30, 177lk)  ^  That  Hutchinaoo  was 
amiable  and  exemplary  in  some  respecta,  and  veiy  uKiamiable 
and  tmexemplarj  in  others,  is  certain  truth,  otherwise  he  nevtr 
would  have  retained  so  much  popularity  on  the  one  laAd,ttar 
aaade  so  pernicious  a  uae  of  it  on  the  other.  His  hehaTkmr  ^ 
aeveral  important  offices  was  with  fidelity  and  integrity  io'oasea 
which  did  not  affect  his  political  system,  but  he  bent  all  hts  offioea 
ao  that.  Had  he  continued  steadfast  to  those  principles  in  religion' 
«nd  government  which  he  professed  in  former  life,  and  whidi* 
lOone  had  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  peofle,  andaU  Ua 
hnportince,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  reapectod  and  beloi^ 
and  done  honour  to  his  native  country.  But  by  renouncing  those 
principles  and  that  conduct  which  had  made  him  and  i^  his  an- 
cestors respectable,  his  character  is  n<Av  considered  l^  all  Amer^ 
ica,  and  the  best  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  (ootwithstandi^the 
coontenance  he  Has  received  from  the  ministry)  as  a  man  wfaa 
by  all  his  actions  aimed  at  making  himself  great  at  the  expense  o( 
the  liberties  of  his  native  country.  He  was  open  to  flattery  to 
•och  a  remarkable  degree  that  any  who  would  flatter  him  were 
sore  of  his  friendship ;  and  every  one  who  would  not  was  somoC 
Ids  enmity.  He  waa  credulous  in  a  ridioulous  degree  of  every 
thing  which  fevoured  his  own  plans,  and  equally  incredirious  d[ 
every  thing  which  made  against  him.  His  natural  and  acquired 
abilities  were  ceitsinfy  above  the  common  standard,  hot  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  persona  whom  he  bad  admitted  to  power.. 
His  industry  was  prodigious,  and  his  knowledge  lay  chiefly  m  the 
laws,  politicks  and  history  of  this  province,  ot  which  he  had  long 
experience,  yet  vnth  all  his  advantages,  he  never  was  mastser  or 
the  true  character  of  his  native  country,  nor  even  of  New  EnglaMib 
«nd  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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vrrival  «t  Bo0ton»  he  endwrked  for  Ebgland.  He 
fras  called  ta  give  an  aocoant  of  his  administration, 
qr  to  describe  the  state  of  the  colonies^  which  he 
did  in  such  a  manner  as  met  the  views  and  designs 
of  the  British  cabinet,  who  took  him  into  high  fa- 
vour, and  made  him  giddy  with  vain  expectation. 
Ttw>  instances,  which  show  the  imbecility  of  a  mind 
once  strong  and  vigorous,  and  also  how  ignorant 
a  wise  man  may  become,  who  neglects  pure  sources 
of  information,  shall  be  here  related.  The  writer 
oftdbiis  article  vouches  for  their  authenticity. 
'^^'The  governours  Hutchinson,  Carlton  and  Tryoa 
were  caUed  upon  for  their  opimon  upon  the  ques* 
tion  about  going  to  war  with  America.  Mr.  H» 
said  that  the  people  would  not,  with  their  armies,  re- 
sist the  anthwi^  and  power  of  Great  Britain.  **That 
a  few^troops  would  be  sufficient  ^  quejl  them  if 
%^y  did  make  oppositioai "  Gen.  Carlton  spake 
to<uns  purpose,  *^  that  America  might  easily  be  coo- 
^tocd,  but  they  would  want  a  aonslderaMe  army 
for  their  purpose.  That  he  would  not  pretend  ti> 
march  to  Kew  York  or  Boston  without  10,000 
men.''  Tryon,^ssud,  ^^  it  would  take  large  armks 
and  much  time  to  bring  America  to  their  feet.  The 
power  of  Great  Britain  was  equal  to  any  thing ;  but 
all  that  power  must  be  exerted  before  diey  put  the 
monster  in ^jaias*"  ^'-  ^ 

Another'dung  18  a  proof  of  the  vanity  of  his  mind. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Boston  that  his  services 
were  so  acceptable  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  thai 
lie  was  to  have  a  peerage.  He  observed  on  his  own 
part  how  small  his  estate  was.  that  he  could  never 
s|ipear  in  the  character  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But 
Was  told  the  honour  would  be  accompanied  with 
9ttch  lucmtive  appendages  as  would  banish  all  con* 
ccm  of  this  kind  from  his  mind*  His  advice  was 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  battle 
9i  Bunker  hill  convinced  the  army  of  Britain,  that 
dii^  Anvurioans  would  fight,  an.d  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ministry  as  wdl  as  of 
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^e  natioo*  Hutohioson  Itv^d  retkfid  gt  Btonp^- 
ten.  He  received  tio  nuirk  of  bon^ulr  irom  tl» 
court ;  bis  Ikerary  frieiidft  vf sted  him ;  iie  tAcm 
made  dinners  at  which  were  assbmUed  the  Amerir 
can  loyalists  and  otbers  attached  to  the  same  oaAsoi 
In  the  apring  of  the  year,  1780»  he  was  taken  ill 
after  jeturniog  from  a  jounuey.  His  foelinga  had 
been  deeply  wounded  by  tlie  dotth  c£  amoetwaam' 
ble  daughter,  and  of  Im  youngest  son.  Eadi  had 
pulmonary  complaints,  to  which  he  was  also  sub* 
ject«  The  dau^ter  died,  Sfept.  21,  1771 ;  hia  aon 
William,  Feb.  20,  1780.  The  father  aocm  avowed; 
he  was  very  sick  from  the  beginning  of  April,  aad 
<Ued  June  id  of  the  same  year.  He  was  buried  on 
the  9th  at  Croyden ;  Charles  Paxton,  Mt.  Clarkci 
and  the  rev.  Dr.  Chandler  were  three  of  hia  beai^ 
ers.  He  left  mq  other  works  than,  those  whidi  he 
published  in  America.  His  Ubtory  of  MaaaadNN 
sens  is  a  moat  TaluablecoUection.of  faots^  but  wa&ta 
the  style  of  an  historian.  It  ia  saficieiitly  knnm 
to  excuse  otnr  saying  any  thing  more  of  it. 

J  A  ji£s,  .xB  V.  Mr.  pastor  of  ihe  church  ia  Chariea^ 
town,  arriyed  in  New  England  in  1Q33«  He  Waa  of 
Loncolnshire,  Great  Britain.  He  was  invitedtotalBe 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Charlestown  iath^ 
place  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Soon  after  his  aettleaeientt 
Mr.  Zachary  Symmes  was  chosen  teacher  of  tkis 
church.  He  came  o¥er^  in  ldS4,  with  Mr.  Ladtfop, 
and  has  left  a  name  recorded  among  die  wainbicsef 
the  land.  Mr.  James'  reputation  is  more  ct<MfdeA 
He  was  involved  in  some  .disputes  with  Ae  people 
of  his  society^  which  ended  in  his  aepasaftion.  Difr 
ferent  accounts  are  given  of  his  coiuluct,  and  pecb 
haps  blame  may  be  attached  to  botlh  parties*  lohaiic- 
son  says,  ^^  seeds  of  prejudices  were  aowu  agaiait 
him  by  the  enemies  of  the  work  of  the.  Lord*"  Gmn 
ernour  Winthrop  relates  the  a&ir  diferenily :  "^  The 
teacher,  Mr.  Synunes,  and  roost  of  the  bretittva  had 
taken  o&nce  at  divers  speeches  of  hia,  he  baing  M 
melancholy  man,  .and  full  of  qauaekaa  ijefdoasic^ 
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fee.  for  n^Mth  ttey  had  d^t  t^th  htm  both  in  pub- 
fick  and  private.  But  reciehrhig  tio  sktisfaction^  they 
^ote  to  all  the  neighbouring  churches  for  advice 
imA  hielp  in  this  case,  who  sending  chosen  rndi 
i(most  elders)  they  met  on  thfe  .  4th  day  of  £he  first 
knonth,  1635.;  and  finding  the  pastor  very  faulty , 
yet  becanse  they  had  not  dealt  with  him  in  due  or- 
der, (for  of  two  witnesses  adduced  one  Was  the 
atcuser)  they  advised,  that  if  they  could  ilot  com- 
|brtably  ch>se»  hitnself,  and  such  as  stood  on  hi$ 
part  (if  th^y  would)  Aould  desire  dismission,  which 
Should  be  granted  them,  for  awat*ding  extremities  ; 
imt  if  he  persisted,  &cc.  th^  church  should  cast  him 
0ut !  I  He  went  tq  Ncw-Havftt,  and  there  speilt 
the  remaind^  of  his  days. 

*  loBKSov  Isaac,  was  the  son  of  Abraham  John- 
«on,  esq.  of  Clipsham,  in  the  county  of  Rudand^ 
Orestt  Britain.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of  Bos- 
tan;  as  it  was  ht  who  persuaded  gov.  Winthrop  an4 
the  company  to  cross  over  the  south  side  of  tht 
liver  Chirle$.  He  was  the  richest  man  of  all  the 
^planters,  and  Was  filled  iVith  pious  zeal  to  encourage 
the  plantation.  The  afikirs  of  the  company  wert 
tommitted  to  five  persotis  in  England,  and  five  who 
were  gding  over  to  the  new  settlement.  Thoste 
iast  mentioned,  were  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson, 
Ssdtonstall,  and  Revel.  The  confidence,  which 
the  whole  corporation  had  in  Mr.  Johnson,  id  evi- 
dent firom  their  electing  him  one  of  the  referees  in 
the  dispute  between  J.  and  S.  Brown,  and  capt. 
Endicot  1629.  The  Browns  complained  of  the 
tbose  they  had  received  at  Naumkeake,  and  de- 
knanded  damages.  It  does  not  appear  how  the  dis« 
jmte  was  settled ;  but  it  appears,  that  John  Win- 
throp, and  Isaac  John^n.  togefiier  with  two  cler- 
j^men,  tlte  rev.  Mr.  Wnite,  and  J.  pbvenporl^ 
were  chosen  to  meet  with  four  on  the  oAer  side, 
wh6  Were  to  finish  the  business.  Mr.  f^  built 
\ttA  l^dfMt  upon  a  hhl  in  Boston.  Tremorit  street 
^^%  by  it^     He  was  a  njiati  greatjy  belovedt 
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Ha4  be  lived  he  would  have  been  among;  the  moat 
! distinguished  characters  oJT  Massachusetts;  but  he 
.died,  September  20, 1630,  about  two  in  the  monv 
4ng.       The  death  of  such  a  man  spread  a  melan^ 
Icholy  paleness  upon  every  countenance.    ^*  He  was 
a  holy  man  and  wise,"  says  gov*  Winthrop,  **  and 
died  m  sweet  peace,  leaving  a  part  of  his  substance 
to  the  colonyJ''    Before  his  death,   he  expressed 
.his  joy  to  sec  a  church  of  Christ  gathered  in  Amer- 
ica, and  w^s  buried,  at  his  own  request,  in  part  of 
,the  ground  on  Tremontaiie,    which   is  between 
school  street  and  court  street.      The  people  mani. 
fested  tlieir  attachment,  by  ordering  their  bodies  to 
be  buried  near  him,  as  they  died.    It  has  continued 
a  burial  ground  ever  since.     He  died  without  chil- 
^dren.     He  married  the  lady  Arabella,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Lincoln.     This  virtuous  woman  died  a 
short  time  before  her  husband.  She  was  taken  sick 
at  Saleni.     Among  others  that  were  seized  widi 
mortal  sickness,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  the  lady 
Arabella,  wife  of  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,'  who  possibly- 
had  not  taken  the  counsel  of  our  saviour,  *^  to  set 
dovfii  and  consider  what  the  cost  would  be  after  she 
began  to  build.     For  coming  from  a  paradise  of 
.plenty  and  pleasure,  which  she  enjoyed m  the  fam- 
ily of  a  noble  earldome,  into  a  wilderness  of  wants, 
it  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  for  her,  so  as  the 
virtues  of  her  mind  were  not  able  to  stem  the  tide 
.of  the  many  adversities  of  her  outward  condition, 
which  she  soon  saw  after  her  arrival,  she  was  sur- 
.rounded  with,  for  which  she  in  a  short  time  after 
^  ended  her  days  at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed, 
^  and  was  soon  after  solemnly  interred,  as  the  condi- 
^  tion  of  those  times  would  bear,  leaving  her  hus- 
^band  (a  worthy  gentleman  of  note  for  piety  and 
urisdom)  a  sorrowful  mourner,  and  so  overwhelm- 
ed in  a  flood  of  tears  and  grief,  that  about  a  month 
,  after,  they  carried  him  after  her  into  another  world.* ^ 
In  his  will,  which  he  made  in  £ngland,  he  left 
«  great  number  of  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  Jto 
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^ious  and  charitable  usesL  To  Mr,  Cotton  from 
whom,  to  the  praise  of  God's  grace,  heacknou4. 
edges  he  had  received  much  comfort  and  help  in 
his  spiritual  estate,  he  gave  SO  pounds  and  a  gown 
clothl  The  advowson  and  right  of  patronage  of  the 
parish  church  of  Clipsham,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Cotton,  fie  limited  his  funeral  charges  to 
250  pounds.  A  small  part  of  this  charge  sufficed  to 
bury  him  in  Boston.  Here  many  scattered  bless- 
ings upon  his  grave,  and  bedewed  it  with  tears  of 
friendship,  while  their  minds  were  soothed  with  the 
sweet  remembrance  of  his  virtues.  Hutchinson. 
Hubbard^s  tnss. 

JoHxsoN  Sajcuel,  president  of  King's  College, 
New  York,  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  of 
very  worthy  parents.  In  his  puerile  years  he  dis- 
covered a  lively  fancy,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
improved  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  from 
Jared  Eliot,  who  then  kept  school  at  Guilford.  It  is 
a  very  great  advantage  to  youth  to  receive  early  im- 
pressions from  an  able  hand.  Many  of  the  teach- 
ers in  country  villages,  and  we  may  extend  our  ob- 
servations to  larger  towns,  are  not  the  men  to  dis- 
seminate virtue,  or  promote  knowledge.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  notice  was  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  £•  for 
his  instructor,  but  suffered  from  the  ignorance  of 
others.  He  had  talents  and  resolution  to  overcome 
every  difficulty;  but  how  many  ingenious  youth  sink 
under  discouragement,  where  the  master  shakes  his 
iron  rods^  but  has  no  faculty  of  winning  the  souls 
of  his  pupils  or  giving  instruction  !  Mr.  J.  entered 
Yale  College,  1710,  was  graduated  at  the  usual 
time,  and  very  soon  was  chosen  tutor,  being  con- 
sidered as  the  best  scholar  in  his  class.  In  1724^ 
he  was  ordained  at  West  Haven,  being  then  in  the 
*^4th  year  of  his  age.  • 

While  he  was  tutor  of  the  college,  valuable  pre- 
sents of  modem  books  were  made  to  the  library* 
hb.  agent  Dummer's  donation  was  800  vols.    ▲ 
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fbndn^fff  for  die  fipw  h^mxy  brougU  togetllej^t 
jftumber  of  young  gf^ntk^en  of  literary  taste^  who 
niutually  assisted  each  other  la  studying  the  philos^ 
^hersy  as  wdl  as  thp  divipes.  The  result  of  tha 
study  and  consultation  .wi^»  that  ordinations  in  the 
New  England  churches  were  not  valid ;  that  the 
New  England  divines  were  v^ry  ignorant,  and  their 
preaiching  contemptible*  The  knowledge  acquired 
|iy  reading  the  works  of  Barr9w,  Patrick,  South, 
^iUotson,  tfjc.  waf  *^  like  a  flood  of  light  breakinfj 
|n  upon  the  mind."  Few,  however,  Mr.  Johnson 
observed,  discovered  an  inclination  or  curiosity  to 
consult  any  of  the  abovementioned  writers,  except 
Messrs.  Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart,  Whittelsey,  Wetmore, 
Brown,  and  himself.  All  these  men,  from  drinking 
^eeply  of  these  streams,  became  converts  ijo  tbu^ 
^urch  of  England. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  to  England  for  orders^  iu  com* 
|»any  with  Dr.  Cutler,  and  Mr.  Brown ;  Mr.  Wet* 
more  followed.  Three  of  the  gentlemen,  Messes;^ 
iilart,  Eliot  and  Whittlesey,  upon  further  consider^ 
4tion,  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  those,  v^ho  em- 
braced  episcopacy.  They  lived  Xp  an  old  age» 
ministers  of  the  churches  where  they  first  settled^ 
f  nd  were  among  the  most  emini^nt  and  useful  men 
in  New  Engkuid.  Mr.  Johnson  wa$  appointed 
snissi(Miary  of  the  London  Society  for  ^rat^rdi 
frhere  he  arrived  Nov.  4,  1723.  He  i^  the  only 
episcopal  clergyman  in  the  colony.  His  society 
consisted  of  SO  families  in  the  place  of  his  mission^ 
and  about  40  more  in  the  neighbouring  townsj^  to 
whom  he  officiated  as  often  as  he  could  make  it  con- 
■venicnt.  When  Burnet  was  governour  of  New 
York,  he  cultivated  Mr.  Johnson's  acquainta^occ^ 
and  esteemed  him  for  his  talents  as  weH  as  relatioa 
to  the  episc<^al  church.  But  this  led  the  clergy- 
man into  some  difficulty,  as  the  governour  was  from 
the  liberal  school  of  theology,  and  Mr»  Johnson 
inclined  rather  to  the  high  church.  Gov.  Bumtf 
jpersuad/Bd  him  to  r^ad  Qarke,  Ho^dlej;,  WhistoWi 


j|tc..J9n4  U  ws^  feacod  bjr  so^  of  Via  friends  th^t 
he  vould  be  boroe  down  by  the  Mreight  of  tbeir  rea« 
apiBtngi^.  3ut  in  thiy  o^ise  be  would  b^ve  lost  tb^ 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  bishops  and  divines^ 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  in  ^ngl^nd,  who 
.were  all  on  the  opposite  side^  in  tl\c  grc^t  Bangor^n 
controversy* 

Among  the  friends  of  Mn  Johnson^  Dean  Berl^ 
Ipy  W98  the  most  useful  and  affectionate.  He  came 
to  Amcfrica  in  1729,  and  resided  two  years  at  Rhod^ 
Island.  These  years  were  very  interesting  to  a  mani 
who  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Mr.  Johnson  did 
liot  fail  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  improve 
every  advantage  arising  from  such  exalted  friendr 
ahip.  Berkley  was  capable  of  improving  the  hu* 
man  racc^  His  virtue  was  equal  to  his  genius  and 
learninif,  Whs^t  a  luxury  for  thos^Ct  who  were  inti* 
ZQale  with  bim !  After  b?  left  New  £ugl^nd  hp  kept 
up  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Johnson,  present* 
cd  him  with  many  books  for  his  own  use,  and  gave 
to  Yale  College  by  his  advice,  above  1000  volumes, 
besides  his  &rm  on  Rhode  Island,  the  income  of 
vhich  was  appropriated  to  the  threi^  b^st  classical 
ISicholars. 

In  1725,  Mn  Johnson  engaged  in  ^  controversy 
Mrith  Mr,  I^ickenson  of  ^lizabethtp wn.  New  Jersey, 
fi  gffntlem^  of  whom  the  minsters  of  the  church  of 
En^and  s^p^k  wi\tb  the  highest  resp^t,  A|r« 
Dickenson's  book  vras  printed  in  Boston  with  a 
preface  written  by  Mr.  |^oxcro(t,  to  which  Dr. 
4obnson  replied. 

In  175^3^  Mr«  Qraham,  of  \Voodbuvy,  published 
**  a  ballad/'  in  w|picii  he  w^  satiric^  on  several 
episcopal  ministers  in  Connecticut.  This  led  to 
another  publication,  ^om  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson* 
styled,  ^*  plain  reasons  for  conforming  to  the 
churchu"  To  this  Mr.  Gra];^n[i  wrote;  aji  answer ; 
Mr.  Johnson  replied ^  and  the  ^onirpvers;y  was  kept 
vp,  pu:h  of  them  writing  another  trapt,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  1736,  from  Mr.  Johnson*    These  de- 
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fences  of  tlie  church  gained  Mr.  Johnson  so  mu^ 
reputation,  that  he  was,  in  the  year  1743,  presented^ 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  a  degree  of  Dac^ 
tor  in  Divinity. 

In  1746,  Dr.  Johnson  printed  a  work,  which  he 
called,  a  **  ^stem  •/ morality y^'^  containing  the  ""^ first 
principles  oj  moral  philosophy  y  or  ethicks  in  a  chak^ 
^f  necessary  consequences  from  important  facts. '  * 

He  also  prepared  another  work,  1752,  "  a  compen^ 
Hum  of  logic^^^  &c*  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
Franklin,  and  had  a  high  recommendauon  from 
that  philosophick  gentleman. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  diat 
the  trustees  of  King's  College,  New  York,  elected 
him  their  first  president.  He  continued  in  this  of- 
fice from  1754  to  1763,  and  then  retired  from  hi3 
station  at  New  York  to  the  town  of  StratfcMrd  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  passed  his  youthful  days 
in  laborious  and  active  services  for  the  church  of 
England ;  nor  was  his  ardour  in  that  cause  coaled 
by  age.  Amidst  many  bodily  infirmities,  he  had 
a  lively,  vigorous  exercise  of  his  mind.  He  em- 
ployed his  time  and  pen  in  making  proselytes  to 
the  church  of  England*  He  wrote  an  appendix  to 
the  pamphlet,  which  first  appeared  against  Dr. 
May  he  w^s  considerations  of  the  conduct  of  the  soci- 
ety for  propagating  the  gospel.  The  vindication 
of  the  society,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson's  appendix  is 
annexed,  is  anonymous.  It  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Caner,  minister  of  the  king's  chapel, 
Boston,  who  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  only 
the  editor ;  but  the  report  comes  from  good  author* 
ity,  that  he  was  the  writer.  In  1765,  he  published 
an  English  grammar  and  catechism.  Also  another 
edition  of  his  lo^ck,  and  also  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  "  Hebrew  to 
be  the  mother  of  all  languages,  and  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  begin  a  learned  education  with  that  lan- 
guage, which  tends  to  all  other  languages,  and  boff 
fows  from  none." 
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.  No  man  could  cnjoy\  a  more  bappy  old  age  than 
l)r.  lohnson.  He  had  resources  in  his  own  mind, 
\i^as  fond  of  books,  was  able  to  correspond  with  his 
fiiends  at  a  distance,  and  to  ^ve  pleasure  to  those 
with  whom  he  conversed  at  home.  Beside  this 
general  tranquillity,  he  had  the  consolations  of  reli- 
jgion,  looking  beyond  this  world  to  that  place  wher* 
the  virtues  of  the  rational  mind  will  be  improved^ 
and  the  christian's  hope  be  turned  into  fruition. 
.  He  died  January  6,  1772»  aged  76.  Mr.  Learning 
preached  at  his  funeral :  Mr.  Beach  also  printed  a 
sermon  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
his  character.  Prroatc  letters.  C handler^ s  life  of 
president  Johnson. 

loLYra  John,  esq.  died  at  a  great  age,  Nov. 
1701,  ^^a  man  who  had  been  very  useful  in  former 
days,  and  a  member  of  the  council  in  latter  days.'' 
y.  M.  H.  mss. 

JoBssLTN  JoHK,  gentleman,  is  better  known 
by  his  writings^  than  by  any  biographical  sketches 
given  of  him.  A  person  of  the  name  is  mentioned 
among  the  commissioners  that  came  over  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  put  F.  Gorges  into  posses- 
sion  of  his  lands.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  in 
England.  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  that  John  Josselyn 
was  his  brother.  He  discovered  upon  all  occasions 
a  prejudice  against  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  He  published,in  1672,  a  book  called,  '*  Nen» 
England^ s  rarities  discovered,  in  birds,  beasts,  fishes^ 
serfcnts  and  plants  of  that  country.  Together  with 
the  physical  and  chirurgical  remedies  wherewith  th« 
natives  c/onstantly  use  to  cure  their  distempers^ 
bounds  and  sores^  also,  a  description  of  an  Indian 
squay  in  all  her  bravery,  with  a  poem  not  improper- 
ly conferred  upon  hcVyZlso^dichronological  table^^^  &c. 
Mr.  Josselyn  says,  he  came  into  New  fingland, 
1663.     On  the  28th  of  July,  he  arrived  at  Boston. 

In  1674,  Josselyn  printed  *•  an  account  of  two  voy- 
H^es  to  New  England,  with  a  dedication  to  the  pre* 
|ident  and  fellows  of  iht  royal  society.'^ 


1638.    Vf6  hiid  b^en^  t^ii^  yidri,  a  minister  cif  the 
church  of  Engla^,  and  th'<hi  bixamb  4  itoncoii* 
formist.    In  Boston ,  fife  i^is  accused  of  Aht&homi* 
anisih,  and  meeting  with  troafolb  on  tbb  aiccdunt, 
he  went  to  Dover,  in  NeW  Hampshire^  ikrbere  life 
l^reached  four  ytars,  and  then  returned  to  tiie  ofal 
country.  WhUe  he  was  at  Dover,  he  wrote  a  letter, 
fuU^f  resenttnent,  against  the  Massachusetts  coionj; 
He  declared^   ♦*  they  were  more  arbitrary  than  thft 
high  commission  court,  aiid  that  thfere  was  no  real 
religion  in  the  country.'*    A  copy  of  thi^  lettfer yUA 
aent  to  gov.  Winthrop.     Mr.  Knbllys  being  mu^ 
affected  with  the  discovery,  went  to  Boston,  and  at 
the  publick  lecture  made  a  humble  coilffession  of 
his  faults,  and  wrote  a  retractioh  to  his  fiiehd^,  in 
England,  whith  he  left  \rith  the  govemoutto  sc^* 
According  to  Dr.  Belknap  he  was  an  eccentrick 
character.    In  theii'  political  akercatiohs  he  joihed 
with  capt.  UndierhiU,  and,  up6n  one  Gfteadon,  wa^ 
armed  with  a  pistol  to  defend  him ;    ahdther  had  a 
bible  mounted  on  a  halbert  for  an  ensign,  and  yfthA 
this  ridiculous  parade  tJirieateiied  thfe  odie^  party  tb 
the  combat.    He  gathered  a  Baptist  church  inLtH^ 
don,  andj  it  is  said,  often  preached  to  a -thousand 
hearers.   Mr.  Henry  Jessy,  who  was  in  th^  cburdi, 
with  Mr.  Lathrop,  \Vas  baptised  by  him.     He  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  Baptist  confession  cf 
faith,  in  1643,  k  copy  of  which  is  preserved,     ife 
continued  many  years  a  minister  of  liife  church  in 
London,  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to  estafalifl)! ; 
and  died,  Sept.  19,  1691,  aged  93  years,  «^a  tcff 
respectable  old  man.*^ 

Knox  Hen  AY,  major  general  in  the  Aiherican 
army,  was  born  in  Boston,  July  25, 1*750.  He  wai 
the  sixth  of  12  children,  most  of  whom  died  hx  iui 
fancy.  He  had  only  a  pommon  schodl  educatioh"; 
but  when  he  Was  a  youth  discovered  fine  talents^ 
and  a  desbe  to  obtain  infonnatron  of  the  greit  cha- 
racters of  antiquitjr,  Warriors,  J>atri0tS  and  eminent 
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nt^smeii*  From  love  of  the  sciencd,  he  studied 
tniHtary  tacticks  before  there  was  any  appearance  of 
•  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
Boston  grenadiers,  a  company  formed  and  dom^ 
manded  by  major  Dswes,  who  exerted  himself  to 
make  the  militia  respectable,  and  was  an  officer  of 
great  activity  and  fine  address.  Knox  was  also  ac- 
tive'and  enterprising^  fond  of  applause  ;  a  distin* 
guished  character  among  those  ardent  sons  of  libera 
ty,  who  blazed  in  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  and 
continually  gave  presages  of  his  future  eminence. 

He  entered  the  army  under  honourable  and  flatter- 
ing circumstances.  As  soon  as  hostilities  com- 
menced,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  battalion 
of  artillery^  There  were  several  very  excellent 
6fficers,  who  had  been  educated  under  major  Adi- 
no  Paddock  in  his  military  school  ;  but  they  were 
young,  not  equal  to  the  command,  and  were 
witting  to  serve  under  col.  Knox.  Paddock  was 
H  loyalist.  It  is  true,  that  capt.  Mason,  who  had 
Raised  the  artillery  company,  to  whom  major  Pad- 
dock succeeded  as  captain,  was  on  the  spot.  But 
he,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  command,  offered  to 
serve  as  lieut.  colonel,  if  Mr.  Knox  might  be  appoint- 
ed colonel.  The  regiment  of  artillery  was  soon  en- 
larged toa  brigade,  and  Mr.  Knox  appointed  brigadier 
general.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  brigade,  and  high- 
Vy  respectable  through  the  whole  army.  He  was  the 
soldier's  friend,  and  the  companion  of  Washington. 
The  accounts  of  the  several  campaigns,  in  every  his- 
tory of  the  American  war,  make  his  services  appear 
prominent.  In  1781,  after  the  British  army  sur- 
rendered 4t  Yorktown,  he  had  a  commission  of  ma- 
jor general  granted  to  him  by  congress.  As  his 
rank  in  the  line  of  the  army  did  not  entitle  him  to 
this  distinction,  it  gave  o£Fence  to  some  of  the 
brigadier  generals,  who  were  older  on  the  list ; 
but  it  was  the  desire  of  the  army  as  a  decent  tribute 
of  fcspect  to  the  artillery,  to  whose  effisrts  and  skill 
the  success  •  of  the  campaign  was  so  much  owing. 

o  o 
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The  c«pt«re  qf  lord  Comwallift  aod  hU  army  is 
tainly  tiie  most  splendid  eveot  of  tjiK>$e  tim^es^  oodl 
tlie  name  of  gen.  Knox  ougbt  therefore  to  be  hsM[idNI 
down  to  posterity  among  the  heroes  of  the  FfrVGlii^oit,^ 

In  an  es^cellent  discourse^  delivered  aft»r  thtt 
4eath  of  the  general,  by  Alden  Bfadfbifdt  e^q*  it  m 
imell  observed)  'Hhat  his  exertions  were  i;i«y^^  ygHt^ 
duit  illustrious  patriot,  gen.Wa^hington^tao^impofrr 
ing  the  discontented  and  mutinoua  spirit  whieh  a^ 
peared  in  some  part  of  the  army,  at  l^e  dose  of  ^ 
war,  and  which  threatened  the  country  wHfa  tte 
ipost  calamitous  eveia^ts.  And»  by  the  same;  «^iiiiled 
character,  he  was  selected  as  one  weU  quid^Uii^tQ 
(11  a  responsible  and  important  office  in  t|be  fedwA 
government,  which,  under  providence,  baft  been  tile 
mstrument  of  our  political  welfare  and  hamHii^e8a«^ 

After  gen.  Knox  had  resigned  hb  offiee  a3  mmilp 
ter  of  war,  he  employed  his  time  in  ^  distfiet  ^ 
Maine^  and  made  every  exertion  to  prcmoCe  ite  m^ 
tlement  and  cultivation*  Here  he  posis^ssed  a  larff 
landed  estate,  and  hadthe  pleasure  otfbehcMing^^ 
wilderness  subdued,  and  a  vast  extent  <tf  ooaiii73r» 
which  had  cmly  exhibited  the  gloominess  of  the  fpf  •« 
est,  filled  with  inhabitanta,  enji^ing  the  bteasiogt 
and  improvements  of  social  U^«  He  did  npt^  hev^ 
ever,  wholly  seclude  lumself  from  puUick  tage^ 
nor  from  the  circles  of  the  gay  world*  A  part  of 
the  year  he  generally  passed  in;  the  mebx^peliii  of 
old  Massachusetts ;  and  he  inras  caUed  to  fiU  vtcy 
respectable  and  honourable  posts  in  the  govanwcaitc 
No  man  waa  ever  more  decided  in  his  opii)ioii8»  or 
undisguised  in  his  conduct.  His  polhical  aei^qic$iil|i; 
were  correct.  His  talents,  his  puUick  apvit,  aeal 
to*  promote  literary^  humane  andi  religious  uifii4t«* 
lions,  and  his  philanthropy,  ought  nevor  t^  1^  figiw 
gotten* 

Gen.  Knox  had  a  very  robust  constitutiQfPg,  ei^ 
joyed  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  hia  frimda  induif- 
cd  the  hope  of  his  living  many  years  t  kiai  fel^  dM 

suddenly,  Oqtobier  85tb,  18Q6,  etsit.  ». 
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imk^^wm  Sxuvnti  D«  D.  A*  A^  1^.  Wfis  b6rh 
w  BosAoa  of  poor,  but  nispects&ble,  paa'fehtd.    Ub  ae« 
quired  tte  nadiments  of  knowledge  dl  the  nordi  « 
gmmmalr  school^  mud  being  an  amiabte  youth,  very 
studioos^with  uncoHiinon  talentSi  he  found  friend^, 
Who  made  every  exertion  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu* 
caiion.    Having  entered  Harvard  Colleg6«  in  1736, 
he  was  graduated  at  the  usual  time,  and  went  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  take  charge  of  the 
l^wmar  school  in  that  town.      Hid  reputation  for 
tearDing  and  piety  was  very  high^  and,  iti  1745,  he 
waft  invited  to  preach  in  the  first  church  at  Ports<^ 
aaoQth,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Fitch.  He  was  ordained 
pastor,  1747.    His  first  puUication  wcm  a  sermoii 
l^eached  at  the  ordination  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Qin^ 
tock^  1756.     In  1759,  he  printed  a  thanksgiving 
disoourse,  which  is  one  of  the  best  occasional  dis« 
OOiitses  extant ;  in  1761,  he  assisted  col.  Blanchard 
in  deUneating  a  map  of  New  Hampshire.     This 
was  puUished,  as  their  joint  production,  and  inscrib*. 
id  to  Charles  Townsend,  secretary  at  war.    That 
gentleman  obtained  a  dij^loma  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
^om  Aberdeen,  for  Mn  Langdon.     In  1765,  the 
dbetor  published  ^^  an  examination  of  Sandiman's 
letters,"  in  8vo. )  this  was  followed  by  a  "  summa« 
ry  of  christicm  fidth  and  practice."    By  his  manner 
tii  expressing  himself  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  he 
WW  charged  with  Arismism ;  but  be  always  declaitd 
to  the  contrary,  and  professed  himself  a  Trinitarian, 
and  also  a  Cadvinist,  in  those  points  which  were  dis^ 
cussed  at  the  synod  of  Dort.      In  the  year.  1774, 
Dr.  Langdon  was  chosen  president  c^  Harvard  Col- 
lege.   His  character,  as  a  very  aealoos  whig,  was 
0f  more  advantage  to  him,  aft  this  time,  than  his  re- 
putation in  the  republick  of  letters.     Mr.  Hancock 
.  was  in  the  corporation^and  it  was  Siuggested  to  him, 
that   prejudices  were   spreading   agaimt  several 
in  the   goverifment  of  th6   si^ty,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  tories ;    and  diat  the  interest 
and  honour  of  the  college  were  likely  to  suffer. 
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Wb^  president  Langdon  took  the  chair,  it  g»r« 
great  delight  to  the  sons  of  liberty.  He  warmly  e^r 
poused  their  measures,  and  was  chosen  to  preach 
the  election  sermon,  1775,  a  month  after  the  com* 
menceinent  of  the  war.  Many  tlnngs,  however, 
concurred  tq  make  his  situation  very  unpleasant  Bt 
Cambridge,  He  wanted  judgment,  and  had  no  spir- 
it of  government,  He  did  not  receive  all  that  kind- 
ness from  the  students  and  officers,  or  legislature  of 
the  college,  which  his  character,  as  a  scholar  and  a 
christian,  merited.  He  tlierefore,  in  1780,  resigned 
the  presidency  of  that  institution,  and  once  more  en- 
tered  on  the  ^'  milder  task  of  teaching  a  church  of 
Christ."  He  was  installed  at  Hampton  fall^,  i8ti| 
January,  1781 ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  usefol 
ministers  in  the  state.  In  1 788,  he  preached  the 
election  sermon  at  Cqncord :  he  was  a^so  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  convention  of  New 
Hainpshire,  which  adopted  the  federal  constitution* 
He  often,  in  that  assembly,  led  their  debates  ;  and 
he  used  all  his  influence  to  convince  pec^le  o£ 
their  error,  who  indulged  prejudices  against  it. 
He  lived  to  see  his  expectations  realized,  to  en- 
joy the  political  blessings  this  constitution  afford- 
ed to  the  country,  and  was  himself  a  blessing 
to  his  flock.  It  has  been  well  observed,  **  that  his 
extensive  knowledge,  hospitality,  patriotism  and 
piety,  secured  tq  him,  in  his  calm  retreat,  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  the  people  of  bis  chsurge,  and 
of  his  numerous  acquaintance."* 

He  published,  beside  the  works  above  mentioned^ 
observations  on  the  Revelations,  8vo.  1791 ;  several 
sermons  on  particular  occasions ;  a  pamphlet,  show-r 
ing  the  mistakes  of  J.  Ogden,  rector  of  St.  John> 
church,  Portsmouth,  1792  ;  also,  remarks  on  Dr. 
Jlopkins'  scheme  of  divinity,  1784. 

Lathrop  JpHN,  one  of  the  fathers  of  New£ng<» 
lapd,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  as  appears  from  A, 

•  Aldcn's  account  of  Pdrtsmouth. 
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Woody  tvho  menti<Mi8  hb  name  in  Adtenae  Oxoni. 
etiMs«  He  was  afterwards  an  independent  minister  . 
in  LfOndoo.  Mr-  Jacob  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
independents,  who  went  to  Virginia  in  1 624,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lathrop.  About  40  of  this 
religious  society  were  imprisoned  in  1632.  The 
crime  aliedged  was  ^heir  assembling  unlawfully. . 
Many  of  them  were  afterwards  released,  but  np  fa- 
YOur  could  be  obtained  for  Mr.  Lathrop.  He  re- 
quested that  he  might  have  liberty  to  depart  the 
kingdom.  The  petition  was  presented  to  king 
Chsu'les*  Laud  had  discovered  the  most  virulent 
prejudice  against  him.  He  liated  puritans  of  every 
denomination,  and  felt  the  more  resentment  against 
a  man,  who  was  a  leader  of  their  straitest  sect,  a 
minister  of  a  church  in  the  city,  which  made  them- 
^ves  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  rule  or  pow- 
^r,  e3(cept  what  was  exercised  by  the  brethrem 
Having  obtained  liberty  of  the  king,  Mr.  Lathrop 
sailed  from  £ngland  in  the  year  1634,  and  arrived 
at  Boston  the  ].8th  day  of  September.  Being 
there  on  the  sacrament  day,  the  first  we^k  in  Octo- 
ber, he  desired  liberty  to  be  present  zx  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ordinance,  but  s»d,  *^  that  he  durst 
not  desire  to  partake  in  it,  because  he  was  not  then 
in  order  (being  dismissed  from  his  former  congre* 
gaction)  and  he  thought  it  not  fit  suddenly  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  other  for  example's  sake,  and  be- 
cause of  the  deceitfulness  of  man's  heart"  He  met 
the  ideas  of  our  fathers  upon  this  subject,  for  which 
they  are  censured  in  a  letter,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  before  he  came  over  to  America : 
^'  I  am  constrained  to  bear  witness  against  your 
judgment  and  practice,  that  you  think  no  man  may 
be  admitted  to  the  sacramentf  though  a  member  of  . 
the  catholick  church,  except  he  be  a  member  of 
some  particular  church. ' ' 

Mr.  Lathrop  and  his  people  went  to  Scituate* 
But  in  the  year  1 639,  there  was  some  difference  of 
QpinioUi  wluch  caused  a  division  \  aad  ft  considerable 
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numbdr^  widi  their  fsutor,  temoved  to  BMmttaM6» 
Sereral  letters  upon  the  subject  of  their  rtsnoval  mm 
pKtenred  in  the  bands  of  liie  ftmily.  It  was  a«ial^ 
ter  of  surprise  ;  and  excited  mMy  obsenriftivMiB  at 
the  time*  The  church  at  BarAStablt,  hMtreirer^ 
grew  and  flourished  under  his  fhittftil  ttiinistfy  $  #rt 
town  increased  in  numbers,  and  remaiasy  toddi 
day,  conspicuous  in  the  count  j  for  numbers,  wkaldii 
trade,  social  order,  and  religious  chiMolrr.  Mn 
Lathrop  died  in  1653.  His  character  Was  that  ^a 
learned)  pious,  meek  christian  minister.  Who  was 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  ready  to  tvtcy  lAfoxst  of 
his  office,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Setttett«Mi 
Heleftanumtrousposleri^.  The  late  Isaac  Loihropy 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  Plymouth,  and  member  of  tile  hhk 
torical  society,  was  one  of  his  desceadantSrf  bi  CoH* 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  several  are  magistrate^ 
«id  others  very  respecuble  in  {Mrivate  life  I  twoi^^ 
clergymen,  also,  among  the  most  worthy  and  dis«^ 
^guished  of  the  profession  in  this  state  aif»e  hlsMeat 
mmdsons,  the  rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  4if  weM 
Springfield,  and  rev.  Dr.  John  Lathrop  of  BostoHi 
LaaSAifirEL,  NLA.  fellow  of  Wadham  C6lleg«» 
was  proctor  ofthe  university  of  Oxford)  A«  D«  l$Sh 
He  possessed  a  strong  and  bryiiant  imagifialioili 
and  his  learning  was  very  ex^nsive.  He  printsds 
large  book  in  Latin  de  excidio  Antichrbti,  and  alas 
a  description  of  Solomon's  temple^  folio,  16ii9.  Hi 
came  mto  New  England  die  latter  part  of  the  nigt 
of  Charles  2d,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bm« 
tol,  in  Rhode  Island^  wMoh  was  then  part  of  die  oat* 
ony  of  Plymouth^  Two  reasons  are  assigned  ki 
his  leaving  Great  Britain.  One,  that  he  was  aficaid 
of  the  growth  of  popery  ;  aiK>ther,  that  be  was  itti* 
vked  to  be  president  of  Harvard  College.  He  was 
sever  pleased  with- the  manners  of  the  pec^le,  aoT 
with  the  state  of  things  in  New  England^  Being 
eccentric  in  hb  genius  and  extravagant  in  speech, 
he  disrated  many,  who  admked  his  taknts,  and 
read  his  books  with  delight.    He  was  rich,  haugh^ 


tfy  wi  wtAmxing^  Many  wiecdDtes  are  rdated  of 
him^  whiehr  aerv^d  as  a  kind  of  entertainment  to  the 
g^nei^citiiMi  which  succeeded  tho$e  who  hmv)  hiau 
Mo  w^  felwning  to  \^s  native  country,  after  the 
revohitvui*  and  was  taken  prisonor  by  a  Frencb  pri* 
i^a^iwr  and  oanriod  into  S|.  Maloea«  After  suffering; 
o¥6ry  thjni^  which  t^  preju^^a  of  bigots  coukl 
add  to  WMrt  national  antipi|thies.prQmpted»  he  4ied 
a  victim  to  their  cruelty. 

He  pul:^9hed  a  book,  which  has  bee«  much  read 
in  New  England.  ^^  The  triumph  of  mercy  in  the 
obai^ot  of  praise*'''  He  also  published  the  ^^  joy  of 
ftitJh>'^  and  a  discourse  upoi\  the  *^  ten  tribes,  8  vo. 
and  a  nufidbev  of  single  sermons.'' 

LiiETa  WittiAM,  goYoraour  of  Connecticut, 
came  into  New  &q;laQd>  A»  IX  1638«  He  waa 
hued  a  lawyer  in  the  old  country,  and  was  ckrk  in 
tbe  bishi^'s  court,  but  gave  up  his  ofice  on  account 
of  ^eaiwitttal  tyranny  which  was  exorcised  in  those 
courts.  Re  w^ed  in  the  vessel  with  Eaton  and 
HopJuMi  rad.  jfOwed  Mn  Whitfield's  company,  who 
laM  the  foundttkipn  of  the  town  of  Guilford.  His. 
nnvM  ia  among  the  six  planters  who  signed  the 
deeds  and  urrii^ngs  at  New  Haven,  in  Newman^a 
basHf  Sept*  1639,  when  they  purchased  the  &^ 
of  the  squaw  Sacbem ;  and  afterwards  31st  of  Jan- 
uary the  same  ye^  when  they  confirmed  the  agree- 
aaenti ;  as  appears  from  the  records  of  that  colony. 
Ho  wm  al«or  one  of  tAie  seven  pillars  of  Mr.  Whit* 
fieid'a  cbwch>  When  Mr.  W.  went  to  England, 
aeveral  of  the  first  planters  went  with  him,  but  Mr. 
iieete  remaned,  at  GuUfim),  where  he  lived  much 
eiKleemed  by  tbe  pecfle  of  thajt  town,  and  highly  re- 
apect^:  1^  ^  coliNiy«  He  was  chosen  a  magis* 
trate  in  >G4S.  In  1658,  he  wa^  elected  deputy  gov- 
eanout  of  New  Haven;  and  in.  1661,  ph^:ed  in  the 
cbrar  of  government.  He  was  a  rigid  puritan  and 
alem  republken*  In  1660,  he  contrived  to  evade 
the  mandalea  of  Charles  Sk^  concerning  the  regi« 
cides,  though  urged  by  the  authority  of  the  ^ov- 
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crnour  of  Massachusetts.  Whaley  and  Goffe  had 
taken  refuge  in  Connecticut.  They  made  thein^ 
selves  known  to  Mr.  Leete,  and  he  was  charged 
with  concealing  them  ;  but  he  was  not  intimidated 
by  the  wrath  of  their  pursuers.  Even  when  the 
tegicidcs  would  have  given  themselves  up,  as  vic- 
tims to  publick  justice,  rather  than  expose  their 
friends  to  a  |)ro8ecution9  he  prevented  them,  and  as-» 
sisted  in  every  measure  for  their  comfort  and  safe* 
ty.  In  1665,  when  the  colonies  united,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut ;  in 
1669,  deputy  governour ;  and  annually  received  this 
honour  from  the  people,  till  in  1676,  they  chose 
him  their  first  magistrate.  After  he  was  choseo 
governour  of  Connecticut,  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  in  1683  fin- 
ished his  course.  In  both  colonies,  says  Dr.  Trum- 
bull, •*  he  presided  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty ;  yet  always  conducted  with  such  integrity  and 
wisdom  as  to  meet  the  publick  approbation.  '*  That 
excellent  historian  mentions  an  instance  where,  in 
his  latter  days,  he  departed  from  those  rigid  princi- 
ples of  opposition  to  royalty,  which  once  infiuenced 
him.  **  The  acts  of  trade  and  navigation  were  ex*' 
ceedingly  grievous  to  the  colonies.  They  viewed 
them  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  chartered 
rights.  This  made  them  extremely  unwilling  to 
submit  to  them.  Massachusetts  never  would  fully 
submit ;  but  as  it  was  matter  of  great  and  continu- 
al complaint  against  the  colonies,  and  as  his  majes- 
ty insisted  on  the  respective  governours  taking  the 
oath  respecting  trade  and  navigation,  it  was  judged 
expedient  that  gov.  Leete  should  take  it,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  assembly.  It  was  accordingly  admin- 
istered to  him  at  the  session  in  May,  1680.*' 

Lbverett  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  He  was  ruling  elder  of  the  old  church 
and  ordained  to  that  office,  October  I7th,  1633,  the 
same  day  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  ordained  teacher. 
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Lsvi&STT  JoHNf  governour  of  the  Massachu- 
ptttB  colony,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  dtstingubhed 
himself  in  several  actions  abroad.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  him,  in  our  annals,  is,  in  1642,  when  the 
Narraganset  Indians  were  preparing  to  m^ke  war 
upon  the  £nglbh«  He  was  sent,  with  Mr.  £dward 
Hutchinson,  to  Miantinomo,  to  make  complaint  of 
his  duplicity,  and  to  require  their  sachem  to  come 
to  Boston,  or  send  two  of  his  chief  counsellors, 
that  complete  satisfaction  might  be  obtained  con* 
cernin^  his  conduct.  He  was,  in  the  year  1653, 
one  of  tlie  commissioners  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
raise  five  hundred  volunteers  to  assist  in  the  war  a* 
gainst  the  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes.  They  were  re- 
quired to  do  this,  by  the  lord  Protector,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  Haven  colony,  who  had  reason 
to  dread  every  thing  from  their  Dutch  neighbours, 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  instigated,  by  that  peo* 
pie,  to  fell  upon  the  nearest  English  settlements* 
Mr.  L.  was  after  this  employed  in  places  of  trust. 
He  was  in  £ngland  at  the  restoration,  and  an  advo- 
cate for  the  colony.  Upon  hb  return,  he  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  general  assembly  for  Boston  ; 
in  1664,  he  was  appointed  major  general,  and  assbt- 
ant  in  1665  ;  in  1671,  he  was  promoted  to  be  de- 
puty governour.  He  succeeded  Willoughby ,  a  man 
of  two  much  liberality  for  his  brethren  ;  for  he  op- 
posed all  the  persecutions  against  the  Baptists^  in 
1673,  gov.  Bellingham  died,  the  only  surviving  pa^ 
teotee  of  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Leverett  was  intro- 
duced to  the  chair.  He  was  so  b(eloved  by  the  coU 
ony,  tliat  his  election  was  never  contested  ;  and  he 
descended  with  honour  to  the  grave,  March  16, 
1678.  Mr.  Nowel  preached  at  the  fimeral^  and  Mr« 
Allen  an  occasional  sermon  the  Sabbath  after. 

Lbvkrbtt  loHir,  F.  R.  S.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  a  grandson  of  gov.  Leverett*  He  was 
boni  in  Boston,  and  graduated,  A.  D.  1680.  He  soon 
taeAc  a  figure  among  gentlemen  of  the  civil  order^ 
wap  cbospn  representative  for  Boston  «t  the  general 
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court,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  Was  sp^ker  of 
the  assembly.  He  was  advanced  to  his  majesty^ 
council,  aiid  appointed  judge  of  the  superiour 
couft.  All  these  honourable  posts  he  sustained 
with  dignity,  integrity,  and  the  appliaiise  of  the  peo- 
:ple.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  three  com* 
mi^siotiers  with  power  of  coritroUitig  the  army,  sent 
against  Port  Royal. 

In;1767,  this  honourable  gentleman  was  chosen 

presideht  of  Harvard  College,  which  station  he  a- 

^ohied  by  bis  learning,  and  excellent  character.  He 

Hyafe  bne  of  gov.   Dudley's  particular  friends,  and 

"rficl  all  in  his  power  to  serve  him,  when  he  vrzs  in 

'the  civil  line,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  making 

liis  administration  acceptable  to  the  people.    -In  I5r. 

^Cotton  Mather's  diary,  he  says.  *•  I  received  a  visit 

froth  ^6v.  Dudley,  June  16,  1702."       With  other 

Observations  of  a  familiar  nature,  he  said  to  his  ex- 

•celiency,  **  I  am  humbly  61  opinion,  that  it  will  be 

your  wisdom  to  carry  an  indifferent  hand  towards 

all  parties,  if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  word  as  parties, 

^hd  give  occasion  to  norte  to  say  that  any  haveino- 

hopolized  yoti,  or  that  you  take  your  measured 

troin  them  alotie.     I  should  approve  it,  if  any  other 

ishbfild  say,  by  no  means  let  the  people  have  cati^ 

^o  say,  that  you  take  all  your  measures  from  Afe 

two  Mr.  Mathers.     By  the   same  rule  I  may  say 

Hvithout  offence,  by   no  means  let  any  people  say, 

that  you   go  by  no  measures  in  your  conduct  but 

Ur.  Byefield's  and  Mr.  Leverctt?s."    This  conver* 

sation  was  related  to  these  gentlemen,  arid  tended 

to  increase  their  prejudices  against  the  good  dOC- 

tors.     While  president  Leverett  was  in  the  chair, 

theysddom  or  ever  attended  the  overseers' board.  It 

also  prevented  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  from  being  ^'leK 

low  of  the  corporation  ;»♦  but  he  had^theindrtMca- 

tion  to  see  Dr.  Colman  and  Mr.  Brittle,  men,  Wbb 

'ivere  not  even  on  fiiertdly  terms  with'hlrti,  :trtcfml*A 

;of  the  corporation,  and  all  college  ^ff^f  s  imdtr  their 

influence.      Hb  coxhplairied  bitteriy  6f  Utii  ihiflj 

in  his  diaries. 
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Fi:e&i€leatLev^rett  receive^  hpppurs  frpm  ahroad, 
as  yrtil  as  from  his  own  country,  ^rom  a  sen$e  pf 
i  his  literary  merit,  he  wa3  elected  fellow  of  the  royal 
^        SQciety,  Londoji. 

In.  the  character  given  gf  him  after  his  death,  writ- 
ten at  Cambridge,  it  is  observed,  *'  that  fpr  more  than 
foi^ty  years,  he  shone  with  near  a  meridian  lustre  ; 
the  mqrning  of  his  life  being  so  bright,  that  it  shone 
lik^  nopn,  and  both  the  college  and  country  rejoice- 
ed  greatly  in  his  early  and  uncommon  light,  and 
now  his  sun  yet  seems  to  us  to,  have  gone  down  at 
noon,  such  being  his  vigour  and  brightness  to  the 
age  of  sixty  two/' 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  on  the  Lord's  day 
morning,  3d  of  May,  1724,  dying,  as  is  supposed, 
i^n  his  sleep,  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

Mr.  Welsteed,  one  of  the  tutors,  had  an  eloquent, 
and  a  very  pathetick,  oration  in  the  hall  upon  the  sor- 
rowful occasion. 

Locke  Samuel,  D.  D.  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  a  m^  of  very  uncommon  powers  o( 
mind,  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  with  a  most 
extraordinary  gift  in  prayer.  He  was  graduated  i^ 
1755,  and  ordained  minister  of  Sherburne  two  years 
after,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  invited  to  Gam- 
bridge.  He  was  installed  president  pf  the  college^ 
Anarch  21,  1770,  and  resigned  his  office,  Decpmb^f 

1,1773.  ';  

LoyELL  John,  a  celebrated  preceptor  in  Boston, 
Uras  gradif^tefl  at  Harvard  College,  A.  D.  1728; 
Two  years  after  be  had  received  the  honours  of  thai 
seminary,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  chose  him  as« 
i^istant  to  Dr.  ^^thaniel  Williams,  for  many  yeai9 
master  of  the  south  grammar  school.  In  this  office 
he  succeeded  the  famous  leremy  Gridley,  who  th^ 
eijitef  ed  upon  his  professional  pursuits.  Upon  the 
death  of  master  Williams,  in  1738,  he  was  ad  vane- 
cd  to  the  chief  place,  and  continued  to  discharge 
,^e  d^uties  of  that  important  station  with  great  diti- 
and  skill,  sboyc  forty  years,      Most  of  our 
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first  characters,  in  church  and  state,  during  that  peri* 
odt  had  been  under  his  tuition.  He  was  an  ex* 
cellent  critick  and  classical  scholar  ;  bis  leaminj^ 
was  extensive,  and  he  had  a  clear  understandings 
and  solid  judgment*  Thpugh  a  rig^d  disciplinarian 
in  his  school,  yet  he  w$is  an  agreeable  companion^ 
and  very  humourous*  He  wrote  many  fugitive 
pieces,  and  several  political  and  theological  pam- 
phlets. In  1748,  when  Mr,  Faneuil  died,  be  was 
chospn  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  which  he  pro* 
jounced  in  Faneuil  hall,  March  14,  the  day  of  the 
annual  town  meeting.  This'  was  printed,  and  js  an 
elegant  composition,  in  which  the  virtues  of  that  mu* 
nifioent  friend  of  Uie  towp  are  celebrated. 

In  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  CQ^oniics,  master  Loveli  took  a  very  decided 
part.  Hie  joined  the  loyalists,  apd  went  away  with 
the  fleet  and  army,  which  left  Boston,  March  17, 
1776,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Halifiiz. 

Loiy&LL  JoHK,  ipinister  of  the  first  phurch  ia 
Kewburyport,  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  14, 1703 
— 4,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1721  \  pr^ 
dained  Jaqiiary  19,  I725r-f6,  and  died,  May  15, 
1767,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  42d  of  his 
ministry.  He  ^as distinguished  among  hfs  brethren, 
as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  as  a  lover  pfgpod  men, 
though  of  di&rent  denominations,  and  di&ring  sen*, 
timents ;  amiable  in  his  domestick  and  social  con* 
flections,  and  happily  furnisheii  with  that  kind  of 
knowled^  whiph  pnabled  him  to  be  very  useful 
as  a  minister  of  religion.     Tucker"^  $  funeral  sermon. 

I^ow BLL  JoBK,  L  L.  p.  and  A.  A,  S.  son  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  L.  wa^  born  ?X  Newbury,  1744,  was 
grsidyated  at  Harvard  College,  1756,  and  appli- 
i^  himself  to  the  stujiy  of  law.  He  very  soon 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  profession,  and  he 
grew  m  publick  estceip,  and  the  affections  of  his 
acquaintance,  as  he  advjiiiced  into  life.  The  integ^ 
rity  of  his  character  always  secured  him  the  confi. 
dence  of  those,  who  adiQ|re^  his  abilities.     Jn  the 
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year  1761,  he  removed  from  Newburyport  to  Bos- 
ton  ;  was  chosen  representative  for  the  town  at  the 
general  court,  and  one  of  their  twelve  delegates  to 
the  convention,  which  formed  the  constitution  for 
the  commonwealth.  In  that  assembly,  he  was  very 
much  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  and  elo^ 
quence.  Being  one  of  the  committee,  who  drew 
the  plan,  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject 
whenever  he  took  a  part  in  the  debars ;  his  speech- 
es were  perspicuous,  while  the  energy  of  his  ex- 
pression and  glow  of  manner  made  thtm  very  inter- 
esting  and  entertaining.  In  1781,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  congress,  and,  in  December,  1782,  he 
was  appointed,  by  that  body,  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  a  tribunal  established  by 
congress  in  the  year  1780,  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  admiralty  of  the  several  states* 
When  the  federsil  government  was  established,  he 
was  appointed,  by  president  Washington,  judge  of 
the  district  court  in  Massachusetts.  He  remained 
in  that  office,  till  the  new  organization  of  the  federal 
judiciary  in  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  jus* 
tice  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  first  circuit,  com- 
prehending the  District  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  In  the  discharge 
of  that  office  he  continued  until  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  1802. 

On  the  bench  judge  Lowell  appeared  with  pecu- 
liar and  engaging  lustre.  With  the  most  conde- 
scending and  obliging  manners  he  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  station.  In  critical  causes,  he  was 
mature  and  deliberate  in  making  up  a  judgment^ 
and  his  quick  apprehension  and  faculty  for  discrim- 
ination, enabled  him  to  give  despat^  to  ordinary 
business.  People  of  different  political  scntiipents, 
had  the  same  persuasion  of  his  knowledge,  and  in|« 
partiality  ;  and  those  against  whom  judgment  was 
given,  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  equity  and 
legality  of  it.  Had  the  act  been  continued,  which 
established  the  circuit  courts,  he  would  have  had  a 
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greater  sphere  of  uficlfotaesS)  aii4  for  iht  dispkij  oC 
his  talents. 

When  he  left  publick  business  and  retired  to  prL 
vate  life,  his  mind  was  active  in  promoting  benevo* 
lent  associations^  and  literary  impiroveiaents.  He 
had  a  fondness  for  agriculture^  gardening,  bolaay, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history*  He  finn 
originated  the  subscription  for  a  professorship  of 
natural  history  at  the  university,  wd  wais  amoag 
the  most  generous  subscribers. 

Judge  Lowell  was  always  a  great  friend  to  Har'* 
yard  Ccdlege  ;  his  mind  was  constantly  employed  is^ 
devising  means  for  its  prosperity.  When  there  w^ 
a  vacancy  in  the  corporation  in  1784i  he  was  elect* 
ed  one  of  that  board,  and  was,  for  eighteen  years, 
a  very  attentive,  firm  and  judicious  member.  The 
critical  state  of  the  publick  funds  during  this  pen** 
od  caused  some  doubtful  and  anxious  e^pecti^- 
tions,  and  required  of  the  members  of  the  corpora* 
tion  peculiar  watchfulness  over  the  property  thg 
had  in  trust.  Mr.  L.  acquainted  himself  with  th^ 
interest  and  circumstances  of  the  college,  and  \x$ 
treasury  was  specially  benefitted  by  his  discreet  and 
active  exertions.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
our  publick  characters,  in  forwarding  th^  plan  in 
l?80y  for  establishing  an  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  the  societv  elected  him  one  of  their 
counsellors.  They  had  also  such  a  sense  of  hb  lit* 
erary  merits  that  they  chose  him,  with  an  unani" 
mous  vote,  to  deliver  an  oration  when  president  Bow- 
doin  died.  The  service  was  performed  in  Brattle- 
street  church,  January  26,  1791.  The  oration  was 
published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  academy* 
His  other  publication^  are  without  his  name,  but 
are  specimens  of  elegant  composition.  He  died* 
greatly  lamented,  May  6,  1802. 

Ludlow  Roger,  came  with  Mr.  Warh^m  and 

his  company  to  Dorchester,  in  1630,  was  chosen  a 

s  M^-i^  rh.  w^agistrate,  and  was  deputy   govcmour  of  Ma^sa* 

^')fli\vJUfn^  chusetts  in  1634.    He  succeeded  Thomas  Pvi^y. 
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\Aio  vhis  ptatiAdttA  to  the  chief  place  in  the  room 
of  gov.  WiiYthrop,  whom  the  freemen  left  out,  for 
the  sake*  of  making  a  irotme  in  the  office.*  The 
next  year,  Mr.  Ludlow  was  set  aside  even  from 
thfe  magtstrticy.  It  seems,  he  aimed  at  the  govem- 
diir's  piiide,  and  was  disappointed.  For  some  rea*- 
son  or  dther,  he  protested  against  the  choice,  which 
offended  the  freemen.  Instead  of  advancing  him, 
therefore,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
private  life.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Coimecti- 
cQt.  He  fixed  his  abode  in  Faii€eld,  and,  being 
t^A  of  that  town,  had  the  care  of  all  their  records, 
which  he  carried  off  when  he  left  New  England, 
1454.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut,  or  de** 
ptity  govemour  from  the  time  of  kis  coming  int(> 
iStkC  cdiony  to  his  depatture.  In  1648,  he  was  one 
^f  the  commissioners  of  the  United  colonies.  He 
vrsLs  chosen  again  iti  1650,  and  several  years  after.  At 
their  meeting,  1653,  they  voted  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Dutdh  He  was  full  of  resentment  atthe 
conduct  of  the  people,  who  Opposed  the  determina^ 
tionsof  the  commissioners.  He  was  rash  enough  to 
Ifead  a  pafrty,  who  were  ready  to  ^ofrom  Fairfield  to 
MMhadoes,  and  begin  the  war«  Meft  of  warm  san^^ 
gtfine  temfpers  are  not  apt  to  v^igh  consequences 
IHI  it  is  too  latev  He  gave  so  much  offence  ad  to 
inake  It  best  for  him  to  bsave  the  country*  The 
VisLfH  l)e  eould  expect  t^s  to  iMe  his  odBieesi  And 
the  negl«et  df  the  p&tf^  fe  apt  tio  chiA  the  fi'ame  tft 
|K)liticiim^,  ttS  mtieh  as  Uieir  higratitiide  oaA  wound 

•  ^  Mf /CoCton  phredchedbf  fofe  the  General  Court  tbid  tnoBtlii 
and  delivered 'this  doctrine,  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  be 
flurried  tntd  the  condition  oT  a  private  man  without  just  cause, 
Idlb  to  be  pdMickly  'c(mvicted ;  ii6  more  than  (he  itia^strbte 
fha)r'n6WMMiiiprr«ttfe  liiiKki  ooi  Af  lits  tioosehold^  tec.  tiHthom 
like  puMick  dietU  This  falUnlg  in  <|ue9tion  in  the  court,  and  the 
Qpmion  of  the  rest  of  the  ministers  being  asked,  it  was  referred 
6>T  lurther  consideration."     Winthrofi^a  JoumaL 

This  would  be  strim^fe  pcJiicy  in  serine  states  of  society.  So 
&i-  IHHii  bdrfi; Wkl^tcid  My  the  Moxkatdf^  |Msopiet  at  this  time,  that 
thelriottliq  niiniscar^  kaov^illiat  ail  magistrates  were  only  the 
creatures  1of  their  pow€tf  and  shoCrld  be  shifted  at  their  pleasure. 
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the  spirit.  Dr.  Trumbull  gives  Ludlow  a  high 
character.  He  says,  be  rendered  very  essential  scr* 
vices  to  die  commonwealth ;  was  a  principal  in 
forming  its  original  constitution^  and  the  compiler 
of  the  first  Connecticut  code,  printed  at  Cambridge, 
1672.  For  jurisprudence  he  appears  to  have  b^n 
second  to  none,  who  came  into  New  England  at  that 
time.  Had  he  possessed  a  happier  temper  he  would, 
probably,  have  been  the  idol  of  the  people. 

Manning  James,  D.  D.  president  of  Brown 
College,  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
Oct.  22,  1738 ;  was  graduated  at  the  college  of 
Princetown,  1761.  He  was  ordained  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  and  acquired  as  much  fame  by  hb  abil- 
ities and  learning,  as  by  his  very  fine  voice  and  de* 
livery.  As  soon  as  they  erected  a  college  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  plantations,  he  was  invited 
to  preside  over  that  seminary.  In  1764,  Mr.  Man- 
ning  removed  to  Warren,  where  the  legislature  con- 
templated fixing  the  college.  But  a  spacious  build» 
ing  being  erected  in  the  town  of  Providence, 
through  the  influence  of  some  leading  characters, 
the  college  was  established  in  that  town.  President' 
Manning  removed  in  1770,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  station  to  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  the  institution,  a^  long  as  he  lived.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  was  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
president,  and  to  preach  to  »,  very  large  parish.  In 
1 786,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress.  He 
was  a  strong  federalist  when  the  constitution  was 
the  subject  of  debate.  He  attended  very  frequent- 
ly  the  convention,  which  met  in  Boston,  for  the 
sake  of  bearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  that  he 
might  acquire  greater  strength  to  combat  those,  who 
opposed  the  constitution  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

He  received  his  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity 
from  the  university  of  Philadelphia. 

Finding  it  inconsistent  with  his  other  offices  to 
attead  congress,  be  resigned  his  place,  and  gave  his 
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VhxAe  attention  to  college  duties,  and  no  map  wa^ 
)3etter  calculated  to  mdce  the  institution  flourisU; 
He  w^  suddenly  called  off  the  stage  of  action, 
hy  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  ahd  died,  341^  July,  1791, 
in  the  53d  year  of  hb  age. 

.  Math£ jt  Rich'ax  d,  minister  of  Dorchester,  Mras 
Jlie  first  of  the  family,  who  came  over  to  New  £ng« 
land  ;  and  from  him  are  descended  many  Worthy 
and  learned  men,  who  have  been  celebrated  in  £ng- 
land,  as  well  as  in  these  new  jdantations.  He  was 
palled  a  great  man  in  bis  day  by  others,  besides  his 
^scendsmts,  who  were  never  backward  in  celebra- 
ting the  talents  and  literary  accomplishments,  on 
eminent  chrbtian  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  Per« 
IfBps  many  men,  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  their 
generation,  baye  not  been  mentioned  in  a  succeed- 
iiig  age,  having  oo  friend  to  flatter,  and  no  children 
to  bear  ]ap  the  name. 

For  more  than  a  cfintmy  the  name  of  Mather  was 
known  and  celebrated  in  eyery  part  of  the  land ; 
many  branches  are  now  cut  off,  and  we  mus|  go  out 
qf  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  find  one  engaged  iii 
Uie  work  of  the  ministry,  though  formerly  so  many 
«€  them  W^re  distinguished  among  the  angels  of  the 
churches.  ^^  In  alt  ages,  then&  haye  been  stars  to 
iMd  men  to  the  knoMedge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Ancetical  men,  employed  in  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord,  nave  been  those  happy  stars.  And  we 
in  the  west  have  been  so  happy,  as  to  see  some  of 
the  fir«t  magnitude,  among  which  vms  Mr.  Richard 
Mathier."    Afagfiolia. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  ifancasjter,  A.  D.. 
1596.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and  gaye  him 
a  liberal  education.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  became  a  preacher  in  early  life, 
was  eminent  for  his  pious  discourses  in  the  pulpit, 
and  for  conversation,  but  was  suspended  for  his  non- 
conformity, in  1633.  He  was  again  restored,  and 
sjgain  suspended,  and  after  some  inquiry  and  debate, 
in  h.i?  pwn  mind,  he  res<^yed  to  leave  the  f^ir  ^ejds 
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of  his  ovrn  eounby  for  fl^e  obscure  tkUes  of  the  tuif- 
dsmes^  In  Maj^  1SS5,  he  sailed  jrom  Bristol,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  harbour,  August  I?.  Two  days 
previous  to  his  arrival  there  wa»  a  tremenduous 
storm,  of  which  he  has  given  a  printed  account. 

Hennas  ofda&iied  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dorches- 
ter, August  23,  1636,  and  was  a  distinguished  or- 
nament of  die  churches  of  New  England.  In  iSm 
jrear  166S,  he  had  a  violent  fit  of  ^  stone,  to  which 
lie  had  been  subject  many  years,  and  died  33d  day 
of  April*  Though  an  old  man,  yet  his  death  was  a 
great  loss»  because  his  talents  and  industy  enabled 
kim  to  be  useful,  and,  at  l^is  very  time,  he  was  mod- 
erator of  a  cooncit,  which  had  met  in  Boston  to  set. 
tie  a  dispute^  and  which  led  one  of  his  brethren  to 
write  tfa^s  efitaph^  Vixerat  in  synodis,  moritur 
moderator  in  ill'is.  He  had  been  a  leadmg  ch^'se^ 
ter  in  every  synod,  which  had  met  in  New  England^ 
inom  his  arrival  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1639. 
there  were  52  Questions  printed  concerning  thurck 
gcfwmment.  Tnese  were  answered  by  the  ministers 
of  New  England.  Mr.  R.  Mather  is  said  to  have 
written  the  answer ;  and,  also,  that  the  platform 
of  church  government,  which  was  held  in  so  much 
veneratipn  for  so  many  years,  though  now  only  re- 
sorted to  upon  convenient  occasions,  was  chiefly 
composed  by  him*  He  prepared  for  the  press  a 
book  entitled,  a  plea  for  the  churches  in  New  Eng. 
knd,  a  large  work^  Besides  these,  he  wfole  several 
pamphlets  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  €oiir 
gregational  mode  of  govemmetit  and  the  Pf csbytc- 
riafi  establishment 

In  166St  the  famous  synod  was  appointed  by  die 
general  court  to  settle  the  controversy  concemmg 
the  subjects  of  baptism,  and  also  the  consociaticm 
df  churches.  Certain  propositions  were  drawn  up, 
and  presented  to  the  general  court,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. One  of  these  excited  no  small  controversy^ 
wUch  has  been  kept  up  even  to  the  present  day* 
II  ii  not  likely  that  Q\xt  general  $0urt  will  again  med- 
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4le  wkh  it$  but  &ere  wiUbedisputantsfimonf  tbose, 
ypiho  faave  the  spirit  of  religious  ooati 0ver»y.  U 
i|ras  Ac  fifth  proposition  didcwsed  by  the  synodic 
^<  Whether  those«  w)m>  make  ayrofesaion  of  xeligion, 
thereby  tAcy  gh€  themselves  up  40  God  ifi  a  sokmm 
€0venanty  and  subject  themsehes  te  the  disciplines f  thf 
thurchs  shall  have  the  frivikge  ef  baptism,  f^r  their 

,  There  were  ^ereral,  who  opposed  the  voice  of  tht 
synod,  amoiig  them  president  Chsuncy,  Mr.  Da** 
Te&port,  of  New  Haven,  and  Mn  Increase  Mather^ 
fiitnister  of  Uie  second  church  in.  Boston* 

Three  very  eminent  divines  were  elected  to  mattr* 
age  the  controversy  with  them,  Mr.  AHen  of  Ded« 
ham,  to  answer  president  Clmuncy^.  Mr.  Richari 
Mather  to  write  agaia^t  Mr.  Daienport^  and  Mr* 
Mitchel.  of  Cambridge  a  younger  divine,  but  Vii^ 
claro  nomine^  to  discuss  the  sub|ect  wiih  Mather  tfat 
younger.  The  books  were  well  written,  but  tkit 
manner  of  writing,  which  Mr.  R.  Mather  adopted* 
j^leased  old  Mr.  ^igginson  of  Salem  so  much,  that 
he  said,  ^^  he  v>as  a  pattern  to  aU  the  ansv^erers  in 
the  worJd.^^ 

From  the  general  account  of  this  emment  diviiie« 
ilia  talents  were  adapted  for  controversy,  and  his 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  made  him  move 
qualified  to  write,  dian  many  of  his  brediren.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain  and  practical,  solid  and  judi* 
cious;  but  less  popular,,  than  several  of  hissons^ 
whose  sermons  and  pulpit  eloquence  have  been 
more  applauded. 

He  printed  a  treatise  upon  justification^  and  sey* 
^ral  small  treatises,  which  were  well  spoken  of ;  and 
prepared  several  sermons  for  the  press^  which. were 
never  published. 

Mn  Mather  was  blessed  with  a  number  of  chil* 
dren#  He  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  dis* 
tinguished  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  of  whom 
mention  should  undoubtedly  be  made  in  these 
graphical  sketches. 
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MAtHEt  Sau^si,  i^itached  the  first  serttiM 
which  was  ddirered  in  ^  church  at  North  Boston. 
He  was  afterwards  settled  at  Dublin,  where  he  ^ed^ 
A.  D.  16tl»  having  been  laborious  in  his  business, 
Servkeafate  in  his  generation,  and  respettable  among 
toen  of  worth  and  talents.  He  was  tht  author  of  a 
liumber  of  publications; 

Mathbe  Nathaniel,  who  succeeded  Samuci 
at  Dubliui  and  was  afterwards  pastor  of  a  church  ia 
London,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1647. 

Mather  fitEAZBi,  was  graduated  1656^  and 
was  settled  at  Northampton  166  li  He  died  at  the 
age  of  32. 

Of  the  fourth  son{  We  ate  prepared  to  give  a 
tnore  circuihstspitial  narrative. 
•    Mather  iMeaEAst,  D.  D.  president  df  Har^ 
vard  College,  was  graduated  the  same  year  with  his 
brother  Eleazer,  and  wad  invited  to  preach  at  the 
tiorth  church  in  Boston,  rendered  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Mayo.     He  Was  ordained  pastor^ 
May  27,  1699.      In  1681,  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  college,  and,  at  the  commencfcnient  of 
this  year,  he  moderated  at  the  master's  disputations^ 
and  conferred  the  degrees.     But,  upon  consulting 
With  his  church,  they  refused  to  part  with  him,  and 
Mr.  Rogers  was  chosen  president  of  the  college* 
In  1684,  Mr.  Rogers  died,  and  Mr.  Mather  was 
again  honoured  by  an  election  to  that  oflke,  and  ac- 
cepted  it  upon  certain  conditions,  by  Which  he 
could  comply  with  the  request  of  the  corporation,  and 
satisfy  the  objections  of  his  own  churdh.     He  was 
allowed  to  preach  every  Sabbath  in  BostM,  and  at- 
tend his  duty  as  president  of  the  college  on  weet 
days.     His  great  industry  and  application  to  busi. 
ness  enabled  him  to  do  this.    He  excelled  likewise 
in  extemporaneous  performances,  which  rendered 
his  ministerial  duties  more  easy  to  him.  He  governed 
the  college  with  great  reputation  till  the  year  1701, 
when  his  age  required  relaxation  from  a  multiplici- 
ty of  cares,  and  he  resigned  his  place  at  Cambridge; 
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While  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  college;  he  wsii 
piresented  by  the  fellows  of  the  corporation  and  bou'd 
of -oTerseers,  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity.^ 
Dr.  Mather  was  eminent  for  his  services  both  to 
the  church  and  commonwealth.  He  must  have 
possessed  talents  and  influence,  or  he  never  would 
have  been  chosen  agent  to  the  court  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.  He  used  all  his  influence  to  persuade  the  peo* 
pie  never  to  sutrishder  their  charter,  and  published 
his  reasons.  He  found  in  Randolph,  dierefore,  a  bit- 
ter enemy,  who  contrived  the  most  base  tniethods 
to  rain  him.  A  letter  was  sent  to  sir  Lionel  Jen- 
kins,  with  the  signature  of  Dr.  Mather,  which  con« 
tained  reflections  upon  him,  and  praises  of  Gates,, 
lord  Shaftesbury,  Sec.  men,  who  were  obnoxious  to 
the  king.     Thtire  was  such  appearance  c^  forgery, 

.  *  By  Mr.  Matbe^'6  inilii^Ace  the  general  tourt  patoed  an  act, 
bearing  date  June  27,  1692,  for  a  new  college  charter,  and  sent 
It  over  to  Great  Britain  for  the  royal  assent ;  but  the  king  nega- 
tired  it^  because  it  did  not  reserve  to  him,  by  his^vemour,  the 
power  of  a  royal  visitation.  Upon  this,  the  general  assembly  of 
New  England  after  some  time  revised  the  act,  and  sent  it  back^ 
with  an  amendmentf  admitting  the  king  by  his  governour  and 
council  in  New  England,  to  be  visitors  of  the  college  ;  bui  the 
coiirt  not  accepting  the  amendment,  the  affair  was  dropped,  arid 
the  colieg6  left  to  aet  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  charter,  which  they 
)iadby  George  Dudley,  in  1650.  But  it  being  proved  by  the 
new  charter  of  the  province,  that  when  the  general  court  passes 
the  act,  and  sends  it  over  to  Englahd  for  the  royal  assent,  it  con- 
tinaeft  in  force  for  three  years,  tf  ib  be  hot  sooner  repealed,  the 
govemoars  of  the  college  took  advantage;  of  this  dauie,  and  pre- 
sented the  president  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity,  under 
the  seal  of  the  college,  with  tlie  hands  of  the  fellows  annexed  to 
it,  bearing  datb  from  Cambridge  In  New  Ehgland,  Nov.  17, 
1692.  Mr.  M.  acce{Miett  lAic  diploma,  bikt  wks  ilever  installed, 
nor  did  be  assume  the  title  fbr  several  yeats ;  but  the  great  sfsrvic- 
es  he  had  done  liis  country,  his  universal  learning  and  goodness, 
together  with  his  venerable  old  age,  at  length  supplied  the  de- 
fects of  the  title,  and  confirmed  him  in  this  honour  with  the  uni- 
versal consent  and  approbation  of  bis  country.  J^fiuW*  hi^tory^ 
Vol.  ii.  p9^  WSi 

The  expression  ^  continuing  in  force  three  years''  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  laws  were  perpetually  in  force,  or  for  the  terni 
tlierehi  mentioned,  unless  th^  king,  within  three  years,  di&allow 
them. 
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that  sk  Lkmd  treated  it  with  contempt.  IW 
this  was  told  Dn  Mather,  some  years  after^  he 
j^ained  the  busixiess  to  that  gentlemaa  with^liia 
opinion,  that  Elandolph  wrote  it*  Upon  this,  Ran* 
dolph  brought  an  action  against  him  for  defamatioo ) 
but  the  case  was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendant* 
Randolph  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  it  being  the  tri- 
umph of  his  power,  he  determined  to  bring  another 
action,  if  it  were  only  to  vex  and  torment  hinu 
About  this  time  the  general  assembly  had  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him,  as  a  proper  person  to  send  to 
England  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  remon- 
strate against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  sir  Edmupd 
Andross.  Randolph's  writ  would  have  prevented 
his  voyage  ;  but  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  in  the 
night,  April.  1688,  and  sailed  immediately  for  Lon- 
don. When  he  arrived,  he  presented  himself  to 
king  James,  and  described  the  situation  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  his  majesty  made  a  promise  to  redress  griev- 
ances. He  was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  when  king  William  and  Mary  were 
on  the  throne,  all  the  New  England  agents  address- 
ed their  majesties  for  the  restoration  of  their  char- 
ters* Their  applications  were  deferred  on  account 
cf  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  drew  the  king  to  HoU 
land.  In  6ne  audience,  which  they  obuined  of  his 
majesty,  April  28,  1691,  Mr.  Mather  humbly  pray- 
ed his  majesty's  fiivour  to  New  England.  ^*  Your 
subjects,"  said  he,  ^^have  been  willing  to  venture 
Aeir  lives  to  enlarge  your  dominions  :  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  was  a  great  and  noble  undertaking* 
May  it  please  your  majesty,  in  your  great  wisdom, 
also,  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  that  people, 
as  in  your  wisdom  you  have  considered  the  circum- 
stances of  England  and  Scotland.  In  New  England,' 
they  differ  from  other  plantations  :  they  are  called 
congregational  and  presbyterian ;    so  that  such  a 

f^emment  will  not  suit  with  the  people  of  New 
ngland,  as  may  be  proper  for  people  in  the  other 
plantations*" 
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The  several  applications,  which  were  maite  to  the 
l^ifig ;  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  agents 
of  New  England ;  the  various  conferences  with  the 
ministers,  lawyers,  und  noblemen,  who  were  friends 
to  the  colonies,  are  all  related  veiy  minutely  in  the 
Kistory  of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  in  the  memoirs  of 
Pn  Increase  Mather,  which  his  soti  published  after 
Ids  death. 

■•The  new  charter  arrived,  14th  Kfey,  1691,  and  the 
general  court  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  safe  arrival  of  his  excellency  the  governour, 
dnd  the  rev.  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  who  (say  they) 
Iiave  industriously  endeavoured  the  service  of  this 
people,  and  have  brought  over  with  them  a  settle- 
ment of  government,  in  which  their  majesties  have 
graciously  given  a  distinguished  mark  cf  their  royal 
{avour  and  goodness. 

There  were  many,  however,  who  disliked  thrf 
abridgment  of  their  privileges,  and  censured  their 
agents,  who  accepted  the  new  charter ;  some  of  Mn 
Mather's  old  friends  forsook  him ;  and  he  often 
complain?i  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  wish- 
j^d  to  serve.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  covered  with  ma- 
By  honours,  which  it  was  rare  for  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  receive  ;  but  he  was  troubled  with  many 
cares,  which  those  are  freed  from,  who  confine 
themselves  to  their  professional  duties.  He  doubt- 
less thought  full  enough  of  his  services,  and  many^ 
on  the  other  hand,  were  disposed  unreasonably  to 
tsike  from  him  part  of  the  credit,  which  he  deserved. 
The  dissenting  ministers  in  London  were  his 
friends  ;  but  they  knew  better  how  to  estimate  his 
piety  than  his  policy.  He  had  testimonies  from 
some  eminent  statesmen  of  his  abilities,  probity  and 
industry y  particularly  from  lord  Somers  ;  but  if' 
praises  were  bestowed  upon  him  because  he  acted 
fty  their  advice,  the  compliment  is  more  to  them- 
selves than  to  him. 

As  the  pastor  of  a  church,  Dr.  Mather  was  high- 
ly esteemed  by  all  classed  of  people,    His  gifts^  lus 
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preaching,  and  his  writings  .were  accounted  exeel- 
^t.  He  was  the  father  of  the  New  Engbnd  der- 
^  gjr,  and  his  name  and  character  were  held  in  veiieni- 
tion,  not  only  by  those,  who  knew  him,  but  by  sue* 
ceeding  generation;.  H^  4icd,  August  523,  1733, 
aged  85.  Several  discourses  were  printed  upon  the 
occasion ;  but  a  more  full  account  of  him  is  in  an 
octavo  volume,  called  ^^  Remarkables  of  the  life  of 
Dr.  Increase  Mather. ' '  * 

H^s  publications  were  numerous*  In  the  hofck 
above  iQentiqmed,  we  have  a  catalogue  of  85,  be- 
side  ^^  the  learned  ^n^  nsctal  prefaces f  which  the 
publishers  of  many  books  obtained  from  bim,  as  a 
beautiful  porch  unto  them,  and  which  collected 
would  make  a  considerable  volume.'' 

Math£r  Cotton,  D.D.  F.  R.  S.  the  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  was  the  most  celebrated  di- 
vine in  New  England;  and  if  his  judgment  liad  been 
equal  to  his  imagination  and  memory,  he  wouU 
have  ranked  with  the  first  scholars  of  any  age.     Hb 
Qiother  was  daughter  of  the  famous  John  Cotton, 
teacher  of  the  first  church  in  Boston.   He  was  born 
in  Boston,   1662,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1678,  ordained  colleague  with  lus  father.  May  27, 
1684,  and  died,  Feb.  J  3,  1728.     The  obituary  of 
the  Bqstpi)   Newsletter  describes  him,   **as  the 
principal  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  greatest 
scholar  that  was  ever  bred  in  it      Besides  his  uni- 
versal learning,   his  exalted  piety  and  extenavi^ 
charity,  his  entertaining  wit  and  singular  goodness 
of  temper  recommended  him  to  al),  who  were  jtKJlg- 
^s  of  real  and  distinguished  merit."   Oldmixen  and 
Douglass  give  an  account  of  him  very  di^R^rent.  One 
only  judges  of  him  from  his  works  ;    he  calls  his 
history  a  miserable  jai^on,  loaded  with  many  learn- 
ed quotations,  school  boy  exercises.  Romanlike  le- 
gends, and  barbarous  rhymes.*      The  other  was 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  descends  to  every  kind 
pi  loyf  satire  to  render  the  man  as  well  as  the  writer     i 

P  British  empire  in  America. 
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rUUculpaB*    His  <mn  *<  aumnu^'^  honrefar  i$  np| 
'mote ckgant,  nor  are  tfaejEacta  e^uaUjr  con^ct. 

Dr.  l^itfaer  bad  his  cncmjca  in  town  and  couiiliy^ 
wd  doubtkss  there  were  eccentricities  in  hL;  coa- 
duct,  as  well  as  weak  things  jnhis  writings.  He 
wrote  too  mnch  to  write  wdl.  He  di^  every  .tfainf^ 
veidi  amazing  rapidily.  It  is  said  he  could  read  9^ 
folio  of  manjr  hundred  pageSi  and  write  a  sermon  ig 
4fae  coarse  of  a  forenoon^  He  became  acquainte4 
•with  every  thing  by  a  kind  of  intqitipn,  and  was  aU 
«o  a  oian  of  prodigious  indvsti^.  W|th  all  his  at- 
tenticm  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  iictive  services^ 
lie  never  neglected  any  of  his  parochial  duties ;  and 
also  allowed  himself  time  for  private  devotion, 
spending  one  day  of  the  iweek  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
He  hftd  tess  influence  in  iht  a&irs  of  the  commnn* 
wefdth  th^n  his  father,  and  the  events  of  his  life 
were  not  so  various.  The  clergy  also  treiited  ^  ii** 
srith  less  respect,  althou^  they  were  rciid  v  x  /  - 
knowledge,  that  he  had  s^periour  abilicu.i^  i/j  xljt; 
old  gentleman,  and  a  yast  dea}  more  Icarniiig* 
These  was  a  singular  ipavity  in  the  deportment  .cf 
Dr.  Increase  Mather,  whidi  qualified  him  for  a  pa* 
iziarch ;  Dr.  C.  Mather  discovered  often  a  levity 
of  mind,  a  strfmge  kind  of  vanity,  a  Ibn4ness  for 
^punning  and  makipg  remarks  inconsistent  with  the 
ciiaracteroftha^age;  and  which  ^qmetiiDes  brought 
^mn  into  serious  difficulties.  He  l^ad  a  great  a&- 
iliiaintance  wilh  books,  but  did  not  un4^stai)id  ho^ 
man  nature  ;  yet  he  imagined  he  h^d  a  pkum  to  all 
^that  reverence. from  his  iivethren  and  the  people, 
^whioil  his  &the9'a  ^gt  as  iinell  as  prudence  gave 
h^m. 

Vis  liltrai|r  distinctions  were  chiefly  from  abroad. 
Itie  nnWionuty  of  <^lasgow  presented  Mm  Wfth  a 
diploma  of  doctor  itf  divini^  ;  and  his  name  is  on 
4he  list  of  the  fellows  of  the  Tc^al  society  in  London. 
He  is  sorted  a  fellow  of  Harvaid  Qdlege  in  the  cms- 
logue^  U|tithew9sonlyj:hQsenamong  (hose,  who  were; 
to  be  fdjows^  if  the  cpllisge  charter  werp  ^nlarg^d. 

R  r 
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Twice  he  thought  himself  a  candidate  for  tibc 
president's  chair,  and  kept  days  of  fasting,  that  lie 
might  be  directed  how  to  act  upon  the  occasion  ;  but 
he  was  disappointed.     Gov.  Dudley  persuaded  his 
friend  Leverett  to  accept  the  place  in  1707  ;    and 
when  that  great  man  died,  in  1726,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  cried  aloud  for  Dr.  Mather^  and  it  was 
decbred  even  in  the  general  court  that  he  ought  to 
be  president,  it  was  decided  otherwise  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation.     The  chair  was  first  ofl^r- 
ed  to  Dr.  Colman,  and  Dr.  Sewall,  and  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  accepted  it.     In  a  private 
account  of  this  transaction,  Dr.  M.  says,  ^^  this  day 
Dr.  Sew*aU  was  chosen  for  his  piety.'*      In  a  pub- 
lick  speech  made  in  the  general  assembly  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Boston  seat  declared,  after  Dr.  Colman's 
election,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  learning  compar- 
ed with  Dr.  Mather.* 

One  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  those 
times,  was  a  ftineral  sermon  upon  Dr.  Cotton  Ma« 
ther,  by  this  very  Dr.  Benjamin  Colman,  who  there* 
in  declares  him  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  man  he 
ever  was  acquainted  with. 

In  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Mather,  in  the 
newspapers,  it  seems,  that  great  respect  was  paid  to 
his  remains.  After  the  relatives,  proceeded  the  lieut, 
govemour,  Mr.  Duihmer,  his  majesty  ^s  council, 
and  house  of  representatives,  a  large  train  of  minis* 
ters,  justices,  merchants,  scholars  and  other  princU 
pal  inhabitants  both  of  men  and  women.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  people,  and  the  windows 
filled  with  sorrowful  spectators  ^1  the  way  to  the 
burying  place. 

*  He  was  a  most  voluminous  Writer ;  his  works 
amount  to  more  than  SOO  tracts,  histories,  biograpk- 
kal  sketches,  &c.  besides  the  Magnalia,  a  folio 
.volume.  The  ^^  bihlia  Americana/'  in  several  vol* 
umes,  ms.  is  deposited  in  the  historical  library. 
•    It  would  require  more  pages  to  give  a  just  view 

•  Letters  And  mss.  in  the  cabinet  of  hiBtoricd  Kbrary. 
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of  hts  writings,  than  we  can  allow  to  an  article  of 
our  biography.  A  volume  of  memoirs  was  pub- 
lisbed  by  his  son  and  successor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ma- 
ther,  which  also  contains  every  remarkable 'occur- 
rence in  his  life,  a  minute  view  of  his  studies,  and 
of  all  his  publications.  His  son  was  called  to  the  of- 
fice of  pastor  of  the  old  north  church,  1732,  and  in 
1742  a  separation  took  place  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  people  who  withdrew  built  another  meeting 
house,  where  he  was  fixed  till  he  ended  his  labours* 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading,  and  the 
author  of  several  tracts.  He  received  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Harvard  College,  1773.  He 
dipd,  June  27,  1785.* 

.  Maverick  John,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  first  minister  of  thie  church  in  Dor- 
chester, came  over  with  Ludlow,Rossiter,  and  others, 
from  the  counties  of  Devop,  Dorset  and  Somerset- 
shire. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1630,  a  con- 
gregational church  was  gathered  in  the  new  hospi- 
tal at  Plymouth  by  those,  who  intended  to  come  to 
North  America  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  greater 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  They  observed  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  seek  for  the  divine  ap. 
probation  and  assistance.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
day  they  chose  and  called  those  godly  ministers^ 
rev.  John  Warham  and  rev.  John.  Maverick,  who 
lived  40  miles  from  Exeter,  to  be  their  spiritual 
guides  ;  who  expressed  their  acceptance^  and  were 
^separated  to  the  especial  care  of  the  intended  emi- 
grants. Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  in  Dorset^ 
who  was  an  active  instrument  in  promoting  the  set- 
tlement of  iicw  England,  and  had  been  the  means 
of  procuring  the  charter,  being  present,  preached  in 
the  forepart  of  the  day  ;    and,  in  the  latter  part,  the 

*  The  other  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  are,  an  essay  oa 
gratitude,  1732;  artillery  election  sermon,  1739;  eonvemion 
sermon,^  1763  ;  three  funeral  sermons ;  dissertation  on  the  Lord^a 
prayer ;  dissertation  on  the  venerable  name  of  Jehovah,  1760  ; 
a  poem,  the  sacred  minister,  1773 ;  America  known  to  the  an- 
cients, 1 774 ;  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  salvation  for  all  men^ 
1780,  kc. 


^  new  ifi^^l^ft  pafitdM  ftrfortned.  Thef  Mt  AHl  tA 
tM  SOtli  MAToh^  atfUS  a^ved  at  NatitadM^^  M«f  39, 
wh€»*e  tlte  «iasCeF  pttt  ti^m  lohi  shtM^  HoMritftettdatf^ 
ing  the  erigagefflient  ^asr  to  bring  theti  ti^  GharteA 
rlvef.  ^tft  tliiy  werelbft  in  «  fittidhi'  iiildemes!^ 
Oestittite  6t  my  halbltsttiMf^aiid  ittd^t  6f  the  neeeMa- 
ties  of  life.^  Mn  Materick  Ait^  in  Bos£m,  1836, 
Feb.  00.  A  targe  part  6f  his  ohtiroh  had*  remored 
t6  WindsdH',  Conneetieut>  and  ft  #a8^hte  is^iaifiM 
to  follow  them.  He  wa^  60  years  of  age.  He  wis 
a  man  '*  of  a  ver^  bwmtble  ^piiit^  and  fiHfdiftA  in  fi»- 
thering  the  W6rk  of  the  Lord  here^  both  i*  te 
churches  and  ciyU  state."     JVhithrop* 

Mav£ricx:  Saicitbl  had  planted  hittiifeif^  at 
Noddle's  island,  when  gov.  Windiroiyand']^  com* 
Jpany  foritied  the  setdeitient  of  Boston.  <«  We  tttnt 
to  Massachusetts/'  ka^he,  ^<  to  fiiid  ofif  a  pkce 
for  our  sitting  down.  We  went  np  Mj^stidb  rhrer 
about  6  ihiles.  We  laiy  at  Mr.  Mayeildc'a^  and  re- 
turned home  on  Saturday."  He-seetted  to  have  in 
View  tradifng  with  the  Indians  more  than  any  thing 
else,  but  was^a  vei^  hospitable,  kihd  and  benevolent 
\Y\^fKr^  *2ui.  His  nanje  is  mentioned  by  soiile  Writers,  tB 
^.2^1'  *>"^  ^^  ^he  west  country  people^  who  caSiie  over  to 
Dorchester ;  by  other  abcounls,  he  wa^  h^*  b^ore, 
and  he  certainly  Was  different  from  tlutt  eompany  in 
hi.^  rt  tigfous  principles  and  pr^iidiced.  Hb  habits 
<>t  life  were  also  difiercttt.  Joaselyn  itlariea  aeteral 
visit<>  he  made  t6  hitti,  mAi  from  bis  accodnt^  he  Wte 
a  gentlertian,  in  tery  independe^  eirctiiitistances^ 
and  lived  iii  a  Very  haitdslme  sQ^e.f     He  Irks  a 

•  ropograpjhfcd  aiid  chrcmolo^cal  aocK>unt  of  Dorchetl^r,  l>r 
the  rev.  T  M.  Harris. 

t  October  2d,  1639,  atSout  9  o'clock  in  the  iBomUig,Mr.  Ma* 
Verick  a  negro  woman  came  to  my  chamber  Window,  and  in  her 
own  country  lioiguage  and  tune  aang  loud  and  ahriU,  going  oat  to 
her,  ahe  U6ed  a  great  deal  of  reaptct  lo  me,  and  wiltingfy  wodi 
liave  expressed  her  grief  in  Engliab ;  but  I  apprehended  it  by  her 
tountenance  and  deportaoent,  wb^erettpon  I  repaired  to  ray  boat, 
to  learn  of  him  the  oause,  and  reaolved  to  uitreat4)ira  in  her  be^* 
halfi  for  that  I  underatood  beibiei  that  she  bad  been  a  queen  in 


inetibbtf  6f  the  cliu»6b «f  Eiigtaifdi  But  Wtf  liHfleft 
fieeftianbe&te  the  kw  WAS  e^^oted^  that  etet^  ^ 

dMft  flftiould  be  aiMttrig^r  of  acdngtegiifidflttl  6hUFch| 
but  tieVer  was  cfaoseti  into  any  tffltea.-  He  afteir- 
WEurds  cbiftpi^ned  of  tte  tigid-dS9c}{)lklev  ^ftid  op- 
IttesMve  bigotry  bf  the  goT^niMeiit  < . 

His  sont  Soitfoel  Maviriek,  esq;  Was  in  1664  a|^ 
]K>lnted  one  of  the  cothralsnonerd  fo  inquire  intd 
the  state  ttf  the  New  £nglMd  provintesr,  andi^atling 
the  ptfalce  «nd  secarity  of  the  cev^nfiy)  aiid  di^cov- 
^ed  pec^liaf  enmity  to  MstssaehuBcft^s.  Iri  the  pe- 
thimi  which  the  gedeifal  court  s^nt  oVer  to  the  king, 
after  these  oonMnissioWerswere  appoiftted,  tliey  say; 
that  their  advefs^ies  had  obtained  this  cotnniission 
to  injure  them,  and  that  one  of  the  fdnf  was  their 
profi^dsed  eAemy^  menriing  this  Mr*  Maverick.  In 
1666^  he  delivered  from  £e  king  a  letted  to  the  go- 
vemottf  I  wherein  he  required  five  persons  to  be  sent 
to  England  to  aois^er  f^f  the  eoVid^t  6f  the  colony. 
He  cotild  ndt  howdve^  overcome  the*  f>rejttdides,  or 
d^feaft  the  |K>liey  ti  the  Nettr  Enghitfd  govemineht. 
On  the  other  ha^d,  the  r^vdkititih  piit  them  tipoi^  a 
foundation,  which  Was  nOt  to  be  ^hnken  by  those, 
who  sought  theh*  I'uih. 

Mayhew  TuoitAs,  of  Wa«e#t6WM,  wteafipoiiit- 
ed  goveniouv  of  Nantucltet,  Martha's  Vinteyard, 
«rnd  the  adjacent  islands.  The  ^drtof  StefHng 
ctaiiMd  ail  the  falaArits  betweeft  C^e  Cod  arid  Hud- 
sort's^  river,  ted  ilf  is  eVidew  that  they  wa^e  nOt  iri- 
oluded  in  tbe  N«w  England  gdvemfhefit.  The 
gram  is  ttmde  by  hfe  lordship  fo  ThoniaS  Mayhew, 
»id  his  son  ThoiitiM,  Oct.  10,  KMl.  And  he  gfant- 

her  own  country,  tnd  observed  a  yfttf  baVtrSId  atld  diitlful  garb 
used  towafds  her  by  anofher  negra  ,whd  was  hc^  matd.  Mr.  M, 
'was  di&wrous  to  have  a  breed  of  negroes,  and  seeing  site  wot^ld 
tiot  fitldby  persuasion  to  compa'ny  with  a  youi)g  negro  man  he 
hild  in  his  hon^e,  he  comntiittdcrd  him  WifTd  sht^  liUVd  she  to  go  to 
1)ed  to  her,  which  was  no  sooner  done  thail  Slit^  kicked  hnri  out 
agMh|thi»Bhe  tool  ih  high  Asdatn  beyond  her  slavery  and  this 
WAS  the  caiftc  of  her  grief. 
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tA  the  same  powers  of  government  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  people  enjoyed  by  their  charter.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says,  that  the  grants  of  the  soil  of  these 
idands  could  not  vacate  the  rights  of  the  Indian  sa- 
chems and  proprietors ;  and  supposes  most  of  the 
inhabitants  or  proprietors  derive  their  titles  from 
Indian  grants  posterior  to  the  grants  to  Iprd  Sterl- 
ing, or  to  that  made  by  his  agent  to  Mr^  Mayhew 
and  son.  The  worthy  governour  of  these  islands 
bent  his  mind  to  the  business  of  instructing  the  In- 
dians. He  hail  talents  to  make  a  figure  in  the  civil 
line ;  but  the  name  of  Mayhew  is  mostly  known  in 
our  ecclesiastical  annals.  If  any  of  the  human  race . 
ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good ;  if  any 
christian  ever  could  declare  what  it  is  to  have  peace, 
not  as  the  world  gives,  but  which  passes  the  concep- 
tions of  those  who  look  not  beyond  this  world,  we 
may  believe  this  was  the  happiness  of  the  Mayhews. 

The  first  Indian,  who  gave  any  good  evidence  of 
being  a  christian,  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Mayhew.  It  was  in  the  year  16439  ^^  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  name  of  this  pagan  was  Hiacoomes. 
He  became  a  preacher  to  his  own  people.  The 
worthy  magistrates  made  further  exertions,  and 
•*  Gcmverted  many  from  the  error  of  their  ways.'* 
The  younger  Mr.  Mayhew  became  himself  a  preach- 
er, and  this  good  work  has  been  carried  on  by  one 
and  another  of  the  name  and  femily  from  that  day 
to  this.  In  1657,  many  hundreds  were  added  to  the 
christian  societies  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  such 
as  might  be  said,  were  '^  holy  in  their  conversation," 
and  that  did  not  need  to  be  taught  **  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,"  besides  many  others,  who 
were  superficial  professors. 

Mayhew  JoHK,had  under  his  care,  in  the  year 
1689,  the  Indian  church,  and  they  consisted  of  a 
hundred  communicants,  walking  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel. 

Mathew  £xperxehce,  son  of  John,  was  a  gen- 
tleman  of  such  superior  endowments,  according  to 
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the  late  Dr.  Cbauncy,  who  was  hk  mtimale  friend, 
**  that  he  would,  had  he  been  favoured  with  coixk* 
,mon  advantages  of  education,  have  ranked  among 
the  first  worthies  of  New  England."  He  spent  a 
life  protracted  several  years  beyond  fourscore  ia 
the  service  of  the  aboriginals.  He  had  a  character 
for  veracity  and  judgment,  and  in  his  book  enti- 
tled, ''^  Indian  Converts,"  an  octavo  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1727,  he  gives  an  account  of  more  than 
30  Indian  ministers,  and  about  80  Indian  men, 
women,  and  young  persons, within  the  limits  of  one' 
island,  Martha's  vineyard.  The  same  writer  pub- 
lished another  book,  in  1744,  which  will  give  him  a 
name  among  great  divines  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom. It  is  entitled  **  grace  defended,"  wherein 
the  doctrines  of  *^  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  dif- 
ference between  common  and  special  grace,  are  con- 
sidered and  cleared."  He  received  an  honourary 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  Harvard  College,  1720. 
.  Mathew  Zacchsus,  son  of  Experience,  witf 
employed  by  ^^  the  Massachusetts  society  for  pro^ 
pagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others, 
in  North  America,"  till  his  death,  in  1803. 

Mayhew  Joseph,  was  also  a  son  of  Experience, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College^  1730,  and  was  chos- 
en tutor  in  1739,  and  one  of  ^e  fellows  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  was  a  man  of  superiour  abilities  and 
scholarship. 

Mayhew  Jonathan,  son  of  the  rev.  Experi- 
ence Mayhew,  was  bom  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  1720, 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  received  the 
honours  of  that  seminary,  in  1744.  While  he  was 
<a  youth  he  exhibited  marks  of  an  original  genius, 
•and  such  strength  of  mind,  as  was  very  uncommon. 
He  wrote  several  essays  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  riper  years, 
before  he  finished  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  In 
1747,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  die  west 
ehurchin  Boston,and  was  ordained,  June  l7th ;  Mr. 
xGay,  of  Hioi^m^  preached  tb^  sermon  upon  the 
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(acGAsioB,  Mr,  Pc^soott,  of  S^lem  village,  gmne  tbi^ 
fieflowship  of  the  churches,  and  the  charge  came 
^.osB  the  lips  of  dd  Mr.  Mayhew.  He  soon  dis- 
covered a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  boldness  of 
apirit,  which  excited  surprise  in  some,  and  drew  ob« 
servations  from  others.  He  spake  with  glowing 
sensibility  against  every  {uiesdy  i^urpation  ow  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  with  pecidiar  earnest- 
ness  in  fiivour  of  truth  and  religion.  He  was  a 
steady  and  able  advocate  for  nsligious  and  civil  lib* 
jBarQr,  and  refused  to  preach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
maiodments  of  men.  In  1749,  he  puUidied  seveni 
#ermons  upon  ^*  the  difference  between  trutii  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong ;  the  natural  abilities  of 
men  for  discerning  thei^  difEbrences,"  tec.  whidi 
gave  him  a  name  among  the  best  preachers,  and 
which  manifest  very  uncommon  talents  with  a  aed 
i^ccording  to  knowledge.  It  \b  the  opinion  of  many « 
that  the  dodor  never  exceeded  these  early  podoe^ 
tions,  and  it  is  certain  that  very  few  dieologioal  com- 
positions ever  came  near  them.  In  1750,  he  pra|c|k 
/ed  a  sermon  on  the  SOth  of  January, which  conlainc^ 
^  ^  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  king  Charles.^ 
This  discourse  not  only  gave  otflEbnce  to  epascq[M|- 
lians,  but  to  many  sober  minded  dissenteirs,  wbp 
thought  it  discovered  more  playfulness  of  fiamcf  and 
severity  of  satire  than  is  consistent  widi  the  graviqr 
of  a  clergyman,  or  tlie  gentle  spirit  of  Arifgtianityy 
U  was  however  much  admired,  and  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England.  Jt  abounds  in  livciy^ 
and  pointed  remarlps,  and  is  certainly  ktes  excefi- 
lion^e  than  many  sermons  preached  SOtfa  January 
by  e{uscopal  ministers  of  hi^  church  opinions,  who 
^lave  abused  all  denominations  jof  dissenters,  wAai/t 
they  have  talked  about  the  ^aintship,  and  angelidic 
qualities,  and  divinity,  of  Chvles,  a  frail  qijMal  IMce 
themselves.  The  university  of  Aberdnen  pFceeata^ 
Mr.  May  hew  with  a  dijploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  the 
year  ^fter  liiis  s^mon'  was  puUttbed.  In  the  yenr 
1754,  )he  dootor  was  ohmen  ippmKili  Ifae  elec^aon 
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scrnicffii  in  whieh  he  speaks  of  the  origin  of  civil 
government^  and  its  end,  in  the  style  of  a  friend  to 
libertjr  and  the  British  constitution,  as  settled  at  the. 
revolution.  He  was  a  whig  of  the  first  magnitude. 
**  Having  been  initiatedin  youth,"  said  he,  in  another 
discourse  upon  a  different  subject,  **  in  the  doc* 
trines  of  civil  liberty,  as  they  were  taught  by  such 
«nen  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  other  re* 
nowned  persons,  among  the  ancients  t  and  such  as 
Sydney  and  Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley,  among  the 
modems,  I  liked  them ;  they  seemed  rational.  And 
having  learnt  from  the  iioly  scriptures,  that  wise^ 
brave,  and  virtuous  men  were  always  friends  to  lib- 
erty ;  that  God  gave  the' Israelites  a  king  in  his  an* 
ger,  because  they  had  not  seose  and  virtue  enough 
to  like  a  free  commonwealth,  and  that  where  ^  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,^  this  made 
me  conclude  that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing," 

In  1755,  the  doctor  published  two  solemn  and 
p^thetick  sermons,  after  the  earthquake,  Nov.  23^ 
vith  an  ^^  appendix,  giving  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  time,  duration^  process,  extent  and  effects  of    •  N 
the  great  earthquake." 

. .  The  same  year  he  printed  a  large  volume,  con- 
taining fourteen  sermons,  ^'  on  hearing  the  word, 
receiving  it  with  meekness,"  &c.  In  this  book  he 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  he  thought 
them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Moderate  Calvitiists  have  spoken  well  of  several  of. 
these  discourses,  which  are  written  in  a  very  evan- 
gelical style,  although  it  is  evident  the  author  had 
learnt  some  lessons  in  the  school  of  Episcopius, 
Arminios  and  Locke.  At  the  end  of  this  volume  is 
a  sermon  upon  the  shortness  of  life,  in  which  are 
two  mai^nal  notes  on  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Trinity 
and  Solomon's  song,  that  excited  some  severe  re- 
ntarks  from  Trinitarians,  and  which  all  who  agree 
with  the  doctor  in  sentiment,  must  wish  were  express- 

*  Sermon  on  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act^  1766. 

9  s 
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ed  differently.  Such  subjects  ought  not  td.be  trea^ 
cd  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  The  doctor  himself*  de- 
clared his  wish  that  they  had  not  been  written  ;'* 
and  i^ent  to  England  to  pr,event  their  being  inserted 
in  the  London  edition.  They  were,  however,  print- 
ed.  Probably,  his  mind  was  not  known  zt  the 
time  the  book  was  emitted  fpom  the  press. 

In  1763,  Mr*  East  Apthorp  published  his  ^^  con- 
siderations on  the  institution  and  conduct  of  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel.'^  This  provoked 
a  controversy  in  which  several  famous  men  engag- 
ed, and  in  which  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Dr.  May- 
hew  were  fully  displayed.  ^  He  wrote  a  book  enti- 
tled, ^  observations  on  the  charter  and  conduct  of 
the  spciety  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts, '^  Scc^  To- this,  a  reply  was  made  by  scvoal 
members  of  the  society  in  America;  and  by  Dr» 
Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  doctor  repli^ 
ed  to  the  book  entitled,  a  ^*  candid  examination  of  his 
observations,''  supposed  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
Mr.  Ganer  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  declares  the  title 
page  to  be  fidse  ;  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  work 
/  to  be  destitute  equally  of  candour  and  of  truth*  His 
second  defence,  or  **  remarks  upon  an  anonymous 
tract  entitled,  an  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew's  observa* 
lions  on  the  charter,"  &c.  is  written  with  a  more  geo. 
tie  spirit  f  though  we  are  frequently  struck  wi&  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit,  it  is  evident  that  he  avoided 
severe  strokes  of  satire.  The  doctor  wrote  no  more 
in  the  episcopal  controversy ;  but  having  printed 
4wo  discourses  *^  upon  the  goodness  of  God,*^  he 
was  attacked,  for  certain  sentiments  there  delivered^ 
with  some  severity,  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  minister  in 
the  county  of  Essex  ;  to  whom  he  sent  "  a  letter  of 
reproof,"  which  discovered  too  much  warmth  of 
temper  in  a  minister  of  die  gospeL  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  was  uofiur 
and  groundless ;  but  it  was  easy  to  write  a  defence 
of  his  sermons  without  such  bitter  svcasniSi  dpi 
personal  reflections* 


Mr.  Hopkins  of  Great Barrington^dfterwsMrds  of 
fNTewport,  had  a  desire  to  engage  Dr.  Mayhew  in  a 
i:ontroversy«  He  wrote  a. book » ^^  upon  tl^  promis- 
es of  the  gospel/'  in  which  :he  makes  remarks  «ipon 
two  sermons  published  by  the  doctor^  Luke  siii. 
24.  These  sermons  ^eak  df^Spromises  to  the  un« 
Tegene^rate.^'  Many  Calvinists  thought  .the  senti* 
ments  advanced  by  Dr.  Hopkins  were  .contrary  to 
truthy  and  of  a  very  bad  tendency,  and  wrote  a* 
gainst  his  book ;  but  Dr.  M.  made  no  reply  to  him. 

In  the  year  1765,  Dr.  Mayhew  preached  the  Dud* 
leian  lecture,  upon  **  Popish  idolatry,*'  and  the  sue- 
ceeding  year  a  particular,  discourse  ^^  upon  the  .re- 
peal, of  tl)e  stamp  act.''  These  were  his^last  juih- 
lications.  He  died,  July  9,  1766,  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age.  No  American  author  ever  .obtained 
higher  reputation.  He  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  country  by  his  character,  or  by  his  writings.* 

MiNOT  George  Richards  was  a  descendant 
firom  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Massachu* 
setts.  The  first  of  the  name  died  at  Dorchester, 
1671,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  respectability,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church. 
The  subject  of  this  article  was  bom  in  Boston,  re- 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  south 
latin  school,  and  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard 
College  in  1774.  He  was  there  distingubhed  for 
jdecorum  of  behaviour,  a  most  amiable  dbposition» 
and  close  attention  to  his  studies.  He  excelled  in 
4iistory  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  was,  upon  several 

^  Besides  the  publications  above  mentioned^  he  printed  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  SvO}  one  addressed  to  the  youth  of  his  con^ 
gregation,  the  other  upon  the  1 19th  psalm.  S9th  and  60th  verses. 
These  are  not  the  docy[>r*s  best  performances^nor  have  they  a  high 
.rank  among  sermons  printed  in  New  England.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  very  careless  and  diffuse  style,  and  might  be  compressed 
jnto  a  book  of  small  size.  Many  of  his  friends  wondered  that  hft 
•published  them.  He  printed  also  thanksgiving  sermons,  1758, 
59,  60  i  also  a  sermon,  occasioned  by  the  great  fire,  which  hap^ 
j;>ened,  March  20,  1760  ;  and  a  funeral  sermon  after  the  death  of 
Jbax  upright  magistrate^  judge  Sewall)  who  died  the  same  yei^r. , 
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occasions,  the  publick  orator  of  his  class*     Beside 
the  orations  usually  delivered  at  that  seminary ,   he 
was  chosen  to  speak  upon  a  melancholy  occasiaiiy 
when  the  university  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Wads- 
worthy  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  govern* 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  society.^    No  funeral 
oration  was  ever  more  interesting  to  the  hearers^  or 
bettm*  adapted  to  the  occasion.    It  gained  him  great 
credit  among  gentleman  of  taste  and  learning,  and 
**  his  classmates  were  eager  to  confer  on  him  eveiy 
honour  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow." 
This  class  received  the  honours  of  the  college  in 
1778,  by  a  general  diploma.  For  several  years  there 
was  no  publick  commencement,  the  country  being 
then  involved  in  the  calamities  of  the  revolutionaiy 
war.^    Mr.  Minot  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law  in  Boston,  with  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in 
his  profession^  and  nad  for  his  fellow  student  the 
late  Fisher  Ames,  esq.     'The  intimate  friendship 

<^  John  Wadsworth,  who  taught  logick,  laetaphysicks  mad 

ethicks,  waft  graduated,  1763,  and  elected  tutor  in  1770.  F£e  was 
distinguished  for  fine  talents  more  than  extensive  erudition.  No 
tutor  was  ever  more  calculated  for  the  branch  of  instruction  which 
fell  to  his  share.  As  an  acute  logician,  he  made  accurate  dis* 
tinctiensy  was  fluent  in  apeecb,  and  copious  in  ideas.  Ue  could 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  which,  from  love  of 
disputation,  he  frequently  did ;  or  defend  truth  in  the  most  livc- 
Jy  and  ingenious  manner.  He  was  as  fond  of  politicks  as  meta- 
physicks,  and  being  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists  at  thecommenc 
rment  of  the  war,  would  have  lost  his  tutorshipt  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  afTcclion  of  the  students,  and  the  exertions  of 
some  frieiids  in  the  corporation,  who  urged  in  his  favour  this  at- 
tachment of  his  pupils,  and  his  admirable  faculty  of  commu- 
nicating his  ideas,  so  very  necessary  in  an  instructor,  and  so  vc-» 
ry  seldom  found,  It  was  suggested  likewise  that  his  political  er* 
rors  were  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  His  fondnqaa 
lor  talking  had  led  him  to  express  himself  imprudently  some* 
times;  but  it  was  no  more  in  his  heart  than  in  his  power  to  do  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  He  had,  however,  many 
pohtical  enemies,  and  obtained  the  vote  only  by  one,  though  he 
was  of  the  body,  who  made  the  election.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  corporation  from  the  year  1774  to  1778,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Mr.  W.  was  a  collateral  branch  of  the  sam^  family  with  prcsj^ 
ffct^t  \\  adsworth,  vho  died,  1 737. 
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Ibrmed  at  this  juvenile  age  was  strengthened  faiy 
mutual  expressions  of  good  will,  and  tokens  of  es« 
teem,  until  death  divided  them.  •  At  the  funeral  of 
-Judge  M inot,  Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers. 
In  the  year  17fil,  when  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
fiachusetts  was  blessed  with  a  new  constitution  of 
government,  Mr.  M.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  in  this  office  dur- 
ing the  insurrections,  which  distracted  the  publick 
concerns  of  the  year  1786.  By  his  office  he  was  led 
to  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbance, the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  army  raised  upon  that  occasion. 
Tliese  troubles  of  our  country  he  reviewed  in  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  rebellion,  which  gave  him 
high  reputation  as  a  writer ;  it  was  read  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts. '  He  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  his 
friends,  to  write  a  contitiuation  of  Hutchinson's  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts  bay,  which  excited  less  at- 
tention, but  is  a  very  valuable  book  ;  and  will  fre- 
quently be  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who  wish  to 
know  the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  The  period 
he  describes  exhibits  the  most  tranquil  state  of 
things.  It  was  not  prolifick  of  great  events,  like 
succeeding  years  of  violence  and  rage,  when  politi- 
cians had  their  influence,  and  excited  the  tumult  of 
the  people ;  when  we  beheld  the  traces  of  war  in 
our  own  fields,  or  heard  the  cry  of  human  distress 
in  our  houses,  as  well  as  the  high  way.  Histories  of 
such  times  are  eagerly  sought  after,  while  many 
take  up  a  book  with  frigid  indifference,  which  only 
tells  of  peaceful  region^,  and  seasons  of  publick  fe- 
licity. 

/Mr.  Minot  was  twice  elected  by  the  people  of 
Boston  to  deliver  publick  orations,  which  he  per- 
formed to  great  acceptance.  In  1 782,  he  pronounced 
the  annual  oration,  5th  of  March.  \r\A  in  1800,  he 
spake  the  funeral  eulogy  upon  Washington,  whieh 
has  been  highly  praised  in  other  places  besides  his 
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tiative  town.   In  1787,  Mr.  M.  was  chdsen  derk  of 
the  convention  which  adopted  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.      In  1 792,  the  govemour  and 
council  appointed  him  judge  of  probate  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk.    He  was  exactly  fitted  to  fill  tlus  sta- 
tion.  Soft)  pleasant,  and  a£Eri>le,  he  could  speak  peace 
to  the  troubled  bosom,  whilst  he  performed  M  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  the  purest  integrity.    The 
deep  sensibilities  of  those  who  knew  him  in  this 
station^  when  they  heard  of  his  death,  afforded  affect^ 
lag  eviience  of 'his  worth. 

Judge  Minot  was  never  fond  of  the  hurry  and  bus- 
tle of  the  world,  and  therefore  did  not  msdce  diat 
figure  at  the  bar,  which  some  of  lus  friends  expect- 
ed  from  his  talents  and  elocution.  He  was  not  bold 
in  his  conceptionsi  nor  had  he  that  discursive  man- 
ner  of  reasoning,  or  pathos  of  expresssion,  which 
are  requisite  for  a  first  rate  pleader.  The  legal 
knowledge  he  possessed,  gave  him  advantage  in 
other  pursuits  which  were  connected  with  his  pro^ 
fessional  business ;  and  he  cultivated  his  mind  by  a 
variety  of  studies.  Among  his  companions  his. 
opinion  was  valued,  and  the  publick  opinion  was 
such,  as  to  gratify  eveiy  feeling  of  an  ambitious  man, 
especially  a  man  whose  principles  of  virtue  guided 
the  path  to  honour^. 

Besides  his  office  of  judge  of  probate,  he  was 
judge  of  the  municipal  court  in  the  town  of  Boston. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts  charita-' 
ble  fire  society^  Of  this  institution  he  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  histcxi- 
cal  society.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  character  of  judge  Minot  was  delineated  in 
the  newspapers  by  several,  who  spi^e  the  langui^ 
of  truth,  while  they  felt  the  syn\pathy  of  friendship. 
Justice  was  also  done  him  by  John  -Quincy  Adams^ 
esq.  -in  an  admirable  oration  before  the  charitable 
fire  society.  But  the  most  interesting,  full,  and  ac- 
curate  memoir  is  in  the  8tb  volume  of  the  collections 
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•f  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  was 
written  by  one  whose  compositions  always  show  the 
hand  of  an  elegant  writer,  and  v^o  in  a  relation  to 
judge  Minot  was  as  the  friend  nearer  than  a  broth- 
er. Whoever  would  wish  for  more  minute  occur- 
rences in  the  life  of  Mr.  Minot  than  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  sketch  for  thb  work,  is  referred  to  that 
valuable  papen*  Judge  Minot  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  life  and  usefulness,  Jan.  3d,  1802. 

His  other  publications  are  fugitive  pieces  in  the 
.magazines  and  newspapers ;  also  an  oration  deliver* 
ed  before  the  charitable  fire  society. 

MooDXY  JosHUA,was  the  son  of  William  Mood** 
ey  of  Newbury,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1653 :  he  was  a  preacher  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  1658.  A  vote  for  his  establish* 
ment  there  passed  in  1660,  though  a  church  was 
not  properly  organized  till  1671.  *'  An  account  of 
the  gathering  of  this  church"  is  preserved  in  his 
own  hand  writing,  and  is  a  valuable  document  of 
our  early  history.  While  Cranfield  was  govemour 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Moodey  was  the  subject  of 
persecution.  Whenever  a  petty  tyrant  indulges  his 
malignant  humour,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous, 
as  well  as  causes  mischief  to  others*  He  imprison- 
cd  this  &ithful  pastor  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth, 
because  he  did  not  administer  the  Lord's  supper 
after  the  way  of  the  church  of  £ngland.  After  be- 
ing in  prison  13  weeks,  he  was  dismissed  with  a 
charge  ta  preach  no  more.  He  was  invited,  how- 
ever, to  Boston,  and  preached  to  the  people  of  the 
first  or  old  church  from  the  vear  1684,  the  time  of 
his  banishment,  to  1693,  and  then,  by  advice  of  coun- 
cil, returned  to  his  old  charge  at  Portsmouth. 

Before  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Boston 
church,  he  Was  chosen  president  of  the  college, 
which  place  he  declined  to  accept;  but  acted  as  one 
of  the  fellows  of  the  corporation.  The  people  of 
Boston  were  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  much 
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disappointed  When  he  wciit  to  Portsmoulli.  He 
oltea  visited  them  after  he  left  the  town  ;  and  dor* 
ing  a  visit,  in  the  year  1697,  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
on  the  4th  July,  etat.  65.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
preached  lys  funeral  sermon,  and  preserved  his 
name  in  the  Magnalia. 

The  only  publication  of  Mr.  Moodey  ts  in  the  U- 
brary  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  It  is 
a  small  volume  containing  the  substance  of  several 
sermons  upon  the  *^  benefit  of  copununion  with  God 
in  his  house."^ 

•  A  letter  from  Mr.  Bentlcy  of  Salem  to  Mr.  Alden,  the  pre- 
sent librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  represcms 
the  character  of  Mr.  Moodey  to  great  advtfitage ;  he  certainly 
i^as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  worthy  men  of  tliose  times* 

^  In  the  times  of  the  witchcraft  in  Salem  village,  no  peraooi 
distinguished  for  property,  and  known  in  the  commercial  world, 
was  accused  but  Philip  English.  He  came  young  into  America 
from  the  island  of  Jersey,  lived  in  the  family  of  Mr.  HoUing- 
worth,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Salem,  and  afterwards  married  his  on* 
ly  daughter  and  child,  Susanna.  The  wife  had  received  a  better 
education,  than  is  common  even  at  this  day,  as  proofs,  I  hold,  suf- 
ficiently discover. 

^  From  some  prejudices,  as  early  as  April  31,  1692,  ahe  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  examined,  and  committed  to  piiaon  in  Sft» 
lem.  Her  firmness  is  memorable.  Six  weeks  she  was  confia^ 
ed  ;  but,  being  visited  by  a  fond  husband,  her  husband  was  also 
accused,  and  confined  in  the  same  prison.  By  the  intercession  of 
friends,  and  by  a  plea  that  the  prison  was  crowded,  they  were  re- 
moved to  Arnold's  gaol  in  Boston  till  the  time  of  trial. 

<<  In  Boston,  upon  giving  bail,  they  had  the  liberty  of  the  towBt 
•nly  lodging  in  prison,  l^ion  their  arrival  Messrs.  Willard  and 
Moodey  visited  them,  and  discovered  every  disposition  to  eonaole 
them  in  their  distress.  On  the  day  before  they  were  to  retam  to 
Salem  for  trial,  Mr.  Moodey  waited  upon  them  in  the  ptiaon,  and 
invited  them  to  the  publick  worship.  On  the  occasion  he  chose 
for  the  text,  if  thet  pbrskcutr  tou  in  one  citt,  flbs  to 
ANOTHER.  In  the  discourse  with  a  manly  freedom  be  justified 
every  attempt  to  escape  from  the  forms  of  justice,  when  justice 
was  violated  in  them.  After  service  Mr.  Moodey  visited  the 
prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  asked  Mr  English,  whether  he  took-no- 
tice  of  his  discourse  ?  Mr.  English  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  applied  it  as  he  ought,  and  wished  some  conversation  up- 
on the  subject.  Mr.  Moodey  then  fi^ankly  toM  him  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  and  he  ought  by  all  means -to  provide  for  an  es- 
cape. Many,  said  he,  have  suffered,  fvlr.  English  then  replied, 
God  will  not  suffer  them  to  hurt  me.     Upon  tMs  reply,  Mrs. 
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Morton  Crarlis,  minister  pf  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Morton,  min- 
isler  of  St.  Mary  Ovary's,  in  Southwack.  The  fam- 
ily descended  f^om  a  respectable  stock ;  among  the 
ancient  branches  we  find  Thomas  Morton,  secreta- 
ry  to  king  Edward  III.  Charles,  the  eldest  $on  of 
l^icholas,  was  bam^  A.  D.  1626^  was  sent  to  W^d- 
liam  College,  Oxfbrd»  and  had  the  character  of  a 
0tttdiou8  and  pious  youth.  He  was,  at  the  sanie 
time^  zealous  for  the  ritea  and  ceremonies  of  th^ 

English  said  to  her  boaband,  do  you  not  think  that  they,  who  have 
suffered  already,  are  innocent  ?  He  said,  yes.  Why  then  may 
not  we  suffer  also?  Take  Mr.  Moodey's  advice.  Mr.  Moodey 
then  told  Mr.  English  that,  if  he  would  not  carry  his  wife  away« 
he  would*  He  then  informed  him  that  he  had  persuaded  several 
worthy  persons  in  Boston  to  make  provision  for  their  conveyance 
out  of  the  cdony,  and  that  a  conveyance  had  been  obtained,  en^ 
.couraged  by  the  governour,  gaoler,  &c.  which  would  come  at 
-midnight,  and  that  proper  recommendations  had  been  obtained  to 
gor.'  Fletcher  qi  New  (York*  so  that  he  might  give  himself  no 
^concern  about  any  one  circumstance  of  the  journey ;  that  all 
thkigs  were  amply  provided*  The  govemour  also  gave  letters 
to  gov.  Fletcher,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  English,  his 
^fCf  and  daughter  were  taken  and  ponveyed  to  New  York.  Ke 
fimnd  befoise  his.arrival,  that  Mr.  Moodey  had  dispatched  letters^ 
and  the  govenx^ur,  with  many  private  gentlemen,  came  out  to 
meet  him ;  and  the  govenlo^r  entertained  him  at  his  own  house} 
and  paid  him  every  attention  while  he  remained  in  the  city.  On 
the  next  year  he  returned. 

<«  In  all  this  butinesa*  Mr.  Moodey  openly  justified  Mr.  Eng-* 
fifth,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  which  prevailed,  es« 
pressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  measures,  which  had  obliged  a  use* 
iul  citizen  to  flee  from  the  executioners.  Mr.  Moodey  was  com- 
mended by  aH  discerning  men ;  but  he  felt  the  angry  resentment 
^  the  deluded  multitude  of  hl^  own  times,  among  whom  some  of 
-iMgh  faok  were  inoluded*  He  soon  after  left  Boston  and  return* 
ed  to  Portsmouth. 

^  Mrs.  English  died  in  1 694,  at  42  years  of  age,  in  consequence 
of  the  ungenerous  treatment  she  had  received.  Her  husband  di« 
•d  at  S4  years  of  age,  in  1T34. 

^  Thiaia  the  substance  ,of  the  coinmunicationft  made  to  me  %t 
diBerent  timf  s  from  madam  Susanna  Harthome,  his  great-graod- 
daughter,  who  died  in  Salem,  28  August,  1 803,  at  the  age  of  80 
yearSf  who  received  the  account  from  the  descendants  of  Mr.  En* 
Iglifth,  who  dwelt  up«n  his  obMgaitions  to  Mr.  Moodey  wiib  grqat 
^aanre/* 

•     T  t 
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land  for  the  space  of  47  years,  With  special  refers 
ence  to  Plymouth  colony,  where  the  author  made 
bis  constant  abode." 

This  memorial  has  gone  through  many  edidons^ 
A  gentleman,  every  way  qualified,  indulged  the  ex* 
pectations  of  his  friends  a  few  years  since,  that  he 
would  give  an  improved  edition  of  this  work.  No^ 
thing  but  the  busy  scenes  of  his  active  and  usefiil 
life  could  have  diverted  him  from  finishing  it. 

From  some  documents  which  have  lately  appear* 
ed,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Morton  had  his  preja* 
dices,  and  suffered  them  to  operate  too  powerfully 
against  the  sectaries,  which  had  disturbed  the  <^iiit:h 
and  commonwealth,'  A  letter  from  Gorton  to  the 
author  of  the  memorial,  preserved  in  Hutchinson'ft 
collection  of  papers,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Nor 
was  he  impartial  in  aU  respects  in  describing  the 
character  of  Roger  Williams,  as  may  be  seen  froit 
fcomparing  his  account  with  Winthrop*s  joomiA, 
Callender^s  century  sermon,  or  Backus's  history* 

He  doubtless  thought  his  remarks  were  just,  bat 
excellent  men  frequently  know  not  the  spirit  tSicy 
are  of.  Men  biassed  by  religious  zeal,  in  pwitihg 
out  the  heresies  of  those,  who  differ  from  them, 
should  frequently  pause  for  the  sake  of  this  imjoiiy, 
Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  possibly  we  our- 
selves may  be  in  the  wrong. 

This  worthy  magistrate  of  New  Plymouth  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  but  the  exact  time  we  are  unable 
to  tell. 

Nelson  Johk,  made  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
time  of  the  Massachusetts  revolution,  when  the  so- 
vereign people  put  down  sir  Edmund  Andross,  and 
appointed  a  different  govemour  and  council*  He 
vras  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers,  who  went  and  de- 
manded the  fort,  and  to  whom  sir  Edmund  surren- 
dered  himself.  He  was  a  near  relation  to  sir  Tho- 
mas Temple,  and  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
though  he  was  an  episcopalion.  His  conduct  shews 
lum  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  and  principle.      He 
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might  have  be^n  highly  m  favour^  with  Ihmdolpht 
but  he  detested  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gov* 
eminent.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  conformed  to 
the  manners  of  Ihe  people,  and  left  the  church  of 
£ngland,  he  would  have  been^  not  only  highly  es- 
teemed, but  exalted  to  honour  after  the  revolution. 
On  account  of  his  beii^  an  episcopalian,  Hutch<& 
inson  tells  us,  he  was  not  allowed  any  share  in  the 
administration  after  it  was  settled. 
-  He  went  upon  a  trading  voyage  to  Nova  Sceda, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  When  he  was  at  Quebec 
ke  sent  a  letter  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  which 
«re  particular  intimations  of  the  designs  of  the 
French,  and  which  he  wrote  at  the  risque  of  his.  life* 
It  is  dated,  August  26,  1692.  Mr.  Hutchinson  took 
it  from  the  Massachusetts  files,  and  published  it  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory.  He  also  acquaints  us 
that,  in  consequence  of  writing  this  letter,  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  carried  upon  the  £eld  where  two  French'* 
men  were  shot,  who  were  concerned  with  him  in 
giving  the  intelligence  ;  he  expected  the  same  fate, 
but  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  remained  in  pris*^ 
on  two  }rears.  ^*  A  gentlemm  who  had  taken  no* 
tice  of  the  person  who  carried  the  victuals  from  day 
today,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  what  prisoner 
was  there,  and  to  speak  to  him  at  the  grate,  and  to 
ask,  if  he  could  do  him  any  service.  Mr.  Nelson 
desired  only  to  have  a  letter  sent  to  England,  to  in* 
form  sir  Purbeck  Temple  of  his  condition,  whidi 
was  done,  and  soon  after,  a  demand  was  made  of 
his  release  or  exchange.  He  was  then  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  some  importance.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  and,  just  before  the  peace  at  Ryswick, 
Was  allowed  to  go  to  England,  upon  his  parole,  and 
security  given  by  a  French  gentleman  for  hb  return. 
The  peace  being  concluded,  he  intending  to  return, 
was  forbad  to  do  it  by  king  William  ;  yet,  to  pre- 
vent  any  trouble  he  went  and  surrendered  himself. 
Being  discharged,  he  was  brought  into  trouble  up- 
bn  his  returiv  to  England,  for  going  contrary  to  the 
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kiog^s  mder,  but  at  length  returned  to  his  family  af« 
ter  ten  or  eleven  years  absence."     Hutchinson. 

Nbvman  Francis,  esq.  was  secretary  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven  When  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies  agreed  to  make  war  upon  the 
Dutch,  at  Manhadoes,  A«  D.  1653.  In  their  records 
we  find,  that  agents  were  appointed,  who  were  to  ex* 
amine  the  whole  affiiir  in  a  conference  widi  gov, 
Stuyvesant^  and  require  satisfaction.  Tliese  agents 
were  Francis  Newman,  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
New  Haven,  capt.  John  Leverett,  afterwards  gover- 
nour  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  William  Davis. 
The  Dutch  governour  avoided  the  examination, 
and  the  agents  returned  without  obtaining  satisbc- 
tion.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
immediately  decided  for  war ;  several  of  the  colo« 
nies  raised  troops,  but  the  general  court  of  Massa* 
c^usetts  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings ;  notlung 
could  induce  them  to  act  offensively  upon  thb  oc- 
casion. ^'  In  direct  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
confederation,  they  resolved,  that  no  determination 
of  the  commissioners,  should  they  all  agree,  should 
bind  the  general  court  to  act  in  an  offensive  war^ 
which  should  appear  to  such  general  court  to  be  un- 
just.^' This  declaration  caused  great  disturbance 
to  the  sister  colonies ;  they  expressed  their  grief  and 
resentment,  and  it  almost  effected  a  dissolution  of 
the  union.  Another  evil  was  consequential  upon 
this.  The  towns  bordering  upon  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments  determined  they  would  carry  on  the  war,  and 
there  were  insurrections  in  divers  places.  Mr. 
Newman  was  elected  by  the  magistrates  of  New 
Haven,  with  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  deputy  governour, 
to  visit  the  towns,  and  compose  their  minds. 

Mr.  Newman  was  the  next  year  chosen  commis- 
sioner of  the  united  colonies.  At  the  election  at 
New  Haven,  1658^  he  was  chosen  governour.  Their 
excellent  chief  magistrate,  Mr.  Eaton,  died  the  year 
before ;  Mr«  Goodyear,  the  deputy  governour,  died 
also  about  the  same  time  in  London^     Trumbull 
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says,  ^^  he  was  a  worthy  man  of  a  very  reapectable 
family/'  We  find  his  name  often  among  the  oom^ 
missioners  of  the  united  colonies. 

Mn  Newman  continued  in  the  chief  seat  of  ^v« 
emment  until  the  year  1661.  He  died  that  year 
greatly,  lamented.  He  was  secreta^  for  mmy  years, 
under  the  administration  of  gov.  Eaton,and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  tlie  colony.  He  is  re- 
presented)  as  *^  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  unblemish* 
ed  morals,  happily  imitating  his  predecessor  both 
in  publick  and  private  life."  Records  of  the  umted 
colonies*    TrumbulL 

Newman  Sahttil,  author  of  the  Cambridge 
concordance,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ox» 
ford,  and  was  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  many  years  in  hb  own  country.  In  the  year 
1638,  he  came  to  New  England,  and  spent  som^ 
time  at  Dorchester ;  then  removed  to  Weymouth, 
and  resided  there  about  5  years.  His  next  remove 
was  to  a  place  bordering  on  Providence  plantations^ 
which  he  named  Rehoboth,  according  to  the  quaint 
style  of  that  day,  but  which  retains  its  name  to  the 
present  times.  He  lived  nineteen  years  with  his 
people,  was  a  very  lively  preacher,  a  hard  student^ 
and  a  pastor  weU  beloved  by  his  flock.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  peculiar.  He  had  a  certain 
premonition  of  it,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  near.  He  was  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  and  preached  a  sermon  upon  these 
words.  Job  xiv.  14,  ^*  all  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come."  In  the  af« 
temoon  of  the  following  Lwd's  day,  he  asked  the 
deacon  to  pray  with  him  saying,  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  As  soon  as  he  had  Enished  his  prayer,  he  said 
the  time  was  come  that  he  must  leave  this  world. 
But  his  friends  seeing  no  immediate  signs  of  disso- 
lution, thought  it  was  the  influence  of  imagination. 
But  he  turned  round  saying,  angels  do  your  ofiice, 
immediately  expired.  This  may  appear  like  other 
marvellous  circumstances  related  in  the  Magnalia, 
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but  it  is  handed  clown  by  persons  not  connected 
with  that  author,  and  was  as  much  confirmed  as  any 
report  depending  upon  tradition,  and  it  is  said  that 
accounts  of  the  deaUi  of  Mr.  Newman  were  written 
at  the  time,  and  sent,  to  England,  as  well  as  propa* 
gated  through  the  towns  of  New  England.  He  di. 
ed,  July  5,  1663,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  ^e.  Mr. 
Norton  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Stone  of  Hartford  died 
the  same  year. 

His  concordance  of  the  bible,  was  superiour  to  any 
^t  ever  had  been  published.  It  was  a  very  elabo. 
rate  work ;  but  the  edition,  which  was  called  the 
Cambridge  concordance,  was  much  improved  in 
England,  where  it  received  this  title. 

NswTOK  Thomas,  attorney  general  of  Massif 
chusetts  Bay,  died  in  Boston,  1721,  May  28.  He 
was  educated  in  England,  was  much  beloved  in  hb 
fiative  country,  and  highly  esteemed  here  for  his 
virtue,  integrity  and  honour,  while  he  was  cornp- 
trpUer  of  the  customs,  which  was  his  first  appoint- 
ment ;  and  in  his  profession  as  counsellor  of  law. 
**  He  was  affable,  courteous,  circumspect,  devout, 
exemplary  for  family  government,  and  all  the  duties 
of  humanity.'' 

NoRRis  Edwabd,  teacher  of  the  church  in  Sa« 
lem,  was  ordained,  March  18,  1640.  After  Mr. 
Peters  left  the  church  he  had  the  sole  charge  of  it 
for  18  years,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  moderation, 
it  grew  and  flourished  :  it  was  preserved  in  a  state 
of  general  tranquillity  while  other  towns  were  agi- 
tated by  fanaticks,  and  the  commonwealth  swarm^ 
«d  with  sectaries.  He  was  more  liberal  in  his  ideas 
of  toleration  than  mpst  ministers  in  New  England, 
and  was  never  active  in  any  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Gortonists  or  Anabaptists.  So  little 
did  he  interfere  in  the  affiiirs  of  other  churches,  that 
when  the  platform  of  church  discipline  was  adopt* 
ed  in  1648,*  he  persevered  in  a];>latfonii  of  his  own 
church,  and  preserved  not  only  the  love  of  his  peo« 

•  Bcntjef. 
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pie,  but  the  respect  of  hb  neighbours  unto  his  death, 
which  happened,  April  lO,  1659.* 

In  an  account  of  eminent  men  by  father  Barnard, 
of  Marblehead,  Mn  Norris's  name  appears  with  the 
first  class.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  political  writer, 
as  well  as  a  great  divine.  In  1642,  a  book  was  writ, 
ten,  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  assistants,  wherein 
*^  the  standing  council  was  declared  to  be  a  sinful 
innovation."  A  reply  to  it  was  made,  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley. But  \ye  learn  from  gov.  Winthrop,  that  anoth- 
er answer  was  given  by  "  Mr.  Norris,  a  grave  and 
judicious  elder,  teacher  of  the  church  at  Salem, 
who,  not  suspectuig  the  author,  liandled  him  some« 
what  sharply  according  to  the  merit  of  the  matter^'* 

In  1658,  Mr  .^Norris  again  appeared  as  a  writer 
on  the  politicks  of  the  day.  The  other  colonies* 
were  disposed  to  declare  war  against  the  Dutch  set-> 
tlements.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colo- 
nies, with  the  exception  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  had 
agreed  upon  this  measure  as  absolutely  necessary. 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  decree  of  the  commissioners,  but  Mr. 
Norris  wrote  in  &vour  of  them.  He  represented 
such  a  war  as  just  and  proper  :  ^<  that  the  spending 
so  much  time  in  parlies  and  treaties,  after  all  the  in- 
juries  they  had  received,  and  while  the  enemy  was 
insulting  them,  would  make  them  appear  contemp- 
tible to  the  Indians ;  that  it  was  dishonouring  God, 
in  whom  they  professed  to  trust,  and  bringing  a 
scandal  upon  themselves.  He  insisted  that  they 
ought  not  to  leave  their  brethren  at  New  Haven  to 
bear  all  the  evils  which  the  enemies  of  New  England 
were  disposed,  and  ready  to  bring  upon  them  (  and 
that  if  they  did  not  engage  in  this  business,  they  de- 
served the  curse  which  the  angel  of  the  lord  utter- 

*  Another  thing  has  been  mentioned  conoemii^g  the  Salem 
people,  which  implies  a  peculiar  setnesa  in  their  own  waf.  When 
all  the  churches  in  Massachusetts  Bay  used  th^  New  England 
psalms,  they  continued  to  use  Ainsworth*  These  were  sung  ii| 
this  town  till  the  fear  1675,  so  afraid  were  they  of  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  9r  ehe  fond  of  singularity  in  their  mode  of  worship, 
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ed  against  Meroz.  This,  he  said,  he  presented  in  the 
name  of  many  pensive  hearts." 

Mr.  Norris  left  a  son,  who  was  preceptor  of  the 
grammar  school  in  Salem  from  1640  to  1684.  He 
died  this  year,  aged  70  years. 

Norton  John,  was  born  May  6,  1606,  at  Star^ 
ford  in  Hertfordshire.  At  14  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Peter  house,  Cambridge^  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university,  after  he  had  taken  his  first  de- 
gree, on  account  of  some  domestick  misfortunes, 
whereby  his  father's  estate  suffered.  He  obtained 
a  curacy  of  the  church  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  teacher  of  the  school.  His  talents 
were  such  as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  figure  in 
any  situation.  He  might  have  obtained  preferment 
in  the  episcopal  church,  and  he  was  solicited  to  ac- 
cept  a  fellowship  in  the  university  ;  but  his  dislike 
of  the  ceremonies  prevented  him  ^  from  accepting  a 
considerable  benefice.  He  also  had  an  antipathy  to 
Arminianism,  which  was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
year  1634,  he  was  coming  to  America  in  the  same 
ship  with  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd,  but  a  storm  drove 
them  back  again,  and  he  did  not  accomplish  his 
purpose  till  the  next  year.  It  is  said,  in  Winthrop»s 
journal,  that  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  October  10, 
1685,  the  vessel  being  driven  into  that  harbour  by 
contrary  winds,  but  it  appears  from  other  accounts 
that  Mr.  Winslow,  the  agent  for  New  Plymouth  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  had  made  overtures  to 
him  to  take  the  charge  of  that  ancient  church.  He 
passed  the  winter  with  them,  and  they  were  so  fond 
of  his  preaching,  that  they  set  aside  Mr.  Ralph 
Smith,  their  pastor,  a  man  of  less  gifts,  and  pressed 
Mr.  Norton's  continuance  ;  yet  he  left  them,  and 
came  to  Massachusetts.  He\vas  immediately  in- 
vited to  settle  with  the  church  at  Ipswich,  where 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton.  The  old 
church  in  Boston,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ac 
complishraents.     When  the  synod  met  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  1647,  the  Boston  chtirch  would  send  no 
messengers  till  they  heard  Mr.  N.  preach  a  lecture 
upon  the  nature  of  councils,  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  call  such  councils,  and  the  duty  of  the 
churches  in  regarding  their  advice  ;  they  then  chose 
3  delegates  to  accompany  their  elders,  who  had  tak- 
en their  seats  at  the  synod.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr*. 
Cotton  their  eyes  were  turned  to  him,  therefore,  as 
the  most  proper  person  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
great  man.  Our  ecclesiastical  annals,  compiled  by 
Cotton  Mather,  relate  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
him, and  mention  also  Mr.  Cotton's  dream,  that  *^  he 
saw  Mr.  Norton  coming  into  Boston  upon  a  white 
horse,  which  actually  took  place  afterwards  ;"  but 
it  may  suffice  for  this  account  to  aay,  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ton left  Ipswich  by  the  advice  of  council,  and  that 
having  aqCepted  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  people^ 
it  pleased  the  great  head  of  the  church  to  add  lustre 
to  his  character,  and  give  success  to  his  ministry. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  spiritual  concerns, 
his  sun  would  have  set  without  a  cloud ;  but  he 
meddled  with  the  affiiirs  ofgovemment,  and  mingled 
the  character  of  the  politician  with  the  divine, 
v^hich  gave  a  sudden  blaze  to  his  reputation,  but 
thick  darkness  succeeded*  Cotton  Mather  says,  *  ^  that 
New  England,  being  a  country  whose  interests  were 
remarkably  enwrapped  in  ecclesiastical  circumstan- 
ces, ministers  ought  to  concern  themselves  in  poli- 
ticks ;''  and  he  was  a  lively  example  of  his  own  ad- 
vice. He  says,  likewise,  that  had  Mr.  Norton  done 
nqthing  more  than  to  prevent  hostilities  between  the 
English  people  ^nd  the  Dutch,  at  Manhadoes,  it  had 
been  worth  his  coming  into  the  station  he  held  in 
Boston.  N  orris  of  Salem«  as  good  a  man,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  and  Dr.  Trumbull,  a  modei^i  his- 
torian of  excellent  parts  and  character,  has  repre- 
sented the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  in  not  assist- 
ing the  other  colonies  at  the  time,  as  most  base  and 
treacherous.  Mr.  Norton  rendered  himself  so  popr 
ular  by  his  interference  in  this  business,  that  the 
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fenetal  court  afterwards  chose  him  joint  agent  ivith 
imon  Bradstreet  to  present  the  address  to  his  ma'* 
jesty,  Charles  IL     It  vvas  a  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult business  to  transact     It  required  so  much  art 
and  dissimulation^that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ought 
not  to  have  been  concerned  in  it*      Cromwell  was 
the  friend  of  New  England.     Our  clergy  had  justi- 
fied every  circumstance  of  the  usurpation,  and  pob- 
lickly  announced  the  piety,  as  well  as  justice  of  die 
court)  which  had  brought  their  m(»iarch  to  the  scaf- 
fold.     Men  who  had  grown  grey  in  practising  po- 
litical devises  would  have  been  puzzted  to  make  ao 
address  to  his  son  and  successor,  and  c6nceal  their 
own  hypocrisy.      The  conduct  of  our  agients,  the 
unkind  treatment  they  received  from  those  in  whom 
they  trusted,  especially  the  resentment  of  the  fierce 
republican  spirit  of  this  new  world,  which  may  be 
compared  to  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  histories  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hutdi* 
inson  gives  the  most  particular  account.    They  all 
agree  that  Mr.  Norton's  death  was  the  consequence. 
This,  however,  is  always  said  of  a  man,  who  dies 
suddenly,  after  meeting  with  trouUe.  But  often  the 
cause  is  taken,  for  the  efiect.      A  man  has  bodily 
complaints  from  the  melancholy  disposition  of  lus 
mind,  but  it  more  frequently  is  the  case«  that  a  man 
becomes  melancholy  and  wretched  from  diseases  of 
the  body.   Mr.  N.  was  of  a  sickly  constituticm,  and 
died  of  an  apoplexy.     It  was  imputed  to  chagrin 
and  grief  on  account  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  other  agent  lived  to  be  95  years  old.     He  was 
ftiore  unpopular,  for  the  blame  was  imputed  mostly 
to  him.     He  was,  however,  always  conversant  with 
state  affairs,  and  could  calculate  upon  the  fickleness 
of  the  people,  and  the  vexation  of  office.     We  have 
only  then  to  learn  this  lesson,  that  every  man  should 
mind  his  own  business.      He  died,  April  5,  1663. 
He  was  preparing  the  afternoon  exercises  when  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  world.  Many,  who  had  enjoy- 
ed the  benefit  of  his  labours,  bewailed  his  departure. 
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rir  hontst  hearts  were  wounded,^  wad  they  moist- 
ened his  grave  with  their  tears. 

Mr.  Norton  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  as  much  * 
as  he  excelled  in  preaching.  Wlien  a  youth  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  scholars  at  the  university.  While 
he  cultivated  his  master's  vineyard,  he  studied  eve- 
ry branch  of  divinity.  In  his  retired  situation, 
when  he  was  teacher  of  the  church  of  Ipswich,  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  answer  the  questions 
concerning  chuich  government,  which  Apollonius, 
by  request  of  the  divines  of  Zealand,  had  sent  over 
to  the  divines  of  New  England.  This  was  written 
in  pure  elegant  latin,  A.  D.  1645.  To  judge  of 
its  merit  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  church  hbtory  ;  ^^  of  all  the  authors  I  have  pe- 
rused concerning  those  opinions,  none  to  me  was 
more  in^rmative  than  John  Norton,  one\>f  no  less 
learning  than  modesty,  in  his  answer  to  Apollonius, . 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Middleburgh."  Mr.  Nor- 
ton also  advised,  modelled,  and  recommended  the 
Cambridge  platform,  1647. 

Another  book  he  wrote  by  desire  of  the  general 
court  in  answer  to  one  entitled,  <*  the  meritorious 
price  of  man's  redemption."  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  a  famous  work,  **  the  orthodox  evangel- 
bt,'*  highly  recommended  by  Mr,  Cotton.  ,  .^ 

After  he  came  to  Boston  he  wrote  the  life  of  his 
predecessor  Mr,  Cotton,  which  was  reprinted  in 
England.  He  also  wrote,  at  the  desire  of  the  gene- 
ral court,  ^*  a  tract,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Qua- 

kcrs.»' 

He  preached  the  election  sermon  in  166 1,  Jcr. 
XXX.  17,  this  was  published  after  his  death,  with 
two  other  sermons,  one  on  John  xiv.  S,  the  last  ser-^ 
mon  he  ever  preached.  The  other  was  a  sermon  he 
preached  at  Thursday  lecture. 

To  these  sermons  was  annexed,  a  translation  of 
the  famous  letter  he  wrote  in  latin  to  Mr.  Dury,*     ,  ^  ^ 

♦  John  Dury  makes  some  figure  in  the  early  annals  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  account  of  the  famous  letter,  written  to  the  divines  of 
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who  began  about  the  year  i635  to  labour  in  a  work 
which  none  were  ever  able  to  accomplish,  viz.  the 
pacification  of  all  the  reformed  churches.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's letter  was  signed  by  more  than  40  ministers 
of  New  £ngland. 

NowEL  Increase  was  appointed  a  magistrate  of 
the  province  of  Massachusstts  Bay,  in  the  year 
1629  ;  and  came  over  with  gov.  Winthrop  in  the 
Arabella. 

He  was  nephew  to  Alexander  Nowel,  dean  of  St 

New  England.     This  makes  part  of  a  large  plan  he  had  in  view 
of  reconcilinc;  the  dlfTerent  sects  of  protestants.    The  same  tfoin^ 
liad  been  att^pted  by  the  early  reformers  of  Germaay.      But 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Ausburgh  confession  and  the  Calvinista 
could  never  agree.     When  men  of  liberal  minds  endeavoured  to 
form  a  union,  the  spirit  of  bigotry  operated  upon  some,  who 
would  throw  firebrands  in  the  way ;  and  the  fire  bein^  kindM 
they  separated  in  anger,  and  wrote  with  seal.    Scaaetinies  the 
princes  of  Europe  discovered  their  schemes  of  policy ;  and  the  vir* 
tue  of  priests  yielded  to  the  pride  of  opinion.    It  is  said,  that  Do- 
ry shewed  more  activity  and  perseverance  in  the  work  of  chancy, 
than  any  man  of  that,  or  the  preceding  age.     Amidst  many  vexa* 
tions,  and  opposition  that  required  the  most  intrepid  and  invinci- 
ble patience,  he  wrote,  exhorted,  prayed  and  disputed.     He  em- 
ployed all  the  means  which  human  wisdom  could*  suggest  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissentions  and  animosities,  which  were  excited 
among  christians  of  difierent  denominations;     He  travcHed  in  all 
the  coontries  of  Europe,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  hin- 
self  to  the  prejudices  of  the  several  parties.    He  addressed  mag- 
istrates and  ministers,  sovereigns  and  princes ;  painted  in  lively 
colours  the  advantages,  the  utility,  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
he  had  formed,  hoping  to  interest  the  wise  and  good  in  bis  cause; 
but  his  hopes  and  expectations  were  all  frustrated. 

Though  many  commended  his  design^  and  admired  his  can- 
dour, he  found  few  disposed  to  assist  him.  And  he  was  often  de- 
ceived by  those,  who  soothed  him  with  their  smiles,  without  any 
view  of  aiding  him  by  their  credit  and  their  counsels^ 

He  h^  d  enemies,  who  ascribed  wrong  motives  to  his  zeal,  and 
the  Lutherans  returned  invectives  often  to  his  kind  advice.  He 
was  at  last  beat  from  his  labours  and  oppressed  with  injurious 
treatment,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  undertak- 
en what  was  impracticable.  He  ended  his  days  in  repose  and  re«» 
tirement  at  Cassel. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

The  letter  of  the  ministers  of  New  England  was  penned  by  Mr. 
Norton.  It  conUins  high  commendations,  without  any  pledge  or 
promises  of  their  aid  in  the  coalition  • 
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Paul's,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  else  the  dean 
was  his  great  uncle.  This  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  who  says,'' that  he  was  a  worthy,  pious 
man.  When  our  fathers  planted  their  church  in 
Charlestown,  thejr  chose  iiim  ruling  elder.  He 
acted  in  this  capacity,  until  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  among  the  people,  and  a  question  was  agitat- 
ed, **  whether  an  officer  of  the  church  could  act  as  a 
civil  magistrate  ?''  It  was  decided  that  the  offices 
were  inconsistent.  He  resigned  the  eldership^ 
therefore,  and  was  a*  very  active  and  useful  person 
io  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province.  For  many  years 
he  was  employed  in  publick  life,  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Bradstreet,  as  secretary  of  the  colony.  For 
many  years  he  was  assistant.  His  name  with  Endi- 
cott,  Dudley,  and  other  magistrates,  appears  in  an 
association,  1649,  against  wearing  the  hair  long,  as 
a  thing  which  tended  to  corrupt  good  manners. 
He  also  joined,  with  several  other  counsellors,  in 
calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  united  colonies,  April,  1653,  when  the  country 
was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  Indians.  He  was  one  of  the  mag- 
istrates who  put  the  question  to  Ninnegret,Pes8icus 
and  Mixam,  sachems  of  the  Narragansetts.  The 
result  of  this  meeting  has  been  considered  in  anoth- 
er place.* 

NowEL  Samuel,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  se- 
cretary  Nowel,  was  employed  in  several  publick  of- 
fices. He  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  168 1 ;  of 
the  high  republican  party,  who  adhered  to  the  old 

^  The  names  of  our  magistrates  for  the  year  1639  were,  John 
Wlnthrop«  govemour,  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy  govemour,  Mat- 
thew Cradocky  Thomas  Goff,  sir  Richard  Saltonstall>  Isaac  John- 
son, Samuel  Aldersley,  John  Venn,  John  Humphrey,  Simon 
Whercomb,  Increase  Nowel,  Richard  Percy,  Natlumiel  Wright, 
Samuel  Vassal,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  Adams,  Thomas 
Hutchins,  George  Foxcroft,  William  Pincbon,  John  Pocock, 
Christopher  Corolson,  William  Coddington,  Simon  Bradstreet, 
Thomas  Sharp ;  1730,  were  added,  Roger  Ludlow,  Edward  Ros- 
stter,  John  Endicot ;  1633|  John  Winthrop,  jun. 
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charter ;  and  one  of  the  magistrates  against  whom 
Randolph  exhibited  to  the  lords  of  the  coundi  arti- 
cles of  high  misdemeanour.^  When  Mr.  agent 
Mather  was  in  England,  two  of  the  assbtants  j<Mn- 
ed  with  him  in  an  address  to  the  king,  Samuel  Now* 
el  and  £lisha  Hutchinson,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  their  object.  The  name  of  Mr.  Nowei  is  not 
among  the  counsellors  under  the  new  charter  of  Wil* 
liam  and  Mary. 

Notes  James,  teacher  of  the  first  church  in 
Newbury,  was  born,  1608, at  a  town  in  Wiltshire. 
He  came  to  New  England,  in  1634.  He  had  an  in. 
vkation  to  settle  at  Watertown,  but  preferred  to  set- 
tie  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Parker,  at  Newbury.  These 
men  taught  in  one  school  at  Newbury  in  England. 
They  came  to  America  in  the  same  ship,  were  pas- 
tor and  teacher  of  the  same  church,  and  lived  to- 
gether in  one  house  till  death  divided  them*  They 
agreed  together  about  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  clmrches  more  than  with  the  inhabitants  <^  the 
country  in  general.  In  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
written  by  his  nephew,  one  of  the  miiusters  of  Sa- 
lem,  it  is  said  that,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
others,  he  preached  upon  a  particular  occasion 
against  the  Antiifionian  principles  then  prevailing, 
which  he  did  with  good  success^  and  to  the  satire* 
tion  of  those,  who  invited  him.  Mr.  Wilson  dearly 
loved  him.  There  must  indeed  have  been  some- 
thing very  sweet  and  amiable  in  the  disposition  of 
^he  man,  for  he  was  much  loved  and  honoured  in 
Newbury ;  he  had  his  friends  in  every  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  met  with  no  disturbance  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  government, 
though  he  spoke  and  wrote  against  the  prcvwling 
sentiments  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  He 
was  no  more  a  republican  in  politicks  than  in  church 

,  •  This  faction  of  the  general  court,  as  he  calls  them,  were 
Danforth,  Gookin,  Saltonstall,  Nowei,  Richards,  Davy,  Gedney 
and  Appleton,  magistrates ;  and  Fisher,  Cooke,  Brattle,  Stod* 
dard,  fiathurst,  Wait,  Hathome,  Johnson,  Hutchinson,  SpraguCf 
OakeS}  Holbroke,  Cu^hingi  Hammond  and  I^et  deputies. 
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jdiscipfim.  He  bitterly  lamented  the  death  of 
Charles  L  Both  Mr.  Parker  and  he  had  high  expec* 
tations  of  good  times  if  Charles  11.  should  ascend 
the  throne.  He^did  not  live  to  have  his  expects* 
^ons  frustrated  ;  but  his  colleague  lived  to  see 
that  his  restoration  brought  unhappy  times  to  New 
England.  He  •  might  say,  perhaps,  the  evil  arose 
not  from  the  kingly  government,  but  having  such  a 
king  as  Charles  to  reign  over  them.  In  church  go* 
vemment  Mr.  Noyes  had  peculiar  sentiments,  that 
were  neither  presbyterian  or  congregational;  the 
^'  brethren  could  act  in  certain  matters,  and  join  in 
church  censures,  but  the  pastor  might  take  the 
power  from  their  hands."  He  no  way  approved  of 
a  governing  vote  in  the  fraternity,  being  afinaid 
equally  of  schism,  and  of  ceremonies.  He  was  in 
opinion  for  episcopus,  fmeses  ;  but  not  episcopus 
princeps.  He  died  in  the  48Ui  year  of  his  ministry, 
October  22,  1656.^ 

Oakes  UaxAN  was  the  son  of  a  plain  man' ^  who 
dwelt  in  tents,*'  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Mather, 
but  **  deserving  of  everlasting  remembrance."  He 
tells  us  lUcewise  that,  when  Mr.  O.  was  a  child,  he  was 
indanger  of  being  drowned,  and  '*  thathislife  wassav- 
ed  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  that  he  might  be  the  Moses 
of  his  people."  He  came  to  New  England  with  his 
parents  about  the  year  1634,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1649.  He  excelled  as  a  scholar ; 
but  his  mind  was  bent  especially  to  theological  stu- 
dies.  His  first  sermon  he  preached  at  Koxbury^ 
and  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country*  He 
was  settled  at  Titchfield,  till  the  Barthcriomew  act 
m  1662,  which  deprived  so  many  worthy  men  of 

*  His  works  arey  *^  a  catechism  for  children,*'  which  continued  in 
use  many  years.  ^  The  temple  measured  ;*'  this  is  the  book  al- 
luded to  by  Mr.  Baxter  when  he  said  he  was  a  lover  of  the  New 
England  churches  according  to  the  New  England  model,  as  Mr. 
Noyes  had  explained  it.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  historical  society.  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitledt 
<*  Moses  and  Aaron/'  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  England, 
and  dedicated  to  Charles  XL 

W  W 
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their  livings.    Mr.  Oakes  at  this  time  was  noticed 
by  a  gentleman  in  whose  family  he  had  once  beea 
chaplain,  and  received  competent  provision  for  his 
maintenance ;  but  having  received  an  invitation  frooi 
the  church  at  Cambridge,  he  left  the  old  country  la 
1671 9  and  succeeded  Mn  Mitchel  in  his  pastonl 
church.   To  come  after  such  a  man,  who  was  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  this  American  hemisphere^ 
it  was  necessary  to  give  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
all  the  duties  ot  hb  office,*     If  the  powers  of  Us 
mind  were  not  equal  to  his  predecessor's,  they  were 
superiour  to  most  other  men.    He  was  an  excd- 
knt  preacher,  and  was  esteemed  as  highly  for  his 
knowledge  as  for  his  pulpit  talents.     He  was  the 
nan  to  whom  the  government  of  tho  college  turned 
their  attention  to  fill  the  chair,  when  presid^t  Hoar 
xtesigned  his  office.  He  would  not  accept  it  without 
he  could  combine  his  pastoral  duties  with  the  du* 
ties  of  his  station  in  the  college.    He  was  allowed 
to  hold  both  offices,  and  was  able  to  give  Universal 
satis&ction.    His  days,  however,  were  short,  ex- 
cept they  be  measured  with  his  usefulness.   Hedi« 
ed  suddenly,  July  25,  1681,  in  the  50t)i  ye^r  of  bi% 
age^  and  10th  of  hb  ministry, 

«  Mr.  Mitchel,  pastor  of  th^  ehurch  at  Cambridge,was  higfalf 
celebrated  for  his  learning,  but  more  for  the  native  vigour  of  his 
mind.  Or.  Mather  calls  him,  the  **  matchless  Mitchel/*  He  died 
young,  henee  the  greater  eelat  to  his  reputation.  He  ought  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  particular  article  in  this  biographical 
work,  but  the  notices  which  w^re  prepared  were  mislaid.  Ther^ 
is  the  less  need  to  make  an  apology,  as  the  publtck  have  been 
gratified  by  a  very  excellent  memoir  from  Dr.  Holmes,  in  hil 
history  of  Cambridge.  (Historical  collections,  vol.  vii.)— Mr»  M. 
died  in  1 668,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.  His  writings  were  .few. 
He  printed' the  election  sermori,  1667 ;  a  discourse  upon  ^  the 
glory  of  believers,**  first  printed  at  London.  Several  editions'of 
It  have  been  printed  in  America.  Mr.  Mitchel  also  wrote  in  der 
fence  of  the  Synod,  1663,  in  opposition  to  Increase  Mather,  who 
surrendered  himself  ^  a  captive  to  his  victorious  arguments,^ 
<ays  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  same  author  tells  us  what  the 
great  Mr.  Baxter  said  :  ^  That  if  there  could  be  convened  aa 
cecumenical  council  of  the  whole  christian  world,  Mr.  Mitchel 
\rould  be  worthy  to  be  the  moderator  of  it.** 


^Tts  piliblications  are,  a  set  of  astronomical  calcu»» 
Nations  with  this  motto, 

**  Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parris,** 

«in  elegy  on  Mr.  Shephard  of  Cluirlestown ;  ths 
«f tiUery  election  senndi^>  1672 ;  4ie  election  ser- 
mon,  1673.  These  were  all  printed  by  Mr.  Sam^ 
uel  Greei),  Cambridge. 

OLxvfiR  Daniel  was  the  sonof  capt.  Peter  OIi« 
ver,  a  gentleman  of  property  and  reputation,  and 
one  of  ^  principal  founders  of  the  old  south  church 
in  Boston,  in  May,  1G69.  Capt.  Oliver  had  3  sons ; 
Nathaniel,  a  merchant)  andlameS)  a  celebrated  phy- 
tKciaU)  at  Cambridge,  who  died  young,  and  Daniel, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  This  gendeman 
was  one  of  the  ikst  merchants  of  the  place ;  and 
was  empl(^d  in  many  publick  offices,  all  of  which 
lie  discharged  with  fidelity » and  to  universsd  accept- 
ance. He  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  representative^  and  one 
of  his  majesty's  council.  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
month  of  July,  1 733,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
^^  In  bis  will,  among  other  legacies,  he  bestowed  a 
large  house,  called  the  spinning  school,  for  which 
use  he  first  designed  it,  and  which  cost  him  GOO 
pounds,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  that  may 
leam  to  read  the  scriptures."* 

Mr.  Oliver  married  the  second  daughter  of  the 

*  Mr.  I'rtnce  pjreached  upon  the  dc^th  of  Mr.  Daniel  Oliver, 
senior,  Mr.  OliveV,  jun.  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliver,  sister  of  gov. 
jielcher,  who  was  then  in  the  chair.  She  died  in  I7S5.  Thes« 
sermons  were  printed,  and  are  three  very  eiccellent  discourses. 

Mr.  Mather  Byles  also  published  a  poem  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  O.  in  1732.  It  was  inscribed  to  gov.  Belchet,  the  brother  in 
law,  at  whose  desire  it  was  written.  Mr.  Bylesthe  minister  of  the 
church  in  UolUs  street,  Boston,  printed  a  little  volume  of  poems. 
He  corresponded  with  Pope,  who.sent  him  a  copy  of  his  works. 
He  also  printed  a  number  of  sermons,  and  received  a  diploma  of 
B.  D.  from  Aberdeen*  He  was  a  florid  preacher,  with  a  very  fine 
voice.    Notices  of  him  were  prepared  for  this  work,  but  whh  I 

maiiy  other  lives  were  suppressed,  lest  the  volume  should  be  of 
too  large  a  size.  Whoever  wishes  to  .see  a  particular  account  of 
^im  is  referred  to  a  memoir  handsomely  written  in  the  4th  volume 
"•f  the  PolyaDtho9,.a  periodical  paper,  lately  printed  in  Boftton. 
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honoumbte  Andrew  Belcher,  esq*  by  vrhon  he  ind 
several  children,  all  of  whom  were  graduated  aC 
Harvard  College,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  world* 

Oliver  Daki ex»  the  eldest  son  of  the  honour«» 
«  able  Daniel  Oliver,  commenced  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1723,  and  proceeded  master  in  1725.  He  applied 
himself  to  merchandiee,  for  which  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent genius  and  abili^.  He  went  to  Lotidon  in 
1726,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  was 
preparing  to  come  home^  but  was  taken  sick  of  the 
small  pox,  at  London^  and  died  July  5th,  1787,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  undttthe 
church,  in  Fenchurch  street. 

*•  His  short  life,**  says  Mr.  Prince,  **  was  a  worthy 
example  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct,  to  the  youth 
of  his  native  country,  both  at  home  and  alHtnd  ; 
and  his  premature  death  an  affecting  instance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  earthly  prospects  and  expecta* 
tions." 

Oliver  Akbrew,  lieut  govemour  of  Massaehn- 
setts,  the  second  son  of  the  hon.  Daniel  (Miver,  was 
graduated  1724,  and  was  distinguished  more  for  his 
solid  learning,  and  sobriety  of  conduct,  than  brS^ 
liant  parts.  He  was  highly  respectable  in  his  cha- 
racter  for  his  piety,  integrity  and  knowledge  <rf'the' 
afiairs  of  the  province,  until  the  latter  years  of  his 
civil  and  political  life,  when  he  was  held  up  to  pub* 
lie  view,  as  one  destitute  of  patriotick  virtues,  and 
inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country.  The 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  business,  for 
which  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  many,  who 
make  no  figure  upon  tlic  publick  theatre.  He  ra- 
ther diminished  than  increased  his  patrimony  by  any 
successful  speculations.  He  was  very  soon  em- 
ployed in  publick  stations  ;  was  representative 
for   Boston  at  the    general  court,   and    one.  of 

The  present  generatioh  recollect  Dr.  llyles  more  aa  a  oaan  gi?eo 
to  punning,  than  anjr  other  kind  of  wit.  Hia  works,  some  of 
which  are  yaluaUe;  are  seldom  met  with* 
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his  inafestjr's  couneU.  Upon  l]ie  death  of  the 
venefaUe  secretary  Willard,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  prbvince,  and  held  the  office  till 
1771 ;  then  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the 
place  of  lieut.  govemour*  When  the  stamp  act 
passed  the  Aritidi  paitiameiit,.he  was  made  iiwrf>- 
uutj  which  would  have  been  a  lucrative  office,  and 
ifvhich  he  reluctantly  resigned,  being  compelled,  to 
do  it  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  multitude^  The  ri« 
ots  this  act  occasioned  have  been  frequently  al- 
luded to.  Mn  Oliver^s  house  waa  among  those 
which  were  injured,  for  which  the  general  court 
made  him  sufficient  compensation. 

Hb  political  principles,  and  propenuty  to  ac^ 
quire  wealth  and  power,  stimulated  him  to  act  a  sim* 
uar  part  in  publick  life  with  Mr.  Hutdunson,  to, 
whom  he  was  nearly  related.    It  was  supposed  that 
he  was  influenced  by  that  gentleman.;  but  his  own 
views  led  to  tiie  same  object,  and  his  own  letters 
betrayed  the  spirit  by  which  he  had  been  actuated 
for  some  years.     In  the  same  petition,,  therefore, 
which  the  general,  cburt  presented  to  his  majesty 
for  the  removal  of  gov.  H.  they  begged  that  Mr. 
Oliver  might  also  be  removed  from  the  place  of 
lieut«  governour.     He  was  jthen  in  very  ill  healthy 
and  soon  after  descended  to  the  grave  with  all  his 
iniperfections  upon  hb  head.     He  died,  March  3d, 
1774,  durii^  the  session  of  the  general  court,  who 
voted  to  attend  his  funeral,  but  all  left  the  proces- 
sion, on  account  of  some  improper  managemoit, 
which  implied  a  want  of  respect  to  the  legislature  <^ 
the  province. 

Had  the  politicks  of  the  lieut.  governour  been 
different,  his  character  would  have  been  very  re* 
speeUble.  The  family  had  been  greatly  beloved, 
and  his  atnlities  were  connected  with  inde&tigable 
industry.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  college,  and  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  He  wrote  well  upon  theolog- 
ical  and  political  subjects.  Some  of  diem  were 
adapted  to  the  times,  and  are  scattered^  ivitb  other 
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epheAieral  piioAictions ;  but  some  remain,  and  d^ 
dover  a  cultivated  mind,  and  considerable  acquain- 
tancc  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  O.  left  a  number  of  sons^  to  whom  he  gave  a 
liberal  education.    The  eldest, 

Olitbr  AKDtBW,  esq.  of  Salem,  was  graduat- 
led  at  Cambridge,  1749,  was  judge  c^  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  the  cotinty  of  Essex  before  thift 
fevolution ;   one  of  the  ori^nal  Ai^embers  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences ;    also  a 
member  of  the  philosophical  society  of  PhiladcU 
phiav    He  possessed  fine  talents,  and  was  reckoned' 
among  our  best  scholars.     He  Heaver  was  fond  of 
publick  life,  but  loved  his  friend  and  his  books,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  aH  that  knew  him.     Sevend 
valuable  communications  of  his  are  in  the  first  voA- 
ume  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  academy* 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  much  celebrated 
entitled,  an  ^*  essay  on  comets,''  printed  in  the  year 
1772.    He  died  in  1799,  aged  68. 

OtivBR  PETES',  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 
the  younger  sen  of  the  hon.  Daniel  Olivo*,  wasgrad* 
uated  at  Harvard  CoU^,  1730.  He  fived  on  a 
fiimily  estate  in  the  town  of  Middkborough,  and 
for  many  years  m^s  highly  respected  for  his  talents, 
his  virtues^  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ai&irs  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  old 
colony  man.  Every  relick,  or  document,  which 
related  to  the  settlement  of  the  country,  or  was  cu- 
ribus,  had  a  value  stamped  upon  it.  He  coHected 
many  papers  and  records,  and  even  transcribed  all 
William  Hubbard's  ms.  history  with  his  own  handw 
All  these,  except  such  as  Hutchitison  made  use  off, 
were  carried  away  with  him  when  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  filled  several  offices  in  the  county  of 
Plymouth,  which  he  executed  with  ability  and 
fiaiithfulness^  and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
bench,  it  was  a  very  populsff  appointment,  though 
he  Jiad  not  that  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  others 
had,  who  were  of  the  profession,  and  looked  up*t» 
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the  pHoe.  He  expected  to  have  succeeded  Mr^ 
Hutchinson,  s^  chief  justice.  But  he  did  not  obtaiii 
the  station  at  that  time*  Judge  Lynde  was  appoint^ 
ed,  who  resigned  as  soon  as  an  alteration  was  inade 
in  the  method  of  the  judges  receiving  their  salaries, 
IMr,  Oliver  was  then  made  chief  justige,  with  a  saU 
ary  of  400/*  sterling,  which  was.  to  t^  fixed,  and  paid 
-without  any  dependence  upon  tb^  legislature  of  the 
province.  This  rendered  him  coixipletely  odious* 
And  for  this  1^  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
representatives.  His  prejudices  were  stron^g  against 
the  country  during  the  wan  He  went  away  with 
the  other  loyalists,  when  the  British  troops  ahandon? 
ed  the  toWn,  and  lived  in  England  some  years  qpr 
on  his  salary,  or  the  pension  he  received  from  the 
crown.  A  diploma  of  L  L.  D.  from  the  university 
of  Oxfordf  was  presented  to  him.  In  his  own  coi^Ur 
try,  he  was  not  distinguished  with  this  literary  hon- 
our. He  wasy  however,  a  handsome  writer  in  poe- 
try and  prose.  Several  specimens  of  his  talents  are 
preserved.  He  wrote  many  political  pieces  in  the 
publick  papers,  especially  in  the  Censor^  a  paper 
which  the  tories  patronized,  and  which  was  devoted 
altogether  to  the  party.  Several  of  the  best  politi* 
cal  speculations  in  that  paper  were  written  by  judge 
Oliver,  and  his  brother  the  lieut  governqur, 

OitivBR  Th  QIC  AS,  was  the  ls)st  lieut.  goverfiquc, 
under  the  crown*  He  lyas  of  a  difierf^nt  family  from 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned*  He  was  in  nq 
publick  ofi^ce  till  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
changed)  and  his  name  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
mandamus  council,  with  a  commission,  as  lieut, 
govemour  of  the  province.  It  was  a  matter  of  so 
much  surprise,  that  it  was  the  current  con  venation, 
that  the  name  of  Thomas  Oliver  had  been  accident* 
ally  inserted  for  Peter,  the  chief  justice.  But  it 
speared  afterwards,  this  very  gentleman  was  ap* 
pcunted,  by  the  particular  advice  of  Mr»  Hutchin^r 
son.  With  what  v  ie  ws  time  perhaps  will  not  discover. 
Oa  other  occasions  he  had  preferred  his  own  rela- 
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tions.    Politicians  always  have  dome  dengn»  and 
never  act  from  disinterested  motives*      Doubtless 
ihfi  debt  of  gratitude  was  to  be  paid.     Mr.  CMiver 
would  have  rejoiced  to  exchange  his  publick  koii* 
ours  for  his  private  station.     He  was  a  man  of  let* 
ters  and  possessed  much  goodnature  and  good 
breeding ;  was  affable,  courteous,  a  complete  gentle* 
man  in  his  manners,  and  the  delight  of  his;  acquaint* 
ance.    He  was  graduated  at  HarvW  College,  1753. 
He  built  an  elegant  mansion  house  in  Cambndgei 
and  enjoved  a  plentiful  fortune.      When  he  left 
America,  it  was  with  extreme  regret.     He  lived  in 
the  shades  of  retirement  while  be  was  in  E#urope, 
and  very  lately  his  death  was  announoed  in  the 
publick  papers. 

OsBORK  JoHK,  physiciaUt  was  bom,  1713,  ia 
Sandwidh,  Barnstable  county,  and  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1735. 

The  first  entrance  of  a  young  student  on  ^ 
world,  whose  future  prospects  depend  upon  his  pro* 
fession,  and  that  profession  on  his  own  choice,  is 
^quently  marked  by  indecision  and  inactivi^. 
This  was  the  case  witii  Osbom.  After  leaving  c(d« 
lege,  he  repaired  to  hb  Other's  house  at  Eastham^ 
aiid  spent  some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution.  To 
while  away  this  awkward  interval,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  he  paid  some  attenticm  to  divin- 
ity. At  an  association  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 
in  Chatham,  he  delivered  a  sermon  of  his  own  com- 
position.  The  ingenuity  of  this  discourse,  though 
not  perfectly  orthodox,  commanded  the  aj^iiobatioa 
of  his  reverend  hearers. 

After  this  exhibition  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
the  desk  ;  but  being  duly  qualified,  he  s^rwards 
became  a  physician,  and  removed  to  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  He  married  about  this  time ;  and  in 
1753  wrote  to  a  sister,  then  living  at  IHymoutb,  the 
following  account  of  himself  and  &mily. 

"  We  are  all  in  usual  plight,  except  myself.  I 
am  confined  chiefly  to  the  house ;  am  weak^  lamc^ 
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{md  uneasy  ;  and  never  expect  to  be  hearty  and 
strong  again.  I  have  lingered  along  almost  twq 
years  a  life  not  worth  having,  and  how  much  long- 
^r  it  will  last^  I  cannot  tell.  We  have  six  children  ; 
the  eldest  fourteen  years  old  Is^st  November ;  the 
youngest  two  years  last  January ;  the  eldest  a  daugh- 
ter, the  next  a  son,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.*' 

The  illness  he  mentions  was  the  effisct  of  a  fever 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  life,  which  he 
thought  not  worth  having,  lasted  but  a  short  time 
after  he  wrote  the  above  mentioned  lettpr.  Hp  died 
at  the  age  of  40. 

Hexsertainly  possessed  ^  fine  poetick  genius,  which 
appears  from  his  whaling  song,  which  has  beeii 
highly  celebrated,  and  which  no  whaleman  ever 
sings  or  speaks  of  but  with  rapture.  He  also  wrote 
a  very  beautiful  elegiack  epistle  addressed  to  one 
sister  on  the  death  of  another.^' 

Otis  John,  one  of  the  council  for  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  at  Hingham,  A.  D.  1657.  His  parents 
were  very  respectable  among  the  early  settlers  of 
that  town.  He  removed  to  the  tqwn  of  Barnstable 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  was  an  ornament  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  very  soon  trod  the 
path  to  honour,  and  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
trusts,  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  skill. 
For  20  years  he  was  representative  of  Barnstable  to 
the  general  court.  In  1 706  he  was  chosen  one  of  his 
majesty's  council,  and  sat  at  that  honourable  board 
21  yeai»,  till  death  gave  him  a  discharge  from  every 
labour,  and  laid  his  earthly  honours  in  the  dust. 

Above  18  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
in  the  county  of  Barnstable ;  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  13  years  ;  and  judge  of  the  pro* 
bate  of  wills.  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  prudence* 
that  he  often  composted  differences  both  in  church 

•  These  poems  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Mirror,0'anuary,  of 
the  present  year.  The  biographical  sketch,  written  by  a  literary 
Iricnil)  appisrajn  this  DictioDary  with  bin  consefit,' 
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and  state.  *  He  had  fine  talents  for  conYersatt^tw 
His  pleasantness  and  af&bility  made  him  agreeable ;: 
Ills  wit  and  humour  often  enlivened  the  company, 
which  was  improved  by  his  wisdom.  A  gentkman 
who  converses  with  people  of  various,  classes  ou^it 
to  make  the  best  use  of  rastick  simplicity  ;  he  must 
bear  with  the  ^noraace  of  soma,  and  check  the 
pride  and  ill  manners  of  others  ;  for  such  as  spea^ 
their  minds  with  vulgar  freedom,  aften  afect  to  be 
something  beyond  their  neighbours.  CoL  Otb  had 
this  requisite  knowledge  of  mankkid^  and  preserved 
his  popularity  at  the  same  time  **  he  was  known  in 
the  gates^*  for  his  uprightness.  He  was  strict  and 
<^xemplary  in  attending  Upon  retigtaiis  dutiea,  and 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  bumiltly  and  modest 
worth  among  christians,  as  for  his  intellectual  pow« 
ers  and  active  services  among  his  fellow  men.  He 
died,  Nov.  SOth,  1727,  aged  70,  the  age  cf  manp 
but  very  old,  if  he  Uvea  ^^  Uie  longe&ty  whoUves  the 
ipost  usefully.'* 

Otis  John,  sen  of  the  gentleman  befeie  men* 
tioned,  was  representative  for  the  town  of  Barnata-* 
b]e  a  number  of  years.  He  was  chosen  a  coonaiA. 
kxrin  the  year  1747,  and  every  year  successiveljjT 
tiU  1 756,  the  year  of  his  deatii. 
'  Otis  Jakss,  was  also  an  honourable  man  in  hia 
generation*  He  had  a  superiour  genius,  and  great 
$iccomplishments,  acquired  by  the  strengfth  and  ap< 
plication  of  his  natund  powers.  Having  turned  hia 
attention  to  tbe  study  of  law,  he  became  the  moat 
eminent  pleader  in  the  coun^  of  Barnstable.  Hia 
reputation  was  so  high  in  his  profisssion,  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  judge  in  the  superiour 
court.  When  judge  Sewall  died»  in  17tO,  it  was 
supposed  one  of  the  judges  would  take  his  place  aa 
chief  justice,  and  Mr.  Otis  be  advanced  to  the 
bench.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  however,  obtained  Ae 
place  of  chief  justice.  This  caused  great  surprise, 
frustrated  expectations,  and  provoked  resentment. 
It  kindled  party  spirit  md  ^>read  the  flames  over 
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^  {)(ravlnce.  Many  persons  becamr  kumicsl  to 
the  lieut.  govemour^  who  perhaps  would  have  stood 
4iis  friends  w  those  troublesome  times  when  bis  pa^ 
triotism  was  tired*  Mr.  O.  had  great  influence  in 
the  general  court,  and  had  lately  beenxhosen  one 
his  ma^eaty'sctouncil  {  be  wasidso  colonel  of  (he  mi- 
litia,,  which  in  those  days  waa  not  only  held  in  great 
honour,  but  gave  a  man  as  nmch  influence  as  re- 
'Spect*  There  was,  however,  somethhig  like  a  coali«> 
tion  of  parlies,  in  1763«  CoU  Otis  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  court  of  oommon  pleas,  and  judge  of 
probate  for  the  county  «of  Bamatabie.  The  contra* 
versy  with  the  parent  ^oountry  soon  succeeded  the 
peace,  which  had  hocn  eatabfisAied  among  the  na«> 
tions  g[  Europe*  In  1764,  the  British  parliament 
passed  an  act  for  taising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies* 
This  roused  the  s|^it  of  New  En^and)  and  all  the 
4)rilliant  abUities  of  the  Otis  fiimily  were  exerted  oil 
the  side  of  opposition.  The  younger  Mr.  O.  was 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  He  biased  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  like  ikt  genius  of  the  times,  and 
powevfuUy  ooimlenicted  the  schemes*of  ifhe  ministry^ 
Jsk  176&,  gov.  Bernard  negatived  several  counsel- 
lors»  because  the  lieut.  gwemour,  secretary,  and  at- 
torney  general  were  not  chosen,  who  had  been  hon- 
oured with  a  seat  at  that  board  during  sundry  years* 
|4r.  Otis  was  one  of  five  leading  v^tig  characters^ 
who  had  this  mark  of  royal  displeasure.  The  town 
of  Barnstable  again  chose  him  representative.  He 
was  elected  into  the  counsel -every  succeeding  year, 
and  was  negatived  while  Bernard  continued  in  the 
adminbtration  of  government.  When  he  left  th^ 
province,  Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice^ 
and  he  was  at  the  board  during  the  first  years  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  died  in  the  month  of  No^ 
vember,  1778,  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
country  glorious  in  her  struggles  for  freedom,  with 
a  prospect  full  in  view,  that  her  mighty  efforts  to  se- 
cure independence^  would  be  crowned  with  suo* 
cess. 
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Oris  JAkBS)  of  Boston,  son  of  col.  Otis  of  Bam- 
stable,  was  bom  in  that  town,  and  received  every 
advantage  of  education  it  was  in  his  father's  power 
to  bestow.      The  old  gentleman  was  a  friend  to 
learning,  saaA  learned  men,  and  often  lamented  hid 
want  bf  academical  improvement*     The  son  enter- 
ed Harvard  College,  in  1739,  and  received  his  de* 
grees  at  the  usual  time.     After  he  left  college,    hi^ 
object  was  the  study  of  law  ;    but  previously  to 
entering  his  name  in  any  office,  he  spent  several 
years  in  furnishing  his  mind  with  various  kinds  of 
knowledge,   and  cultivating  a  classical  taste*       He 
then  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  and  soon  appear- 
ed with  distinguished  lustre  in  his  profession.     No 
one  at  the  bar  was  suppo^d  to  possess  more  exten- 
sive information..  He  first  began  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  Plymouth ;    but  he  soon  came  to  Boston, 
where  he  had  a  better  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents,  and  increase  his  business.       He  was  coo- 
fitantly  bmptoyed ;  and  obtained  such  celebrity,  that 
application  was  made  to  him  in  the  most  important 
causes  from  other  counties  in  Massachusetts,  from 
neighbouring  colonies,   and  even  from  Hova  Sco- 
tia,*  There  are  persons  now  living,  who  can  recol^ 
lect  how  successfully  he  managed  certain  law  cases 
of  magnitude  and  importance.       He  was  ap|>ointed 
advocate  general  at  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
place  he  resigned  in  the  year  1761,  and  openly  pro^ 
tested  against  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  expos- 
ed the  treacherous  conduct  of  Charles  Paxton,  who 
from  this  time  became  his  personal  enemy,  though 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  such  a  man  to  do  him 
great  injury. 

Mr.  Otis  was  nOw  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. ,  At  the  election  of  May,  1761,  he  was  sent  to 
the  general  court  as  one  of  their  four  representa- 
tives. He  was  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  as  the  best  orator  who  spake  in  Faneuil  hallj 
and>  upont>ne  occasion,  when  he  was  moderator^be 

^  Anthok^,  5lh  toL  page  334. 
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MdVessed  them  in  a  long  speech,  wluch  was  after;, 
^vards  published.  The  whigs  praised  it  highly,  but 
on  the  other  side  wtre  found  persods^  who  made  the 
most  sarcastick  remarks.  The  observation  of  a  great 
statesman,  whose  opinion,  and  knowledge  of  facts^ 
claim  every  kind  of  respect,  was  just,  who  said  of 
Mr.  Otis,  that  '^  he  was  a  senator,  whose  parts,  lit- 
erature, eloquence  and  integrity,  were  equal  to  any 
in  the  times  when  he  lived  ;  yet  no  man  was  ever 
more  abused  by  the  tory  writers^  who  ceased  not  to 
throw  their  vile  aspersions  on  his  character  as  well  as 
on  his  writings.*'^  They  viewed  him  as  the  leading 
ciiaracter  among  the  whigs  in  the  general  court ;  fof 
be  delivered  his  sentiments  with  the  same  manly 
freedom,  and  commanding  eloquence,  in  the  house 
of  representatives  which  had  given  him  such  eclat 
in  other  assemblies.  His  hatred  to  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson,  combined  with  his  zeal  for  his  coun« 
try's  cause^  gave  ardour  to  his  spirits,  a  glow  to  his 
imagination,  and  energy  to  his  expressions.  His 
wit  was  often  keen ;  his  sarcasms  always  severe. 

The  house  of  representatives  manifested  their 
high  respect  for  his  diaracter  by  choosing  him  their 
speaker  in  the  year  1766 :  but  he  was  negatived  by 
the  authority  of  the  govcmour.  About  this  time 
his  fame  reached  tht  old  country.  Several  of  his 
political  essays  on  the  '^  rights  of  the  colonies  ;^' 
and  ^^  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the  general 
court,"  were  reprinted  in  England.  These  were 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  opposilion 
in  the  British  parliament.  With  some  of  their 
leading  men  he  corresponded.f  It  was  current- 
ly  reported  that  a*   motion   was  made  in  parlia- 

•  Novanglus — the  Boston  Gazette,  Feb.  1775. 
t  Ejctracts  from  a  letter  of  James  Otis,  esq.  of  Boston,  to  a  no- 
ble lord,  dated  July  18,  1769,  **  1  embrace  the  opfportunily  with 
all  humility  and  {gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  honour  1  have  re- 
ceived in  a  letter  from  your  lordship.  At  a  timte  wireo  so  heavy 
a  cloud  seems  to  be  impending  over  North  America,  it  gives  sin- 
gular pleasure  to  find  a  nobleman  of  your  lordship's  rank,genius, 
and  learning)  so  clearly  avowing  th«  ca'ase  of  Itbeity  and  injunsd 
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knent  <<  to  aftid  for  him,  and  trjr  lum  for  bigii  ttfe&fe^ 
ran.''  Such  a  motion  does  not  appear  in  their  de^ 
bates.  It  is  not  likely  it  ever  was  made»  Letters 
came  from  London,  which  suggested  that  such  a 
motion  was  eitlmr  made  or  to  be  made  $  and  pe<^de 
pa  this  side  the  water  have  generally  supposed,  dat 
this  was  actually  ptopmed  by  lord  North.  It  it 
true,  however,  that  a  handsome  compliment  was 
paid  Mr.  Otis  by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  the  ^tish 
Cicero,  in  one  of  their  debases  on  American  a&irs* 
After  the  repeal  of  the  stattqi  act,  the  &mous 
'^  act  layii^  a  duty  upon  tM,  painter's  <h1  and  coi« 
ours,"  &c.  passed  the  British  pariiansDent.  It  was 
introduced  by  Charles  Townsend  who,  in  JL766»  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  pnr* 
pose  was,  "  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  ;'^  and» 
<<  to  make  the  governours,  judges  and  attorney  gen^ 
eials  free  and  independent  of  die  humours  and  ca- 
^  prices  of  the  peoj^e.''  This  a^t,  with  its  direful 
consequences,  put  our  politicians  in  a  phrensy* 
The  agitation  ti  the  publick  mind  was  increased  by 
the  arbitrary  and  ridiculous  conduct  <^  the  com* 
missioner^     Beside  their  parade  of  high  life  and 

umoceoice.  Yoar  lordship's  sentiments  are  a  full  proof,  that  the 
love  of  virtue  and  truth  are  the  best  and  securest  basis  of  nobilityv 
The  cause  of  America  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  cause  of 
the  whole  British  empire.  An  empire  which,  from  ray  ettrfiesl 
yoiith,  I  have  boen  taaght  to  love  and  revere,  as  founded  in  tbe 
principles  of  natural  reason  and  justice ;  and  upon  the  whole  the 
best  calculated  for  general  happiness  of  any,  yet  risen  to  view,  in 
the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  British  empire,  my  lord,  I  inces- 
santly pray  for  its  prosperity,  and  «ncerely  lament  all  adverse 

eircumstances* 

« 

The  hon.  Thomas  Gushing,  speaker  of  the  house  of  reprcacQw  . 
tativcs,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  esq*  and  the  hoo. 
James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  desire  to  present  their  respectful 
thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  putting  it  in  my  power  to  gratify 
those  you  have  distinguished,  as  of  the  same  principles  and  senile 
ments  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  with  yourself 

Situated  as  we  are,  my  lord,  in  the  wikJertess  of  America,  a 
thousand  leagues  distant  firom  the  fountains  of  honour  and  jus- 
'lice,ln  all  our  distresses  we  pride  ourselves  in  our  loyalty  to  the 
iiog,  and  our  affection  to  the  mother  country.^ 
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their  contempt  for  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of 
diis  province,  they  wrote  letters  against  the  coun- 
try ;  and  represented  some  worthy  chai^iu^ters  as 
guilty  of  political  crimes  which  existed  only  in  their 
pregnant  fancies.  Mr.  Otis  was  one  upon  whom 
their  malignity  vented  its  poison.  He  called  upon 
the  commissioners  individually,  and  as  a  board,foran 
explanation  of  some  things  which  they  had  written 
against  him.  He  used  perhaps  unguarded  expres^f 
sions  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  upon  which  Mr. 
Robinson  one  of  the  commissioners  threatened  to 
chastise  him.  They  met  at  the  co&e-house  in 
state  street,  in  the  month  of  Sept.  1770,  and  an  affiray 
took  place,  which  caused  serious  consequences^ 
The  whole  account  may  be  seen  in  the  papers  of 
the  times.  The  friends  of  one  took  oath,  tluit  Mr« 
Otis  was  attacked  by  numbers.  On  the  other  side, 
men  swore  that  no  man  struck  him  but  Mr.  R.  It 
was  likewise  said,  that  **  it  was  a  plan  to  kill  him, 
c<mtr}ved  in  Mr.  Paxton's  room.'*  This  was  never 
brought  forward  at  the  trial :  there  it  appeared  that 
the  attack  oi  Mr.  R.  was  base  and  cowardly ;  but 
the  other  part  of  the  story  served  to  make  the  com* 
missioners  more  odious. 

Mr.  Otis  prosecuted  Robinscm,  and  recovered 
SOOO  pounds,  which  sum  he  generously  remitted 
upon  his  making  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ofence« 

He  was  subject  to  fits  of  insanity  after  this,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  publick  business. 
At  the  election  of  representatives  the  ensuing  sea* 
son  the  town  of  Boston  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  his  publick  services.  They  lamented  his  ill  state 
of  health,  and  earnestly  prayed  for  his  recovery, 
They  publickly  declared  that  hb  services  were  such 
as  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  dis* 
tinguish  him  among  the  patriots  of  America.  Mr, 
Bowdoin,  one  of  the  counsellors,  who  had  been 
negatived  by  gov.  Bernard,  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
The  next  year  Mr.  Otis  recovered  bis  health,  and 
was  again  chosen  representative.    Whenever  he  en- 
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gaged  In  business,  he  was  one  of  &ose,  who  gave 
his  whole  soul  to  the  object*  and,  like  other  great 
men,  lost  his  health  by  **  being  overplied  with  pub- 
lick  energies.''  He  lived  a  number  of  years,  and 
frequently  rendered  himself  useful  to  the  communi- 
ty. When  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  en- 
gage in  publick  concerns,  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
try. In  one  of  these  seasons  of  retirement,  M^ 
29,  17S3,  ashewas  standing  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  house,  in  Andover,  he  was  instantaneous- 
ly deprived  of  life  by  lightning.* 

OvERiNG  John,  attorney  general,  came  into  this 
country  with  gov.  Burnet.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fluency  of  expression  and  agreeable  manner  of 
speaking  at  the  ban  He  exercised  his  abilities  in 
the  law  with  great  success,  and  acquired  considera- 
ble, fortune  and  influence.  He  held  the  office  of  at- 
torney general  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in 
1728,  to  the  administration  of  gov.  Shirley.  He 
died  about  the  year  1745,  and  was  succeed^  in  Ins 
office  by  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

OxBNBBiDGE  JoHK,  ouc  of  the  ministers  of  the 
old  church,  in  Boston,  was  born  in  Daventry,  a 
town  in  Northamptonshire.     He  received  the  de- 

•  The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  a  pQcm,  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  character  and  worth,  in  Boston : 
^  Blest  with  a  native  strength  and  fire  of  thought. 
With  Greek  and  Roman  learning  richly  fraught^ 
Up  to  the  fountain  head  he  push*d  his  view, 
And  from  first  principles  his  maxims  drew. 
Spite  of  the  times^  this  troth  he  blaz'd  abroad. 
The  people's  safety  is  the  l«iw  of  God.** 
His  works  ^rp%  **  thp  rudiments  of  latin  pcospdy,  with  adisaerr 
tation  on  letters,  and  the  principles  of  harmony,  in  poetick  and 
prosaick  composition,  coilected  from  some  of  the  best  writers," 
pp.  72,  ir60  ;    it  is  said  to  be  a  most  clear  and  masterly  treatise 
by  the  reviewers  in  the  Monthly  Anthology  ;  **  A  vindication  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,.*'  1 762 ;  <^  remarka 
on  the  Halifax  libel,'*  1763;    *^  rights  of  the  British  cokmica,** 
1764;    '•considerations  on  behalf  of  the  colonists/'  1765.     H^ 
wrote  many  political  speculations  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  which 
had  a  liigh  repulation  among  the  writings  of  thoiK  iim«. 
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gree  of  master  of  arts,  at  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1631, 
M^here  he  fiilished  his  education,  though  at  first  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford.  He  soon  became  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  and  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  year  1644,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Beverly,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of 
£ton  Cc^lege*  He  is  in  the  list  of  ejected  minis- 
ters  in  1662,  published  by  Dr.  Calamy,  who  tells 
us,  that  he  was  settled  at  Berwick  on  the  Tweed, 
where  he  was  silenced.  He  sailed  again  for  the 
West  Indies  ;  went  first  to  Surrinam,  and,  in  1667, 
he  was  at  Barbadoes.  In  1669  he  fixed  at  Boston, 
as  colleague  with  Mr.  Allen,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
I>ayenport«  His  name  was  yohn^  *'  a  man  sent 
from  God.''  Dr.  Mather  thinks  it  remarkable  that 
he  should  succeed  four  of  this  name.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Massachusetts.* 
In  all  his  compositions  he  seems  to  breathe  an  evan- 
gelical spirit.  He  died,  Dec.  28.  1674.  Towards 
the  close  of  a  sermon»  which  he  was  preaching  at  the 
Boston  lecture,  he  was  taken  with  an  apoplexy,  and 
continued  only  two  days. 

His  works  are,  *^  the  duty  of  watchfulness,'*  in  a 
number  of  discourses ;  the  election  sermon,  1671 ; 
a  sermon  entitled,  ^*  seasonable  seeking  of  God '' 
He  also  published  **  a  proposition  for  propagating 
the  gospel  by  christian  colonies,  in  the  continent  of 
Guiana,  being  some  gleanings  of  a  large  discourse.'* 
That  large  discourse  was  preserved  some  years. 
We  know  not  where  it  can  be  obtained.  Dr.  Math«f 
er  says,  he  had  read  it,  and  found  a  grateful  variety 
9f  entertainment* 

Parker  Tuohas,  pastor  of  the  church  at  NeWf 
bury,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Parker,  a  famous  con- 
troversial writer  against  the  form  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  Englandt  He  wrote  a  very  learned 
book,  ^^  de  Politia  ecclesiastica.*'  The  son  became 
also  a  very  excellent  scholar.  He  was  educated  at 
Publin,  under  the  care  of  the  famou3  archbishop 

*  Chalmer's  annals, 
y  V 
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Usher.    Hq  afterwards  studied  mth  Dr*  Aq^s»   er 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  hiiiit  ivliiU    he 
continued  his  studies  at  Leyden.     He  received  tho 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  when  he  was  32  years  aid» 
and  t|iQ .  particular  esteem  of  several  diviRcs,  cele« 
Iprated  in  the  Bdgick  universities.     In  t^e  diplpnu 
they  gave  him  they  testified,  ^^  lUum  non  sine  ad« 
miratione  trndivcrimus  ;^'  and,  ^^se  ph'dosopbiac  ar« 
tiumc);  liberalium  peritissiniMm  declaraverit.'^  Af- 
ter leaving  Holland,  he  resided  at  Newbury,  in  £iv 
l^landt     He  came  into  New  England,  in  1634,  isyiili 
many  of  his  people^  and  settled  in  a  spot  on  Meni» 
n^ack  river,  which  was  called  Newburyt  according 
tfx  tbeii:  desire.     He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  prophecies,  and  wrote  several  volumes^  mostly 
in  Laticu   He  was  a  m^n  of  the  most  extensive  cha- 
rity  and  liberal  principles.     He  thought  too  much 
satire,  was  mingled  in  the  fathers'  writings  sigiainst 
the  bishops  i   and  because  he  expressed  this  in  a 
preface  to  a  hook^  president  Chauncy  ottered  into 
a  controversy  with  him^^  cs^lUng  him  ^'  Urijab  tfa^ 
priest,  who  would  set  up  tb^  alt^r  of  Dama^cMo  t^ 
thrust  out  the  brazen  altar  of  the  Lord's  instkutioa." 
Mr.  Parker  died  in  the  month  of  April,  XQ'Z?,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

pAEKEa  S^MU£]^«  D.  D.  minister  of  Trinity 
church,  Boston,  and  bishop  of  the  fM^otesstant  e{Ms« 
copal  church  in  M^^a^^usetts,  was  bora  in  Ports^ 

*  The  works-  of  Mr-.  Parker  i^pon  tke  prophecies  wene  newer 
priat^  t;3ieqpt  %  opmmentaff  on  Dasid,  which  Iw  wrote  h  £». 

glUh^and  which  U  oot  according  to  the  coiUfiiaD  opinion  oCexp^ 
skors.  When  he  was  a  young:  man,  he  composed  theses  •*  de 
traductione  peccatoris  ad  vitam,**  which  have  bepn  bound  up  with 
^^.  Ames'il  smaller  works.  He  did  iiet  choose  (o  iippoav  astbe 
aiitl>e»*  at  th/Q  tunc 

Mr.  Popkina»  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  o%e^  ro«Qtio«a 
some  facts  not  recorded  in  the  Magn'iilia.  He  instructed  a  school^ 
and  took  na  pay.  The  pupils  must  be  desif^ed  for  the  church 
Or  he  woold  not  admit  them  When  he  Was  Mind  he  couM  teykch 
Latin,  (^reiH^  and  Hebrew.  He. could  talk  in  ibese  lawgoaecs,  and 
even  speak  his  mind  upoa  occasions  in  arabick  -«-%«  sfpaidii| 
to  the  sermon  of  rev.  J.  S.  Popkins,  preached  at  quittmg  the  old 
and  building  the  new  meeting  house,  Newbury,  1806. 


Ihoutti,  New  HatYipshire.  His  fettier,  judge  iParken 
Was  an  Imminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  great* hi tcgrity  ana 
benevolence,  and  for  many  years  dfeacort  of  the  first 
eliurch  in  that  town.  The  son  was  gtaduafted  at  Har- 
vard  College,  1764,  with  a  view  of  being  a  minister  of 
tme  of  the  congrtgationi!  churches;  He  soon  man- 
tfested  a  preference  for  the  church  of  England,  and, 
lA  1773;  received  orders  from  Dr.Temch,  bishop  of 
Lortdon,  as  an  epistdpal  clergyman.  He  Was  chos: 
en  assistant  tniniJster  of  Trinity  church,  where  hd 
officiated  above  30  years.  His  moddratioti  and 
prudence  were  manifested  Upon  some  very  import- 
ant  occasions.  Prejudices  against  episcopal  cler* 
gytnen  were  strong  during  the  revolutionaty  War, 
because  their  political  prtnctpfes  ivef e  on  the  side 
cf  government.  He  maihtaified  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  of  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
whose  opinions  were  entirely  different.  Ahiong 
them  his  reputation  was  high  as  aH^lergy^nwn,  and  he 
^as  looked  up  tOy  as  the  head  of  the  eipisco^)al  church 
in  New  England.  The  university  at  Philadelphia 
presented  him  With  a  diploma  of  doctor  irt  divinity^ 
Ailer  the  deceiase  of  bishop  Basd,  by  an  unanimous 
Vote  of  their  convention,  he  wds  etected  to  succeed 
liim  in  his  office.  He  Was  consecrated  biit  a  feii*^ 
months  before  he  was  seized  With  tli6  disorder  of 
Nvhich,  after  a  second  return,  he  died.  ' 

His  d^ath  was  lamented  by  a  tmmdrou^  slcqii^intl 
ane6.  To  many  of  these  Ii6  was  a  v^r^  sincere 
friend  i  some  of  whom  received  hh  Advice,  others 
his  bounty.  He  was  an  active  and  useful  officer  of 
several  ins^utions  for  pious  and  htiihtoe  pui'ppses> 
capable  of  transacting  a  variety  of  busirtess>  and 
fWthful  in  whativei*  he  engaged.  The  several  soci- 
eties attended  his  funeral,  Dec.  9,  1804,  and  a  A 
^egant  discourse^  well  adapted  to  <he  occasion, 
was  preached  by  his  colleague,  Mt.  Gardiner,  Which 
was  afterwards  published. 

PA»tkiDCE  RfALPH  c^irie  irtto  this  coutttry 
among  the  ear^  f>lanters,  and  Was  setflcd  at  Dux- 
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lion,  a  real  testimony  of  his  wisdom  and  worthy 
which  gave  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning. 

He  had  much  classical  erudition,  atid  a  fondness 
for  the  study  c^  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

When  the  American  academy  of  arts  was  institute 
td^  he  was  one  of :  the  first  members.  He  always 
shewed  a  2eal  to  promote  the  eause  of  science  and 
every  useful  institution. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  sdciety  fo^  prbps^atin^ 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 
America ;  and  also  one  of  the  Scotch  commis^on- 
ers  for  the  like  benevolent  purpose,  being  named  in 
liie  commission^  when  the  board  in  Scotland  estab* 
lished  a  corresponding  board  in  this  county. 

Dr.  Pay  son  was  frank  and  open  in  his  disposition^ 
and  had  a  ready  utterance  in  conversation.  With 
uncommon  energy  of  expression  he  pourtrayed  vice 
and  meanness,  tore  the  garb,  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
exposed  fanaticism  in  every  shape. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations  he  appeared 
with  dignity  and  tenderness.  As  a  companion  was 
agreeable,  and  as  a  neighbour  obliging  i  warm  in 
bis  friendship,  hospitable  in  his  house  He  was  a 
condescending  and  instructive  parent ;  the  kind,  at- 
tentive, and  affectionate  hnsband. 

He  was  ready  to  every  good  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people,  mixing  with  them  and  interesting^ 
himself  in  their  concerns  :  he  encours^d  the  spirit 
ol  industry  in  the  town,  and^  upon  proper  occasions, 
administered  the  consolations  of  religion.  Their 
attachment  increased  with  his  years.  But  whHe 
they  were  inducing  hbpes  of  returning  health,  and 
days  of  farther  usefulness,  they  beheld  him,  with 
grief  and  sorrow,  among  the  trophies  of  the  grave. 
He  died  Jan.  11,  1801,  aged  65. 

PfiLHAM  Herbe'rt,  was  one  of  the  assistants  in 
Massachusetts,  and  highly  valued  by  the .  people. 
He  was  of  the  same  family  with  the  duke  of  New- 
castle^ He  tarried  but  a  few  years  in  New  En^and^ 
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In  1646^  ifae  was  die  of  the  commisakmers  of  the 
united  colonies.  In  1650  he  lived  upon  his  estate 
in  Ellwand.  He  was  intrusted  by  the.  colony  of 
Massachusetts  with  some  of  their  most  important 
affairs,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  Among 
the  sixteen  of  whom  the  corporation  first  consisted, 
Herbert  Pelham  stands  the  second  on  the  list. 
MtUchins(m.     Records  United  Colonies. 

P£MBftBTON  Ebbnezkr, pastor  of  the  old  south 
church,  was  bora  in  Boston,  A.  D.  1672,  and  grad<» 
uated  at  Harvard  College,  1691*  After  some  years 
sesidence  at  Cambridge,  he  was' chosen  fellow  of 
the  house,  and«on  the  SSth  of  August,  1700,  ordain^ 
ed  assistant  to  the  venerable  Samuel  WillanL  He 
was  greatly  valued  and  beloved  while  he  lived,  and 
bad  the  reputation  of  as  an  accomplished  a  preach- 
er as  this  country  ever  produced.  He  di^  Feb. 
13,  17179  in  the  meridian  of  his  gifts,  usefulness^ 
^1  age. 

Dr.  Cdman, jo  a  sermoh  preached  after  his  deaths, 
mys,  ^'  that  he  wasaluu-d  student  from  his  childhood^ 
aaiid  being  blessed  with  brightness  of  mind,  fervour 
of  spirit,  and  strengU)  of  memory,  he  made  wonderful 
dispatch.  The  college  never  had  a  more  acconv- 
plished  tutor,  nor  one  that  more  applied  hioiself  to 
teach  and  watch  over  the  morals  of  it.  His  con- 
spicuous  learning  and .  piety  soon  fixed  the  eye^  of 
Mr.  Willard  upon  h]ii>  to  be  the  colleague  of  his 
age,  and  successor  at  hb  death.  He  was  master  o^ 
logtck  and  orsltory  in  great  perfection.  His  delive* 
vy  was  lively  and  vigorous,  being  strongly  convin- 
ced of  the  reality  of  things  invbible  and  eternaL 
His  warm  and  passionate  temper  (which  was  some- 
times  hia  great  infirmity)  seemed  here  to  set  the 
greater  edge,  and  give  a  further  energy  to  his  ad- 
iQirable  discourses.'^ 

He  says,  likewise,  **  that  he  had  a  superiour  soul^ 
formed  for  great  things,  and  was  ever  framing  them, 
but  that  it  was  lodged  in  ^  distempefed  body."    * 
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Mr.  Barnard  thus  describes  Mr.  Pcmberton :  **  a 
man  of  strong  penius,  extensive  learning,  a  posses-* 
sor  of  raised  thoughts,  and  a  masculine  style,  of 
flaming  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  and  religion,  vio^ 
lent  in  his  passions,  and  as  soft  as  you  would  wish 
for  out  of  them,  a  goqd  chribtjaii,  and  a  faithful  pas- 
tor.^'* 

.  A  volume  of  sermons  was  printed  after  Mr.  Pern* 
berton's  decease.  They  contain  those  he  publish- 
ed ;  and  several  which  were  added  because  they 
'were  much  celebrated.  There  is  among  them  ai 
most  masterly  defence  of  the  **  validity  of  Presby- 
terian ordination.'*  These  discourses  are  written 
in  the  best  style,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  preach- 
er of  the  present  age.  They  are  wonderRil  com- 
positions for  the  period.  When  he  prepared  a  ser- 
mon for  the  press,  he  was  slow  in  correcting  it  \ 
every  sentence  he  framed  with  deliberation  and  care. 
Hence  he  published  very  little.  ♦•  He  carried  the 
mighty  stores  and  treasures  of  his  laborious  studies 
in  his  own  vast  mind,  and  for  the  niost  part  wrote 
only  hints  lor  himself  to  be  enlarged  upon  in  the 
pulpit."  This  may  appear  the  language  of  an  eu- 
logist ;  but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  tradition,  it  agrees 
with  the  opinion  which  was  universally  received  of 
this  eminent  character. 

P£|CB£RTON  Ebenesser,  D.  D.  son  of  the  rev. 
gentleman  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church,  was  de*^ 
prived  of  his  father's  care  and  instruction  at  a  ten- 
der age,  but  was  blessed  with  a  surviving  parent,  a 
woman  of  t  most  excellent  spirit,  and  adorned  with 
all  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Her  son  has  done 
due  honour  to  her  memory  in  the  account  he  has 
published  of  her  life  and  character. 

His  friends  intended  him  for  asecularemployment; 
but  his  inclination  to  a  studious  life  prevailed,  and 
he  was  educated  at  our  publick  university,  at  Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar, 

*  Historical  colkction^)  vol.  X.. 
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ftnd  made  those  improvements  in  usefulknowledge) 
which  qualified  him  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Soon  after  he  entered  on  publick  preaching,  h^ 
was  appointed  chaplain  at  castle  WiUiam,  by  Mr. 
Dummer,  the  commander  in  .chief  of  ^e  province. 
In  this  pleasantatid  retired  situation,  he  had  a  hap« 
py  opportunity  of  cultivating  and  improving  his 
own  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  do  good  to  others. 

There  was  one  circumstance, which  rendered  th^ 
Situation  peculiarly  desirable.  The  castle  was  the 
usual  residence  of  the  lieut.  govemour,  in  whom 
were  united  the  gendemaa  and  christian,  and  un- 
der whose  wise  and  just  adminitf  ration  the  province, 
for  some  years^  enjoyed  great  quiet  and  prosperity* 
This  honouraUe  person  condescended  to  admit  Mx» 
Pemberton  to  an  acquaintance,  that  was  both  agrecr 
able  and  useful,  and  which  continued  with  mutual 
etstcem  tHl  Mr.  Dummer  was  admitted  to  the  world 
^  spixits. 

His  services  in  tlie  fortress  were  only  preparatory 
to  A  larger  scene  of  action.  He  was  soon  Invited  to 
take  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  thf 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  publickly  set  ap^  to 
that  important  trust  by  the  ministers  of  this  town. 
The  late  Dr.  Colman  preached  the  ordination  ser- 
lacai.  k  this  CQaspicuous  orb  he  moved  fcH*  twen- 
ty two  years.  At  length  a  t^irit  of  discord  broke 
loQseJn  the  society.  Though  the  pastors  had  no  part 
in  the  dispute,  yet  the  contention  ran  so  high,  that 
Mr.  ^Pemberton,  and  his  worthy  colleague,  the  rev. 
Mr.  Cumming,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  presbytery  for  "a  dismission.  Just  at  this  time, 
Mie  clmrdi  in  Middle  street,  Boston,  was  deprived 
of  llunr  pastors,  Mr.  Welsteed  and  Mr.  Gray,  two 
excellent  men,  *^  pleasant  ia  their  lives,  in  their 
deaths  not  difvided."  This  christian  society  unan* 
imously  ehose  Mr.  P.  to  be  their  pastor,  and  he 
was  ifltroduced  to  the  pastoral  charge,  1 753* 

While  at  New  York,  he  had  been  prases  of  the 
boasd  of  correspondents^  oommissionod  by  the  soci- 

z  z 
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cty  in  Scotland,  for  propagating  christian  knowledge 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England  and  parts  ad* 
jacent. 

While  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston,  the 
lK>nourabIe  and  reverend  trustees  of  the  college  in 
New  Jersey,  to  which  board  he  formerly  belonged, 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
It  was  the  first  occasion  of  their  exercising  this  pri?* 
ilege. 

His  piety  was  of  that  fervent  kind  for  which  his 
father  was  remarkable.     He  had  not  his  superioor 
powers  of  mind,  and  in  his  old  age  grew  unpopular 
in  his  delivery,  though  in  former  times  he  drew 
crowded  assemblies  by  his  manner.      Hb  reading, 
however,  was  extensive,  and  his  sermons  correct  in 
diction  and  style.     He  was  a  calvinist,  according  to 
the  principles  of  our  fathers,  and  zealous  against  ar- 
minianism,  so  as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  writers, 
'*  who  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  after  the 
way,  which  is  called  heresy ;"  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  those  who  were  conversant  with  hiai  ob- 
served a  candour  and  charity  to  such  as  entertained 
different  sentiments  on  some  points  of  doctrine  up- 
on which  great  stress  has  beeti  laid.    He  vehement- 
ly aspired  after  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  had  the 
consolations  of  it  during  a  long  and  trying  sickness* 
Instead  of  suffering  fi'om  the  fear  of  death,  he  seem- 
ed to  possess  the  peace,  which  passeth  all  under, 
standing. 

Dr.  P.  died,  Sept.  15,  1777,  aged  73,  and  in  the 
5 1st  year  of  his  ministry.  He  published,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  a  volume  of  sermons  upon 
«<  salvation  by  grace."  While  he  was  minister  of 
New  York  he  printed  several  occasional  sermons ; 
and  a  small  volume  on  <^  the  wonderful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  coming  of  Christ.*'  He 
nreached  the  electioil  sermon  in  1756 ;  the  Dudleiah 
lecture  in  1766.  He  also  printed  a  sermon,  preach- 
ed at  the  Thursday  lecture,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Whitefield,  in  1770.  Character  of  Dr.  PcnAertm^ 
nts.  by  a/riend. 
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I^£»sBSLL  8ia  WiLLXAM^wasa merchant,  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  opulence,  integrity  and  polite- 
ness.   He  was  early  in  life  chosen  a  representative 
to  the  general  court,  and  sat  at  the  council  board  32 
years.    He  had  a  martial  turn  of  mind,  which  was 
increased  by  living  in  a  part  of  the  country  the  most 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
From  being  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  militia,  he 
rose  to  the  highest  military  rank,  and  was  equally 
^ttalkfed  to  command  a  large  army,  aad  to  adorn  his 
civil  station  by  his  virtue  and  wisdom.    Wl)en  the 
plan  was  formed  to  attack  Louisburg,  it  gave  ani* 
mation  to  the  troops,  and  to  the  people  in  general, 
that  such  a  man  was  to  lead  tiiem«     Nothing  but  % 
zeal  for  his  country's  good  could  have  carried  him 
from  the  scenes  of  domestick  enjoyment,  and  from 
the  head  of  his  majesty's  council,  the  highest  hon- 
our his  native  country  could  bestow  upon  him,  to 
the  fat^;ues  of  a  camp,  and  uncertain  victory.     In- 
deed,  many  of  eur  most  judicious  people  thought 
the  expedition  romantick,  and  had  it  not  been  suc- 
cessful, no  braven  or  prudent  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander would  harve  saved  his  reputation ;  nor  would 
the  4os8  to  the  publick  have  been  ever  brought  into 
any  calculation.  It  ended  much  to  the  honour  of  New 
£ngland,  and  was  certainly  the  most  glorious  event 
of  the  war.    *'  The  illustrious  undertaking  being  so 
well  accomplished,  it  caused  the  name  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperell  to  spread  far  and  wide,  and  to  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude  and  respect  by  succeed- 
ing generations."    The  king  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  and  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain, 
an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  native  of 
these  North  American  provinces.      He  had  also  a 
commission  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  which  was  then 
to  be  raised  for  the  preservation  of  Cape  Breton. 
Many  would  have  appeared  vain,  and  been  bloated 
with  an  idea  of  their  own  consequence  with  a  small 
p^  of  the  honours  conferred  upon  this  gentleman. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  ministry,  congratula- 
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tory  jJJrcsaet  were  made  to  him^  peculiar  tvdceos 
of  respect  and  affection  were  shown  him  by  scvecal 
branches  of  the  Royal  fiimily ;  but  his  flidmners  did 
not  change  by  his  exaltation  to  honour.  >Hia  afii- 
bility  gained  him  friends  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple^and  he  coneiliated,  still  more  the  affections  of  his 
former  acquaintance.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  llie 
providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whicfa  seetned 
to  influence  everv  action  of  his  life,  and  made  him 
modest  and  Humole.  He  made  an  open  prolicssioa 
of  religion,  and  exhibited  the  christiaii  virtues  to 
the  credit  of  his  religious  sentiments ;  he  died^ 
his  seat  in  Kittery,  July  6,  1759,  aged  63  i  and 
sxhibited  dfie  Christian  hero  on  h»  death  bed, 
meeting  the  conflicts  of  tte  last  enemy  witfa  fotd- 
tude  and  putting  enijre  confix^nce  in  tbeC^iCain  of 
his  salvation.* 

FisTEEs  HxTGH,  minister  of  the  church  of  Salem, 
was  born,  1599,  in  Foy,  Comwdl.  He  was  edu* 
cated  at  ti^  university  of  Gambridge,^  wlisre  he  r&i 
ceived  hb  master's  degree,  1639*  He  was  licens* 
ed  to  preach  by  Dr.  Mountain,  bishop  of  L^ondon, 
and  preached  with  such  success,  that  he  oouvcrled 
multitudes  every  week.  According  to  his  ownac* 
count  an  auditory  of  7000  assembled  at  one  time  at 
Sepulchre  church.  A  general  remark  may  be  made 
upon  preachers  at  certain  times*  They  w91  draw 
the  multitude,  if  they  have  a  great  deal  of  zesd,  and 
a  strong  voice.  It  often  happens,  that  ^ey  have 
seal  without  knowledge,  and  faith  without  chvity« 
Such  a  preacher  was  Hugh  Peters ;  but  active  and 
enterprising,  one  who  would  push  himself  forward, 
as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  overcome  every  diflicul« 
ty  by  hb  bold  adventurous  spirit*  He  left  £i^;land 

•  Notices  of  the  life  of  sir  William  Pcpperell  may  be  found  in 
a  most  excellent  discourse  which  his  ministtr  and  friend  Dr. 
Steirens  published  after  his  death.  Also  in  the  first  toIubic  of 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societr.  The 
actions  of  this  illusiriou^  American  ofikcr  are  related  likewise  by 
the  English  writers  in  the  histories  of  the  French  war  whicli 
^pded  with  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelie. 
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becattse  be  kad  sorufAes  flboQt  conftirmiog  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  episcopal  church ;  or^  bcroause  th^ 
ruling  power  ^^  persecuted  the  saints."  He  went 
first  to  Holland^  and  he  was  pastor  of  a  ohurcfe  in 
Rotterdam.  The  eekbrated  Dr.  Ames  was  hi^r 
coUeague,  and  died  in  his  arms.  Ife  arrived  iff 
New  £aghttd,  A.  D.  16SS.  Sir  Ferdinando  Ger« 
ges  says,  **  this  year  came  that  femoirs  senraift  of 
Christ,  «Hugh  PeCers,  whose  courage  was  not  infev 
rior  to  any.''  He  was inviledto  the  pasttxal oftccf 
at  Sakm,  Dec.  21,  1636,  and  wafs  very  respectable 
aaaong  the  fathers  of  the  cctontry,  for  his  piety, 
as  well  as  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the  concerns 
of  the  plantation.  During  five  years  diai  he  wa^ 
minister thC'townflouTished  ;  and  he  was  the instru«- 
ment  of  its  prosperity.  He  stimulated  his  people 
to  engage  in  commerce.  *^  He  formed  the  plan^  of 
die  fishery,  of  the  coasUng  voyages^  of  the  foreign 
voyages ;  and  among  many  other  vessels,  one  of 
300  tans  was  undertaken  by  his  iniuenoe.  He  pro- 
vided  the  carpenters,  and  entered  Istfgely  into  trade, 
with  great  success."  *tte,received  fi-om  his  churclN| 
]K)0  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  called  NorthfieM, 
and  several  other  spots  of  ground,  wMch  werecon* 
sidered  as  a  reward  for  his  services*  His  form  still 
bears  the  name  of  Peter's  neck. 

As  a  politician  he  took  very  decided  n'o^n<}« 
The  country  was  then  divided  between  Winlin'op 
and  Vane.  £ach  had  his  party.  The  ostensible 
cause  was  a  religious  controversy  about  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  a  covenant  of  works,  but  it  had  a 
great  infiuence  upon  the  politicks  of  the  day.  Vane 
was  a  rigid  Antimonian.  The  old  church  of  which 
Wheelwright  and  Cotton  were  ministers  were  zeal- 
on  the  same  side.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
gov.  Winthrop,  and  the  elders  of  other  towns, 
were  for  those  principles,  which  agreed  with  most 
churches  of  the  reformation.  Hugh  Peters  was 
strenuous  to  support  them.  He  exerted  every 
nerve  to  help  the  interest  of  gov.  Winthrop,  who 
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was  again  chosen  govemour  in  1637 ;  and  <<  paid 
m  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Peter's  activity  and  publick 
spirit/' 

In  1641,  Mr.  Peters  was  sent  to  England,  as 
qgent  for  Massachusetts.  It  was  supposed  a  man^ 
so  active  in  commercial  pursuits,  could  represent 
the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade.  The 
persons  designed  to  this  business,  according  to 
Winthrop,  "were,  Mr.  Peters  of  Salem,  Mr.  Weld 
of  Roxbury,  and  Mr.  Hibbins  of  Boston.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  the  church  of  Salem,  Mr.  £ndi- 
cot  opposed  it.  Some  reasons  were  offered,  as  that 
officers  should  not  be  taken  from  their  churches  for 
civil  occasions,  that  the  voyage  would  be  long  and 
dangerous,  &c."  But  in  the  true  styleof  New  £ng* 
land,  something  was  added  about  the  reformation  of 
the  churches,  which  made  the  business  of  the  agency 
more  palatable  to  those  who  were  against  sending 
clergymen  to  negociate  regulations  of  trade.  Mr.- 
Feters  and  Mr.  Weld  would,  however,  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  the  souls  of  men  in  their  own 
country,  than  they  were  in  mana^ng  their  tempo- 
ral interests  in  Great  Britain.  There  Mr  •  Peters 
was  duped  by  die  creatures  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
serve  the  views  of  his  policy*  He  was  exactly 
suited  to  act  the  extravagant  part  he  did,  because 
he  could  be  wrought  up  to  a  political  or  religious 
phrenzy  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
or  the  madness  of  the  nation.  He  would  either 
fight  or  pray ,  as  his  services  were  thought  necessary^ 
He,  who  had  his  flock  in  the  American  wilderness^ 
was  slaying  and  killing  his  fellow  creatures  amidst  the 
armies  of  Europe.  For  it  is  certain  he  led  a  brig- . 
ade  into  Ireland,  and  came  off  victorious.  He  was 
also  very  famous  as  a  political  preacher.  His  dis- 
courses before  the  king  were  abominable  for  the  se- 
verity of  their  sarcasms,  and  evil  tendency  of  the 
sentiments  delivered.  Doubtless  things  were  ex* 
aggerated  by  the  other  party  ;  but  his  own  express* 
ions  were  not  only  vulgar,  calculated  not  only  to 
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give  pain  to  fkllen  majesty,  but  to  increase  the  pre- 
Judices  of  those,  whose  anger  was  fierce,  and  thetr 
wrath  cruel.  If  fidsehoods  were  spread  to  make  Mr^ 
Peters*  character  odious  or  ridiculous,  what  gave 
rise  to  these  stories,  but  certain  eccentricities  of 
extravagancies  of  which  no  other  man  was  guilty  f 

His  friends  bring  testimonies  of  his  kind  atten«^ 
tion  to  Charles.  He  says  himself,  *^  I  had  access 
to  the  king.  He  used  me  civilly.  I,  in  requital,  offer* 
ed  my  poor  thoughts  three  times  for  his  safety.  I 
never  tmd  a  hand  in  contriving  or  acting  his  death, 
as  I  am  scandalised,  but  the  contrary  to  my  main 
power.'* 

It  is  easy  to  reconcile  the  di£Ebrent  accounts  giv^? 
en,  by  supposing  every  thing  true,  which  is  related, 
concerning  the  preaching  and  coarse  declamation 
•f  Hugh  Peters  before  tlie  king's  condemnation. 
And  yet  he  might  be  moved  with  compassion  when 
he  saw  him  struggling  with  adversity,  and  returning 
civilities  for  the  rude  treatment,  which  had  been 
given.  Is  it  not  natural  for  tenderness  of  spirit  to 
succeed  the  ebullition  of  violent  passions  f  We 
learn  nothing  very  exceptionable  in  Peters'  conduct' 
after  this.  Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the 
^'  triers  for  the  ministry,"  and  a  **  commissioner  for 
amending  the  laws,"  but  he  speaks  hupibly  of  his 
qualifications.  *'  When  I  was  a  trier  of  others,  I 
went  to  hear,  and  gain  experience,  rather  than  to 
judge,  when  I  was  catted  about  weighing  laws,  I 
iather  was  there  to  pray,  then  to  amend  laws.  But 
in  these  things  I  confess  I  might  as  well  have  been 

spared." 

He  was,  however,  the  only  one,  of  all  the  Inde* 
pendent  ministers,  condemned  to  the  scaffolds 
Others  were  equally  guilty,  and  doubtless  as  ob- 
noxious to  Charles.  It  is  probable,  he  had  offend- 
ed some  by  his  rudeness  and  ill  manners,  who  exr 
^rted  the  influence  they  had,  after  the  restoration, 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him.  And  his  own 
firiends  were  all  out  of  the  way. 
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The  manner  tl  his  death  was  shocking.  Such 
fortitiMie  as  he  discovered  would  have  made  anoth- 
fur  inao  caUed  a  here.  Ludlow  relates^  that  chief 
fustice  Cooke  and  Mr,  Peters  were  ordered  to  be 
executed  the  same  day.  They  were  carried  to  the 
ptoce  of  execution  on  two  sleds,  the  head  of  major 
general  Harrison  being  placed  on  that  which  carried 
she  chidf  jot^ice  and  directed  towards  him,  wfaichi 
instead  of  producing  the  designed  effect,  tended  on- 
ly  to  animate  him.  Before  he  died,  he  received 
pther  marks  of  insult.  To  which  he  replied,  ^  that 
k  had  not  been  the  custom  in  the  most  barbanous 
nations  much  less  in  England  to  insult  over  a  dying 
man.''  Whem  he  was  ciut  down,  and  otdexcd  to 
be  quartered,  a  coL  Tunaer  called  to  the  shenflf^ 
Men  to  bring  Peters*  to  see  what  was  doing ;  whidi, 
being  done,  the  execstioner  came  to  him,  and  rub* 
bing  bis  bloody  hands  together,  asked  him,  How  he 
jiiked  this  work  f  He  told  him  he  was  not  at  aH  ter« 
rified,  and  that  he  mighit  do  his  worst.  And  when 
he  wias  upon  the  ladder,  lie  said,  **  Sir,  you  have 
butchered  one  of  die  servants  of  God  before  my 
eyes,  and  h»ve  forced  me  to  see  it,  in  order  to  ter* 
ri^  and  difiooMcage  aae,  but  God  has  permitted  it 
for  my  support  and  encoura^ment.*^ 

To  make  Mr«  Peters  more  odious,  a  story  was 
propagated  of  his  bebg  the  very  man  who,  in  dis- 
guise,  cut  off  the  king's  head.  This  was  never  be* 
lieved  by  (he  persons  who  spread  the  report. 

His  ministerial  ccndtict  while  he  was  in  Sn^^and 
has  been  the  subject  o£  .animadveraon.  lie  was 
more  respectable  among  his  brother  clergymen,  as 
a  preacher,  than  he  appearedbefore  Cromwell,  and 
die  army,  when  he  beat  the  pulpit  drum  to  caity  qql 
tiieur  waiiare.  It  ib  said,  fe  was  not  fiiendly  to 
the  charities  for  propagating  the  gospel  amoi^ 
the  Indians.  This  is  a  fabt.  He,  peitiaps,  had 
little  liopes  of  success.  Allowing  tke  poosiptcSt 
&ir,  he  spake  with  contempt  of  the  management  <qC 
their  friends^  and  of  their  jparsimomaus  treatooent  of 
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Mr.  Etiot,  of  which  dmt  good  man  complidns.  The 
president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Steel,  thus  writes  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  n  letter, 
dated  18th  Feb.  1653  ;  ''  Mr.  Peters  who  but  14 
days  before  told  Mr.  Winslow  in  pbin  terms  hp 
liMrd  the  work  was  only  a  cheat,  and  that  there  wa^ 
no  such  thing  as  gospel  conversion  among  them 
presently  after  charged  the  same  man,  upon  a  letter 
lie  received  from  Mr.  Weld,  that  you,  the  commb- 
aioners  of  the  united  Qolonies,  forbad  the  work  in 
that  you  would  not  allow  competent  maintenance  ta 
Mr.  KUot  and  others  that  laboured  therein ;  and 
however  we  have  otherwise  charitable  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Peters ;  yet  be  has  been  all  along  a  bad  instru- 
ment towards  this  work  who  though  of  a  committee 
of  the  army  for  the  advance  of  it  amongst  them  yet 
protested  agauist  contributing  a  penny  towards  i% 
in  his  person ;  and  indeed  some  of  us  have  been 
£uli  to  intreat  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  not  to  trou^ 
ble  him  any  further  in  the  business :  nor  know  we 
any  cause  unless  it  be  that  the  wprk  is  coming  tn 
such  perfection  and  he  hath  not  had  the  least  hand 
or  finger  in  it."^  Rccards  UmteA  Colonies^  vol.  iL 
/<^0.S19.  BcmUy^M  Hi^tcry  of  Salem.  Crdtiad 
Life  of  Hugh  Peters. 

.  Phillies  Gbobgi,  pastor  of  the  ohurch  at 
Watertown,  is  called,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  ^«  one 
of  the  first  saints  in  New  England.''  He  was  bom 
at  Raymund  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  an  universi- 
ty education,  but  the  name  of  the  college  is  not 

« 

*  Tte  pubUcstiMii  of  Mr.  Fetsrt  aie*  a  sermoo  presohcd  tefcie 
1^  hcmaes  sF  parliament,  the  lord  iii%yor  sad  aldermen  of  Lqii« 
^kxk^  assembly  of  divines^  4tD  1I|46 ;  Peters'ft  last  report  qC 
the  Engliah  wars,  occasioi^ed  by  the  imoortunity  of  a  friend| 
preaaiBf^  an  answer  to  some  queriesiprhitea  the  same  year,  4to.  \ 
a  word  &r  the  army,  and  two  words  to  the  kingdom,  tq  clean  the 
ope,  and  cure  f h^  other,  l^arpe^  in  much  plainness  find  bf eyiiy, 
{com  their  faithful  servant  Hugh  Peters,  1647  ;  be  a|8Q  wrote, 
good  work  for  a  good  magistrate,  or  a  short  cut  to  great  quiet ; 
and  the  legacy  to  his  daughter,  which  was  poWished  sf^^r  hiai  t$^x 
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jA^ntimmA.  "He  wasemtnfent  fbr fm'nctnbrjr  9a& 

invention,  and  his  diligent  reading  of  tke  fetheiB#. 
He  was  settled  at  Boxford,  hi  Hesex^  before  he 
^me  io  New  Knglaiid,  with  gov^  Winthfop,  ai 
i6S0;  Hk  wife  died  at  Salem,  upon  their  arriv* 
sdf '  and  ^she  was  buiied'  near  the  lady  Arabdti 
iotosoov  When  the  company  choae  their  set« 
tkmbots  about  Charlea  River,  he  fixed  ii^n  aftoi* 
«int'8pot,  which  has  ever  since  been  cnlled  Watefi* 
towh ;  and,  ilkpo'n  a  day  -set  apart  for  solemn  fioting 
«nd  pmy«r»  tbey  encored  into  a  CoTenaiit.*  It  was 
laigned  by  c&  Richard  Badtonstail  at  'the  bead  of  40 
toaantes.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  flock  14  years> 
4Uid  died  greatly  laibented,  July  l^  I644« 

fn  Wkithnop^  journal,  among  the  events  of  the 
^ear,  it  is  wmten,  *^iuly  ^,  Geon^  Phillips  wk 
t>itried,  te  WW  the  first fAitot  of  the  (Amrchat  Wa- 
iftrtown^  a  godly  man,  specially  gifted^  and  very 
feacefol  in  his  pbce,  much  laaMaited  of  his  owa 
^leople,  end  otheis^^' 

He  teft  a  son^  Samuel,  who  waa  aterwwds  mii^ 
ister  of  the  duurch  in  Rowlerj^ 

.  Be  published  ^'  a  vkcticatioin  of  itOiint  baptitMi  i 
miA  of  the  church**'  .it  WM  fetoaaalended  t>y  llie 
London  ministers.  Mr.  Sbepard  ^  Cambridge 
"wrote  a  fneiace  Cd  it.  He  also  wrdte  letters  man^ 
mver  to  Mr.  \Sbetiard,  who  difeMd  ikt>m  him  upon 
%ome  points  of  clvorch  discipline.  Neilber  bis  or 
Mr.  Stttpard^sargnments  were  frlnned^ 

FvuAin  SAicUBt.,  Iient%  govemour  of  MaMi- 
chusetts,  was  the  son  of  Samutl  Phillips,  esq.  of 
j&iuioven  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  his  conduct  was  peculiiMiy  correct  and  eXi. 
emplary.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
students,  as  well  as  Uy  officers  of  the  society. 
Among  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  nnlveraitjr 
were  certain  associations  far  practical  improvemetit 
and  usefulness.  They  consisted  generally  of  gooA 
.scholars,  who  comh4ne4  good  principles  -and  puxte 

*  This  writing  is  presenrcd  in  the  Magnalia. 


norals  ynt^  ^  ambition  to  slnnf  9s  sons  of  l^w>wU 
«€|g)^»,  *  At  the  head  of  these^.an^  afnong  the  most; 
aaiye^»  W9»  PWlips,  whwe  wme  4n4  Qharactpr  w^Tfc 
t>ften  mentxoiKkl  to  ^timul^fq  olh^rt^  tQ  adorp  ih^ui 

<mn  \i)f€^,  He  *W9$  graduated  ip^  1771«  "Mfhen  he 
Ml  college  it  W8$  f  uppoMd  he  would  ^ter  onq  of 
the  professions  ;  but  be  tprned  hi#  atteq^ipp  to  othr 
-er  pursuit^.  He  wa$»  hoiH^ver,  pens^a^^^d  to  go  into 
publiak  ^fe,  ^bA  though  he  nfc ver  lUi^ocV^  oU  pHt 
vate  coQGeni3i  but  was  a  diligent  prosMlt^r  of  ^yery 
g^od  thing  in  the  ^n^aU  circle  of  ^o^e*  who  *'  rose 
Up  and  cnUed  bw»  Uessed/'  y<t  w^o  he  ajs  aasidu*- 
ous  and  unweari^ed  in  hi9  attenlioo  to  bis  pubUdj^ 

duties  of  tlie  general  court,  vile  .^eoied  to  malce  k 
a  pat  t  of  is^l^ious  prineiple  to  be  punctual  to  h^ 
^gagem0nt3»  tja^t  be  pii^hl  redeeqi  time  in  eyerf 
^ay  pos^ble.  Hence  be  w^s  able  to  accomplish  st> 
much  busmeasf  besides  alltuwg  others  to  dUi^eme 
hf  h^^eumple«  He  was  refireaeAtaj&ve  from  h\» 
native  town  in  ^e  year  17759  a  ve^  remarkable  i» 
0tir  anAfil?,  apid  was  theA  cfUed  one  of  the  beat 
speakers  ia  the  as^mbly-  for  ^  ov.mber  of  yegcs 
iie  was  an  tbe  lower  house ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
coDStittttion.  was  fioraed  for  the  state,  be  was  chos- 
en a  senator  from  ^  county  of  Essex.  It  wafis 
during  the  winter  of  1779,  80,  the  draught  of  the 
committee,  Which  was  presented, to  the  conven- 
tion, became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Phi}* 
lips  was  of  the  committee  that  made  the  draught, 
and  supported  the  main  questions  in  it  in  the  larger 
assembly.  In  1785,  he  was  chosen  president  oft^e 
senate,  and  continued  to  be  elected  till  be  was  hon- 
oured  with  the  second  place  in  the  government.  In 
1781,  he  wasr  also  appointed  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  held  the  office  till  the  year  1797. 
.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  pliblick  life,  he 
was  very  friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature.  It 
was  a  rare  thing  to  find  him  absent  from  the  board 
of  overseers  of  the  pmversit^t    He  waa  often,  on 
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totnmitteesy  and  improved  the  opportunitieif  to 
render  essential  services  to  tbe  place  of  his  educa^ 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  original  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

In  1 793,  he  received  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  lawsi 
which,  hi  the  opinion  of  x>ur  first  lawyera^  was  be* 
stowed  with  great  judgment. 

He  was  a  professor  df  religion  from  his  youth, 
and  possessed  a  ytty  evangelical  spirit.  This  was 
manifested  in  fruits  of  pictjr,  virtue  and  benevolence. 
By  his  will,  we  find  he  employed  his  last  days  in  ex- 
hibitions  tii  the  law  of  kindness  which  should  yield 
their  fragrance  after  his  body  Ivas  laid  in  the  dust. 
The  first  object  of  his  legacies  was,  to  serve  the  ris* 
ing  generation^  that  they  might  early  know,  tfaat» 
ivithout  being  good,  they  coUld  never  be  happy^ 
Be  also  left  a  considerable  isum  towards  promoting 
the  cause  K>f  religion  and  learning,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  ^  charity  for  the  benefit  (rf*  dbtrict 
^schools.  He  supported  years  of  ill  health  and  bo* 
dily' infirmities,  until  he  breathed  his  last^  Feb.  10, 
1802,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.« 

*Ochelr  gentieitteh  df  the  toamb  of  PhOlit^  have  made  s  eon^ 
ttderable  figure  in  NeW  England,either  as  magistratesj  or  diVineit 
Hev.  Samuel  Phillip  ot  Rowlejr,  and  the  tew.  Samuel  PhiW 
tep9>  gnind^^ther  to  the  lieut.  goTernoUr,  and  pastor  of  the  fink 
church  in  Andovet*,  Weit  gentlemtn  highly  respectable  in  iho/t 
professiom 

The  hon.  John  t'hillipskdf  Chatlestown)  who  died  in  1709.  He 
Vas  for  many  years  one  of  his  majesty'^  council. 

John  Phillips,  esq.  of  Boston,  colonel  of  th^  Boston  regiment, 
and  representative  for  the  IbWn  at  the  gciheral  ctMirt. 

William  Phillit^  eilqi^  of  Boston>  son  of  the  rer.  Mk  P.  of  An- 
dover,  was  highly  distinguished  among  the  patriota  bf  19T5.  At 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  Boston  representatives,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
most  opulctot  kneithants  in  the  tbwn,  and  his  name  is  worthy  tf 
respect  foir  his  many  bdnevolent  tekertions  to  promote  usefiil  in* 
stitutions.  Mr.  Pinllips  was  a  tnember  of  the  conventieo  whidi 
Tormed  the  state  constitution ;  and  also  a  member  of  tbe  cohTen- 
ilon  which  adopted  thet^onstftution  of  the  United  States. 

^mud  Phillipa,  the  iitther  of  the  Ueiit.  goTeniour>  was  a  p^'' 


^nits  siA  WiLLXAK,  was  horn  at  PeiiiaqUid> 
teb.  2.  1«50.  His  mother  had  26  children.  Of 
these,  21  were  sons,  and  William  one  of  the  young* 
est,  who  lived  with  his  modier  until  he  was  18  years 
bid.  The  fiither  died  when  he  Was  a  child.  He 
then  bound  himself  to  a  ship  carpenter^  and  afters- 
wards  set  up  his  trade  at  Bostxxi.  He  was  s&  illite* 
rate  that  he  could  not  read  nor  write,  but  discover* 
ed  talents,  and  a  remarkaUe  spirit  of  enterprise. 
He  soon  acquired  learning  sufficient  for  all  the  pur* 
|K>ses  oi  common  life,  and  address  enough  to  re* 
commend  himself  to  a  young  widow  of  a  respecta* 
ble  fam^ily,  with  whom  he  became  connected  by 
marriage.  When  he  became  master  of  his  trade,  be 
built  a  ship  at  Sheepscot  river  $  but  was  soon  driv«. 
en  off  by  the  Indiana.  Afterwards  he  followed  the 
sea,  and  hearing  of  a  Spanish  wreck  near  the  Baha« 
mas,  he  went  to  £n^nd,  and  oiered  to  go  in  search 
of  iU  They  sent  him  upon  this  business  in  the  AK 
gier  and  Rose  frigates,  but  he  foiled  of  success* 
This  was  in  1683.  But  instead  of  being  discour* 
aged  he  importuned  to  be  sent  once  more  with  a 

•00  of  iK^e  is  the  Iowa  and  ooontty  wiiere  h«  lived  He  w«s 
|;raduated  at  Cambridge^  1 734,  was  Justice  of  the  peace,  represen* 
tat'ive  and  counsellor.  He  founded  the  academy  at  Andover,  In 
177S,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  William  Phillips,  es^}.  and 
bis  other  brother  John  PhiHips,  esq.  of  Exeter  in  New  Hamp^ 
•hire.  The  gentleman  last  meoti<»)ed  was  graduated  at  Har* 
vard  Colleget  1735  ;  had  a  d^ree  of  dodor  of  laws  from  Dart* 
mouth  University,  and  tendered  himself  very  con^cuous,  while 
he  lived,  for  his  benevolenft  deeds.  He  founded  and  liberally  etr- 
dowed  an  academy  at  Exeter^aod  at  lids  death  left  large  sums  fw 
pioiiB  and  literary  institutions. 

In  the  <*  retrospect  of  the  eighteenth  century^  by  the  rev.  I)r. 
Miller  of  Nc\t  York,  that  excellent  writer  obiertei, "  The  fami- 
ly of  Phillips  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  has  been 
long  distinguished  for  its  great  weakb,  and  alsb  for  its  love  of 
xeligion  and  literaturev  A  complete  history  of  the  munificence 
towards  pul>lick  institutions  at  different  tiroes,  by  the  members  of 
this  famfly,  woutd  probably  furnish  aA  amoutit  of  benefactiooto 
■aeldom  equalled  in  this  country." 

He  also  observes,  <<  that  in  furnishing  instances  of  individual  H* 
berality  to  publick  institutions  it  is  believed  that  Maasach«Rett8 
exceeds  aD  other  states.**- 
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land  of  i^MMBtiek  aswranpe  wUcb  mi^l  striloe  |kd* 
ywturer^  but  would  never  suceced  with  men  of 
oalquUtion,  The  duke  of  Albemarle  fitted  liioi  out 
^r  a  accood  voyage,  and  he  brought  from  the  wreck 
300,000  pounds^  his.  own  ^hare  being  onlf  about 
i6.,000. .  For  this  success  he  was  much  apflkudedt , 
apd  the  king  knighted  hiiQ.  He  also  api^mted  him 
high  sheriff  of  .New  Englitfidi.  but  not  faUinf  in  ¥?itli 
tbe  measures  of  Androas  aiid  Randolph,  his  pla^ . 
was  not  easy  to  him,  and  hie  returned  to  the  qH 
country.  While  he  remaiaed  in  Boston,. he  built 4 
Urge  brick  house  in  Charter  street,  whicb  even  at 
this  day  makes  an  elegant  appearance. 

He  ^ways  said  that  when  he.  was  a  poor  6hefp 
shearer  at  Keonebeck  river,  he  dreamt  that  he  shouldi 
lie  captain  of  a  ship,  and  build  a  bfiek  houne  iii 
Boston.  This  is  related  by  €•  Mathari  with  a  num- 
ber of  marvellous  circumstlmoes.  King  iames  o& 
ftred  Jbim  the  government  ef  N<^  £n^£i9i,  but  he 
4id  not  accept  it. 

. .  In  1680,  he  took  Port.Roy^,  bnt  wastmtaQ$ii«- . 
cessful  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  .The 
accounts  of  these  military  enterprises  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  those  times.  At  the  anniversary 
election,  1690,  May  SO,. sir  William  Phips  was 
chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate  of  the  colony. 
He  did  not  stay  long  in  Boston^  however,  but  em- 
barked again  for  England,  to  solicit  an  expedition  to 
Canada,  being  fully  assured  ^at  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  reduce  the  province  to  ihp  subjection  of  the 
British  government.  At  thb  time  the  agents  of 
Massachusetts  were  making  application  to  king 
William  for  a  restoration  of  their  old  charter. 
When  this  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  charter  of  . 
William  and  Mary  was  accepted,  sir  William  Phips. 
was  invested  with  a  commission  to  be  "  captain  gen- 
eral and  governour  in  chief  over  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England."  He  arrived 
at  Boston,  May  14,  169a 

Different  o^nions  will  always  be  held  of  men  in 
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public  i&tioAs.  Sir  WilUam  ftilps  sought  th« 
good  of  the  country^  according  to  hte  own  sipprehen* 
mat^  ^^  Palest  envy  must  allow  this,''  says  Dr. 
Mather,  who  devotes  lieerriy  40  pages  of  the  Magnat 
lia-to  the  biographv  of  this  gentlemmin.  He  says^il 
is' not  enoii^to  call  hun*  *^  father  of  the  province, 
but  he  should  be  catted  the  angel,  assigned  to  the 
special  core  of  it,  by  a  singnlor  deputaftionfrom 
heaven. '^  In  another  plaoe,  he  speaks  of  his  **  ht- 
ing  dropped  from  the  machine' of  heaven.'*  *it 
seems,  however,  that  slir  WUliatn  had  4}ie  passion^ 
cf  men,  and  dtsooveved'  strong  coi^real  •qualities ; 
for  he  would  quarrel,  sometimes,  wiih  the  officers  of 
govemment,  and  use  hisfesis  upon  certain  oeeasiona 
to  bring  them  to  his  own  views  of  a  propet  conduct* 
Instances  of  this  soit  with  a  captain  of  a  mtti 
of  war,  and  a  collector,  occasioned  compiainta 
agaiwt  Mm,  which  he  was  mfat  for  to  answer.  Ha 
bad  an  opportunity  there  to  jtratify  himself,  accord* 
ifig  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  was  about  rett^ming  i» 
his  government,  but  was  tdtea  sick  and  died  iD 
London  about  the  middle  of  February^  1694  '  Bfe 
was  buried  in  die  church  of  St.  Mary  Wolaoth. 
The  dkaracAer  of  sir  WiUiam  Phips  which  others 
give,  sitting  laside  the  life  of  him  by  Dn  CelMVk 
Mather,  wti£ih  ts  rather  an  eulogy  wpon  one  of 
^.pioas  meiabers  of  his  churdu,  is^  that  he  was 
a'bkmt  honest  man,  who  had  a  lively  confidence 
in  ev^ery  thing  he  undertook,  open  hearted  and 

Stierous,  but  vulgar  in  speech  and  manners, 
s  taienfs  were  Considerable,  otherwise  he  nevei^ 
could  ha!ve  done  to  mudi,  or  obtained  such  promo* 
tion.  This,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  fortu- 
BMe  circumstAhoes  rhtiher  than  to  snperiour  abili- 
ties.  Bimffries  of  N&(o  Englbnd,  by  lAathir^  Dinig^ 
h^j  JSuichinson. 

Parps  Si>tMe«A,  iWut,  govemour  of  Ma^sachu* 
setts,  was  nephew,  and  adopted  son,  of  sir  William* 
He  was  a  man  of  respectability  rather  than  influence 
jn  -tibe-  provioccy  and  fw  more  indebted  to  his 
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wealth  and  connections  for  hb  rising  to  office,  then 
any  thing  very  splendid  in  his  abilities,  or  patriots 
iek  in  his  character.  He  was  of  his  majes^'s  coun* 
oil  a  number  of  years  before  he  was  appointed  Ueut, 
govemour.  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop  was  a  candidate 
for  th*is  oflke  when  Mr.  Tailer  died  in  17S3.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Belcher,  who  si^cited  in  his  &<r 
vour ;  but  the  {Hends  of  Mr.  Phips  were  more  pow* 
erfiil,  and  obtuned  the  placije  for  him.  He  was  lieut, 
govemour  from  1738  to  the  year  of  his  Seath.. 
While  Shirley  was  in  the  chair,  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  lieut«  govemour  was  not  a  coun* 
sellor  ex  officio.  It  was  supposed  he  was.  He 
had  been  always  so  considered,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  conduct 
of  Shirley  gave  great  disgust  to  the  lieut.  govern^ 
our,  and  led  him  to  much  retirement.  He  is  re* 
presented  as  a  very  prudent  and  upright  magistrate^ 
He  was  several  times  in  the  chair  of  government, 
and  was  in  tlus  office,  as  commander  in  cluef  of  the 
provinoe,  when  he  died.  This  event  took  place, 
April  4,  1757* 

PiiRSOK  Abraham  was  from  Yorkslme.  He 
eame  into  New  England,  and  joined  the  Bostcm 
church.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Long  Island,  with  a 
number  of  families,  who  removed  from  Lynn  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  this  new  plantation.  They  incorporaU 
cd  themselves  into  a  church  state  before  they  went» 
and  also  entered  into  a  civil  combination,  for  the 
maintaining  government  among  themselves.  Tl^ 
was  about  the  year  1640.  The  town  th^  settled 
was  called  Southampton,  east  end  of  Long  Idand« 
Part  pf  this  church  afterwards  divided,  and  went  ov- 
er upon  the  main,  and  settled  Brakifofd.  By  ad« 
vice  of  the  councM,  Mr.  P.  went  with  them.  *  Hie 
year  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  only  that  he  di- 
ed, leaving  the  name  of  a  pnid^Pt  apd  pious  man.^ 

•  Dr.  Mather  mentions  three  worthy  divines  of  New  Haven 
colonyt  who  were  femous  in  their  day.  Mr.  Btackmaii,  Mr. 
PieraQD,  and  Mr.  Denton,  the  firstminister  of  SumfiM^^  wlio  wa« 
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Id  the  records  of  the  united  colonies,  ^lere  is  Ire* 
<|uent  mention  made  of  his  services  to  the  Indians, 
for  which  he  had  a  fixed  salary.  When  Mr,  Eliot 
was  allowed  40A  Mr.  Pier&on  had  15/.  He  waa 
a  missionary, whose  services  are  mentioned  with  re* 
spect  by  the  corporation  in  England.  Thpy  ordered 
1500  copies  of  a  catechism  which  he  wrote  in  the 
Indian  language  to  be  printed  and  dispersed*  Mag-^ 
nalia.     Recoris  of  U.  C. 

PiERsoN  Abrahak,  rector  of  Yale  .College,  son 
of  the  minister  of  Brainford,  was  graduated  at  Har« 
vard  College,  1668.  He  was  soon  after  ordained 
over  the  church  at  Killings  worth.  In  the  year 
1700^  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fellows  of  Yale 
Colkge,  and  the  succeeding  year  chosen  to  preside 
over  that  seminary,  with  the  tide  of  rector.  His 
character  was  high  as  a  scholar  and  divine.  While 
lie  held  tlus  office,  he  composed  a  system  of  natur- 
al philosophy,  which  was  used  by  the  students  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  very  zealous,  calvinbt;  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the 
New  England  churches.  It  was  the  general  wish 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  remove  the  College 
from  Saybrook  ;  but  they  were  not  aUe  to  accom* 
plish  it  during  the  rectorship  of  Mr.  Pierson-.  The 
people  of  Kiilingsworth .  opposed  it^  who  enjoyed 
the  excellent  preaching  of  their  pastor ;  the  expense 
of  the  removal  also,  was  more  than  could  be  allow* 
ed  from  their  funds.  This  took  place  after  his 
jkath.  The  reetor  died  in  April,  1707,  and  was 
greatly  lamented.  Private  nm.  Holmes*  account 
0f  Tale  College. 

PowNALz.  Thomas,  govemourof  Massachusetts 
Bay,  was  descended  irom  a  respectable  family  in 
England.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  John  Burnia* 
ton,  governour  of  Bombay  ;  his  brother,  John  Pow- 
nail,  esq.  was  secretary  to  the  lord^  of  trade,  &c« 

also  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  first 'settled  at  Halifax,  in  En(>1and. 
•<  Though  he  was  a  IKtIe  man,  safs  he,  his  well  accompliaheil 
mind  was  i^  an  *  Iliad  in  a  nut  shell," 
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and  was  more  acquainted  'with  the  affairs  of  these 
plantations  than  any  man  in  £ngland.  By  his  at* 
tention  to  the  business,  many  thousand  papers  re* 
lating  to  the  history  of  the  colonies  are  now  regu- 
larly filed,  and  preserved  for  future  use,  which  had 
been  neglected  and  scattered,  and  in  a  few  years 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  What  pre^ 
cious  documeiiits  they  are  may  be  known  by  any  one^ 
who  has  read  Chambers's  political  annals  t 

In  1757»  Mr.  Pownall  was  appointed  govemour 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  room  of  Shirley.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  the  beginning  of  August,  and  im« 
mediately  received  to  his  confidence  those  gentle- 
men, who  were  styled  friends  to  Uberty  and  the 
oonstitution  of  the  province.  These  had  opposed 
the  late  admimstration,which  had  been  strongly  sup- 
ported  by  most  who  held  offices  in  the  state,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Hutchinson,  Oliver,  Paxtoo^ 
&c.  A  lawyer  of  very  eminent  alulities,  Mr.  Pratt» 
who  was  afterwards  diief  justice  of  New  York,  and 
a  popular  clergyman,  the  rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  were 
always  considered  as  the  principal  friends  and  ad- 
visers of  gov.  Pownall.  They  were  men  of  talents ; 
but  talents,  wit  and  satire  were  more  coospicttous 
on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  deeply  wounded  by 
tiie  shafts  of  ridicule,  or  by  serious  attacks  upon 
his  conduct  When  he  isund  lus  intrigues  exposed, 
by  a  pamphlet  written  at  New  York,^  and  ao  large 
a  part  of  the  government  of  Massachoaetts  in  &vour 
of  those  whom  he  had  injured ;  his  great  pretest 
sions  to  learning  of  no  avail  with  the  literary  socie* 
ties ;  his  own  manners,  light  and  debonnaire,  so  in^ 
consistent  willi  the  grave  and  sober  habits  of  New 
England,  he  solicited  a  recall  from  this  government^ 
and  was  appointed  successor  to  gov.  Littleton  of 
South  Carolina.  He  sailed  from  Boston  to  London 
the  3d.  of  Mav;  1760.  After  his  arrival  in  £nghnd 
he  obtained  omces,  which  he  preferred  to  a  govern- 
ment in  North  America.     He  was  chosen  9  mem* 

•  Historical  Collections,  vol.  viL 
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ber  of  the  British  parliament,  nnd,  in  176S,  appoint, 
ed  general  of  eontroul,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.  col- 
otiel,  to  the  combined  army  in  Germany^  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  peace  of  1763. 
•  During  the  time  of  his  being  in  the  parliament  ht 
\ira8  in  the  opposition ;  of  consequence^  a  Ariend  to 
the  colonies.  His  ^eeches  and  writings  against 
the  measures  employed  to  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion,  were  read  in  our  house  of  representatives,  and 
tt^rinted  with  lively  demonstrations  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  The  patriotick  exertions  of  this  gover*- 
nour  were  contrasted  with  the  wicked  designs  cf 
the  tory  administration  which  succeeded.  Pownall 
was  as  much  the  idol  of  the  whigs  as  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  were  odious  to  them^^ 

Mr.  Pownall  had  no  ^small  iiAuenoe  in  the  house 
of  commons  from  \m  knowledge  and  experience  in 
American  affairs.  While  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  colonies  represented  them  as  turbulent,  un^ 
grateful,  and  without  any  merit  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  which  secured  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
to  the  British  crown,  he  pointed  out  **  the  aid  they 
afforded  the  Bridsh  arms  whenever  they  were  em* 

*  A  town  in  the 'district  of  Maine,  was  named  Pownalborough. 
Part  of  the  'lands  before  they  were  located,  were  granted  to  the 
govemour»    In  his  latter  days  he  desittid  these  might  be  sold,  of 
leased  in  such  a  manner^  ts  a  futid^Mght  be  raised  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  professorship  of  law  in  Harvard  College.      This 
town  is  now  divided  ;  part  of  it  is  called  Wiscassot,  and  the  other 
part  Dresden.     The  reason  given  for  the  alteration  was,  that 
Wiscasset  was  the  Indian  name,  and  the  name  by  which  it  Wa« 
known.     It  is  right  to  preserve  the  Indian  namip ;   but  wby^ 
change  that  of  Pownal  for  Dresden  I    It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
prettier  sound ;  but  ought  any  thing  less  than  a  weighty  conside- 
ration to  make  wise  men  change  the  name  of  a  place  ?   Especial- 
ly when  a  town  has  been  s»  called  out  of  respect  to  a  benefactor 
to  the  country.     Pownall  was  a  great  friend  to  this  province,  and 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  loved  him.      Why  should  his  nanie 
or  services  be  foi'gotten  ?    Besides  the  injustice  of  the  thitig,  it  is 
•bad  policy.  Who  is  secure  of  the  honours -given  him  by  one  gen- 
eration, if  the  next,  from  the  whim  of  the  occasion,  will  take  it 
aWay  ?   Shall  the  name  be  lost  before  the  mould  gathers  on  the 
sepulchral  monument,  or  The  letters  grow  illegible  on  the  grave 
stone  ?  How  4vill  this  lessen  the  stimulus  to  patriotick  exertions  ! 
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ployed  from  the  year  1 755  to  the  peace  of  Paris^ 
1763;"  he  censured  the  measures  in  operation 
i^ainst  the  colonies ;  he  urged  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  revenue  acts,  and  redressing  every 
grievance,  not  merely  as  an  act  -of  justice  to  them^ 
but  for  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  Great  Bri« 
tain. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  many  things  take 
place  which  he  predicted.  The  pride  of  opinion  was 
grsuified ;  but  doubtless  he  lamented  the  dividing  of 
the  nation.  He  enjoyed  much  leisure  in  old  age, 
and  employed  himself  in  writing  books,  which  man- 
ifest great  political  knowledge,  some  scientifick  re- 
search, but  cannot  be  recommended  for  an  easy  and 
correct  style.*    He  died,  Feb.  1 ,  1785. 

Pratt  BkN  J  AMiN,acdebrated  lawyer  in  Boston, 
and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  New  York,  was  de- 
scended from  poor  parents,  and  bred  to  a  mechanic 
cal  employment.  But  the  misfortune  of  losing  a 
limb,  and  a  long  confinement  by  sickness,  led  him 
to  study.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  uncom- 
monly strong,  and  hfc  had  made  some  progress  in 
scientifick  researches  before  he  determined  to  give 
himself  a  college  education.  He  was  without  re- 
sources, without  friends,  and  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  yet  he  knew  human  life  enough  to  believe 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  by  perseverance.  He 
had  also  that  opinion  of  himself^  that  he  believed  he 
should  not  only  gain  a  subsistence  by  his  learning, 
but  make  a  shining  figure  among  his  contempora«> 
ries.  When  he  entered  college  he  was  admitted 
into  one  of  the  higher  classes,  was  better  informed 
as  well  as  older  than  any  of  his  classmates,  and  was 
graduated  in  1737.  His  name  is  the  lowest,  because 
the  students  were  then  placed  according  to  their 
parentage.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  entered  Mr. 
Auchmuty's  office,  as  a  student  W  law.    From  that 

♦  His  works  are,  rights  of  the  colonies  stated  and  defended,  4to. 
speech  in  favour  of  America,  1769;  administration  of  British 
colonies,  1774. 
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gfendeinan  he  derived  great  asstntanee,  and  he  af- 
terWsurds  married  his  daughter*  At  the  bar  he  was 
distinguished  for  legal  knowledge^anda  philosophical 
arrangement  of  his  ideas,  ^e  was  also  an  able  rea^ 
soner  in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  he  was 
a  member  for  Boston  a  number  of  years.  His  poli- 
ticks were  in  opposition  to  Shirley,  and  hence  he 
was  a  favourite  of  PownalL  This  riso  made  him 
popular  in  Boston,  where  his  splendid  abilities  might 
txcite  admiration,  but  would  not  have  gained  him 
votes.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town  could  never 
love  a  man  who  had  no  complacency  in  his  disposi* 
tion,  nor  urbanity  in  his  manners;  a  man  who 
emerged  from  low  life  to  a  high  station,  and  de^ 
spised  those  who  formerly  knew  him,  even  those 
ftom  whom  he  had  received  favours.  When  Pow- 
nail  left  the  province,  Pratt  lost  entirely  the  regard  of 
the  people.  The  merchants  and  mechanicks  in  the 
town  were  very  indignant  at  his  conduct  in  the 
general  court  in  supporting  a  motion  to  send  away 
the  jH^oviiy^e  ship.  This  ship,  though  owned 
by  the  government,  was  designed  to  protect  the 
trade,  and  the  merchants  had  subscribed  liberally 
towards  building  her.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
it  was  proposed  by  Pownall's  friends,  that  this  ship 
should  leave  the  station,  and  the  trade  suffer  mere- 
ly for  his  personal  honour  or  safety.  The  clamour 
was  so  great,  that  the  governour  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  take  his  passage  in  a  private  vessel.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  not  suddenly  calmed.  A 
larger  town  meeting  than  ever  had  assembled  at 
Faneuil  hall,  discovered  their  displeasure  by  leaving 
out  Pratt  and  Tyng  from  the  Ibt  of  their  represen- 
tatives. Pownall,  however,  remembered  Mr.  Pratt, 
and  by  his  recommendation  he  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  York.  He  died  soon  after  this  promo- 
tion. 

What  talents  judge  Pratt  possessed  as  a  fine  writ- 
er we  cannot  learn  from  any  publication  with  his 
name.    The  verses  found  in  his  study,  and  publisli- 
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ed  in  the  Royal  American  magazinei  April,  1774, 
discover  a  strong  vigour  of  fancy.  If  these  were 
his  own  compositions,  he  ought  to  have  exercised 
m  fine  genius  for  poetry. 

Pkincs  Thomas,  govemour  of  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  was  first  elected  into  this  office  in  the 
year  1634 ;  afterwards,  in  1638.  When  gov.  Brad* 
ford  died,  in  1657,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
and  continued  to  be  chosen  as  long  as  he  lived. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  assistants,  and 
commissioner  to  the  united  colonies.  He  was  one 
of  this  respectable  body  when  the  disputes  happen- 
ed between  Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies 
about  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  joined  heartily 
in  the  letter  of  reproof  which  the  colony  of  Plymouth 
sent  to  our  general  court.  Mr.  Morton  gives  him 
the  character  *^  of  a  very  worthy,  pious  gentleman, 
capable  of  the  office  of  government.''  He  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  a  just  man  in  private  life, 
and  so  steady  to  his  trust,  as  never  to  betray  the 
publick  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Douglass  says^ 
he  had  *'  strong  natural  powers,  but  no  leamtng." 
He  was  a  friend  to  learning  and  religion,  whatever 
his  own  acquirements  might  be,  according  to  the 
account  we  have  **  that  the  most  able  men  in  the  ' 
colony  thought  no  method  would  be  more  effectual 
in  preventing  the  churches  being  overwhelmed  with 
ignorance,  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Prince  to  the 
o$ce  of  govemour ;  and  this  point  being  gained, 
the  adverse  party  from  that  time  sunk  into  confu- 
sion."* He  also  procured  revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  grammar  schools.  It  was  this  gentleman, 
with  six  others,  who  first  settled  the  town  of  £ast^ 
ham.  He  removed  there,  in  1644,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth,  when  he  was  fixed  in  the  chair  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gov.  Prince  died,  March  29,  1673,  in  the  73d- 
year  of  his  age.  Having  lived  in  New  England 
from  the  year  1621.  Morton^ i  Memorial.  Prince^ t 
Annals^  Esfc.  CsP^r. 

*  Historical  coIIccUoqs,  toL  viiu  pag^e  167. 
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Paxmce  Thomas*  wasborn  at  Middleborough, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707.  Hepass- 
ed  several  years  in  travelling,  but  with  no  particular 
object.  He  says,  ^^  that  when  he  made  reflectigns  up- 
on  that  part  of  Im  life,  he  never  could  see  with  sat- 
is&ction  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of  it.'' 
While  he  was  in  England  be  was  invited  to  settle 
as  a  minbter  in  several  places,  but  his  love  to  his 
native  country  induced  him  to  return«  He  arrived 
at  Boston  in  1717,  having  been  absent  about  seven 
years.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church,  Oct.  1,  1716,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  useful  nien  of  the  age.  He  would  de- 
serve this  character  if  he  had  never  published  any 
thing  but  the  chronology. 

The  worth  of  this  book  was  not  known  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it  He  enlarged  his  method  from 
what  the  proposals  ^ated,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
work  waa  so  unacceptable  to  the  pubUck,  that  he 
Qould  not  get  subscribers  to  the  second  volume. 
He  did,  Koweveif«  publish  several  numbers  which 
bring  the  New  England  annals  down  to  1633,  and 
which  are  so  valuable  for  the  precious  documents 
.they  contain,  tibaC  all  who  look  i^to  the  affairs  of  their 
own  ooQntry  lament  the  work  w^  not  continued* 
Concerning  this  book  one  of  the  first  men  of  tihat  gen- 
eration, Mr.  Callender  writes,  in  a  letter,  dated  New* 
port,  April  4,  1739,  ^^  It  gives  me  great  concern, 
that  Mr.  Princess  chronolojgy  has  been  so  ill  receiv* 
oi.  I  look  on  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country  as 
wcU  as  to  the  author,  and  doubt  not  but  posterity 
will  do  him  justice.  But  that  you  will  say  is  too 
l«tcu  Some  of  the  irery  best  books  have  had  the 
mme  fote  in  other  places  and  other  ages.  I  need 
not  tell  you  c^  Milton,  Rawleigh,  8;c.  I  wish  for 
his  sake  he  had  taken  less  pains  to  serve  an  ungrate- 
ful and  injudicious  age,  lest  it  should  discourage 
his  going  on  with  his  design.  I  hope  it  will  not, 
and  hope  you  will  encourage  him^  for  sooner  or  lat- 
er the  country  will  see  the  advantage  of  his  work 
and  their  Obligation  to  him.^' 
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That  Mr.  Prince  was  a  great  scholar  is  evident 
from  the  opinion  given  of  him  by  the  most  learned 
men  among  us.  Dr.  Chauncy  says,  ^^  he  may  be 
justly  characterised  as  one  of  our  great  men,  that 
his  learning  was  very  extensive,  but  that  he  was  ve«: 
ry  credulous.  He  could  easily,  be  imposed  upon. 
Another  imperfection  hurtful  to  him,  wa^  a  strange 
disposition  to  regard  more  the  circumstances  of 
things,  and  sometimes  minute  and  trifling  ones, 
than  the  things  themselves.*'  He  says,  from  his 
own  acquaintance  with  him,  he  could  relate  many 
instances  of  this  ;  yet  with  all  these  weaknesses  b^ 
possessed  intellectual  powers  far  beyond  what  is 
common. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Prince  was  excellent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  sermons  he  published.  It  is 
said  his  dehvery  was  bad.  Objections  have  been 
made,  that  he  frequently  rendered  his  common  dis- 
courses too  learned  for  common  people.  He  piint- 
ed  the  discourse  at  his  own  ordination,  which  no 
ordinary  lYian  could  write  ;  several  funeral  discour- 
ses, which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  pathetick  effu- 
sions, as  judicious  observations,  and  are  valuable  on 
account  of  the  information  concerning  the  worthies 
of  Boston,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  that  church ; 
the  election  sermon,  1730;  several  fest  and  thanks- 
giving sermons;  and  alsopublishedsome  philosophi- 
cal  essays.  Hb  revisal  of  the  New  England  psalms 
in  metre  discover  his  acquaintance  with  the  oriental 
languages,  but  not  any  glow  of  fancy,  nor  the  least 
glimmering  of  genius.  A  man  may  be  a  good  his- 
torian and  no  poet. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Prince  observed  his  declining 
health  with  anxiety.  The  means  used  to  restore  it 
failed,  and  he  died,  October  22,  1758.* 

•  The  father  of  Mr.  Prince  was  Samuel  Prince,  esq.  of  Mid- 
dleborough,  wlip  was  born  in  Boston,  1649,  and  died  1728,  agei* 
80.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  Plymouth  countf ,  and  a  ve- 
ry respectable  man.  Uis  son  wrote  an  account  of  the  family  witR 
the  character  given  in  the  New  hngland  Journal,  July  1 5,  of  that 
year.  He  tells  us  tbat  he  Wiethe  fourth  son  of  Mr.  John  Prince, 
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>  Prfdden  p£TBR,  was  ministct  pf  the  c^hurch  in 
Milford,  Connecticut.  He  came  wUh  his  church  to 
New  Haven,  but  removed  to  MUford.  There  he 
lived  many  years  an  example,  of  piety,  gravity  and 
zeal,  against  the  evils  of  the  times,  which  our  pious 
ancestors  complained  of,  in  the  same  manner,  as  those 
who  talk  about  the  great  degeneracy  of  the  present 
age.  He  died,  A.  D.  1656,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
^ge.  Dr.  Mather  says,  ''  that  his  death  was  felt  as  a 
pillar,  which  made  the  whole  fabrick  to  shake.'* 

Dr.  Trumbull  says,  that  his  estate  in  this  country 
was  appraised  at  924/.  18^.  6^.  He  left  a  landed  in- 
terest  in  England,  at  Edgton,  in  Yorkshire,  valued 
at  1300  pounds  sterling,  which  is  still  enjoyed  by 
some  of  his  heirs.  He  had  two  sons.  One  of  them, 
John  Prudden,  was  graduated,  after  his  father's  de. 
cease,  at  Harvard  College,  in  1668.  He  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Mewark,  in  New  Jersey.  The  other 
inherited  the  paternal  estate.  Their  descendants 
are  numerous  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Phtnam  Israel,  major  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Salem,  Essex  coun- 
ty, Jan.  7.  1718.  His  parents  were  respectable,  and 

his  ancestors  among  the  early  settlers  of  Massachu* 

« 

ruling  elder  of  the  church  in  Hull,  New  England,  ivho  was  thft 
eldest  son  of  the  rev.  John  Prince,  rector  of  hast  Strafford ,  ia 
pcrkshire,  England,  in  the  reign  ol  James  and  Charles  I.  Elder 
Pnnce  came  to  Massachuseits  when  archbishop  Laud  persecuted 
|he  non-conformists.  He  was  two  or  three  years  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  but  did  not  think  hipiself  sufficiently  learned  to  en- 
ter into  the  ministry,  and  therefore  applied  himself  to  husbandry. 
He  died,  August  6»  1 676,  in  thje  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  second 
wife  war*  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hinckley,  esq.  govemour  of 
Plymouth.  She  was  tlie  mother  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  Nathan  Prince,  a  distinguished  character'in  our  litera- 
ry  annals,  A  man  of  superiour  genius  to  his  brother,  and  in  math* 
cmaticks  and  natural  philosophy  superiour  to  any  man  in  New 
^gland.  He  was  fellow  of  Harvard  College  many  years,  and  si 
candidate  for  the  professor^s  chair.  He  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  that  seminary.  This  was  af^er  he  %vas 
^iamiased  from  the  govemment  and  instruction  of  the  college  014 
account  of  bis  intemperate  habits,wlugh  ()e9i»(^)ytd  hi^  usefulnesst 
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wtts*  In  tey^v  17^99  he  removed  from  Scfibnt  to 
Pomfret)  in  CounecticuU  He  there  applied  him. 
9e)f  to  husbandry,  and,  being  very  industrious*  with 
a  firm  conatitutionv  acquired  a  good  estate.  In  the 
French  war,  which  commenced  on  our  frontiers,  in 
ilSSt  Mr.  Putnam  had  the  command  of  a  company 
in  LyQ)an*s  regiment  of  provincials.  He  was  hi^^ 
ly  distinguished  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  nmgera, 
yrho  were  the  most  bold,  active  and  enterprising 
men  in  the  army*  Amidst  his  hazardous  undertak* 
ifigs,  and  valourous  feats,  he  w^s  taken  prisoner,  and 
suffered  every  hardship  which  Indians,  in  their 
sportive  cruelty,  could  invent ;  or  in  their  savage 
passion  execute*  He  returned  to  the  army  as  aoon 
9s  there  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners  In  1 763,  he 
was  lieut*  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  provkicials,  which 
were  sent  to  Cuba*  After  the  city  of  Havannah 
wa$  taken,  he  returqpd  to  New  England,  witka  few 
<>f  his  regiment  who  had' escaped  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  them.  Some  had  fidlea  in  battle,  man 
9y  fell  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate.  In 
176S  peace  was  proclaimed  .between  the  English 
tnd  Frofich  nations ;  but  the  savages  of  the  Amen** 
can  wikkmesa  were  not  yet  tamed.  Gen.  Brad* 
street  was  sent  to  the  western  frontiers,  in  1764 ; 
col.  Putnam  was  with  lum,  having  the  command  of 
%  regiment.  The  Indians  were,  however,  brou^t 
into  complete  subjection  without  much  figfa^g, 
and  col.  Putnam  returned  to  the  tranquillity  of  do* 
mestick  life.  Like  other  great  characters  we  read 
io£,  he  went  from  the  field  ^  battle  to  the  plough. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  patriotlsmi  like  a  fire  bt^rsting 
from  its  enclosures,  spread  over  the  country,  the 
name  and  actions  of  Putnam  were  on  every  tongpic* 
His  soul  was  on  fire  upon  the  news  of  Lexington 
battle,  and  he  immediately  left  all  his  private  con- 
cerns for  the  field  of  action.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  ww  equal 
tp  a  host.     It  was  the  language  of  many,  that  the 
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British  troops  would  not  dare  to  come  out*  of  Bos^ 
toll,  when  ihejr  knew  they  would  have  such  a  hero 
tm  oppose.  On  the  other  hand  the  loyalists  within 
the  lines  attempted  to  e^cpose  to  ridioule  those  very 
^ngs  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  patrksts. 
They  c^ed  him  the  ^^  wolf  catcher/'  a  mere  In« 
«dian  bunttri  who  was  hardly  <ec]ikal  to  commaM  a 
company  of  greaadidrs.  Tliey  acknowledged  Ms 
courage*  and  several  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  ar-  ^ 
my )  who  had  served  widi  hnn,  gave  a  just  tribute  to 
•his  other  good  qualities,  as  well  as  Ins  valour. 

He  commanded  a  wing  of  the  army  during  seve«* 
rd  campaigns ;  was  an  active,  ustfol  officer,  more 
brave  than  prudent,  and  irequently  wanted  dignity^ 
in  bis  style  of  conduct^  but  always  generous,  hu» 
mane*  the  soldier's  friend,  h  Was  unfortunate  for 
1iie  country,  as  well  as  himself,  that  he  was  taken  off 
from  all  active  service  by  a  paralysis  in  the  winter  of 
1779.  He  livedi  however,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  d 
peace,  to  see  his  country  in  prosperity,  his  friends 
contented  and  happy.    He  died,  Maj  29, 1190^^ 

*  ^  Among  the  numy  wortbf  sod  WMriMrious  clisniet»rt  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  happtness  tobeconnected  in  the  aer?icc  througb 
the  courae  of  the  wat,  and  from  Whose  cheerful  assistance  in  the 
Tsrious  and  tt7ing  vicissitudes  efa  compKcated  contest*  the  name 
ofa  Putnam  is  not  forgotten  ;  nor  wiH  it  he  hut  with  that  stroke  of 
time  which  shall  oblitierate  from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of 
all  those  toils  and  fatigues  through  which  we  hare  struggled  fbr 
the  prcserration  and  establishment  of  th«  fighu,  IBierties  and  in- 
dependence  of  our  country.'*  Gen.  WtuMngtanf*  Utter  tp  gen^ 
Puittam^  A/iril  9}  1788. 

For  this  letter,  and  several  (acts  we  are  indebted  lo  csK  Htnn^ 
phreys,  late  American  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  lifis 
of  Putnam  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  biography.  It  will  be 
read  with  repeated  pleasure.  It  would  greatly  increase  out 
stock  of  infermatioiii  if  other  gentlemen  sf  sentiment  andcbser- 
vation  would  give  memoirs  of  our  revolutionary  cbaraciers.  Ms** 
ny  incidents  of  the  war  would  be  mingled  with  the  narrative  of 
their  lives.  Many  anecdotes  also  might  be  furnished  by  those 
who  knew  Uiefs,  intimately«  which  we  shall  doubtless  lose,  vA 
those  who  relate  them  are  dropping  off  the  stage.  We  iote  16. 
•ee  men  in  all  their  various  attitude,  whom  we  admire  for  the 
distinguishing  features  of  their  character. 
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PVnchon  William,  one  of  the  first  planters  of 
Massachusetts,  was  a  gentleman  very  respectable 
for  his  learning,  as >  well  as  his  piety.      He  laid  the> 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Roxbury.      With  this 
company  Mt.  John  Eliot  preferred  to  settle,  when  the 
first  church  in  Boston  were  very  desirous  to  have  him 
for  their  pastor.   Many  of  them  had  been  his  friends 
and  neighbours  in  England,     in  the  year    636  the- 
settlements  at  Connecticut  river  began.  Those  who 
settled  Windsor  went  from  Dorchester.     Mr.  Pyn» 
chon,  and  those  who  went  from  Roxbury,  setded 
higher  up  the  river.  The  place  was  called  ^gawam, 
by  the  Indians,  which  doubtless  means  a  river,  in 
their  language;  several  other  places  were  so  called* 
This  was  certainly  the  original  name  of  Ipswich, 
^r.  Pynchon  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  two 
principal  towns  in.  Massachusetts,  Roxbury  and 
Springfield.     He  lived  to  old  age,  and  grew  rich 
trading  with  the  Indians.      It  is  said,  that  some  of 
his  landed  property  is  in  the: possession  of  his  pos- 
terity to  the  present  day.    It  is  a  fact,  that  the  town 
of  Springfield,  had  always  had  one  of  the  name  and 
family  among  their  magistrates.  A  late  appointment 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  since  Mr.  Gore  has  been  in  the 
chair  of  government,  is  an  evidence,  that  the  family 
is  still  worthy  of  respect,  as  it  always  has  been,  if 
we  view  the  line  from  their  first  ancestor. 

Ptnchok  John,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  SO 
years,  died  at  Springfield,  June  16,  1702. 

Pynchon  Joseph,  one  of  the  descendants,  was 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  for  many 
years  of  his  majesty's  council,  and  died  at  Newtown, 
previous  to  the  revolution. 

QuiNcY  Edmund,  agent  for  Massachusetts  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Brain  tree, 
Oct.  21,  1681.  He  was  descended  from  worthy 
ancestors,  who  were  esteemed  highly  by  the  fathers 
of  our  country.  The  first  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy 
was  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  which  then  in- 
cluded Braintree,  in  the  year    1633.     He  died  at 
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the  age  of  thirty  three.  His  son,  £dmuiiid  Quincy^ 
married  the  daughter  of  major  general  Gookin,a  man 
of  renown  in  that  generation,  and  whose  memory  is 
still  precious^  Mr.  Q.  was  also  distinguished  by 
kis  honours  and  his:  virtue.  He  fixed  his  residence 
upon  the  spot  now  called  Quincy  $  was  lieut.  col. 
ef  the  Suffolk  regiment^  and  a  magistrate  of  the 
county.  It  was  his  desire,  that  his  son,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  might  have  every  advantage  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  he  sent  him  to  Harvard  College,- 
where  he  was  graduated,  1699.  The  father  died 
while  the  son  was  a  student,  in  the  month  of  Janu* 
try,  1697. 

Deprived*  of  his  esfre  at  this  tender  age,  the 
youth  improved  the  opportunity  he  had  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  The  example  of  an-  excellent 
father  was  before  him,  find  his  conduct  manifested 
the  inftuence  of  those  sentiments  widi  which  his 
mind  was  early  imbued;  His  mind  was  active,  his' 
genius  brilliant,  and  be  laid  up  wisdom  for  future 
years.  He  was  soon  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  the  publick,  and  he  never  frustrated  the  fond 
hopes  df  those  who  loved  him,  nor  the  ex  pec* 
tations  of  those  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  ac- 
complishments. In  the  year  1713,  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  gov.  Dudley  to  be  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment,  previously  to  which  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  very  active  and  skilful  military  officer. 

In  1718,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  5Uf>criour  court,  and  he  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  this  honourable  bench  by  his  excellent 
deportment,  his  attention  to  duty,  his  wisdom  and 
integrity.  In  tlic  legislature,  he  was  a  very  eloquent 
and  graceful  speaker.  He  was  chosen  a  represen- 
tative in  1713,  14  ;  and  one  of  his  majesty's  coun- 
cil the  year  succeeding.  In  the  year  1733,  be  had 
an  additional  commission  of  justice  through  the 
province.  ••  He  sought  not  these  honours,  but  sev- 
eral of  them  he  was  solicited  to  accept,*'  as  we  arc 
assured  by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
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In  the  year  1737,  a  Berious  ^oolrovenQt  took  place 
between  Masnehusetts  and  New  Ham^hire  about 
settling  the  boundary  line.  Cx>nimi88ioner8  were 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a 
termination.  M n  Q.  was  one  of  the  agents  of  this 
province,  before  the  commiasioners,  and  wis  after* 
lyards  chosen  to  represent  the  whde  business  be* 
lore  the  court  of  Great  Britaia.  Hutchinson  aays 
the  Massachusetts  weie  sure  of  tbeircausfe.  ^*They 
thought  it  safest,  faowerer,  to  send  a  special  agents 
who  was  joined  with  Mr.  Wilks  the  fonaeir  agent  ^ 
to  whoaa  was  added  Mr,  Richud  Partridge^  whose 
chief  merit  was,  that  he  was  a  relation  of  gcrr.  BdU 
cher.  Mr.  Q.  died  of  the  small  pox,  by  inocala* 
tion,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and  die  other 
two  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  controversy,*^  Mr% 
<i's.  death  was  on  the  2Sd  of  Feb.  1737. 

The  loss  to  the  country  was  great,  as  he  wts  oM 
of  the  most  useful  and  accomplished  gentkmeti  in 
theprovihee«  He  knred  hi» country-;  and  understood 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  govemfloent  e<|ual 
to  any  man  in  it,  and  was  very  popular^  as  well  M 
'  wise  and  judicious.  ^  He  walked  in  his  upright* 
ness,'^  says  an  affectionate  friend,  **and  led  usitt 
the  way  to  heaven  by  a  shining  esLample  ^  piety  and 
goodness.  His  memory  ought  to  be  alwiiys  dear  and 
precious  with  us,  and  his  great  name  mentioned  with 
peculiar  honour  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  Sem* 
pl^  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudeaque  mane- 
Jbunt."^    Maneoch^s funeral  scrmn^    Mss.pemsmi. 

*  Tlie  province  were  at  the  expence  of  the  funeral^  and  tM 
genera!  court  gave  orders  to  erect  a  handsome  monumCTti  fal 
Bunhill  Fields,  London,  with  an  ekgant  latin  iMcription  eaglisbtd 

as  followB  s 

Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Edmund  Quincy,  esq.  natlvt 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  in  New  England;  a  gentleman  of  distln^ 
guished  piety,  prudence  and  learning,  who  early  merited  prab* 
ior  discharging  with  tbe^eatest  ability  and  improved  integrity  Uie 
vaiioos  employments  both  in  the  civil  and  military  afiaift  with 
which  bis  country  entrusted  htm :  these  especially  as  one  of  hit 
majesty's  council,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.   The  puUiek  affiars  of  kk  ooaii- 
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QviHCT  JosiAH,  jun,  an  eminent  lawyer,  ora- 
tor, and  patriot,  was  die  son  of  Josiah  Quincjr,  esq* 
merchant  in  Boston,  who  acquired  a  handsome  for- 
time  in  trade,^and  in  bis  latter  years  retired  to  Brain- 
tree,  the  seat  (^  bis  ancestors.  His  son  was  bom 
in  Boston,  1743,  entered  Harvard  College,  1759 ; 
where  he  was  distjuiguished  for  the  vivacity  of  his 
genius,  and  his  application  to  &tudy.  In  1763,  hi^ 
received  the  honours  of  that  seminary.  Three 
years  afker,  when  he  proceeded  master  of  arts,  he 
pronounced  an  £ngli^  oration,  by  which  he  obtain* 
ed  great  eclat.  EiLcept  in  one  instance,  there  hud 
been  no  English  performance  since  the  foundation 
of  the  college,  and  in  no  instance  could  an  oratw 
bave  beM  brought  forward,  to  obtain  mcnre  univer- 
sal i^plause. 

At  the  bar  he  discovered  much  legal  information } 
be  was  energetick,  and  fluent,  and  seldom  failed 
of  impressing  his  sentiments  upon  the  jury  in  the 
most  pcanted  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  politi* 
cal  character,  however,  gave  him  the  greatest  claim 
to  publick  fiivour.  As  a  friend  to  liberty  the  peo* 
pie  regarded  htm  with  admiration  bordering  on  en« 
thusiasm.  Those  who  have  beard  him  speak  will 
never  forget  his  voice  and  manner,  when  the  great 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in 
the  Old  South  meeting  house,  to  express  their  ab« 
horrence  of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  and 
tbeir  determination  to  live  and  die  like  freemen^ 
Mr.  Q.  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a  pen  to  write, 
which  have  not  been  exceeded  in  this  country.  The 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
wa$  the  general  topick  of  conversatiqn.  The  rcve« 
nue  acts  had  been  passed*     The  Boston  port  bill 

try  so  requiring,  he  embarked  their  agent  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  in  order  to  secure  their  rights  and  privileges.  Being  seiz-: 
«il  with  the  small  pox,  he  died  a  premature  deatJi,  and  with  him 
the  advantagta  eacp^ted  from  the  agency,  with  the  gre^tea  prqst 
pect  of  success*  H«  departed  the  delight  of  his  own  people  but 
of  none  more  than  the  senate,  who,  as  atestinoony  of  tlieir  love 
and  gratitude,  hava  ordered  this  epitaph  to  b^  inscribed  on  hl« 
1llonument^ 
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^oan  after  arrested  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
Mr,  Q.  had  a  fine  ogportunity  to  display  hi8.tatenC8 
and  patriotbm.  Hb  publication,  in  1774,  eotitled^ 
'^  Thoughts  on  the  Boston  port  bill,  &c.  addressed  to 
the  Freeholders  and  yeomanry  of  Massachusetts," 
was  a  seasonable  work,  fraught  with  much  inftmna* 
tion,  written  with  becoming  energy,  and  it  stimu- 
lated the  body  of  the  people  to  manly  aad  decent 
exertions  in  defence  of  their  natural  and  constitu- 
tional  rights.  He  received  »i  anonymous  letter. 
May  17,  1774,  from  the  British  coffee  house  in  Bos- 
ton, which  warned  him  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  life,  and  hazard  of  confiscation  of  bis  pr c^perty. 
To  which  he  made  the  following  reply,  in  tt^e  Mas* 
sachusetts  Gazette,  No.  3685 :  '^  The  dangers  and 
wrongs  of  my  country  are  equally  apparent.  In  all 
publick  concerns  *  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and  duty, 
that  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inapires 
my  zeal.  While  I  have  this  sentimeat  /  s/uUl  per- 
severe^ till  my  understanding  is  convinced  of  its  er* 
ror.  A  consideration,  that  will  not  be  warped  by 
the  arm  of  power,  or  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Threats  of  impending  danger  communicated  by 
persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  charac^r,  oug^t 
never  to  deter  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  but  exciting 
contempt  rather  than  fear,  will  determine  a  man  of 
spirit  to  proceed  with  new  vigour  and  energy  in  his 
pubUck  conduct.^' 

The  health  of  Mr.  Q.  had  been  sometime  declin« 
ing.  Amidst  his  vigourous  exertions  for  the  publick 
good,  he  thought  too  little  of  himself.  His  friends, 
therefore,  persuaded  him  to  take  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantick,  which  might  also  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  to 
explain  many  things  to  the  friends  of  the  colonies, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  embarked  at  Boston,  Sept.  28, 1774,  and  the  very- 
day  on  which  he  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Ann, 
April  27,  1775,  he  departed  this  life.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  that  town  with  ^very  mark  of  re» 
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ipect.  Few,  however,  compared  with  those  who) 
felt  the  loss,  could  attend  the  funeral.  The  multi* 
tude  of  the  people  were  his  mourners.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  was  a  heavy  stroke  uppn  the  com* 
munity«  as  well  as  his  family,  friends  and  acquain* 
tance.  The  effect  it  had  upon  various  classes  of  people 
is  still  remembered.  Many  knew,  or  had  heard  of 
bis  patriotick  zeal ;  also,  with  what  eloquence  he  had 
plead  the  cause  of  his  country.  A  great  deal  was  ex- 
pected from  the  communications  he  would  make  of 
what  he  had  learned  abroad.  The  news  of  his  death^. 
therefore,  when  a  general  gloom  was  spread  over  our 
publick  affiiirs  made  every  eye  look  down  with  con* 
cem,  and  every  heart  throb  with  sensations  of  grief. 
It  was  a  subject  of  conversation,  likewise,  very 
natural,  that  two  of  the  same  family,  two  men  of 
sterling  eloquence,  who  had  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  publick,  should  both  die,  when  the  country 
was  waiting  for  their  communications.  High  hope^ 
oeemed  to  be  raised  only  to  be  blasted.^ 

*  The  grandfather  died  in  England ;  the  young  gentleman  be* 
fore  he  reached  these  western  shores. 

la  a  letter  from  a  gendeman  of  soine  distinction  in  the  literary 
yrorld  is  the  following  passage:  ^^  I  thjuk  it  wortbv  o{  observation, 
that  the  Quincy*s  have  beep  friends  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  from  the  n^ost  ancient  (imes.  When  the  English  bar- 
ons made  that  noble  stand  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century, 
that  obliged  king  John  to  grant  the  Magna  Charta,  aieur  de  Quin* 
cy  wa^  one  of  then^.  Although  more  than  five  centuries  havq 
rolled  away  since  that  great  event,  yet  the  spirit  has  not  been  lost, 
^oaah  Quincy,  esq.  in  the  most  trying  tirne^  of  our  revolution, 
exerted  his  grei^t  abilities  with  sticccss  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,*'  &p  '  • 

The  &aii)y  is  cert^nly  que  of  the  inost  ancient  in  Massachu- 
setts: many  have  been  distinguished  in  publick  offices,  several  iqc 
their  abilities,  learning  and  patriotism.  Two  sons  of  judge  Quin- 
cy, Edmund  and  Josiah,  were  n^agistrates  in  the  county  of  St^jfolk. 
Josiab  had  a  commission  of  colonel  of  the  regimen{.  'His 
three  8oi)s,  EcliAund,  Saipuel  and  josiah,  ^ere  fi^en  o|  l^tt^rs. 
The  yo^nge^t  pf  tl^e  $)iree  made  the  greatest  figure  in  life,  and 
be  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days.  Edmund  £ed  abroad.  He 
was  a  zealous  whig,  and  a  political  writer  in  those  tin[]^s.  Samuel 
^as  a  poet,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  prose.  '  His  poli- 
(^ck9  were  iUSereot  from  the  rest  of  the  family.    Ue  was  ap^ 

■  •  •       3  p      '  "       ■'     .- 
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RAirsrorLttt  EnwAYDy  in  the  year  I67£s  vas 
stikt  over  to  ioqnire  into  the  state  of  the  Colonies. 
He  was  an  active  and  implacable  adversarj  to 
New  England.  He  broaght  with  him  copies  of  the 
petitions  of  Mason  and  Gorges  relative  to  their  pa« 
tint  of  New  Hampshire,  the  limits  of  which  inter- 
fered with  the  grants  made  to  Massacfaosetts. 

While  he  was  in  Boston,  he  represented  that  the 
province  was  refractory,  and  disobedient  to  the  re. 
^uisitions  of  the  Crown.  He  was  zealocts  to  pro* 
mote  die  cause  of  epi^opacy,  and  to  destroy  the 
New  England  churches  ;  and  he  was  the  principal 
instrumtot'of  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  Massa* 
cfausetts  of  their  charter  privileges,  tiie  people  a- 
gainst  whom  he  had  conceived  a  most  violent  an- 
tipathy. 

When  the  charter  was  taken  away,  and  lames  IL 
saeceeded  to  the  crown,  dve  king  appointed  a  couii« 
cil  to  gov6m  the  province,  of  which  Dudley  was 
president,  and  liandoljdi  was  one  named  in  the 
commission.  The  next  year  sir  £.  Andross  ar- 
rived with  a  commission  to  be  governour  of  New 
England*  Randolph  was  a  conspicuous  character 
during  his  short  administration ;  and  involved  in 
his  fate.  How  much  the  people  were  exasperated 
against  him  appe^s,  by  their  refusing  him  bait  when 
he  applied,  and  when  it  was  granted  to  others.  The 
house  of  representatives,  June  25,    1689,  voted, 

pointed  solicitor  general  when  Jonathan  SewaH,  esq.  who  married 
niscou6in>  waa  attorney  general.  He  left  his  country  with  the 
loyalists,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  peace. 

The  hon.  John  Qitincy,  esq.  who  WUs  speaker  of  the  faddse  of 
representatives  in  lr57,  and  afterwards  of  his  majesty's  coumfli' 
was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  judge  £dmund  Quincy.  His  aon; 
Norton  Quincy,  esq.  was  chosen  a  counsellor  in  1774,  and  was 
otic  of  the  eleven  whom  gov.  Gage  negatived.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  the  rev  William  Smith  of  Weymouth,  a  worthy 
divine,  touch  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him.  The  late  prcsi- 
deht  of  the  United  States,  his  excellency  John  Adinis,  esq.  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Smith. 

The  lady  of  the  late  gov.  Hancock  was  also  a  granddaughter 
01  judge  Quincy. 
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'^  AaC  Mr«  £.  Randolph  k  not  JoAHaUe,  he  liai^ng 
broken  a  capital  law  of  thb  coIqi^  in  endeavourdng 
and  accomplishing  .the  .subversion  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  haying  been  An  eivil  counaellor.'' 

Mr*  Randolph  died  in  Ihe  West  Indies.  It  :was 
said»^diat  he^waysxetained^hia  pcejttdices  against 
the  ohttrchee  aitd;pcople  of  Maasachu  setts*  On  the 
other ^hand the  iiifaahitaatsof  thk.pnaermce  who  once 
held  Jbim  in  abhorrence,  regarded  him  and  hb  re* 
proacbes  with  the  utmost  conteaopt. 

RATc;LXFiF£  RoB&RT,  was  the  first  «piscopsd 
minister  who  .ever  formed  a  chujxli  in  New  £ng. 
land.  The  church  was  fomned  in  ^the^year  16S6, 
though  a  house  of  wocship  mas  .not  built  for  some 
years.  It  has  since  been  ^called  dae  Jung's  chapel,  or 
thefirsticpiscopaLchurch,  Txemont-street.  .Randcdph 
says,  '*  tiie  congregation  consisted  e[  .400  souls. '^ 
He  is  not  an  authocky,  w,hfixie  .his  prejudices  ape 
concerned.  This  society  ^cow  ireapectable  after  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary,  being  the  pUice  of 
resort  of  .the  oco^vn  officers.  But  when  RatcUflfe  was 
jcector,  they  met  in  his  houae,  or.the:librany  room 
in  the  town  house.  We  hear, nothing. of  Mr.  Rat- 
difie  after  the  year  1686. 

Rawsoit  iEj>w  a&d,  secceiary  ofthe  ccdtmy  above 
40  years,  under  the  old  charter,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1653.  He  was  a  respectable  cha- 
racter, as  we  may  Judge  Urom^hisihaving  this  .office 
so  long,  while  there  was  an  annual  election.  He 
was  jSlso  appointed .tceasurer. of  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel.  In  this  o^ce,  he  did  not 
,give  so  much  i»atisfaction.as  in  the  o^er.  Thepray- 
ing  Indians  complained  to  Hatcliffe  and  Randolph, 
.that  they  could  not  get  cloaths.  Sec.  which  were  al<« 
lowed  them.  The  letters  also  that  came  from  England 
to  the  commissioners  here,  give  aome  reproofs  which 
amount  to  a  charge  df  negligence.  He  lost  his  of- 
fice  of  secretary  when  .the  goYcmmentwas  changed, 
being  sucoeeded  by  Randolph,and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Addington.  We  do  not  Jearn  from  Mr.  Hutchinso^ 
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kecretary  RawsMi  died,  nor  has  he  evett  giv^ 
en  bis  name  in  his  index. 

RsADJoHN,a  gentleman  of  very  brilliant  talents^ 
bf  sterling  integrity,  a  friend  of  the  people,  of  the 
laws  ^d  government.  For  his  superiour  abilities 
he  was  considered  as  ohe  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in 
this  country.  The  succeeding  generation  indulged 
a  pride  in  quoting  his  legal  opinions,  and  his  sayings^ 
in  common  conversation.  He  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Feb.  7,  1 749,  having  been  graduated  at  Haf- 
Vard  College  at  the  commencement  of  1697* 

He  had  served  as  a  representative  of  this  toWn  for 
many  years  ;  and  afterwards  was  elected  into  the 
council.  While  he  sat  at  that  board,  he  was  their 
oracle,  and  was  eminently  useful  to  Uie  country. 

RfiVEL  John,  was  one  of  the  five  original  under-'' 
takers  of  these  New  England  plantations.  There 
dre  five  who  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Prince. 
Their  venerable  names  are  Winthrop,  Dudley, 
Johnson,  Saltonstall  and  Revel.  He  was  chosen  as- 
sistant, October  20, 1629,  30,  and  was  diereforetfac 
11  th  of  this  board.  He  returned  to  England,  with 
Mr.  William  Vassal,  the  succeeding  summer. 

RoBiE  Thomas,  fellow  of  Harvard  College^ 
Was  graduated,  A.  D.  1?08 ;  instructed  a  class  from 
1714  to  1723  ;  he  then  studied  physick.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  mathematician,  and  a  handsome  writer ; 
specimens  of  his  scientifick  abilities,  and  his  manx 
ner  of  composing,  may  be  found  scattered  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  during  20  years  €i  the 
18th  century,  particularly  a  letter  to  the  publick, 
'concerning  a  Very  reniarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
Nov.  27,  1722.  He  also  published  a  theblogkid 
treatise,  or  a  disicourse  upon  '^  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  superiour  to  all  other  knowledge."  It  was 
delivered  in  the  college  chapel  to  the  students, 
and  dedicated  to  president  Leverett. 

Robinson  John,  pastor  of  the  Knglish  church 
iat  Ley  den,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
Though  he  never  set  his  foot  on  this  Ameriqpn 
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ytrahd,  yet  it  was  his  determinatiton  to  follow  bis 
fiiock  into  this  wilderness;   and  tlie  planters  of 
New  Plymouth  looked  up  to  him,  as  the  father 
^nd  friend  of  the  colony.    He  had  a  name  to  live, 
if  d>ese  regions  had  never  been  settled.     His  abil- 
ities, accomplishments  and  sufferings  give  him  a 
claim  to  distinction  with  the  worthies  of  the  christian 
church,  but  it  is  as  the  pastor  of  the  Leyden  church 
that  he   becomes  the  object  of  our   biographical 
notice.      When  he  first  separated  from  the  church 
of  England,  he  was  reckoned  a  Brownist,  and  hence 
the  first  planters  of  New  Plymouth  have  been  called 
Brownists,  by  European  historians,  in  which  they 
have  been  imitated  by  American  vmters  who  ou^t 
to  know  better^  or  seek  accounts  from  the  right 
sources  of  information.      Mr.  R.  was  early  in  life 
among  the  straitest.  sect  of  them  who  were  called 
puritans.    But  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction  he 
altered  his  sentiments  when  the  celebrated  Amesius 
controverted  his  opinion.  He  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity.     Decked 
in  all  the  meritricious  ornaments  of  the  episcopal 
churches,  he  lost  sight  of  her  beauties,  and  would 
not  allow  the  church  of  England  could  ba  a  true 
church.     But  afterwards    he   allowed,  .that  many 
churches  were  founded  on  the  aposdes'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  which  only  needed  ^eater  purity  in 
their  forms  of  worship.     The  ^church  of  Leyden,  so 
far  from  being  Brownists,  were  considered  by  that 
sect  as  inimical  to  them.   Gov.  Winslow,  a  princi- 
pal member  of  Mr.  Robinson's  church,  says,  ^^  The 
Brownists  in  Holland  would  not  hold  communion 
with  the  church  at  Leyden.     The  rev.  Mr.  Prince, 
whose  account  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  is  very  ac- 
curate,  quotes  a  passage  from  Bailie,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  rigid  separatists,  which  says,  that  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  man  of  exceUent  parts,  and  the  most  learned^ 
polished  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  sc;parated  from 
the  church  of  England ;  that  the  apologies  he  wrote 
were  very  handsome ;  that  by  Dr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
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Parker  he  was  broug^to  agneafternodentioaduufe 
he  at  first  expressed  ;  that  he  mined  the  rigid  separ- 
ation, aUov)if^  the  lawfukieas  of  communing  witk 
the  church  of  England  ia  the  word  and  prayec^ 
though  not  in  the  sacmments  and  discipline.*' 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  Plymouth  churdt 
if  Mr.  R.  had  come  over.  Eld^r  Brewster  would 
never  take  the  office.  The  gifted  breliucn  ^ainod 
so  much  influence,  as  to  make  every  preacher's  sit* 
u^on  uneasy.  If  he  had  not  the  reet^  taient  of  ex- 
plaining the  floriptures,  he  was  put  'dowa  as  a  maa^ 
of  low  gifts ;  if  be  were  supertouc,  he  fouad  histaU 
ents  in  more  demand  m  Massachusetts^  Our  old 
historians  give  this  account  of  the  chusch  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  since  that  d^  many  instances  coofiroa 
their  opinion,  that  whenever  iparishes  are  loiig  with- 
out a  minister,  they  find  k  move  difficult  to^ettk  one. 
In  expectation  of  Mr.  Robinson's  commg  over  the 
church  grew  and  flourished;  but  when  these  expec- 
tations of  seeing  him  were  most  hi^y  ^raised,  th^ 
heard  the  sad  news  of  his  death,  1625.  ^^  Itfaasfleaa^ 
the  Lord  to  take  out  of  this  vale  of  tears,  your  and 
our  loving  pastor,  Mr.  Robinson.  He  fell  sick.  Sat* 
urday  morning,  Feb.  22,  next  day  taught  uslwice^ 
en  the  week  grew  weaker  every  day,  feeling  little  or 
so  sensible  pain  to  the  last.  Departed  tins  life ,  the 
1st  of  March.  Had  a  continual  ague.  AU  his 
friends  came  freely  to  him.  And  if  prayers,  lean 
or  means  could  have  saved  his  life,  he  had  not  gone 
hence.  We  will  still  hold  close  in  peace,  wbhing 
tliat  you  and  we  were  together,'**  &c. 

The  parting  address  of  Mr.  Robinson,  when  his 
people  embarked  for  this  new  region^  has  been  ire» 
quently  printed  and  quoted,  and  no  speech  ever  dis- 
covered more  candour  and  excellent  spirit.  It 
shows  a  mind  above  vulgar  prejudices,  the  dignity 
of  reason,  and  the  meekness  of  a  christian.  ^^Words^ 
says  Mr.  Prince,  almost  astonishing  in  that  age  of  low 
,and  universal  bigotry,  which  then  prevail^  in  the 

*  Letter  from  LeydeD>  (Quoted  by  Mr.  Prboe. 
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English  naf hm  ;  wherein  ihis  f^at  and  learned  nian 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  divine,  who  was  eapa« 
ble  of  rising  into  a  noble  freedom  of  thinking  and 
practising  in  religious  matters,  and  even  urging 
such  an  equal  liberty  on  bis  own  people.  He  la- 
bours to  take  dsem  off  from  their  attachment  to  him, 
that  they  might  be  more  entirely  free  to  search  and 
follow  the  scriptures.^* 

Rogers  Ezekiel,  was  born  in  England,  1590. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Rogers^  an  author  of 
some  repute,  who  wrote  a  book  entided,  the  seven 
treatises,  which  passed  through  several  edition^  in 
London,  and  has  been  read  a  great  deal  in  New 
England.  Ezekiel  came  to  this  country  in  1638* 
with  a  number  of  people  from  Yorkshire.  He  was 
urged  to  go  with  them  to  New  Haven  ;  but  he  chose 
u  pleasant  spot  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  he 
could  en|oy  the  society  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
Ae  first  minister  of  the  church  in  Ipswich.  It  was 
csdled  Rowiey,  because  he  was  minister  of  Rowley 
IB  Great  Britain.  He  preached  the  election  sermon 
in  1643.  The  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry 
were  attended  with  great  success.  He  was  in  la- 
bours more  abundant,  so  that  a  young  man  was  settled 
with  him  as  a  colleague.  This  caused  jealousies  an4 
divisions  in  the  parish,  and  his  life  was  unhappy.  He, 
dso  met  widi  domestick  affliction.  He  buried  two 
wives  aiidall  his  chSdren  ;  .his  house  and  furniture 
were  consumed  by  fire ;  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
arm,  and  was  obliged  to  learn  to  write  with  his  left 
hand^  after  he  was  advanced  in  years. 

Though  somedmes  cast  down  by  the  discourage- 
0ientB  of  the  world  he  was,  however,  patient  under 
msmy  tribulationsr  He  believed  that,  after  making 
the  voyage  of  life  over  a  troubled  s^a,  he  should 
reach  die  haven  of  eternal  rest.  His  last  sickness 
was  of  a  lingering  nature,  and  he  died,  Jan«  22^  I668j^ 
in  die  79th  year  of  his  age. 

Rock  as  Nathaniel,  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Rogers  of  Dedham,  an4  bora  in  1508.    He 
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was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  an^ 
settled  with  Dr.  Barkam,  in  a  parish  called  Bock* 
ing,  in  Essex  county.  He  had  no  scruples  about 
conforming  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  till  be  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  he  then  began  to  show  his  dissat- 
isfaction,  by  leaving  off  the  surplice,  which  gave  of- 
fence to  the  rector,  and  occasioned  a  removal.  Af^ 
ter  this  the  bishop  of  Norw^ich  suffered  him  to  live 
quietly,  and  preach  at  Assington,  where  he  contin- 
ued five  years.  He  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a 
preacher  with  the  most  wise  and  judicious  people. 
Though  he  had  not  the  loud  voice  of  his  &ther,  yet 
he  was  a  lively,  florid  and  animated  speaker.  He 
came  to  New  England  in  the  year  16S6  in  the  same 
ship  with  Mr.  Partridge,  and  was  invited  to  settle 
with  the  church  at  Dorchester ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  came  with  him,  and  could  be  accommo- 
dated better  at  Ipswich,  he  prefened  that  place,  and 
was  ordained  Feb.  20,  1638.  His  ordination  ser- 
mon was  2.  Cor.  ii.  16.  ^^  A  sermon  so  copious, 
judicious,  accurate  and  elegant,"  says  Dr.  Mather^ 
**  that  it  struck  the  hearers  with  admiration."  He 
gives  also,  a  very  particular  account  of  his  preach- 
ing upon  certain  parts  of  the  scriptures,  to  the  ac* 
ceptation  of  the  people,  but  says,  that  he  printed 
none  of  his  discourses.  One  reason  was,  diat  his 
disposition  to  be  accurate  was  such,  as  would  injure 
his  health.  He  was  also  a  remarkably  modest  man, 
though  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  his  profession. 
'*  He  might  be  compared  with  the  very  best  of  the 
true  ministers,  which  made  the  best  days  of  New 
England."  The  biographer  says,  he  was  equal  to 
Norton  in  his  greatest  excellencies.  Such  a  man, 
though  worthy  of  respect,  is  not  always  sure  of  it. 
The  ivild  notes  of  illiterate  preachers  are  frequendy 
read,  while  the  best  compositions  are  neglected. 
Mr.  Rogers  suffered  many  trials.  He  was  subject 
to  hypochondriack  complaints,  and  was  often  a  prey 
tQ  mejaqcholy  humoyrs.    At  the  time  Mr.  Norton 
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was  called  from  Ipswich  to  Boston,-  he  was  much  af- 
iicted,  and  he  gave  displeasure  to  otbers.  He  did 
not  live  long  afterwards,  though  he  grew  better  of 
his  bodily  complaints.  In  1655,  an  epidemic  cough 
prevailed  in  the  country.  He  had  the  complaint ;  bul 
with  no  symptoms  of  danger,  till  the  morning  previ- 
ous to  his  death.  He  then  blessed  his  family,  spake 
cheerfully  of  heavenly  things,  and  when  he  had  utter- 
ed these  words,  as  his  last,  **  My  times  are  in  thine 
hands,'*  died  in  peace,  July  3d,  in  the  afternoon.* 

Dr.  Mather  says,  that  although  no  composures  of 
fhis  worthy  man  came  fronpi  the  press,'  except  a  let- 
ter, which  he  wrote  in  16'#3,  to  a  member  of  the 
hbuse  of  commons,  ^*  concerning  reformation  ;'* 
yet  he  had  in  his  hands,  a  manuscript,  written  in  a 
Deat  latin  style,  Whereof  he  w^s  an  incomparable 
Ihaster.  It  is  entitled,  **  a  vindication  of  the  con- 
gregational  church  government."  From>the  specie 
men  given  in  the  Magnalia,  it  mlist  be  a  desidera* 
turn  to  obtain  the  whole. 

Rogers  John,  president  of  Harvard  College, 
son  of  the' rev.  N.  Rogers  of  Ipswich,  was  born  in 
England,  before  his  fethl^r  left  Assington,  and  came 
ever  with  him  to  America.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1649,  and  was,  for  some  time,  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  either  did  not  meet 
with  success  in  the  ministry,  or  was  more  attached 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  physick ;  for  he  left  one 
profession  for  the  other. 

He  is  described  as  a  man  of  piety  and  excellent 
temper.  ^>  So  sweet  was  his  disposition  that  the  ti- 
tl^  of  delicia  huntani  generis  might  have  beea  given 
him,  and  his  real  piety,  set  oiF  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  was  like  a  geni  set  in  gold.'* 
He  was  chosen  td  succeed  Mr.  Oakes,  as  president 

^  In  1655^  a  distemper  went  through  the  plgntations  6f  New 
&igland  like  to  that  in  1 647 .  it  ^as  so  epidemical  that  lew  were 
able  to  visit  their  friend^  at  any  distance  to  pepform  the  last  oCt 
ces  to  them.  It  was  attended  with  a  faint  cough.  Mr.  K.  Ro^-ers 
ipinislfr  of  Ipjiwich  died  of  it,  July  2d.  HuifAmcm. 
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of  the  college,  and  installed^  August  12,  1683. 
The  uext  year  he  died,  July  ^  the  day  after  conw 
mencement* 

An  epitaph  was  engraved  on  his  tomb^  written  by 
one  of  the  students,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  CottiHi 
Mather.  It  is  no-  very  elegant  specimen  of  classic 
cal  style.       i 

.  Rogers  Nathaniel,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
PortsmoutlK  was  the  son  of  president  Rogers,  and  waa 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  1687,  and  ordained. 
May  3d,  169d.  He  was  a  very  pious  minister,  a 
strict  disciple  of  the  Geneva  schooU  had  a  very 
agreeable  manner  of  preaching,  and  was  very  ele- 
gant in  hb  person  and  deportment.  With  all  his 
wisdom  and  afFabUity  he  could  not  prevent  a  divi- 
sion in  the  parish  which  arose  upon  building  the 
new  meeting  house.  ^  The  majority  moved  firoa 
ibe  old  spot  to  the  north  section  of  the  town,  and 
have  preserved  llie  name  of  the  first  church  to  the 
present  time..  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  end 
were  filled  with  resentment  at  their  conduct  They 
organized  themselves  as  a  distinct  society*  In  this 
they  acted  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Df • 
Mather  of  Boston.  An  ecclesiastical  council  waa 
called,  which  only  widened  their  diereaee.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  much  disgusted  with  the  conduct  ef 
the  ministers,  who  gave  their  advice  to  the  peo]^e 
of  the  old  church.  Dr.  Mather,  on  the  other  hand^ 
blamed  Mr.  Rogers,  and  wondered  how  so  good  a 
man  could  discover  so  much  ill  humour.  The  re^ 
suit  of  the  council  is  not  exactly  known  ;^  but  the 
most  just  inference  to  be  drawp  per  mss.  luanded 
down,  is,  that  the  societies  separated,  and  did  not 
walk  in  love  ''  till  that  generation  dropped  off  the 
stage.  Mr.  Rogers  died,  October  Sd,  1723.  The 
inscription  on  his  monument  waa  written  by  a  gen* 
tleman  of  classical  purity  and  taste.  It  is  pteaenr- 
ed  in  the  collections  of  the  Massaehusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.    He  left  a  number  of  children* 

*  See  AUen's  aooooat  of  Povtsmoutli. 
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The  oldest  vms  the  iion.  Nadianiel  Kogers,  esq. 
fatfier  of  the  present  judge  Rogers  of  Exeter. 
His  youngest  son  was  &e  hon.  Daniel  Rogers, 
■esq.  who  for  a  number  «f  years  was  one  of  the 
king^s  council,  wlien  New  Hampshire  was  a  royal 
government.  He  resigned  this  h<Miourable  station 
on  account  of  the  ads  ot  the  Biittsh  parliament, 
which  prepared  this  country  for  the  revolution.  He 
was  a  wiiigin  principle,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  ex- 
tensive  reading,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  jnin- 
ciples  of  our  fadiers.  His  lady  was  die^daughter  df 
the  hon.  John  Ringe,  agent  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  tbe  mother  of 
6ir  John  Wentworth,  govemour  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Rogers  Joaw,  minbterof  the  church  in  Ipswich, 
was  the  son  of  president  Rogers.      He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  in  1684,  and  a  few  years 
after  he  received  academical  honours,  lie  was  or- 
•dained  pastor  of  the  church,  where  he  continued  his 
publick  labours  fifty  six  years.       He  ^ed  Decem- 
ber 28,  1745,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.    An 
eminent  divine,  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  of  the  same 
town,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  thus  delin- 
ates  his  character  :     *^  As  to  natural  endowments, 
lie  was  blessed  with  a  clear  apprehension  and  sound 
judgment;    was  of  a  liioughtful  and  inquisitive 
^'     temper  of  mind  ;    in  the  diHgent  improvement 
of    which  advantages,    through    the   blessing  of 
God,  he  acquired  much  valuable  knowledge ;  es- 
pecially much  of  that  knowledge  the  lips  are  to 
keep,  and  the  pastors  after  God^s  own  heart  to  feed 
his  4ock  with.      His  private  conversation  was  edi- 
fying and  pleasant.     He  had  a  conspicuous  degree 
of  prudence,  wfaidi  is  so  necessary  to  the  well 
A      managing  and  administering  the  af&irs  of  Chrbt's 
^      household.      He  was  robust,  useful  and  active  in 
..  old  age,  being  enabled  to  lAour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine to  the  last,  and  quit  the  stage  in  action.'' 
Rogers  Nathawiei.,  son  of  the   rev.  John 
^       Rogers,  was  settled  as  bis  igaUeague  in  the  minis- 
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try.  He  was  graduated  in  the  year  1 724,  ami  died 
iaM^y,  1775,  having  been  in  the  pastoral  office 
near  fifty  years.  poncerning  this  venerable  man, 
as  one  speaks  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  great  or  good  was  his 
predominant  character.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all^  that  there  was  in  him  an  uncommon  measure 
^nd  a  rare  combination  of  both.  He  had  a  very 
discerning  mind,  and  was  blest  with  advantages  for 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  He  exhibited 
generally  something  superiour  in  tut*n  of  thought 
and  manner  of  conversation.  Hie  could  be  enters 
taining  and  instructive,  so  that  young  men  took 
great  pleasure  in  his  company.  The  great  things 
of  the  gospel  were  to  be  sure  his  favourite  sub- 
jects. As  a  preacher  he  avoided  vain  philosophy^ 
and  subtle  dispu tings.  When  his  heart  was  most 
nioved^  there  appeared  ah  energy  of  address,  which 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

In  his  latter  days  he  was  takeil  off  from  his  la^ 
bours,  and  his  mental  faculties  impaired  ;  but  there 
were  lucid  intervals  when  he  conversed  like  him* 
self.  The  people  of  his  charge,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  lamented  his  dep^ture  with  expres- 
sions of  condolence,  that  were  lively  and  expres- 
sive.*    Dr.  Dana*s  mss. 

^  The  cbur<:h  of  Ipswich  was  supplied  with  a  pastor  by  the 
hanie  of  Rogers  above  lOO  yeafs.  The  first  Mh  h.  was  witib 
them  about  17  yeara ;  Mr.  J.  Rogers  56  ;  and  Nathaniel  between 
40  and  50.  The  family  descended  from  Mr,  J.  Rogers,  wim 
was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  He  was  burnt 
at  Smithiield,  1555.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Ded ham  was  his  grand- 
son, whose  son  Nathaniel  cartie  over  to  New  England.  The 
branches  of  the  family  ate  numeh)us.  No  ooe  name  has  been 
more  conspicuous  among  the  .divines  oT  Massachusetts.  Thert 
are  preachers  in  succession  for  a  number  of  generations. 
Several  have  been  famous  beside  those  we  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Littleton,  who  was  graduated  1n  1725,  with 
whom  the  compiler  of  this  work  once  served  as  an  assistant, 
possessed  very  superiour  talents,  was  ft  very  rational  and  learned 
divine,  a  man  of  scientifick  researches,  and  a  complete  gentle- 
man in  his  manners.     He  died  Nov.  25,  1782. 

There  is  nothing  published  with  his  name,  and  it  k  somet{iiii| 
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RossiTEB  Edwaud,  catne  from  the  west  6{- En- 
gland, and  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  for  the*^ 
^government  of  Massachusetts,  October  20,  1629, 
and  died  October  23,  of  the  succeeding  year.     He 
was  grave  and  pious,  and  Assessed  considersfble 
property.     His  death  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  colo- 
ny, as  we  team  from  Dudley's  letter  to  \be  countess 
of  Lincoln.     He  was  present  at  the  court  of  assist-  . 
ants  held  at  Charlestown,  Sept.  28,  when  50/.  was 
to  be  levied  for  a  military  purpose.     This  was  the 
third  session  held  at  Charlestown,  although  the  ma-  ^ 
jority  of  the  people  dwelt  on  the  south  "^ide  ;   for 
Boston  was  taxed  11/.  and  Charlest6wn  7/. 

Salt6nstall  sir  Richard,  one  of  the  fat}yer& 
of  Massachusetts  colony,  was  the  son  of  sir  R.  SaU 
tonstall,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1597, 
He  was  the  first  associate  of  the  six  original  paten- 
tees mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Charles  L  March 
4,  1628,  and  the  fourth  assistant  named  therein. 
He  came  over  their  ^rst  assistaht^  as  appears  from 
a  record  in  Prince's  annals,  who  tells  us  the  first 
general  court  met  at  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1630.  Pres<^ 
ent,  the  governour,  deputy  governour,  secretary, 
R.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Capt.  Endicot,  Mr. 
No  well,  Pynchon,  Bradstreet.  He  was  a  worthy 
puritan,  the  first  founder  of  the  church  at  Water- 
town,  and  a  great  friend  to  the  plantation.  He  stay- 
ed  only  a  short  time  in  New  England ;  but  his  heart 
was  engaged  in  their  interest.  Two  of  his  sons 
came  over  here  afterwards,  and  his  posterity  have 
made  a  respectable  figure  even  to  the  present  time. 
He  died  in  England,  about  the  year  1658,  and  in 
his  will  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  College. 


remarkable  that  none  of  the  name  have  appeared  as  authors, 
though  so  many  of  them  have  been  celebt-iiteri  for  their  abilities, 
as  well  as  pulpit  talents.  In  1706,  the  rev,  J.  Rogers  of  Ipswich, 
preached  the  election  sermon.  Hiis,  and  one  or  two  occasional 
sermons  of  his  son,  and  throe  sermons  by  Mr.  R.  of  Leominster, 
•It  the  only  publications  we  ha^  met  with  of  tlic  namt:  in  New 
England. 
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SU.i.toh8TAi;l  Ricbaed,  esq«  son  to  Uie  worthy 
^knight  of  the  same  name,  came  over  here  m  the 
year  1635,  and  was  choeen  <Hie  of  the  assistants  ia 
1637.  He  continued  a  number  of  years  to  help  ob 
the  a&irs  of  this  little  commonwealth.  Minson 
Bays,  that  father  and  son  ought  to  be  femen^red, 
and  celebrates  their  worth  with  some  of  his  poeti* 
cal  effusions.  If  the  lines  would  not  inunortalisc 
their  deeds,  or  the  genius  of  the  writer,  they  hare 
the  New  England  spirit  to  recommend  Aem : 

•»  H'»  father  g(m»  yoans  Richard  oOf  here  nJiaoUf  doth  wbt, 
For  Christ  his  truth,  to  their  great  Ruth,  heathens  opposed  are."^ 

Accrding  to  Mr.  Hutchinson^  Mr.  Saltonstat 
continued  in  the  magistracy  till  the  year  1680,  ex* 
cept  the  time  he  was  in  England.  He  had  made  « 
vow,  when  lie  first  came  over,  that  he  never  wouli 
leave  the  country,  while  the  ordinances  continued  m 
their  purity.  His  wife  was  very  sick,  md  advice 
was  given  by  the  physician,  that  she  should  take  a 
voyage  to  £ngland«  He  consulted  Mr*  Cotton 
whether  it  would  be  breaking  his  vow,  if  he  ifcnt^ 
He  decided  that  it  would  not,  because  the  marriage 
vow  was  the  most  bincUng.  M.  C*  was  doubtless 
a  ipreater  divine  than  a  casuist !  In  1673,  Mr.  SL 
again  went  to  England,  and  made  a  present  to  Wha- 
ley  and  Goffe  of  50/.  before  he  sailed,  wtuch  they 
acknowledged  in  their  mss.  We  suppose  thb  to  be 
the  Mr.  Saltonstall,  mentioned  by  gov.  Winthrop, 
who  wrote  a  book  in  1642,  *'  against  the  standing 
council,"  which  was  censured  by  the  court,  and anp 
ftwered  by  Mr.  Norris  of  Salem.  This  gentleman 
returned  to  Boston,  in  1680,  and  was  again  chosen 
the  first  assistant,  and  also  two  years  succeeding. 
In  1683,  he  went  back  to  England,  and  died  at 
Hulme,  April  29,  1694.  He  was  a  relation  to  the 
famous  J.  Hampden,  was  opposite  to  the  court,  and 
attached  to  the  principles  of  New  England  govern- 
ment and  churches.^ 

*^The  first  form  of  their  govemment,  was  that  of  g^o^emou^ 
deputy  goTemour,  and  asBistants ;  the  pateate^  wiA  &ir  heirs^ 
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SALTdKSTALL  Hbnrt,  graiidson  of  Sir  Richard^ 
was  in  the  first  class  of  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege* He  received  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
firom  Oxford,  and  was  fellow  of  New  College  in 
that  university. 

Saltonstall  Nathakiei,  grandson  of  sir 
lUchard,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1659^ 
chosen  assbtant  1679,  under  the  old  charter,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  which  Dudley 
was  president  in  1686.  He  refused  to  serve,  be* 
cause  he  had  taken  the  oath  as  assistant.  He  was  a 
firm  friend  to  the  old  charter,  hence  bis  name  is  en« 
rolled  among  those  whom  Randolph  marked  in  his 
letters,  and  who  were  called  a  faction  by  that  spy  of 
the  Briti^  court.  We  read  also  that  in  August, 
1680,  the  deputy  govemour,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Now* 
el.  See.  sailed  from  Boston  with  60  soldiers  in  a  ship 
and  sloop,  to  still  the  people  at  Casco  Bay,  and  pre- 
vent Andross's  usurpation. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  was  appointed  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's council  in  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary* 
He  left  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Gurdon,  who  made 
a  figure  in  publick  life. 

Saltokstall  Gurdoh,  govemour  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  the  great  grandson  of  sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall, first  assistant  of  Massachusetts,  and  son  of 
Nathaniel,  one  of  lus  majesty's  council.  He  dis- 
bovered  genius  and  an  excellent  mind^  and  was  sent 
to  the  seminary  where  h'ls  father  was  graduated,  to 
complete  hb  education.  He  jreceived  the  honours 
of  Harvard  College,  1684.  Having  a  mind  dbpos* 
ed  unto  serious  tlungs^  he  made  divinity  his  study» 

assigns  and  associates,  being  freemen,  See*  But,  in  this  general 
court,  they  agreed  on  a  2d  form  as  follows  :  The  freemen  ta 
have  the  power  of  choosing  assistants,  when  they  are  to  be  cboa« 
€n ;  and  the  assistants  from  among  themselves  to  choose  the  gov« 
«mor  and  deputy  governour,  who  with  the  aisistants  were  to  have 
the  power  of  making  hws,  and  choosing  oflBcers  to  execute  tht 
same.  This  was  fully  assented  to  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  A 
list  of  freemen  amounting  to  108,  desired  to  be  made  freemen^ 
Samuel  MaverickC}  Edward  ifohnaon>  tec. 
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l>ecame  a  very  accomplished  preacher,  and  was  er^ 
dained  pastor  of  the  church  at  New  London,  1691^ 
In  this  conspicuous  orb  he  shone  with  a  most  en- 
gaging lustre.  He  did  good  to  the  souls  of  men^ 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut  upon  their  most  important  affairs,  lie 
was  an  oracle  of  wisdom  to  literary  men  of  all  pro«- 
fesaions.  Upon  the  death  of  Fitz  John  Winthn^, 
esq*  in  L707,  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  elected  govern 
nour  of  the  state*  So  great  was  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  him,  ^'  that  the  assembly  repealed  the  law 
which  required  that  the  goverfiour  should  be  chos- ' 
en  from  among  the  magistrates  in  nomination,  and 
gave  liberty  to  the  people  to  elect  him  from  them- 
selves at  large.''  A  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by 
the  assembly,  requesting  him  to  accept  the  trust  ; 
another  was  addressed  to  the  church  and  society, 
begging  them  to  give  their  consent  that  he  should 
leave  the  pastoral  of&ce.  They  gratified  the  wish* 
es  of  the  colony.  The  first  of  January,  1708,  gov. 
Saltonstall  accepted  the  ofice,  and  took  the  oathd 
appointed  by  law.  He  was  elected  by  the  freemea 
the  succeeding  year.  In  1709^  chosen  agent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  to  present  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  *'  praying  for  an  armament  to  reduc?  the 
French  in  N.  America  to  her  majesty's  obedience," 
&c.  The  govemour  did  not  accept  of  the  appoint, 
ment.  The  assistance  was  granted,  and  several  ex- 
peditions carried  on  against  Port  Royal  and  Cana- 
da, as  we  read .  in  the  chronicles  .  of  diose  years. 
Gov.  Saltonstall  was  continued  in  office  as  long  as  be 
^ved,  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  multitiude  of  his  brethren.  He  di- 
ed,  Sept.  20,  1 724,  aged  59,  leaving  a  widow,  who 
has  been  celebrated  in  New  Englan4  fpr  her  fine 
accomplishments,  and  munificence  to  literary  and 
pious  societies,  and  her  charity  to  the  poor.*  The 
governour  is  also  reckoned  among  the  benefactors 
of  Harvard  College. 

♦  The  character  of  Madame  Saltonstall,  in  the  New  England 
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Sewall  Samuel,  chief  justice  of  Massachu* 
setts  Bay,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Sewall  who  came 
into  this  country  in  1634,  and  made  a  plantation  in 
Newbury.  His  father  soon  followed,  whose  name 
was  also  Henry :  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  Sewall, 
esq.  a  linen  draper  of  Coventry  in  Great  Britain* 
That  gentleman  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  mayor  of  the  city.   The  father  of  Judge  Sewall 

journal  Jan.  26,  1729,30, 1  su{^se  to  be  drawn  by  Mrt  Prince  :  It 
carries  intrinsic  marks qF  his  pen ;  and  the  lady  attended  his  minis^ 
try.  She  descended  from  the  rev.  William  Whittingham,  a  fa* 
mous  puritan,  who,  in  tho  reigti  of  queen  Mai^y  L  left  an  estate 
in  t.ngland  worth  11 00  a  yeai^  sterling,  and  fled  to'  Geneva  to 
preserve  his  conscience  and  religion.  There  he  gathered  a 
choroh  in  the  congregational  way,  which  seems  to  be  the  first 
instance  of  it  in  these  latter  ages,  and  was  chqsen  their  pastof. 
Upon -queen  Clicabeth^s  accession,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  created  dean  qf  Durham,  and  assisted  Mr.  Sternhpld  in  the 
old  England  version  of  the  psalms  of'  David,  being'  the  author  of 
those  composures  prefixed  with  W.  VV.  and  compiled  such  a  trea- 
tise against. the  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  as  the  jearined  Mr. 
Lee  used  to  say  never  was,  and  never  could  be  answered.  Hit 
estate  chiefly  lay  at  Southerton  about  6  taih%  sputh  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire.  His  only  son  Baruc(i  vas  the  principal  builder  of 
the  church  there,  having  his  name  distinguished  ip  almost  everf 
window,  to  be  seen  ipahy  years  after.  He  designed  to  visit  New 
England,  but  was  taken  sick  and  died.  His  widow  came  over  and 
had  a  son,  who  was  the  heir  of  the  family,  named  John.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  rev.  William  Hubbard  of  Ipswich,  and 
Uved  i^nd  died  in  the  town.  He  left  three  sons,  John  and  Ricb- 
ard|  who  went  to  England,  and  died  there  unmarried.  The  third 
■on  was  named  William,  and  he  waa  the  father  of  Madai^e  SaU 
tonstall.  He  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College,  1660,  and  set- 
tled at  Boston,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Lawrence,  (formerly 
of  Ipswich)  afterwards  alderman  of  the  city  of  New  York)  applied 
htdisetf  to  merchandise,  and  going  over  to  London,  to  take  cari^ 
of  the  estate  fitliing  to  him,  dipd  of  the  small  pox.  He  left  five 
children,  1.  Richard,  who  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College  in 
1689.  3.  William,  a  merchant,  who  went  to  the  Wfst  Indies, 
and  died.  3«  Mary,  Mr».  SalstonstaU.  4.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
hon.  S.  Appleton  oi  Ipswich*  '  5.  Martha,  married  to  rev.  John 
Rogers  of  the  same  town.  Mary,  now  deceased,  first  married 
William  Clark,  esq.  merchant  of  Boston,  in  168^*  He  died  in 
1710.  She  was  then  married  to  gov.  Saltoostalli  and  upon  his 
death  i^Htimed  to  Boston.  As  for  her  character,  she  was  univer- 
sally knowQ  to  be  a  gentlewoman  of  bright  tiitellecfual  powers, 
and  to  have  made  a  good  improvement  oftheoi*    FuDof  apirit, 
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murried  the  daughter  of  Mr^  Stephen  Dumaier. 
Thcy;\Kerenieoabers  of  the  first  church  in  Newbu- 
rj^  where. MessrSi  barker  and  Noyes  officiated.  Mn 
Dumioer  beiog  ia  a  poor  st^te  of  health,  they  all 
returned  to  England.  They  dwelt  at  Warwick,  and 
then  removed  to  Bishop  Stoke,  in  Hampshire.  In 
:ihis  place  Mr.  Sewall  lived  some  time.  His  eldest 
son  Samuel  was  horn,  March  28, 1652,  and  was  bap* 
tised  the  Sunday  following  in  Stoke  church,  by  Mr. 
llashly,  who  was  once  a  member  of  the  old  church 
[isk  Boston  ;  then  went  to  England  ;  was  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  1648,  witK 
the  London  ministers,  and  ejected  by  the  Bartholo- 
tocw  act,  in  1662. 

In  the  year  1661,   Mr.  Sewall  returned  to  New 
England*  with  his  family,  >  The  subject  of  this  arti- 
ck  was  9  years  old.     He  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Mr.  Parker,  and  made  creat  proficiency  for  one  of 
his  age.  ,  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard 
College,  in.  August,  1667,  and  received  his  first  de- 
gree ^om  tlie  hands  of  president  Chauncy  ;  the  de« 
'grec  of  master  of  arts  he  received,  from  president 
Hoar,  in.  1674..    He  was  fellow  of  Harvard  College 
.^.number  of  years,  and  his  name  is  recorded  with 
die  benefactors  of  that  seminary.      In   1684,  his 
name  is  among  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.    For 
several  years  succeeding,  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
iiorder  in  Massachusetts*     Mr.  S..  went  to  England 

'^uch  inclined  to  reading,  and  the  most  instructive  company.  At 
'the  head  of  the  neighbouring  colony,  she  shone  In  ^^tj  accom- 
plishment and  virtue  thatbscanie  her  exalted  st«tio».  And  wlier^ 
evep  she  wenc»  she  was  admired  for  her  superiour  knoarledge*  wh, 
good  sense  and  wisdona.  Above  all  was  adorned  with  exempUry 
piety.  Before  gov.  S.  died,  she  gave  100  pounds  a  piece  to  the 
two  Mew  England  Colleges,  and  by  her  will  lOOQ  pounds  nk>ra  to 
this  at  Catnbridge,  to  be  appropriated  to  two  students  of  bi^ht 
patts«  sober  lives,  designed  for  the  ministry.  She  has  also  left  a 
▼try  large  silver  bason  to  the  south  church  in  Boston,  of  which 
t^he  had  been  a  long  while  a  great  ornament  \  ten  pounds  to  eac^ 
past6f  9  and  a  hundred  i)ounds  to  the  poor  of  the  tewn>  besidea  sev- 
eral other  noble  bequeathments  and  leglunis  to  otem  i  and  her 
Will  waft  all  wiitteft  by  her  •WA  famd. 
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in  1 688,  the  year  of  the  glonows  trevdludon«  fife 
very  soon  returned  to  America.  He  Mras  one  of  the 
first  counsellors  after  tbe  charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  continued  to  be  chosen  till  1728,  when 
he  resigned,  having  outlived  ail  who  were  first  ap^ 
pointed  with  himself,  in  l09St^  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superiour  court,  and^  in  1718,  praniofc* 
to  the  place  of  chief  justice.  He  resigoed  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  in  1728,  and  also  his  office  as  judge 
of  probate,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1715*  Hia 
character  ia  delinesrtied  by  Mr.  Priaee  in  a  liuieril 
sermon,  who  says,  that  ^^  he  was  imiversdlytfeiiierene- 
ed  and  esteemed  and  beiored  for  bis  emtnent  pie- 
ty, learning  and  wisdom ;  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  shining  lights  and  honours  of  the  age  and 
land  where  he  lived,  and  worthy  of  a  very  distuv. 
.guishing  regard  in  the  Hew  England  histories.*^ 

He  printed  a  w^rk  which  has  been  much  read  itt 
this*  country,  though  now  the  copies  aiesGaMet 
^*  Some  outlines  towards  a  description  of  the  new 
liea?(rens  and  new  earth,"  4to«  A  2d  edition  ij{ 
virhicfa  was  printed  in  1727. 

Saw  ALL  STBfHSir,  brother  of  judge  Se  watt  ^vas 
one  of  the  worthies  of  that  gieneratsoti.  He'^waa 
unirersally  respected  by  ins  acquaintanee  for  his 
excellent  generous  temper^  and  i^liging  manners  ; 
and  by  aU  his  fellow  citizens  fer  his  prudence, 
knowledge  and  patiio^sm.  He  had  a  good  school 
education,  and  entered  college ;  but  was  unable  to 
^y  the  years  necessary  for  obtainkag  a  degree.  He 
always  indulged  an  attechm^nt  to  this  seat  of  tht 
muses,  and  mingled ^ith  tbe  friends  of  ▼irtue  and 
literature.  The  ministers  of  religion  lost  a  very 
fNUticular  friend  M^hen  iie  bid  adieu  to  these  eartUy 
mansions.  While  he  lived,  he  waa  useful,  as  w«k 
as  amiable.  He  was  em{doyed  in  several  publick 
offices,  in  tbe  county  of  Essex.  He  was  clerk  of 
tbe  court,  and  register  oi  the  county,  "which  places 
he  filled  with  theapprobationof  all  his  constituents. 
In  1682,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  rev,  Mr, 
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Mitchel  of  Cambridge,  and  the^  were  blessi^d  with 
1 7  children  ;  the  larger  number  of  these  survived 
their  parents.  The  good  man  died  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber, 1725,  and  was  buried  the  filst  day  of  this 
month  with  peculiar  honours.  The  guns  of  the 
fort  of  which  he  was  commander  were  discharged  ; 
abo  many  through  the  town^  by  order  of  col.  BroWn, 
who  then  commanded  the  £ssex  regiment.  A  great 
concourse  of  people,  with  the  magistrates  and  min^ 
bters  of  the  neighbouring  towns  attended,  and  every 
mark  of  esteem  and  regard  was  manifested;  for  aU 
that  knew  him,  lamented  his  death. 

Sewali.  Stephen,  son  of  Stephen  Sewall^  esq» 
was  born  in  Salem,  in  December,  1 702.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1721,  and  then 
took  the  charge  of  a  school  at  Marblchead.  The 
office  of  a  grammar  master  ought  to  be  account- 
ed  honourable.  It  is  the  most  useful  employ* 
ment^  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  coun* 
try  have  thus  begun  their  publick  course.  Mr« 
Sewall  was  chosen  tutor  in  1628,  and  continued  in 
that  office  till  the  year  1739,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  a  seat  on  tte  bench  of  judges.  His  character  was 
very  eminent  as  a  scholar.  Dr.  Chauncy^  who  was 
his  clas^mate,and'iiv  hose  judgment  none  will  c"  * 
speaks  of  him^  as  a  man  of  first  rate  talents. '' 
ness  of  apprehension,"  says  he,  **  and  a  capacity  to 
look  thoroughly  into  a  subject,  were  united  to  him  in 
the  highest  degree  I  ever  saw  in  any  of  my  acquaint 
tance.  One  could  scarcely  begin  to  mention  a  train 
of  thoughtv  but  he  would  at  once  perceive  the  whc^e 
of  what  was  going  to  be  said ;  and  if  it  was  a  dis* 
putable  point,  had  in  readiness  what  was  proper  to 
be  said  in  answer."  He  studied  divinity,  and  was 
an  excellent  preacher,  but  did  not  incline  to  settle 
in  the  ministry.  Having  turned  his  attention  to 
law,  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  so  conspicu« 
ous,  that  he  was  recommended  by  the  first  gentle* 
men  of  the  profession,  as  the  most  proper  person  for 
•  vacant  place  of  the  superiour  courli    Judge  Dud^ 
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liy  was  tiien  chief  justice  ;  and,  upon  His  death,  he 
was  appointed  his  successor,  though  he  was  not  th^ 
senior  of  the  surviving  judges.  His  reputation  was 
high  when  he  first  went  upon  the  bench,  but  in  thi^ 
Buperiour  station  he  gained  more  applause.  **  He 
preserved  a  great  decorum  in  the  coUrt.  He  mod. 
crated  the  debates  ^  with  a  becoming  calmness  and 
dignity,  in  conjunction  with  a  strict  impartiality  ; 
shewing  himself  at  once  the  man  of  honour  and  spir^ 
it,  the  knowing  lawyer,  and  upright  judge. '^^ 

This  ^reat  and  good  man  was  taken  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness^  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  in  full  vigoui" ;  as  a  judge,  he  was  held  in  ad- 
miration, and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  useful 
members  of  his  majesty's  council.  To  this  office 
he  was  elected  when  he  was  chief  justice.  He 
would  have  been  chosen  some  years  before,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  place.  He 
departed  this  life,  Sept.  10^  1760,  aged  58. 

No  one's  death  ever  excited  a  more  general  sym- 
pathy.- He  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  good  qual- 
ities, as  admired  for  his  superiour  wisdom.  His 
polite  and  elegant  manners  gai/«  a  charm  to  the 
virtues  of  his  life.  It  was  remembered,  likewise, 
how  much  he  had  dispersed  and  given  to  the  poor ! 
He  was  so  kind  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  all 
who  applied  to  him  for  help,  **  that  he  outdid  his 
proper  capacity."  Two  orphan  children  of  his 
brother,  Mitchel  Sewall,  esq.  were  under  his  imme- 
diate care.f  It  was  his  intention  to  give  them  eve- 
ry advantage  of  education.  The  loss  to  them  was 
irreparable. 

Judge  Sewall  died  a  bachelor.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  Dr.  May  hew  »s  church.  The  Dr.  printed 
the  sermon  he  preached  after  his  death,  which  may 
appear  too  much  in  the  strain  of  eulogy  \  but  he  oU- 

*  Dr.  Ma3rhew'ft  funeral  sermon. 
t  One  of  these  was  the  late  Mitchel  Se^vaU,  esq.  of  Ports, 
mouth,  who  once  made  a  figure  at  th^  bat*,  and  was  celebrated  as 
ft  ]X>et. 
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serves,  that  the  memoiy  of  wise  and  just  men  ought 
to  be  praised  with  ali  ardour  of  expression.  ^'  It 
seems  but  just  and  equitable,''  the  Dr.  adds,  **  that 
Acy  who  never  spoke  evil  of  any  one,  but  honoured 
all  men,  and  delighted  to  give  all  their  due  share  of 
praise,  should,  at  least,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone^ 
be  praised  by  aU  in  his  torn  ;  and  so  much  the  ra- 
ther because  he  would  not  willingly  suffer  any  to 
commend  Imn  while  living,  which  was  the  truth 
concerning  this  excellent  person." 

SxwALL  IssBPH,  D.  D«  wu  the  son  of  thehon. 
Samuel  Sewall,  esq.  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1707,  and 
was  ordained  as  colleague  with  the  rev.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  pastor  of  the  old  south  church,  Sept.  16^ 
1713.  ^  For  many  years  he  continued  to  preach  to 
this  people,  who  were  edified,  instructed  and  com- 
forted  by  his  labours.  He  was  a  man  who  seemed 
to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  while  he  was  here  upon 
earth ;  he  delighted  in  ihe  work  of  the  ministry ; 
and  when  he  grew  venerable  for  his  age,  as  well  as 
hb  piety,  he  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  cler* 
gy .  The  rising  generaticHi  looked  upon  him  with  rev- 
erence,  and  sdl  classes  of  people  felt  a  respect  for 
his  name.  He  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Calvin.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great  arti- 
cles of  the  christian  faith  in  preaching  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  dreaded  the  propagation  of  any  opm- 
ions  in  this  country,  which  were  contraiy  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers.  Hence  he  was  no  friend  to 
free  inquiries,  or  to  any  discussion  of  theological 
opinions,  which  were  held  true  by  the  first  reform- 
ers«  His  advice  to  students  in  divinity  was,  to 
read  the  Bible  always  with  a  comment,  such  as  Mr. 
Henry's,  or  archbishop  Usher's,  and  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Willard,  whose  body  of  divinity  was 
then  in  great  repute.  Though  he  so  often  preach- 
ed the  doctrines  of  the  go^el,yet  he  never  entered 
into  any  curious  speculations ;  his  object  was  to 
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impress  upon  people  whal  they  should  bdieve^  and 
how  they  must  live  to  be  eternally  happy.  His  ser- 
mons were,  pathetick,  and  the  pious  strains  of  his 
prayers,  as  well  as  preaching,  excited  serious  atten- 
tion, and  made  a  devout  assembly.  His  character 
was  uniform,  and  the  observation  has  often  been 
made,  if  he  entered  into  company  something  seri- 
ous or  gbbd  dropt  from  his  lips.  *^  His  very  pres- 
coce  banished  away  every  thing  of  levity,  and  sol- 
emnized the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  with  him.'* 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1731 ;  and 
was  appointed  a  corresponding  member  of  ^*  the  so- 
ciety in  Scotland  for  promoting  christian  know- 
ledge." He  was,  also  appointed  one  cf  the  com- 
missioners^  by  the  hon.  corporation  in  loondon,  ^f  for 
the  propagation  of  $he 'gospel  in  New  England,  and 
parts  adjacent."  i    «. 

Although  Dr.  Sewall  was  more  remarkable  for 
his  piety  than  his  learning,  yet  he  was  a  friend  to  lit- 
erature, and  endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  college.  He 
wi^  a  very  good  classical  scholar.  He.  could 
write  handsomely  in  latin  when  he  was  an  old  man^ 
and  had  read  many  authors  in  that  language.  Most 
of  the  wbrks  of  the  great  divines  of  the  preceding 
tentury  were  written  in  latin,  as  it  was  a  "kind  of 
universal  language  among  the  literati  of  Europe* 
In  .the  year  1724,  upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Lever- 
et, Dr.  Sewall  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  which  honourable  station 
te  did  not  see  fit  to  acjcept.  In  1728,  upon  Dr. 
C61man's  resignation,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  th(B 
corporation,  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office,  till  the  year  1765. 

His  donation  to  the  college  of  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  indigent  scholars,  has  been  of  consid- 
erable juse.  He  gave  this  during  his  life,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  library, 
when  Harwd  Hall  was  consumed  by  fire,  b^  mak^ 
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ing  a  present  of  many  valuable  books.  This  devout 
man  also  gave  much  alms  to  the  people.  He  pos^ 
ses^ed  an  estate  beyond  any  of  his  brethren  ;  but 
he  always  devoted  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  to  pi- 
lous and  charitable  uses. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  of  life  to  bless  him  with 
health,  as  well  as  other  means  of  enjoyment.  He. 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  preached  to  his  people 
the  evening  he  had  arrived  at  fourscore  years.  The 
next  Sabbath  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytica!  com. 
plaint,  which  confined  him  some  months<»  and  he  di- 
ed,  June  27th,  1769,  in  the  8 1st  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dr.  published  a  number  of  funeral  sermons. 
One  on  the  death  of  Wait  Winthrop,  esq.  1717  i 
king  George  1st,  1727;  on  pres.  Wadsworth, 
17S7;  on  sec'y*  Willard,  1756.  He  printed  like- 
wise the  election  sermon,  1724 ;  and  a  discourse 
on  Rev.  v.  11,  12,  1745. 

Sharps  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  planters,  was 
chosen  assistant,  Oct.  20,  1629,  and  is  the  sixth 
member  who  joined  in  forming  the  congregational 
church  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.  He  could  nafti 
reside  long  in  New  England,  as  we  do  not  find  his 
name  among  the  assistants,  who  held  their  court 
in  Boston,  October,  in  the  year  1630.  He  was 
present  at  the  first  court  held  on  board  the  brig  Ar- 
abella, August  23,  when  the  question  was  decided 
how  the  minister  should  be  maintained  ?  And  also 
the  second  court,  held  at  Charbstown,  Sept.  7tlk 

Shepard  Thomas,  pastor  of  die  church  in 
Cambridge,  New.  England,  was  educated  at  £man« 
uel  College,  university  of  Cambridge,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  was  one  of  the  nonconforming  ministers  who 
were  silenced  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  arch- 
bishop Laud.  He  came  over  to  New  England  ia 
1635  ;  and  succeeded  Mr.  Hooker,  who  exchang- 
ed his  place  of  abode  from  Newtoiv  as  it  was  then 
called,  to  Hartford,  a  settlement  upon  Connecticut 
river. 

Mr.  S.  die4  In  1649,  in  the  44th  year  of  hia.aget 
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He  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  industry  and  evangelical 
preaching.  He  was  esteemed  by  his  cotentiponit 
ries  among  the  fir^t  divine^  in  New  England,  and 
his  works  are  now  read  with  sacred  delight  by  ma* 
ny  serious  people.  His  publications  were  both 
doctrinal  and  practical.  His  treatise  upon  **  the  mo* 
rality  of  the  sabbath"  is  very  learned  and  judicious. 
It  is  a  rare  book,  but  still  preserved  in  some  libra* 
ries  ;  he  also  wrote  a  book  upon  *^  the  matter  of 
the  visible  church,"  and  another  upon  **  the  church 
membership  of  little  children.?'  He  printed,  be- 
sides these,  a  letter  under  the  title  of  ^*  New  Eng* 
land's  lamentation  for  Old  England's  errors."  His 
practical  treatises  are  a  sermon  *i  Upon  drunken- 
ness ;"  a  sermon  on  M  subjection  to  Christ ;"  on 
**  ineffectual  hearing  of  the  word."  ^^  The  sincere 
convert,"  a  larger  treatise,  which  passed  through 
four  editions  in  London ;  M  the  sound  believer,"  a 
book  often  printed  in  America,  to  these  we  add,  an 
explanation  of  M  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,'^ 
which  work  he  prepared,  and  it  was  printed  after 
his  dealii.  The  great  president  Edwards  makes 
free  use  of  this  book  in  h^s  M  treatise  on  the  affec- 
tions." 

Shspard  Thomas,  minister  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Shepard  of 
Cambridge,  was  graduated  1653,  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, was  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  died  Dec.  22, 
1677,  of  the  snudl  pox,  etat.  43. 

To  give  posterity  the  knowledge  of  him  Dr. 
Mather  brings  the  engravings  on  his  tomb-stone, 
also  the  testimony  of  president  Oakes  who  delivered 
an  elegant  latin  oration  the  ensuing  commencement, 
in  which  he  says,  Amisimus,  Amisimus;  memorat- 
isimuip  ilium  vinim»  reverendissimum  Thomam 
Shepardam  :  respublica  civem  optimum,  Ecclesia, 
tbeologum  clarissimum,  academia  non  filium  tan- 
tum,  et  alumnum  charissimum,  sed  curatoren^ 
etiam  vigilantissimum ;  municipium  schoksticum^ 
socium  suum  primarium,  amiserifnt..'? 

3  c 
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Tht  tlrird  testimfolrf  of  lus  finne^  i&  h»  mm  «^ 
kotion  sermon^  1678^  where  the  reader  will  ne  so 
innch  'wisdonit  learnings  and  faithfulness  *^  otmsteL- 
lated,"  thai  he  will  pronounce  die  asthor  to  he  4k 
AUDI  of  first  mte  taknts* 

Shbpabo  SAiaifftx.,  pttitor  of  the  ehurdi  ift 
Bowley,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  &  of  Caaa« 
bridge.  He  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  C<dlege» 
1«58,  ordained  about  1663,  and  died  I668,etat  27« 

The  celebrated  Mr.  MkclieU  wrote  his  character 
in  these  words.  He  was  a  precious,  holy,  medidtt^ 
iagt  Me^  choice  yovng  man.  OM^fthe^rstthfte. 
He  waia  an  escellent  preacher^  ikiost  deariy  belov- 
ed at  Ik>wley.  The  people  would  have  phicked  o«l 
tiieir  eyes  to  hare  saved  his  life.  Bat  he  wHs  lipe 
for  heaven,  and  Ood  took  him  thitho*.'' 

Sabpari»  Jxe£Kiae,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Lynui  was  die  third  son  of  Mr.  &  of  Canabridge. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1669,  imd 
ordaihed  in  le'H^.  He  lived  to  be  much  older  than 
his  brothers:  was  a  minbteratLynn,  41year8,awl 
died  June  8,  1720,  etat.  72.  The  three  brofthim 
are  recoxxjkd  in  the  Magnafia,  as  three  exceltcot 
ministers,  which  the  author  thinks  to  be  soniMiiing 
be  tter  <  <  tfaaa  ^  have  thtte  orators  ttkb  the  Curii  at 
Rome." 

SkHPAZD  TftoH^sv  ^  only  son  of  h&.  Sliep^ 
ard  of  Chadestown,and  his  successor  m  the  mhrisi* 
try,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CcUq^,  t6?6.  Tht 
]people  of  Charketown  invited  him  to  the  ]^ace  of 
his  father,  «s  he  resembled  him  in  all  hb  vactaes, 
'^  nullum  onquam  monumentum  churiiia,  rdinque*. 
re  potuit,  quam  cAgiem^  morum  suanim,  Thtutisv 
coostantiaB,  pietatis  ingemi  filhiln."  These  Hnts 
which  Tuily  writes  oonoeming  S.  Sulpicius^  have 
been  applied  to  Mr.  Siepard  of  Churlestown.  The 
last. of  die  three  died  younger  than  his  fiitber  or 
grandfather.  They  died  when  they  were  turned  of 
40.  This  exGcUcnt  young  man^  d^  when  he  was 
only  in  the  27th  year  of  his^^.     lie  seemed  to 
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teve  same  fcciMttkkm  of  hk  4ktcAiidiu)|  sni, 
pfwcbod  10  ficrmoos  on  Eccks.  zii.  5.  ^*  Mta 
f^th  to  hU  lang  %one,"  He  did  «ot  paUaah  aof 
^  bis  .writingSt  but  he  left  for  the  benefit  of  otbfM 
the  perfume  ef  his  name,  aod  llie  luatBe  of  bb  ex* 
•mpk. 

Shsiicak  JofiH^  a  gieat  divine  and  <emifieat 
«iiti«iMtioian»  was  bom  ad  Dedhem,  Dec.  38^ 
1613,  and  received  his  £rst  impfessioiis  of  religion 
liackr  the  miabtry  of  the  famous  John  Bog^s.  At 
aebool  be  diaeovered  tmecmnMn  indnatiy  and  in* 
-g|tQ|ii^<»  imd  at  an  early  4ige  went  to  the  oqiversitjr 
of  Gi^nbridgfi.  He  did  not  receive  bis  d^ee,  be^ 
^ttise  be  could  not  subseiibe  the  articles  requiredi 
yreferriog  tl|e  name  of  furkan  to  the  filcrary  hpn* 
•pur9  he  might  hwe  by  oonformiof;  to  the  choreh  of 
£#ngl9nd.  He  caaoe  to  America  u  the  year  1634^ 
9lid  preached  Us  first  sermon  at  Watertown,  as  an 
9Mi9twt  to  Mr.  V^hillips.  Having  oonteiied  some 
time  with  this  |Nsopl^  be  then  removed  to  New 
Haven,  and  preadied  atcwsionaliy  aa  he  was  invited 
•by  people  in  their  eeveral  towns.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr»  Stone  onoe  declased  in  an  asmmUy  of  divines^ 
^*  Brethren,  we  nmst  take  heed  toveorsclves  apd  our 
minaalry,jQcdua  young  man  witfl4mtdo«8  all."  He 
declmed  settling  at  Milford  wfaem  he  bad  a  call,  and 
went  into  civil  life.  For  some  time  be  was  a  mag* 
iatnte  of  the  colony.  He  wm  persuaded,  however, 
to  put  off  bis  robes  of  ofioe,  when  the  pec^le  of 
Wstertown,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  FMlips,  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  be  Ms  aueeeesor^  At  the  samr 
iuMe  ofte  of  the  Beston  diurclpes  expreaaed  a  deauw 
that  he  would  aeltle  vaitb  th^m,  and  he  feoeived  a 
lelUr  firom  iLondon  making  a  similar  re^fuest.  He 
acoepted  the  call  Irom  Watevtown,  and  for  mai^ 
years  they  rejoieed  in  bis  liMit.  He  wus  also  a  grest 
Umasag  |o  the  college.  He  waa  cbosen  fcllow  ef 
'Ac  corporation,  and  delivered  lecturea  which  most 
<rf  the  atodents  attended*  Befa^  a  first  rale  scholu; 
an sfieDoqdasbqd peeaeher,  dpey  weve  wtlfing  <moea 
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fortnight  to  waUt  m  ftw  miles  to  hear  Uin.  Foi^ 
30  years  he  continued  diese  lectures  and  drew  ma- 
ny  iiearers  from  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  He 
improved  lus  great  intellectual  abilities  by  a  close 
attention  to  his  studies.  *  Dr.  Mather  says  he  was 
undoubtedly  *^  one  of  the  greatest  ihathematiciani 
that  ever  lived  in  tlus  hemisphere  of  the  woiid«'' 
He  left  many  astronbmical  circulations  in  tnss.  For 
some  yesurs  he  publidied  an  almanack,  and  always 
a^ed  pious  reflbotions.  This  is  one  of  tbem^ 
^*  Lfet  me  entreat  one  tiung  of  thee  and  I  will  adven* 
ture  to  promise  thee  a  good  year :  the  request  is  in 
itself  reasonable,  and  may  be  to  thee  eternally  profi* 
table.  Its  only  this  :  duly  to  prize,  and  diligently 
improve  time,  for  obtaining  the  blessed  end  it  was 
given  for,  and  is  yet  graciously  continued  to  thee, 
by  the  eternal  Cradi  Of  366  days,  allowed  by  the 
making  up  of  this  year,  whidi  shall  be  thy  last,  thou 
knowest  iiot ;  but  that  any  ef  them  may  be  it^  then 
oughtest  thou  to  know,  and  so  consider,  that  thon 
mavest  pass  the  time  of  thy  sojourning  here  with^ 
fear." 

Mr.  Sherhiin  married  twice,  and  had  26  children, 
twenty  by  the  last,  she  lived  his  widow  some  years. 
The  last  sermon  he  preached  was  at  Sudbury*^He 
V^as  there  taken  sick  and  died  at  Watertown^  Aug4 
8,  1685^  i^ed  72.     Magru^a. 

hnsaiiAN  RoGEB,  was  bom  at  Newtown^ 
April  19,  172i.  His  first  ancestor  in  this  cduntiy 
was  John  Sherman,  Who  came  from  Dedham  in  En- 
^nd,  and  settled  at  Watertown,  16S5.  His  soA 
John  was  the  father  of  William,  who  was  the  iieftbef 
cf  the  gentleman^  the  present  subject  of  om*  notice4 
R.  Sherman  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  MiU 
ford,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1741.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,. as  b  counsellor  of  law  in  1754, 
•nd  made  a  igure  in  his  profession,  though  he  had 
never  been  bred  to  the  law^  or  had  the  advratages 
icrf*  an  academical  education*  The  resources  of  lus 
Iowa  min^  were  very  great,  and  be  pursued  his  stu^ 
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niks  iliritb  wonderful  diligence.  He  was  a  reprb- 
tentative  for  the  town  of  New  Milford,  andafteri 
wards  of  New  Haven.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
ft  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  receiv. 
ed  an  honorary  degree  df  A.  M.  from  Yale  College, 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  college  many  years.  In 
1776,  he  Was  elevated  to  a  seat  On  the  supreme 
bench,  ahd  elected  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colo- 
ny. When  the  law  wab  enacted  making  these  offi* 
oes  ihcbnsistent,  he  resigned  his  place,  as  counsel- 
lor Or  asssistant  and  continued  on  the  bench  of 
judges.  He  was  the  same  year  present  in  con^ess^ 
imd  signed  the  glorious  ^  of  independence^  He 
not  only  was  delegate  but  one  of  the  committee 
which  dbrew  up  the  declaration.  In  178f ,  he  was 
a)>pointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  form* 
ed  the  federal  constitution ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
state  convention  which  adopted  \U  He  was  then 
elected  a  representative  to  the  first  congress  under 
ihe  new  constitution,  and  when  a  vacancy  for  Con- 
necticut  happened  in  the  United  States  senate,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  it,  and  in  this  office  he  continued' 
till  his  death  which  took  place  at  New  Haven,  July 
fiO,  17W. 

Shirlit  WttLtAil,  ^overhOUr  bf  Massachiii 
setts  from  1740  to  1757^  was  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  practised  law,  in  Boston.  At  the  time 
he  was  appointed,  his  lady  was  in  England.  She 
had  been  soliciting  a  post  of  profit  for  Mr.  S.  in  the 
province,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her  own  friends, 
eind  the  intrigues  of  Belcher^s  enemies,  obtained  the 
government.  He  was  a  man  of  address,  knew  how 
to  manage  the  several  parties^  and  conducted  so  well 
as  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  continoe 
on  the  side  of  the  prerogative. 

The  court  did  more  for  him  than  they  were  will- 
ing  to  do  for  any  of  his  predecessors ;  for  they  ad- 
iranced.the  govemour*s  salary  to  1000  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum. 

The  principal  events  in  his  administration  wer« 


tbcK.  la  1745^  the  ^xpe^ticA  to  l«o«i«lMif .  Of 
1^  be  was  not  the  pra^otar*  oor  i^  sdoi^  bi^v^ 
fuppose4|  civen  im  advi^r»  though  after  the  wc^ 
c«$s  of  it,  he  was  dewo«i$  of  being  coosidere^ 
«s  the  main  «pri«g  of  the  whole  bjMiMM»  ^&t» 
^uchmu^  UiA  the  plan  hp  bis  stii43rt  ^y^  Sopok 
let.  Neither  Hutchinson,  nor  Belknap  peivdof 
Auchmuty 's  meae*  The  plan  is  given  by  VaugWn 
and  pressed  upon  Shirley,  who  W4s  gratified  witli 
the  enterprise^  b¥t  was  afiraid  ^  be  rc^Kxisibk^ 
«nd  therefore  eontrived  to  have  Uie  gf«^  «oiirt 
|tttronise  it «  so  that  if  it  liad  not  siicefeded,  ho 
should  be  free  from  blsme.  H^aoe  be  ^W9jf%  spsbn 
^^  your  expedition  gentleiiien''-^tiU  Ijbe  o^yjutufeB 
end  then  it  was  ^*  our  expedition.^* 

The  year  succcediiig  Che  cspture^  CllpeQretoii« 
the  famous  expedition  aipmst  the  ooAonles  wiw 
frttstrsted.  The  dvked^An^itte^s  Aost  WM  oom* 
pletely  destroyed. 

A  body  of  provw^  Mtipned  at  Hiotm^  we* 
surprised  by  a  par|y  of  Frenqh  andl^diePWf  end  the 
whole  number*,  aasouoting  to  dbout  |Q0»  a}wi  or 
made  prisoners,  in  17479  m  WfPmm^  timillh 
liappened  at  fio«ton»  m  which  the  goveryHilir  w« 
^ccsdentdly  involved*  Coqun^ore  K^owles  inou 
pressed  a  luiiaber  ^  men  from  liie  v^pselg  end 
wharves.  The  govcrpiofir's  booie  was  wnpowided 
by  the  enraged  fnuMtHde,  end  he  fled  to  th^  cwstk, 
which  was  considered  by  maoy,  the  big^  sopf  of 
liberty^  as  en  abdication  of  the  gowenMpe^t.  1^ 
1749^  an  act  waspassed  calliiBg  in  the  bills  of  en^* 
it»  and  exchanging  them  for  sil vtr,  apd  the  pn^vince 
was  enabled  to  do  it,  by  «be  feioibiirseoieait  ioe 
the  Uouisburg  expeditim* 

In  1754,  tlw  governoiyr  re{(isiiig  his  esemttbothe 
€xci9c  M/,  became  inery  popular.  It  is  to  be  rec)(oned 
among  the  strange  events  of  our  political  assessb^t 
^Ihat  the  excise  biii,  so  unfrioidly  to  the  libertiesof 
the  people,  was  supported  in  the  hou$e  by  men  who 
^ad  been  wfaigs  hitfaeitg^    And  th»t  it  met  itsdesth 
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Mow  by  diMe  f?lio  have  vt er  bt^en  stjrkd  the  toi^ 
admintstratioA.  Hutchinson  apposed  it.  %irley 
negatived  it  From  Ate  period  the  governour  left 
At  management  of  civil  affiiirB,  for  which  be  ivaft 
very  capable,  for  the  military  department  iHiich  he 
knew  very  Iktle  about.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Loa«> 
isburgh^  he  was  app<Hnted  to  be  the  col.  of  a  regi-» 
ment  on  the  British  establishment  to  be  nised  ia 
America*  Afterwards  he  had  a  higher  military 
command)  and  weirt  to  dispossess  the  French  of  Nia- 
gara m  which  be  was  unsuccessful. 

When  gov.  Shirley  was  in  Europe,With  a  commts- 
•ion,  to  settle  an  important  business,  (or  which  he 
WM  supposed  to  be  qualified,  as  it  related  to  the 
French  claims  in  Atnerica,  he  there  formed  a  ntat^ 
rimonial  oetmeKion  with  a  fady  of  the  Catholick  re* 
ligion.  This  ^pvas  disgus^ig  to  the  province,  as 
«h^  people  at  that  time  detested  the  French,  and  HH 
popibh  connections.  It  had  euch  an  effect 'upon  hi$ 
admintetmi^n,  that  he  felt  Aie  weight  of  the  oppo% 
aMon,  and  soon  losrt  his  place.  He  was  superced<» 
ed  in  his  government  by  Thomas  Pownri,  esq* 
Without  losing  the  fevour  of  the  crown.  He 
allerwartis  rseeived  an  appointment  as  govern- 
Our  of  the  Bah$ma  Islands.  In  1770  he,  letuntv 
ed  to  Boston,  and  tor  die  short  space  he  lived 
he  i^eaided  iti  his  house  at  Rtisebury,  which  had 
been  kept  in  the  femily.  It  was  indeed  ti  spa» 
oioub  mansion,  weU  situated,  and  capable  of  great 
Improveasefit  around  it.  This  house  was  made  a 
barrack  for  our  soldiers  in  1775,  and  much  injured^ 
He  <Ked  hi  April,  1771,  a  pow  man,  but  was  hon« 
MiraUy  iotetucd. 

SHtrt£  SAUtTEi.,  esq.  arrived  In  Boston,  4th  of 
October,  1716,  with  his  commission,  as  govemour 
df  Massachusetts.  He  had  been  colonel  of  a  Brit- 
t^  regiment,  and  served  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  was  of  a  family  eminent  among  the 
dfssentefs.  A  sttfdtailty  of  religious  principles  Ten- 
dered him  vwy  agreeable  to  the  inhabitattfs  of  tfte 
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provincci  and  they  felt  the  more  satisfied,  as  they 
had  some  reason  to  think  that  a  wann  episcopalir 
an,  and  a  man  of  arbitrary  notions,  was  to  be  put  in* 
to  the  chair.  His  administration,  however,  of  a 
few  years,  was  rendered  irksome  to  himself,  and 
9ot  grateful  to  the  people.  This  was  owing  to  par- 
ty spirit,  or  the  peculiar  increase  of  it,  among  the 
popular  leaders  by  his  instructions  to  have  a  aalary 
fixed.  These  instructions  he  adhered  to,  and  to 
these  the  friends  of  the  old  chaiter  were  violently 
opposed.  There  had  been  parties  ever  since  the  new 
charter.  Dudley's  adherents  had  been  styled  ene- 
mies of  charter  privileges.  But  in  Shute^s  time 
there  was  another  cause  of  division  }  they  who 
were  called  the  bank  party,  were  in  the  opposition 
to  government.  The  prudence  rather  than  the  in- 
terest of  the  governour  led  hiqi  to  prevent  such  ac^ 
cumulation  of  ideal  property  in  tht  hands  of  colo- 
pists  ;^  especially  as  it  was  a  serious  evil  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.  Hence  so  sedate  and  ac- 
ceptable a  man  as  Mr.  Shutp  could  not  please  the 
generality,  and  his  friends  were  unable  to  resist  the 
tide  that  set  against  him.  The  discordant  sound 
was  heard  when  he  negatived  Mr.  Cooke  who  was 
then  considered  as  the  man  of  the  people*  The 
controversy,  which  had  been  excited,  was  managed 
with  zeal  by  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  con- 
tinued during  \iis  whole  administration.  The 
council  was  npt  so  much  engaged*  and  were  often 
on  the  side  of  the  governour,  which  displeased  the 
leaders  of  the  other  house. 

4 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Shutc  displeased  some  of  the 
more  precise  adherents  to  the  garb  of  religion.  H0 
sometimes  indulged  himself  in  amusements  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  which  these  grave  censors  of  hu- 
man nianners  supposed  incompatible  with  the  di|;- 
nity  of  hib  station,  and  iojconsistent  with  that  godU- 
ness  which  should  charapterise  a  christian  common- 
wealth.  In  1723,  Jan.  1,  the  governour  left  Bos- 
ton  afid  sailed  for  £ngl;uid,  he  embarked  suddeply. 
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iKsquainting  oidy  hi^  particular  firiofids  with  his  de-» 
sign. 

I'he  memopials  he  exhibited  after  his  arrival  caus^ 
6d  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives 
to  be  censured  by  the  king  and  council.  Whether 
he  was  to^be  justified  of  blamied  must  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  those  transactions  publbhed  by 
those  of  different  opinions* 

He  had  a  pension  in  £ngland  settled  upon  him  fot 
life,  where  he  could  indulge  his  natural  love  of  ease^ 
free  from  the  tumults  of  a  people  who  were  dispos* 
ed  to  vex  him.  There  he  died  full  of  days,  having 
lived  to  the  age  qf  fourscore  years.  His  character 
was,  ia  ami  out  of  the  province  of  Massachu* 
senS)  when  men  were  not  engaged  in  the  violence  Qf 
dispute,  a  man  of  an  open,  generous,  humane  dis* 
position,  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  if  not  endued  with 
great  abilities  as  a  governour,  yet  just  and  upright 
in  his  private  affairs,  and  with  the  best  inteatiops  of 
iregulating  the  affairs  of  his  government. 

Skelton  Bamu&l,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Sa- 
lem, >vas  a  minister  of  Lincolnshire,  Great  Britain, 
a  pious  man,  whose  abilities  and  character  were  re« 
spected  by  the  puritans.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Higginson  as  a  minister  of  the  new  plantation  i' 
for  we  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
company  in  London,  April  8,  1629,  Mr.  Francis 
Higginson,  Mr.  Samuel  bkeltpn.  Sec.  are  entertain- 
ed^ and  engage  to  labour  among  the  Indians  and 
Bngiish.  Their  names  arc  put  into  tlgie  oouncil, 
next  to  Mf.  £ndicot's,  where  the  style  runs,  *'gov. 
tmour  and.council  of  London's  plantation.'**  The 
vessels  in  which  they  sailed  arrived  at  Naumkeak 
in  the  month  of  June ;    the  20th  of  July  \vas  se| 

*  April  10,  at  a  general  court  of  Masaachmetta  companjr  in 
LoiKlqn,they  elected  Mr.  £ndicot,goTernoitr,Mr.Higgin90iiiSkel- 
ton,  Bright,  John  and  S4nii4cl  Browq,ThQnias  GraveS|  ai^l  Samuel 
Sharpe  to  l^  of  t|>9  council.  The  governour  and  council  to  chooap 
ttiree  others  :  the  planters  two  more  ;  of  which  tivelve  counselr 
}6ra  the  major  paft  may  choose  a  deputy  and  tcfrctaryy  that^they 
pontioua  a  year,'  flee.    Prince's  ehronUogy, 
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apiirt  (br  [M'ay  eir  and  fasJLiDg,  aad  the  trtal  and  choice 
of  a  pastor  and  teacher ;   and  August  6,   for  the 
choice  of  elders  and  deacons.  Their  office  was  then 
defined^  the  delegates  irom  Plymouth  being  presents 
Mr.  Skelton,  being  further  advanced  in  years,  was 
fcODstitutrd  pastor  of  Salem  church,  Mr.  Higginson 
teiicber.    The  elder  was  Mu  Houghton,  who  died 
the  next  year. .  Mr.  Hig;gii;isoh  likewitse  died  be« 
forQ  a  year  elapsed  from  his  instaUation.    Mr.  Skel- 
ton  was  the  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Endicot.     He 
was  the  more  regarded  by  that  gentleman,  because 
|te  received  his  first  religious  impressioibs  under  hi& 
preaching.     He  was  ready  to  ^support  Mr.  Endicot^ 
likewise  in  the  strict  discipline  which  he  tliough^ 
ineccssary  for  the  churches,  and  fell  id  with  all  hia 
superstitious  notions  about  v<:ils,   &c«      His  coU 
kagufe,  Mr.  Williams,  who  came  over  in  1631,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  prejudices  against  the  church  o( 
England.      They  also  acted  in  concert  against  the 
minibters  of  the  bay,  whom  they  accused  of  seeking 
poi\er  and  influence,  and  of  forming  themselves 
upon  the  model  of  a  presbytery,  because  they  siet 
together  in  a  body  bnce  a  fortnight,  although  it  was 
inbre  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  prop^sities,  thai^ 
any  religious  puq)Oses.  There  was  a  want  of  (riend* 
riiip  between  the  ministers  of  Boston  widi  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  the  ministers  of  S^em.     Every 
thing  which  one  party  did,  was  found  fault  with  by 
ihe  other.     It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  notices 
(xf  the  character  of  Mr*  Skelton,  a  man  so  distin« 
guished  among  the  first  planters,  should  be  givei% 
by  the  Writers  of  that,  or  the  siicceeding  generation*. 
Govemour  Winthrop  jilst  mentions  his  death*  Au% 
gust  2t  1634.      Dr.  Mather  mentions  very  little 
jibout  him,  though  so  apt  to  introduce  the  lives  of 
tatii  in  his  history.     In  an  account  of  Salem  by  tho 
Vev#  Mr.  Bentley,  we  are  told  that  he  died  when 
^r.  Endicot,  his  benefactor,  was  out  of  favour. 
*'  Ko  particular  records  of  his  services  was  kept, 
bis  opuiious  made  him  no  personal  eneaiies ;   but 


^  "he  itefvet  acted  alone,  he  yielded  to  others  ail  the 
|>raise  of  his  best  actions." 

StaKbish  Miles,  first  military  dfieer  in  New 
Plymouth,  came  over  with  the  pilgrims  w  1620. 
He  was  a  man  brave, '  enterprising,  whose  per- 
^verance  Was  equal  to  the  boldest  Yesdiittions  fonxK 
*ed  upon  the  impulse  of  the  mind.  As  sirccess  al- 
ways atttaded  him,  the  first  'settlers  placed  the 
•greatest  ccmfidenee  in  the  man.  When  the  town 
<6f  Plymouth  was  fortified,  he  had  tibe  care  of  it 
committed  to  hiiih,  and  with  a  very  few  nenhe  was 
able  to  defend^  it.  He  made  several  bold  excuis 
sions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  in  1723, 
Mid  also  went  to  Mr.  Weston's  plantation  which  he 
saved  firom  destructioiu  He  certainly  delivered  the 
people  from  the  death  vAick  the  Indians  threatened, 
and  were  neady  to  execute.  He  aim  iMnt  to  Cape 
Ann  in  1624,  when  the  fisAiermcfn  of  PlvmoUdi 
had  been  abused  by  a  company  from  -iIkb  west  pf 
.£ngland.  The  ca4>tain  was  ^aposed  1o  finish  this 
^business  by-  some  warlike  achievement,  but  it  was 
settled  by  men  of  more  prudence  and  moderation. 
The  parttcnlars  of  these  expeditione  are  related  by 
Hubbard  and  Hutclunson,  and  maktepart  of  9n  ex- 
cellent  'memoir  in  *^  BeHcnap's  American  Biogra- 
phy."  This  narrative  of  the  a&ir  at  Cape  Ann  b 
given  in  Hubbard^s  mss.  as  follows,  *^  capt.  Stand- 
ish  was  bred  a  soldier  m  the  low  countries*  and  ne- 
ver entered  into  the  school  of  Christ,  qfr  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  or  if  ever  he  was  there,  he  forgot  his  first 
lessons,  toi  offer  violence  to  ne  man,  and  to  part 
with  the  cloak,  rather  than  needlessly  contend  for 
the  coat,  though  taken  away  without  order.  A  Itt- 
^  chimney  b  soon  fired ;  so  was  the  Plymoutfi 
captain,  a  man  of  small  stature,  yet  of  a  very  hot 
and  angry  temper.  The  fire  of  his  passion  soon 
kindle^  and  blown  tip  into  a  flame  by  hot  words, 
might  easily  have  consumed  all,  had  it  not  bedn 
laeasonaUy  quetehed.''  in  other  parts  of  his  writ* 
ing  hes^aks  6f  eapt  Standish  withtmoic 'xe^pMt. 
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'He .'  not  cuily  gives  him  a  good  character  as  a  sok 
dier,  but  says  he  perforihed  his  duty  well  as  a  civil 
officen  **  Be  was'  improved  to  good  acceptance," 
says  he,  and  success  in  afEiirs  of  the  greatest  mo- 
-ment  to  the  colony  ;  to  nihose  interest  he  continu- 
ed firm  and  stedfast  to  the  last,  and  always  manag- 
ed his  trust  with. great  integrity  and  foitfaAilness." 

In  the  year  1625,  he  went  to  Englsmd  as  agent 

for  the  bolony.      He  did  every  thing  to  serve  his 

constituents-,  which  a  iskilful  and  pnidetit  man  could 

^o,  but  the  plague  raged  in  London,  and  had  car* 

ried  off  40,000  persons,  and  those  who  otherwise 

,Would  have  turned  their  eyes  to  this  infant  setde* 

silent,  were  engaged  in  more  interesting  matters, 

the   saving'  themselves'  as  well  as  their  property 

from  the  dangel*s  which  hdng  Over  them.      He  re* 

tprned  to  Plymoudi  in  1626,  with  a  small  supply 

of  goods,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor 

pilgrims^  but  their  souls  were  filled  with  grief  by 

the  sorrowful  intelligence  whieh  he  brought  them 

of  the  death  of  their  pastor  Mr.  Robinson,  «nd  their 

fiuthful  friend  Mr.  Robert  Cushman. 

After  this  voyage  capt.  Standish  retired  to  his 
farm,  and  lived  in  rural  tranquillity,  though  not  in 
the  shadows  of  obscurity.  He  was  magistrate  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died 
a  man  full  of  years^  and  honoured  by  his  generation, 
in  1656,  at  Duxbury.  The  spot  in  that  toWn  which 
is  called  Captain *s  hill^  belonged  to  him,  and  took 
its  name  from  this  circumstance. 

Stetsns  Binjamik,  D.  D.  minister  of  thb 
church  at  Kittery  point,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Jo- 
seph Stevens,  minister  of  CharIestown«  who  had 
been  tutor  and  fellow  of  the  college  when  he  was  a 
young  man  ;  and  was  again  chbsen  fiellow  of  the 
'  corporation  1 7 12,  in  which  ofiice  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  ITSZ.  His  son  was  graduated  at  Harvaitl 
College  in  r/40.  Having  lost  his  father,  when,  he 
Was  a  child,  he.  was  deprived  of  tte  advantages  of 
fttts  instrtKtaon^  but  was  an  object  of  tbetendo;  coii^ 
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ttfti  3of  others,  and  his  own  Exertions  and  excellent 
disposition  lessened  the  xarerdf. fata. frieods)  as  well, 
as  gratified  their  fond  and  lively  expectations.  He 
was  ordained  at  Kittery  some  years  aftel:  he  left  the 
place  of  his  education.  When  .he  settled  with  this 
people,  they  were  in  fait  and  flourishuig  circum* 
stances.  Sereral  merchants  of  large  property  re* 
saded  in  the  (own ;  imvigationr  was  ^^arried  on  in  va^^ 
rious  branches  ;  elegant  houses  were  built ;  and 
strangers  w^^e  sQliired  to.thi  spot  where  they  might 
visit  sir  William  Peppi^ell»  4nd  be  entertained  bjr 
the-  Various  branches  of  his  family'  in  their  hospita* 
ble  ntaosions.  Mr.  S.  lived  to  see  vist  alterations 
made  in  the  place»  and  to  bury  his  old  friends  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  religious  fellowship^  as  well  as 
the  friendship  which  gives  a  Qharm  (o  social  lifei 
Of  late  we  should  not  select  thta  place  for  a. minis* 
ter  of  the  first  .taknts  in  his  profession,  or  one  as  re-> 
markabie  for  social  qualities^  as  his  wisdom-,  Mr. 
iHevens  was  distinguished  for  hi&  piety  and  learn* 
ing.  His  intellectual  powers  were  strong,  and  he 
engaged  with  ardor,  and  great  diligence  in  the  pur* 
suits  of  science.  He  shone  in  conversation^  and  in 
the  pulpit.  Possessing  a  great  stock  of  religious 
knowledge  he  introduced  maxims,  useful  and  pious^ 
with  great  pertinence,  which  rendered  him  an  in- 
structive and  entertaining  companioo.  In  his  pub- 
lick  discourses  be  reasoned  weil.  These  were  hap* 
pily  diversified.  He  was  methodical  and  ingenious-, 
pathetick  and  scriptural.  His  voice  was  rather 
strong,  but  not  clear  or  musical ;  otherwise  the  per*, 
spiciiity  of  his  manner  would  have  rendered  nira 
popular.     But  he  wanted  the  graces  of  delivery. 

He  did  not  print  many  dtsceurses,  but  those  he 
did  publish  are  amongf  the  vt^ry  beat  American  ser- 
mons. The  election  sermon  I'Z^U  Was  much 
icelebrated,  as  likewise  a  sermon  dtrlivered'  before  a 
convention  of  ministers  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  funeral 
.'discour  9^3,  one  upon  the  death  .of  Andrew  Pepper- 
«U^  1758^;  Md  ihe.&erinon  tfpon  sir  William  Pepper- 
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teresting  and  very  useful  work,  containing  tmny  en^ 
tertaining  anecdotes,  biographical  sketches  and 
much  literary  information,  besiides  a  minute  and  ve- 
ry just  account  of  the  president.  Dr.  Stiles  had 
every  literary  honour  which  his '  country  could  be- 
stow upon  him,  was  a  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties abroad,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  first  characters  in  Europe  and 
America.  His  publications  are  not  numerous* 
They  are  known  in  the  learned  ^K>rld,  and  consist 
of  philosophical  essays,  and  historical  narratives^^ 
buib  chiefly  sermons,*  and  theological  tracts. 

Si^oBDARDiSoioMON^  'pastcl^  of  the  church  of 
Northampton,  has  always  bebn  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  divines  of  Ne<\r  England.  His  ser- 
juons,'  his  theological •  essays, '  and  controversial 
^ritingsihave  given  him  uneommdn  distinction. 
He  was  born  at  Boston,  1'64S,  Antony  Stoddard, 
esq«  was  this  father ;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
sir  George  Downing.  He  ireceived  the  elements  of 
his  Education  under  the-  famous  master  Corlet  at 
Cambridge ;  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1662«  He  was  afterwards*  one  .of  the  fellows  of  the 
house.  Close. application  to  his  .studies  having  in<>> 
jured  his  health  be  sailed  to  Barbadoes,  as  chaplain 
to  gov*  Serle,  and  preached  to  the  dissenters  in  that 
islstnd*  When  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Northampton, 
to  succeed  the  rev.  Elea^er  Mathec;,  who  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  town  and  died  young.  He  was 
ordained,  1672;  and  preached  without  any  interrup- 
tion 56  years.  >^  His  sermons  were  plain  and  pow<* 
erful,  experimental  and  spiritual,  close  and  search- 
ing, yet.rational  and  argumentative.  He  preached 
for  .  many,  years  the^pubiick  lecture  in  Boston^  the 
day  after  commencement,  and  crowds  of  pious  pton 
pie  as^mbled  to  hear."t  ^^  "^^s  strictly  calvinistit 
cal  in^  his  optnioas  upon  doctrinal  points  but  morq 

♦  See  Dr.  Holnics's  book. 
'    t  Tfff  dolman *s  luaeral  sermo6. 
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liberal  than  other  divines  of  this  country  upon 
points  of  church  dbcipline  and  government.  In 
the  year  1700,  he.  wrote  an  answer  to  Dr.  Increase 
Mather's  book,,  entitled  the  **  order  of  the  gospel,*' 
which  excited  a  very  alarming  controversy.  Thie 
preface  to  this  book  contains  these  words,  ^*  The 
leader  is  desired  to  take  notice  that  the  press  in  Bos* 
ton  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  rev.  au- 
thor we  answer,  and  his  friends,  that  we  could  not 
obtain  of  the  printer  there  to  print  the  following 
sheets,"  &c.  The  book  was  patronised  by  the  foun- 
ders of  Brattle  street  church,  and  when  Mr.  Green 
denied  the  assertion  in  the  preface,  and  said  **  that 
neither  president  Mather,  nor  his  son  Cotton  ever 
discouraged  the  printing  any  book."  Mr.  firat<> 
tie,  Mr.  Mico,  Mr.  Tuthil,  declared  upon  oath  that 
such  conversation  as  this  took  place,  ^^  It  was  a 
shame  so  worthy  a  minister  as  Mr.  Stoddard  i;nust 
$end  so  far  as  England  to  have  his  book  printed) 
when  young  Mr.  M.  had  the  press  at  his  pleasure. 
To  which  be  replied  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Mather  was 
another  guess  man  than  Mr.  Stoddard."  Some 
years  after  this  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Or.  Increase  Ma« 
ther  had  another  controversy*  Mr.  S.  printed  a 
sermon  concerning  qualifications  for  the  Lord's 
supper.  Dr.  M*  wrote  a  dissertation,  wherein  the 
strange  doctrine,  lately  published  in  a  sermon, 
**  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  encourage  unsanctifi- 
ed  persons  to  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  is 
confuted.  This  was  answered  by  Mr*  S.  in  a 
book  of  100  pages,  entitled  an  ^^  appeal  to  the  learn-* 
ed,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  visible  saints  Co 
the  Lord's  supper."  A  small  anonymous  pam« 
phlet,  *^  the  appeal  of  ^ome  of  the  unlearned," 
followed  this,  but  the  question  was  handled  in 
such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Stoddard  that  most 
of  the  churches  in  Connecticut  oc  upon  the  river 
were  guided  by  his  sentiments,  t  This  controversy 
was  abo^t  the  year  1708.  It  was  revived  in  1740 
by  the  grandson  of  Mr*  Stodd^d  Mfk  Jonathan  £d« 

.3  J 
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wards,  who  was  settled  a  colkague  with  the  old 
gentleman,  and  for  some  years  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  altered  his  sentiments  afterwards 
and  publickly  defended  them.  The  controversy 
ended  in  his  dismissal  from  Northampton,  but 
his  writings  had  a  wonderful  efifect.  Many  c^  the 
churches,  who  thought  Mr*  Stoddard  could  not  h^ 
in  an  error,  were  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Stoddard,  however  great  he 
was  considered  while  he  lived,  was  surpassed  by  his 
grandson,  in  the  opinion  of  die  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

That  great  divine,  who  is  considared  by  many,  the 
Ught  of  these  -New  England  churches,  as  John  Cal- 
vin was  of  the  reformation,  wrote  his  **  inquiry  con* 
ceming  the  qualifications  for  a  complete  standing  is 
die  visible  church"  about  the  year  1740. 
.  The  works  of  Mr.  Stoddard  are  numerousi  and 
several  theological  treatises  of  his,  have  passed 
through  several  editions. 

He  died  February  11,  1729,  etat.  86,  and  left  aa 
aged  widow,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Warham  wh* 
came  over  to  Dorchester  in  1630,  and  afterwMds 
settled  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut.  She  was  first 
married  to  Mr.  Eleazer  Mather.  His  eldest  sob» 
Andiony  Stoddard,  was  settled  at  Woodbury^  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  second  son,  cd.  John 
Stoddard,  was  for  many  years  one  (^  his  majesty's 
council.  But  few  men,  according  to  Hutchinson,  were 
more  universally  esteemed.  The  several  govern, 
ours  intrusted  to  his  direction  tiie  military  a&irs  of 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  which  in  the  time  of  war 
was  peculiarly  exposed.    He  died  June  13,  I748« 

Stoke  Samitbl,  teacher  of  the  church  m  Ifart* 
lord,  Connecticut,  came  over  to  New  £ngland  in 
the  same  vessel  which  brought  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Hooker.  He  went  with  the  company  that  set- 
lied  the  town  on  Connecticut  river,  which  they  call- 
ed Hartford,  this  being  the  name  of  the  j^aee  where 
Mr.  Stone  was  bom  in  ^  dd  country,    fie  con- 
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tinued  his  labours  with  this  people  about  SO  years^ 
fourteen  with  Mn  Hodter,   and  sixteen  after  the 
death  of  that  great  and  worthy  divine.     The  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  were  rendered  very  uncomforta- 
ble by  a  sdiism  in  his  own  church,  which  caused 
the  fire  of  contention  to  spread  over  the  colony.  It 
originated  between  him,  and  the  ruling  elder,  in  a 
speculative  opinion  ;  and  it  is  not  the  only  instance 
where  disputes  have  soured  the  disposition  which 
were  founded  in  the  pride  <^  the  understanding. 
The  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  entered  warmly 
into  the  quarrel,  and  most  of  them,  as  Dr.  Mather 
aays,  *'  did  not  know  what  the  quarrel  was."    Mr. 
Stone  had  a  logical  head,  and  perhaps  would  hold 
ai^uments  where  a  little  common  sense  would  an- 
swer better.    The  elder  was  doubtless  a  gifted 
brother,  and  knew  more  from  the  light  within, 
than  his  minister,  who  was  only  a  master  of  rea- 
son.   Mr.  Stone  has  the  name  ^f  a  great  dispu- 
tant.    In  the  pulpit,  he  would  introduce  propo- 
sitions to  discuss,  before  he  came  to  any  appli- 
cation.     The  heart  is  more  apt  to  be  affected, 
iiowever^  by  evangelical  sentiments  delivered  in  an 
f  mpressave  manner ;  and  truths  like  other  beauties, 
appears  best  in  a  plain  dress.     The  church  at  Hart- 
ibrdf  sent  for  council  after  council,  who  were  all 
under  the  influence  of  party  zeal.      To  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue^  they  at  last  sent  to  Boston  where 
the  ministers  or  delegates  could  have  no  partic- 
ular bias,   but  all  they  could  do,  did  not  prevent  a 
division  of  the  church.      There  was  a  removal  of 
part  of  the  church  fiuther  up  Ihe  river,  and  thos^ 
friends  who  once  had  dwelt  in  unity,  never  were  re- 
conciled after  this  unliappy  diflference. 
/  Mr.  S.  was  very  exact  in  his  church  discipline. 
Being  once  asked  what  a  congregational  church  was  ? 
He  said,  it  was  a  *^  speaking  aristocracy  in  the  face 
of  a  silent  democracy.''*      He  printed  a  discourse 
upon   the  logicid  notion  of  a  congregational 

*  MagnaliA)  book  tiu  chap.  16. 
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church.^'  He  also  wrote  a  book  ^^  against  atitifto^' 
iDianism/'  which  the  famous  Baxter  wished  to  see 
published.  His  greatest  work,  was  a  ^^  body  of  di- 
vinity." This  was  never  printed.  But,  says  the 
author  of  the  Magnalia,  ^*  this  rich  treasure  has 
often  been  transcribed  by  the  vast  pains  of  our  can* 
didates  for  the  ministry,  and  it  has  made  some  of 
our  most  considerable  divines  ;  but  all  attempts  to 
print  it  have  proved  abortive/* 

Stouchtoit  William,'  lleut*  govemour  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  1632.  He 
was  the  son  of  Israel  Stoughton,  who  was  chosen 
assistant  in  1 637,  ^nd  the  same  year  commanded  the 
Massachusetts  forces  in  the  Pequod  war.  He 
died,  1645.  William  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1650.  Having  turned  his  mind  to  the  stu- 
dy of  divinity,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  those  times.  His  election  sermon 
1668,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  that  was  printed 
during  this  century.  He  was  never  settled  in  the 
ministry  but  in  the  year  1671  was  chosen  a  magis* 
trate.  In  1677,  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain »  with  Mr.  Bulkley,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  to  answer  the  complaints 
of  Gorges  and  Mason  concerning  the  patent  line. ' 
He  afterwards  grew  unpopular  in  the  coloity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connexion  with  Dudley  and  Andross. 
He  was  on  the  moderate  side  of  politicks.  Such 
men  though  pure  in  their  principles,  are  supposed 
.to  be  wrong  by  violent  men  who  must  run  to  ex- 
tremes. They  however  very  frequently  save  the 
vessel,  when  tossed  by  the  waves  and  billows  of  the 
tempestuous  sea.  Afterwards,  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Mather,  on  account  of  his  piety, 
and  became  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  people. 
Being  recommended  by  him  to  king  William,  he 
was  appointed  lieut.  governour  under  the  new  char- 
ter of  William  and  Mary.  He  was  also  chief  jus- 
tice  of  the  province.  Unfortunately  for  the  country, 
the  govemour,  licut.  govemour,  and  the  judges  of 
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the  Court  believed  in  witchcraft.  Stoughton's  grfeat 
Itbirtties  were  combined  with  so  much  weakness^ 
{md  he  was  more  obstinate  in  his  error  than  others 
on  the  bench.  Sewail  humbled  himself  on  account 
of  the  calamity  to  which  he  had  beeo  instrumentaU 
The  chief  justice  felt  no  remorse  of  conscience^ 
though  his  opinion  had  caused  innocent  beings  to 
suffer  the  most  ignominous  punishment  inflicted  oa 
the  guilty.  In  1694^  when  Phips  left  the  govern* 
meint,  he  was  the  commander  in  chief,'  and  under 
his  administration,  the  affairs  of  the  province  were 
conducted  with  great  wisdom.  When  lord  Bella- 
mont  died  in  1700,  he  again  took  the  chair ^  but  he* 
did  it  with  reluctance.  His  age  and  infirmities  re- 
quired him  to  leave  publick  business.  He  did  not 
live  through  two  years^  He  died.  May,  1702.  H\% 
estate  was  large,  and  being  a  bachelor,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  assist  literary  and  pious  institutions.  He 
built  a  college  at  Cambridge,  which  had  the  name 
of  Stoughton  hall  inscribed  upon  it.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  May  9th,  1698«  It  stood  almost 
a  cefitury.  A  new  college  has  been  raised  since^ 
near  the  spot,  and  bears  his  name. 

"  The  inscription  upon  his  monument  in  Dorches^ 
Her  burial  place  is  now  very  legible.     It  was  pub*> 
lished  in  the  collections  of  the  historical  society, 
•  vol.  ii." 

Sullivan  John,  major  general  in  the  American 
army,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Mr.  Sullivan  who 
came  from  Ireland^  and  settled  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  The  father  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
latin  language,  kept  a  school  in  several  parts  of  the 
eastern  country  and  passed  his  latter  years  at  Ber- 
wick, where  he  died  at  the  age  of  105.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  could  speak  French  and  latin  fluently  when 
he  was  100  years  old.  His  sons  possessed  talents, 
which  being  united  with  uncommon  industry,  they, 
without  the  advantage  of  academical  education,  e- 
.  merged  from  their  obscure  situation  to  the  most  con^ 
spicuous  stations,  and  the  highest  honours  their  coun*^^ 
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try  could  beMoWt  Fw  several  yean  befi>re4lie  re^ 
volution,  Mr.  John  Sullivan  practised  law  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  a  bold,  etiergettck  pleader  at 
Ibe  bar,  hi^  business  inoreased  rapidly,  and  had  he 
tieen  governed  by  avarice,  he  would  have  acquired 
a  fortune  in  his  business.  But  ambition  was  his 
predominant  passion^  and  he  preferred  military  glo* 
ry  to  every  other  kind  of  reputation.  He  £rst  ac«. 
cepted  a  commission  as  major  of  a  regiment  in  the 
militia  in  177S.  There  was  then  no  immediate 
prospect  of  war,  and  he  might  only  receive  it  as  a 
mark  of  distinction.  Rut  as  soon  as  hostilities 
commenced  he  i^peared  among  the  most  ardent 
patriots  and  intrepid  warriors.  With  a  party  of 
men  in  1774  he  went  to  the  fort,  and  by  a  man<iM» 
vre  obtained  possession  of  it.  This  was  attended 
with  no  great  danger  had  he  made  the  attadc,  but 
the  consequence  might  have  been  ruinous  to  him^ 
if  the  independence  of  America  had  ncA  taken  place. 
In  1775,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the 
American  army,  and  during  that  campaign  com<» 
manded  on  Winter  hill.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  after  the  deadi  of  gen.  Thomas,*  took 
the  command  of  the  troops,  no  longer  destined  to 
conquest  In  making  his  retreat  from  this  pro» 
vince  of  the  Britiah  empire,  he  discovered  great 
military  prudence  as  well  as  courage.  His  c^mduct 
gained  him  credit,  and  he  was  a  fisivourite  of  ihe  sol- 
diers. In  a  skirnlish  on  Long  Isbnd,  August  37 
of  this  year,  he  was  taken  prisoner.    He  had  liberty 

*  Major  general  John  Thomas  of  Kingston  in  the  old  colony 
'of  Plymouth,  was  an  oflficer  who  acquired  reputation  in  the 
French  war  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Pans  in  1763.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  officers  of  onr  amn)r  in  1775,  and  command- 
ed the  division  nearest  the  Britiah  lines  in  Roocbury.  Wlien 
Boston  was  evacuated  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  to  take  the  com* 
mand  of  the  troops  which  Montgomery  and  Arnold  led  into  that 
province.  A  more  brave^  beloved  and  distinguished  character 
did  not  go  into  the  field,  nor  was  there  a  man  that  made  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  his  own  ease,  heakhand  iocial  ei^oymeaiB.  He  died 
of  the  small  poxj  June  ZO^  1776. 
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to  go  upon  his  parole  to  Congress,  and  deliver  a 
message  from  lord  Howe.  In  October  he  was  ex* 
changed  for  gen.  Prescott  and  returned  to  the  camp« 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  commanded  the  right 
division,  and  gen.  Greene  the  left  ;  also  at  the  Ut- 
iles of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  in  the  fall  of 
1777.  He  was  chief  in  command  of  the  tMops 
which  went  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  Au« 
gu^t,  1777,  when  count  D'Estaing  blocked  up  the 
port.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  gen«  Greenci 
served  as  volunteers..  Gov.  Hancock  went  from 
Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  militia*  The  par. 
ticulars  of  the  failure  are  related  in  the  histories  of 
the  war.  Sullivan  aqd  the  regular  troops  did  every 
thing  to  support  the  credit  of  the  army.  In  1779, 
•n  expedition  was  planned  by  gen.  Washington  to 
attack  the  indians  in  their  own  settlements.  A  well 
chosen  army  was  prepared,  and  gen.  Sullivan  put  at 
the  head.  They  penetrated  above  90  miles  through 
a  wUdemess,  where  they  passed  horrid  swamps^ 
and  bsmren  mountainous  desarts«  All  the  occur^ 
rences  are  related  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
oongress,  Sept.  SO,  1779.  After  the  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  S»  resumed  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  he  wis  one  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  state  constitution  for  New  Hampshire,  and  chos* 
en  into  the  first  council.  When  president  Lang«> 
don  accepted  the  place  of  senator  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  chMen  president,  and  continued  in 
the  ofice  till  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  this 
office  by  coL  Bartlett  in  1790. 

Gen  Sullivan  has  a  high  rank  among  the  officers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  has  an  equal  claim 
to  distinction  among  the  statesmen,  politicians  and 
patriots  of  1775,  his  name  appears  with  some  splen- 
dour among  the  literati  of  America.  He  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He 
read  more  than  any  could  suppose  consistent  with 
the  active  scenes  of  his  life.  Harvard  University 
him  among  her  sons,  as  master  of  arts,  and 
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he  wdd  presented  with  a  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  bjr 
the  university  of  Dartmouth.  It  ou(;ht  to  be  no^ 
ticed  that  gen.  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  first 
congress  in  1774.  He  resigned  this  office  for  the 
sake  of  going  into  the  army. 

Smibebt  Nathaniel,  a  celebrated  painter, 
died-jin  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  death  excited  uni« 
versal  sorrow.  He  was  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished youth,  but  like  a  fair  flower  just  opening  to 
the  view.,  he  was  soon  cut  down.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  knew  him,  that^  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  obtained  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of 
West,  and  Copely,  or  any  other  American  genius, 
who  has  done  honour  to  his  country  in  the  imitating 
art. '  They  have  had  laurels  heaped  upon  them. 
The  myrtle  grew  upon  his  grave.  His  father  was 
a  painter  of  some  eminence  in  the  line  of  bis  pro- 
fession.)  and  designed  his  son  should  be  a  scholar. 
For  this  purpose  sent  him  to  the  school  of  which 
the  famous  Mr.  Lovell  was  preceptor.  One  of  the 
first  and  best  pieces  of  Smibert's  pencil  was  '^  the 
portrait  of  his  old  master  while  the  terrifick  impres* 
aioiis  vibrated  on  his  nerves.''  Smibert  was  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  but  did  not  incline  to  pass  the 
number  of  years  necessary  for  obtaining  the  hon- 
ours of  college.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  hb 
fiither's  business,  and  their  room  was  often  visited 
by  connoisseurs,  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures,  many 
years  after  their  heads. were  laid  in  Uie  dust.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  this 'exhibition  was  a 
groupe,  and  dean  Berkeley  .the  prtncip^  character. 
We  have  been  told  of  a  portwit,  once  having  a  place 
there,  of  John  Checklcy,  th^  famous  scholar^  and 
droll,  with  lines  under  it  written  by  youi\g  Smibert, 
that  discovered  talents  for  poetry* 

The  year  of  his  death  is  not  recollected  exactly 
by  his  friends,  had  he  been  graduated  at  college,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  yeajr  1,757.  He  died  about 
this  time. 

Symmes  Zachabiah,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  was  borii  at  Canterbury,  April  5,  1599. 
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His  fether's  tMfne  was  WHIiain.  He  w»  iviiiiHAtr 
of  Siwdwtch  iR  1587;  and  also  tlie  sob  of  Wfl- 
tiam,  a  man  who  was  a  .protestant  in  the  neign  of 
Queen  Mary*  Zecharitfh  was  educated  at  the  udi- 
versity  of  Cambridge.  He  .came  into  New  England 
in  4635,  and  was  invited  to  setde  in  Charlestowji^ 
as  their  teaching  elder,  Mr.  James,  being  .pastor  of 
nA\c  church.  J^nson  apeakd  highly  of  the  wMe  of 
'Chis  Mr.  Sy«imes.  He  belonged  to  Ch^lestown, 
and  was  doubtless  acquaiMcd  with  her.  ^^  Among 
^11  tl>e  godly  wofnen/'  says  he,  ^'  that^canie  throng 
4he  f>erl[loii8  s^as,  Mrs.  Sacah  Syinmea  ought  ixot 
<to  be  omfitted,  ^her  courage  exceeded  her  Mattiw, 
fihe  'bote  «very  difficulty  with  choerfuloess,  and 
raised  up  tan  children  tp  people  this  Amecican  wi|* 
^rness.*^  'Mr.  S}iiiine6  bad  «evecal  xiuldcen  add- 
ed  aiftor  Jdhnaon  wrote,  according  to  Mstep]lapb» 
which  gives  him  5  sons  and  8  daughters*  ^cdied 
Feb.  4,  1676. 

Sy itfi  Bs  Zac4I  A^ii  A«,  «Mimsner  of  BsadJoBd,  isaB 
'tiM'Son  of  Mr.  &  of  Charleatown,  and  was  gcaduated 
tat  harvard  College,  1/6$?.  )He  iwaa  ^onc  of  the  (fid* 
^lows  ^  the  college,  was  ovdaaned  at  Bcadfoad^about 
4be  y^ar  4fi60,  and  died,  March  i22, 1706. 

fiTic«tK«  T«o«A«,  son  of  the  minisler  dof  Srad- 
^rd,  *was  graduated  M  Harvaid  College,  IfiM^ 
-and  settled  '&rat  *at  Soacford.  After  h^  >had  hsft 
-that  peo^e,  he  'was  in^i^d. to  ^auocaediiis  lather 
fin  the  dh^peh  at  Sradfovd.  iie  liad  ^ery  popular 
'ti^nts  in  'the  pulpit,  <and  made  .considecablc  «cf  a 
Cgure  in  his  f^rofassion,  bat^he  wanted  prudence  in 
^Ae  •eeenomy  of  his  'family,  and  a  kind,  winning 
•wanner  of  address  with  his  pariahionera.  With  a 
'better-salary 'than  ihis  4ie4ghboui:s  he  >lived  and  died 
^or-;  fsnd  he  lafeewiseJ^dledapapty  apiritinboth 
parishes  where  4ie  was  s^kd*  One  ^maftter  4)^  dis- 
pute was  oancettung  <ibni9Ch  -auitiak.  Vhe  petople 
-were  *not  used 'to  'Wgidar  singing,  andJieAvaada- 
*tormtned  te  introduce  it  in  opposiltion  to-^ftieirpoja* 
judioes.     He  mtis  a^ii^er-hunself,  and  -ooiildauit 
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'  bear/ jai^n.     He  wrote-  an  atfonymous  pani|dkltt 
upon  this  subject ;   this  was  followed  by  **  a  joco* 
.  serious  dialogue  concerning  regular  singings"  by 
•Thomas  SymmeSfphilonuisicus,  1722.   There  was* 
.much  ing^nioiis  satire^  mingled  with  his  argument, 
and  he  gare  gceat  offence.    He  diedOct.  22, 1723. 
His  death  was  much  lamented  by  minbters  and  the 
.puUick.    That  he  was  a  fine  speaker  we  may  judge 
.from  the  compliment  of  Dr.  Colmaa  m  the  pre&ce 
to  the  artillery  election*  sermon  which  Mr.  Symmes 
preached  and  printed,  1720,  '^  may  it  be  as  profita- 
•  ble  in  the  reading  of  it  as  it  was  pleasant  in  the 
.heaving.      The  preacher  was  unto  us,  as  a  very 
'  lovely  song  of  one  that  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  can 
•play  well  on  an  instrument,''  &c.     Mr.  Symmes  al- 
so published  in  1725,  **  historical  memoirs  of  the 
'%ht  at  Pigwaeket,  and  a  sermon  on  the  death  of 
^capt.  Lovwell.'' 

Tailee  WxtLiAK«  liisut.  govemour  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  over  with  his  commission  from  the 
.  queen  in  171 1.      He  was  a  very  facetious,  pleasant 
•man,  and  agreeable  to  the  people  in  his  manners^ 
-though  in  lus  politicks  on  the  side  of  the  prerogn^ 
tive,  and  tn  his  rdigious  principles  an  qpiseopalian. 
-In  It 22  Mr.  Dummer  was  promoted  to  his  placet 
and  he  had  anotber  office  given  to  him*  which  he; 
.preferred,  because  the  inccnne  was  better  and  surer. 
But  when  Belcher  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  gov- 
ernment, he  had  promised  a  place  to  a  gentlemaSt 
whom  the  agent,  Mr.  Wilkes,  had  recommended. 
On  this  account,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.   Tailer 
ahouldagain  be  lieut.  govemour,  and  Mr.  Dummer 
a  man  every,  way  qualified  for  his  station,  should  be 
set  aside.     He  died,  March  1, 1732,  aged  BS  years* 
From  a  sermon  preached  at  Thursday  lecture,printed 
with  a  dedication  to  Mrs.  TaUer,  it  seems  he  mar* 
jried  a  relation  of  gov.  Stougfatoa,  and  possessed  his 
estate  at  Dorchester.      The^preacher  also  tells  the 
lady,  ^*  her  husband  was  no  bigot,  for  he  often  at- 
.tended  worship  \vith  her  at  Dorchester  meeting.^* 
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'Whi^  is  not  complete  demonstration/ Considering 
what  influence  ladies  have  :  to  balance  it  -we  miglrt 
produce  his  name  to  a  complaint  of  the  episcopaii-. 
ans  against  the  dissenters  from  their  mbde  of  wor« 
ship.*  He  was  doubtless  a  very  respectable  charac*'. 
ter,and  his  principles  catholick  for  those  times,  and 
Jhe  was  attached  to  .the  country.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  sense  and  information.  His  funeral  was  splen* 
^id,  the  belb  in  Boston  all  tolled  from  11  until  5 
o'clock,  though  «he  -was .buried  at  Dorcheatoiu  and 
a  greater  number  of  carnageshad  never  J>een  e%* 
4iibited.  His  excellency,  gov«  Belcher,  the  hon:« 
Mr.  *  Dummer»  Addington  Davenport,  Thomas 
•Hutclmison,  £lbha  Cooke,  and  Adam  Winthrop^ 
supported  the  pall. 

Thacher   T'Ho>ka«,  first  minister  of  the  Old 

South  church  in  Bostmi,  was  bom  in  England*.  May 

?1,  1620.       His  father  was  the  rev.  Peter  Thachec» 

^minister  at  Sarum,  who  intended  to  come  over  to 

-these  new  regions,  but  was  prevented  by  the  state 

'of  his  &mily.      Thomas  had  a  good  school  ^uca- 

ition,  audit  was  his  father's  desire  to  send  him  to 

the  univer»ty  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge .;  but  he  de« 

clined,  and  came  over  to  New  Englaii^,  A.  D.  1635. 

Jn  a  letter  published  by  his  uncle,  Antony  Thachet^ 

we  learn  how  remaikably  ^he  was  preserved  -fron 

shipwreck.     His  friends  sailed  from  Ipswich.in  the 

month  of  August.for  Marblehead,  where  Mr.  John 

Avery,  a  worthy  divine,  was  to  settle.      A  terrible 

storm  threw  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  roost  of  tbp 

people  perished,  and  Mr.  Thacher  was  oast  ashoce 

-  on  a>desolateisland.     It  bears  his  qame  to  this  day, 

as  also  a  placeas* called. ^^^ry'^yo//,  where  thi»,good 

man  perished*       Thomas  Tiiacher  preferred  to.  go 

by  land,  and  escaped  these  dangers.      He  receiv<id 

his  education  from  Mr.  Chauncy,  who  was  after- 

wards  president  of  the  college.     He  studied  notion- 

ly  what  is  common  for  youth  to  acquire,  but  also 

♦  Funeral  ftermon^  by,  rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Hifttorical  Collet;- 

tlOB*' 
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IJbc  orioMftt  lanifiBigesk  He  afterwards  coin|^>itita 
Hebrew  lexicon,  and  we  team  from  Dr.  Stiles,  that 
he  was  a  scholar  m  AmAnck,  the  best  the  etmntry 
afbrded.  This  b  not  mentioiied  in  oar  ecelcsN 
astfoal  aniads.  Dr»  Mather  te&s  ua,  that  he  was  a 
great  logksiafi;  that  he  understood  mechanics  in  the« 
tfrr  and  practice,  that  hs  would  do  all  kinds  of  ckx^k 
work  to  adAiaratioD.  He  was  eminent  in  two  pro* 
fessioftfs.  He  wan  ps^or  of  a  church ;  otdained  at 
Weymouth,  June  2,  1644.  After  some  years  SMr^ 
rying  a  second  wife,  who  belonged  to  Boston,  he 
lefk  his  j^risdi  at  Weymouth,  wliere  he  prao^sed 
pbysick  as  well  as  preached,  and  was  an  emineat 
physician  i»  this4owa.  He  was  stilllooked  if^nni  as 
a  great  divine,  and  when  a  third  chureh  was  §angmA^ 
Wf  ha  Was  chosen  their  minister.  Over  tins  church 
he  was  instaiied,  Feb*  16,  1669,  and  in  thb  staftion 
he  continued  tUi  he  died.  I'he  kst  sertnon  be 
preached,  was  for  Dr.  L  Mather,  1.  Peter,  4,  18. 
He  alterwatds  visited  a  uek  perscni,  and  was  hinw 
self  spited  with  a  fever,  and  expired  Oet.  15,  hei78. 

He  kft  two  sons,  who  were  by  his  first  wife,  the 
-daughter  of  the  rev.  Rsdph  Partridge  of  Duxber* 
•Ongh.  The  eUtest,  Peter,  was  a  fiimons  minister 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  And  Ra^,  who 
was  settled  at  Mattha's  vineyaid  *    Magnolia. 

TftACHKiL  PxtEt,  son  of  the  rev.  T.  Thacher, 
ef  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
lA1ri«  He  was  an  excdlent  scholar,  and  an  object 
6f  e^eem  and  a&ction  with  the  ingenuous  youth 
M  the  university.  An  attachment  to  one  of  hb  class- 
mates, Mr.  Samuel  DanforA,  son  of  the  deputy  gov* 
erinbur,  ThotMs  Danforth,  led  him  to  cross  tiie  At- 
hidtlck  far  the  sake  of  enjoying  his  company  in  his 
travels^      They  bad  been  tutors  at  the  same  time, 

*  He  l^rinted  retf  few  of  bit  firoihietions.  Exceftt  hk  Ht- 
bfew  Le^iconi  and  his  catechiein)  each  of  which  was  on  n  slieet  cf 
paper ;  and  som^  account ot  the  stnall  pox  in  a  few  pages,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found,  but  ^  a  fast  sermon,  1674  ;**  and  \lAs  was 
transcribed  from  the  nunutes  of  tSmse  who  heard  it. 
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!Md  wort  ftnvraKag  to  be  septfated^  bm  dwth,  tfier 
desttoyer  of  every  hope^  who^  kvel^otfr  «Q&t  pkas- 
iiig  prospeels  tvith  the  dust,  cut  shcH't  the  days  of 
Mr.  Danforth;  upon  which  eve|it»  Mr.  Thacher  re- 
temed  ta  his  native  country.  He  was  invited  to 
take  ehtf  ge  of  the  clmreh»  at  MUtoA^  and  «94Hned 
September^  1681. 

He  married  the  daiighler  of  the  rev.  Mr«  Oocca^ 
bridge^  pastot*  of  the  ^  chareh  in  Boston.  Sh« 
was  the  mother  oi  the  children  which  sm^i-ved  him. 
.  He  was  pastor  of  the  ebiirch  at  Miltoii  above  40 
years»  and  was  very  oMich  distinguished  ampog  bia 
brethren..  He  pitached  the  eleotipn  aermon,  Ii7 11 1 
Artillery  election  sermon^  1705 ;  tlpe  cimventiOfi 
sermon,  1724.  Tim  first  of  these  ws^  printed,  tb^ 
last  is  preserved  m  mas.  being  among  the  the  valu* 
wiAt  treasures  of  the  Historical  society.  He  diedt 
Deoember  17,  17S7. 

His  chwaGter  was  delineated  l^  an  able  hand  in 
the  Boston  Weekly  Newsletter.  Frooa  which  it 
appears  that  he  hsd  *^  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tem* 
pered  with  grace  and  wisdooA ;  that  be  was  very  en« 
8*^gi^  ^A  conyersation,  and  in  his  pubUck  perform* 
ances ;  that  he  was  a  aealous  aasertor  of  the  porky 
and  liberty  of  the  ooi^a^gatiooal  churches,  but  ca* 
thdick  to  those  who  embraced  other  opinions  ;  and 
that  his  advjoe  was  oflea  solicited  in  ecclesiastical 
councils.^' 

He  did  not  outlive  hb  usefulness,  his  intellectu- 
al vigour  rensaining  at  tbeiast  sabbath  of  his  life. 
He  thtn  preached  in  a  lively  and  aiectionate  maiv 
Iter.  The  next  day  be  was  seiaed  with  a  complaint^ 
which  in  36  hours  finished  his  c«Hirse. 
.  THAQHta  OxsviAinai,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Thaeher  of  Milton ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1698  ;  was  a  preacher  for  several  years,  and 
then  fixed  in  Boston  in  a  different  Vwie  of  business. 
He  was  selectman  and  representative^  and  was  left 
out  of  the  general  court,  with  the  other  firiends  of 
gov.  Belcher  in  1739.     Soon  after  this,  he  retired  to 
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MUtott,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  dajrs.  Ife 
lived  longer  than  any  of  the  generation  vritfi  whom 
he  sat  out  in  the  journey  of  life.  He  was  93  years 
old,  when  he  died,  in  1772« 

Thacher  OstBNBRiDGE,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
son  of  Oxenbridge  Thacher  of  Mflton,  was  grada** 
ated,  1738.  He,  also,  was  a  [M*eacher,  but  with  a 
small  voicet  and  slender  state  of  health,  did  not 
meet  widi  success  equal  to  some  who  have  only  the 
sounding  brass  to  give  them  a  reputation.  Mr. 
Thacher  was  sensi^e,  learned,  pious,  a  calvinist, 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  the  nume« 
rous  friends  of  a  family  distinguished  from  ^e  first 
setdement  of  the  country*;  yet  wiUi  all  these  advait* 
ti^es,  found  it  necl^^sary  to  leave  his  profession, 
and  go  int5  a  Une  of  life,  which  required  no  ab^ties 
but  a  vast  dealt>f  drudgery  to  transact.  He  soon 
failed,  and  was  persuaded  to  study  law ;  for  which 
he  had  no  great  inclination  at  first,  but  afterwards 
made  a  shining  figure  at  the  bar,  and  upon  the  the* 
Mre  where  politicians  act  their  parts.  He  was  re» 
presentative  for  Boston  when  the  first  acte  were 
made  to  raise  a  revenue.  Being  a  genuine  ^ighe 
opposed  every  measure  of  the  British  parliament 
against  the  constitution  of  his  country.  He  also 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  the  sentiments  of  British 
Americans,''  which  is  read  with  pleasure  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  '  It  was  particularly  levelled  against  the 
navigation  act,  but  contains  general  remarks,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  times.  Mr.  T.  also  publirfied 
a  pamphlet,  "  considerations  upon  reducing  the  Ta«» 
lue  of  the  gold  coins  within  the  province."  It  con- 
tained the  substance  of  several  pieces  he  wrote  ia 
the  newpapers  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  gov. 
Hutchinson.  The  controversy  is  ably  discussed  in 
Minot's  continuation  of  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  health  of  Mr.  Thacher  declined  from 
the  time  of  his  receiving  the  small  pox,  in  1764< 
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He  was  a  man  of  strict  integritjr,  highly  esteem* 
ed  by  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  mond  worth,  as  well 
as  his  legal  knowledge.  His  death  was  universally 
lamented  as  a  great  loss  to  the  publick.  He  left  two 
sons  .who  have  since  made  a  figure  in  their  profesr 
sion,  rev.  Peter  Thacher,*  whq  died  180$^  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Brattle  street,  and  rev«  Thooua 
Thacher,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Dedham* 

Tbomson  William,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Braintree,  is  called  by  Dr.  Mather,  one  of  the  iU 
merican  pillars*  He  came  from  Lancashire  into 
New  £ngland.  He  first  went  to  Virginia,  but  was 
too  much  of  a  puritan  to  find  his  labours  acceptable 
there.  He  was  a  very  acceptable  preacher  in  thesie 
parts,  where  his  sentiments  were  mqre  congenial  to 
the  publick  opinion.  Thb  good  man  was  unhappy 
in  lus  mind,  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and  under  great 
ten^ptation  to  commit  suicide.  He  prayed  earnest- 
ly to  be  brought  jout  of  darkness,  the  pastors  and 
brethren  of  the  neighbouring  -churches  poured  out 
their  cries  and  supplications  for  him^  and  his  end 
was  peace.  He  died,  Dec.  20,  1666,  It  is  said 
.  that  he  was  an  author  of  some  reputation,  but  ex- 
cept one  or  two  prefaces  to  the  books  of  other;, 
none  of  his  publications  have  come  down  to  us. 

ToBRKT  William,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 

.  Massachusetts,  was  one  of  our  earliest  authors. 

The  place  where  he  fixed  his  abode  was  Weymouth, 

.  and  he  was  active  in  calling  the  rev.  T.  Thacher  to 

be  pastor  of  their  church.    He  was  appointed  a  jus* 

tice  of  peace,  **  with  a  power  to  many."    He  was 

one  of  die  first  military  officers  in  the  colony.  When 

he  received  a  commission  to  be  paptain  of  the  tnuo 

band,  it  was  as  high  a  rank  as  was  then  known. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  learning,  and 

.  wrote  a  book  upon  the  Millenjlum.    It  is  entitled* 

V  a  discourse  concerning  futurities  to  come  written 

^by  a  very  old  man,  in  continual  expectation  of  his 

• 

*  For  the  deUuls  of  the  character  of  the  rev.  Peter  Thacher, 
D*  Du  see  the  cloee  of  the  Sth  voL  Historiciil  Collectiona. 
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inmslation  into  another  life  -and  worM."  It  was  a 
4to.  about  60  pages.  A  second  edition  was  printed 
in  9yro.  in  1757,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Ptince, 

TonREY  SAMUEt,  soft  of  Wifliam  Torrcy,  was 
•an  emSnent  sdholar  and  divine.  His  sdhodi  -learning 
tie  Tcceived  from  his  father  Who  understood  'latSn 
^Tcry  weUi  He  entered  'Harvard  College,  and  would 
have  taken  Vis  degree  in  1*650,  but  left  t»M^;e  with 
«  number  cSF  others,  because  -a  tew  was  tnade,  re. 
tjuiring  the  students  to  stay  4  years  in  order  to  re- 
•ceive  <heir  degrees.  He  soon  preached,  and  was 
inrited  loscttle at Wcytnoufli,  1656,  ¥^here he con- 
-timicd  51  j^ears  afaitfhftil, 'laborious,  exemplary  thin- 
ister.  He  had  such  a  gift  in  .prayer  that  be  was  al* 
ways  'dhosen  -upon  publick  occasions,  *as  Mr.  Prinoe 
tells  us  **to  bring  up  &ic  rear  Of  their  religtous  ex- 
•«rci»es.^  Upon  a  publick  Cist  in  the  year  1^96,  te 
prayed  two  -hours  after  all  *the  other  exereises  were 
•over, -and  was  so  pertinent,  «o*reg«ilar,  so  natural, 
-so  free,  lively  and  afecting,  <bat  towards  -the  end, 
^hinting  aft'soracnew  and'agreeable-scenes  oflhougfat, 
"we  could  not  bdp  wishing  him  to  enlarge  upon 
"ftieml  "nns  was  the  %tnguage  of  that  eminent  4aw- 
jetj  IMr.  Read»  to  Mr.  Prince.  He 'was  a -student 
of  college,  at  fiie  *time,  ^and  4ie^aid hisfeHow stu- 
•dents  regretted  that  Tiedid  not  pray  an  hour  longer. 

Mr.  *T.  was  invited *tt) preactithe <^leetion  sermon 
rfhree  times,;tn  1«74,  1683,  i695,  and  tfae^iscours- 
-es  are  excellent.  He  was  a  -person  ^  of  «uch  deep 
-and  'extend ve  views  ihat  tfhe-govemour  and  councu 
would  send  for  him  to  come  f  5  miles,  tobelp  them 
^WTth'his  adviee  and  wise  *<ibseryations.  His  inti- 
*ni^teTriends  wera  gov.  Stoughton,  Judge  ^Sewidl, 
rev.  Mr.  Moodcy,  W^llard,  Hobart^f  Newtown  anil 
Thadher  of  Mthon.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
secretary 'Hffwson.  Ahfhou^  he  Yiererfaad^ hon- 
our of  a  'degree  trt  cdHege,  7«t  upon  the  death  of 
-president  Hogers  in  1*686,^110  was  tihosen  to  sueceeii 
Jum^  but  excused  himself  from  accepting  thatihon- 
ourable  station ;  but  octeda >nttmber4if u^am as ftl> 
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low  of  the  corporation.     He  died,  AprU  10,  1707^ 
etat.  76. 

Mr.  Prince  says  his  father  was  "  an  instance  of 
what  eminent  men  of  the  civil  order  once  adorned 
our  New  England  churches."  We  may  observCj 
that  the  son  was  an  instance  df  what  our  divines 
were  a  century  ago«  when  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
civil  order  so  highly  respected  them  ;  Mr.  Pembcr- 
ton  likewise  alludes  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Torrey, 
When  he  *ays  **  we  had  not  dried  our  eyes  for  the 
loss  of  our  Satnuely  when  Providence  opens  anew 
the  fountain  of  our  tears  by  afflicting  us  with  the  , 
news  of  another.  "• 

Treadwell  Daniel,  an  eminent  liitfthenfiati- 
cian,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire^ 
his  parents  came  from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1754.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematicks  in  King's  CoU 
lege,  New  York,  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge*,  to  which  place  he  was  recommend* 
ed  by  Mr.  professor  Winthrop.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  greatly  lamented.  In  Chandler's  life  of 
president  Johnson,  after  speaking  of  their  obtaining 
this  excellent  young  man  to  be  professor,  He  says^ 
^y  in  the  year  1759,  there  was  a  private  commence- 
ment on  account  of  the  small  pox.  The  president 
spent  the  winter  at  Stratford^  but  under  great  anxi- 
ety of  mind,  for  he  left  Mr.  Treadwell^  the  mathe^ 
matical  professor  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
which  soon  turned  to  a  consun}ption,  and  put  a  pe* 
riod  to  his  life  early  in  the  spring^'* 

Trumbull  Jon  a  tH  an,  governour  of  Connect!* 
cut|  was  a  descendant  from  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England.  Two  brothers,  of  the  name,  came  from 
the  west  of  England  into  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
The  one  fixed  at  Charlestown,  the  other  at  Ipswich. 
The  father  of  gov.  Trumbull  was  a  substantial  far. 
mer  in  the  town  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut.  When 
he  was  a  youpg  man  lie  went  to  this  place,  and  waa 

•  Sermon  upon  Mr.  Willard, 
•       3  L 
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one  of  the  'first  sdttfers  ia  the  year  1 700.  He  ^bu- 
grated  from  Westfield  in  the  county  of  Hampshiffe^ 
iviiere  hts  father  had  renioved  irom  Ipswich,  who  was 
mmong  the  most  roipectable  of  the  yeomanry.  The 
governour  was  born  at  Lebanon  in  1710.  In  the 
year  4732,  be  entered  Harvard  College.  He  early 
^tiscovered'fine  talents  and  a  most  amiaUe  disposi- 
tion* He  WM  a  modest  ingenuous  youth,  very  bash* 
fill  when  he  first  entered  college,  owing  to  his  ten« 
der  years,  as  well  as  retired  situation ;  but  be  was 
much  beloved  by  his  classmates,  and  when  he  took 
his  degree,  oae  of  the  finest  scholars,  with  such 
accomplishments  as  qualified  him  to  be  useful,  as 
well  as  to  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure*  He 
was 'fond  of  the  study  of  divinity,  and  for  sono^ 
raara  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  he  then  turned 
his  attention  %o  jurisprudence,  and  soon  became  ao 
eminent  civilian.  It  is  an  observation  of  Mn 
•Hutchinson  '*  that  many  of  the  first  characters  in 
Massachusetts  were  at  first  probationers  for  the 
ministry,  and  afterwards  made  a  figure  at  thefb«r, 
or  in  the  legislative  or  executive  courts  of  the  pro* 
vince.''  We  rcoollect  the  names  of  Stoo^^MMi, 
IRead,  Gridley  and  judge  Stq[>hea  Sewall.  That  gen- 
tlemao  adds,  that  when  pers<ms  have  beeo  wdamcd 
they  oqght  **  to  have  very  special  reasons  to  leave 
]die  profession, for  a  civil  employment*''  We  hafve 
seen  an  insUtioe  of  this  in  gov.  SaltooOaUt  Nihat 
the  publick  wa^  much  benefitted. 

Gov.  Trumbull  was  employed  in  many  ci>dl  offi- 
ces all  cf  which  he  executed  with  great  fidelity,  and 
grew  in  the.  esteem  of  the  pec^le  as  he  advanced  in 
.years.  He  was  ui  active  man  in  publiok  Ufe,  51 
.years ;  15  of  which  he  was  governour  of  Connecti- 
cut colony.  When. he  first  went  into  (his  gkScc  i( 
required  a  man  of  prudence,  firmness,  consistency 
and  ability  to  manage  affairs.  A  good  pilot  is  ne- 
cessary for  every  batk  which  sails  on  the  tenqpes- 
;tuous  sea*  In  Connecticut  the  appearance  was 
more  tnmquil  than  the  aeighbouring  province,  but 
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tke  clouds  were  gathering  i»hic1i  soon  darkened  the 
face  of  the  country.  Gov.  Trumbull  saw  the  storte 
burst  upon  Massachusetts  in  177S;  he  lived  to  see 
the  auspicious  day»  also,  when  his  country  rnJoyeA 
the  blessangs  of  peace,  mild  the  glofy  of  her  inde- 
pendency. No  man  cookl  guide  die  vessel  of  stato 
with  moce  care.  No  man  ever  loved  lus  counti^ 
more.  During  the  whole  American  war^  he  showed 
himself  the  honest  and  unshaken  patriot,  the  wise 
and  able  nsiagistrate.  Ia  an  excellent  speech  he 
made  to  the  general  asaoKiUy,  October,  nS3^  he 
th^s  expresses  himself,  *^  I  have  to  request  the  fti* 
voar  of  you,  gentlemen^  and  throogb  you,  of  all  the 
freemen  of  the  state,  tfaait  after  May  next,  t  may  be 
exctised  from  any  furtdier  service  in  pubtick  lifci 
and  from  this  time  I  may  no  longer  be  considered 
as  an  object  for  jrour  suffrages  for  any  publick  em- 
ployment. The  reasonableness  of  the  request  I  am 
persuaded  will  be  questioned  by  no  one.  The 
lengtih  of  time  I  have  devoted  to  their  service,  whAi 
my  declining  state  of  vigour  and  activity,  will  I 
please  myself  form  for  me  a  suficient  and  unfailing 
excuse  with  my  fellow  cititens/^ 

,This  excellent  man  departed  this  life  on  the  17th 
of  August,  17859  at  his  seat  in  Lebanon  in  the  75th 
year  of  his,  age.  His  father  bad  lived  the  same  num- 
ber of  years. 

Gov.  TmmbuU  made  a  great  collection  of  papers^ 
mss.  be.  which  were  presented  by  the  family  to  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  several  of  them 
have  been  printed  in  the  vohimes  of  their  collections. 
'  They  consider  the  whole  as  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Among  their  honorary  members,  and  truly  honour* 
able  men  is  the  present  Jonathan  Trumbull,  esq. 
the  eldest  sou  of  his  late  excellency,  and  the  pre- 
sent worthy  governour  of  Connecticut.^ 

*  Mons.  Chastelleux,  who  saw  gov.  Trumbull  when  be  wa« 
70  years  old,  writes,  <«  He  was  governour  by  excellence,  for  lie 
had  been  so  1 5  years,  having  been  rechosen  every  t'dfo  yeartf  and 
equally  possessing  the  public  esteem,  under  Ike  British  govern^ 
ment  and  that  of  congress.    His  whole  life  is  devoted  to  busiuesS| 
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TtrcKEB  John,  D.  I>«  a  celebrated  divine  and 
controversial  writer,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 1741,  and  ordained  over  the  first  church  at 
Kewbury  in  1745.  He  was  a  man  of  very  superi- 
our  abilities,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  with 
diligence,  he  shone  wi^  a  mild,  engaging,  as  well 
as.  brilliant  lustre  amidst  the  stars  of  our  churches. 
Being  a  man  of  inquiry,  like  some  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors,  he  was  subjected  to  vexations  and  trials, 
on  account  of  his  opinions,  which  differed  from 
the  generality  of  the  neighbourhood*  He  had  too 
fw  a  mind  to^ disguise  lus  sentiments  and  too  much 
honour  and  liberality  to  impose  them  on  others.  He 
never  willingly  entered  into  a  theological  dispute,  . 
but  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
tenets,  did  it  with  boldness  and  skill,  as  a  reason* 
er,  a  man  of  pious  sentiment,  a  divine  filled  with 
christian  candour,  and  influenced  by  the  love  of  re- 
ligion. No  man  was  less  opinionated^  or  discovered 
more  pleasantness,  good  humour  and  good  man- 
ners in  social  intercourse.  In  his  writings,  how- 
ever, upon  controverted  points,  while  he  treated  the 
subject  with  reverence,  he  indulged  a  vein  of  hu- 
mour ^d  satire,  against  hi^  antagonist  which  gave 
a  keen  edge  to  his  style,  and  made  dry  arguments 
entertaining*.  This  appears  in  a  work  of  his,  enti- 
tled, *'  a  brief  account  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  so 
called,  convened  in  the  first  parish  of  Newbury, 
March  31,1 767. "  They  had  several  sessions,  and 
he  printed  an  account  of  each  session  as  soon'  as  it 
was  ended  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  a 
sermon.  Acts  xx.  1 7,  18,  ^'  being  a  minister's  ap* 
ppal  tp  his  hearers  as  to  his  life  and  doctrine.*'  Mr. 

which  he  passionately  loves,  whether  important  or  not,  or  rather 
with  respect  to  him  there  is  nonp  of  the  Jailer  descnption.  He 
has  all  the  f.impJicity  in  his  dress,  all  the  Importance  and  even  all 
the  pedantry,  becoming  the  great  magistrate  of  a  small  republic. 
He  brought  to  my  mind,  the  burgomasters  of  Holland,  the  Hem. 
siCises  and  the  Barneveldts,"  &c. 

He  mentioned  several  other  things  mingled  with  the  mistake^ . 
ofatrayeller. 
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Aaron  Hutchinson  one  bt  the  council  preached,  and 
wrote  against  him,  which  he  answered  very  lively, 
keen  and  pointed  remarks. 

Another  spiritual  adversary  of  Mr.  T.  was  the 
rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newbtiryport.  Those 
who  were  disaffected  ^to  Mr.  T.-went  over  to  his 
church,  and  were  aided  by  him,  in  making  excep- 
tions to  their  minister's  preaching  until  they  be- 
come, as  thorns  in  his  side.  In  the  year  1757  Mr.T. 
printed  a  pamphlet  '*  observations  on  the  doctrines 
and  uncharitablenessoftherev.  Jonathan  Parsons,'' 
&c.  These  were  followed  by  another  pamphlet 
several  years  after,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  civil 
government  of  this  province  from  that  gendeman's 
severe  charges  of  spiritual  tyranny  and  slavery. 
This  was  printed  1774,  Mr.  P.  made  no  reply.  Mr. 
Tucker  had  another  controversy  with  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  very  respectable  clergy- 
man, and  zealous  calvinist.  This  was  managed 
with  more  gravity  and  respectful  attention  to  the 
character  of  a  brother  in  the  ministry.  In  the  yesir 
1767,  the  rev.  James  Chandler  of  Rowley,  printed' 
a  sermon  in  which  was  a  marginal  note.  aiihed'M 
what  Mr.  T.  had  written  concerning'^*  confessions 
of  faith.'*  Mr.  T.  addressed  a  printed  letter  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  in  which  he  spake  against  making  any 
rule  of  faith,  but  the  bible.  To  this  Mr.  Chandler 
replied  in  a  sensible  sedate  manner,  but  defended, 
with  some  zeal,  the  doctrines  of  the  New  England 
churches,  and  the  propriety  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, &c.  This  produced  a  **  second  letter  from 
Mr.  Tucker  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler's  vindica- 
tion,"  1768,  54  pages. 

The  same  year  Mr.  T.  was  chosen  to  preach  the 
convention  sermon  ;  he  also  preached  the  election 
sermon,  1771  ;  and  the  Dudleian  lecture,  1778.^ 

*  Beside  the  publication  a  atxSve  tnentioned,  he  printed  four  ser- 
mons upon  evanj^elicai  subjects,  and  a  thanksgiving  sernion  in 
1 756.  Several  ordination  sermons  and  other  occasional  dicoursts. 
Also  a  sermon,  Mark  zvr.  15, 16  :  gn  John  vi.  44,  1769. 


«* 
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The  uhiversiiy  ol^  Harrard  presented iitn»  iTitttUe 
diploma  of  doctor  in  dWinilty. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  he  auflhfed  much  from 
ill  health,  but  wtis  not  wholly. taken  off  from  his  la- 
bours till  wilhin  »  few  montha  of  biis  deaths  which* 
event  took  pdace  on.  itit  2fid  of  Mmdh^  1793. 

UND^aHiLi.  JoRW»  capt.  one  of  the  first  planters 
of  M asslachtisetts,  Was  die  friead  of  sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  sent  by  him^  as  oommondcr  of  the  colony  troops 
to  Say  brook  in  1637*  He  made  the  attack  with 
capt.  Mason  upon  their  fort  at  Mtst^ck,  where  tiie 
fierce  spirtt  of  that  tribe  was  broken  by  the  loss,  of 
so  many  men  as  were  then  destroyed ;  even  Sassacus 
was  diseouragedf^  and  fled  to  the  Mohnwfcs^  and  To- 
ry soon  those  Indians,  as  a  tribe«  were  exttngoish^ 
ed.  In  1641 ,  Underhillr  was  chosen  (^eroouv  of 
£xeter  and  Dover,  but  bis  honours  did  not  set  well' 
upon  him ;  he  was  soon  in  deprest  circumstasices. 
<3rov»  Winthrop  tells  a  long  story  of  hb  setting  up* 
on  a  stool  of  repentance  in  the  Boston  church,  withr 
a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  and  making  a  confi»ssiran 
of  hb  sins.  His  character  was  very  excentrick  in 
many  thkigs,  and  in  whatever  he  did  he  run  to  es* 
ceas»  He  was  a  very  great  endiosiast  in  reUgiony 
but  a  dd^ocbee  io  practice.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  was  accused  of  such  immorsfi- 
ties,  the  church  cenaure  did  not  rest  whoUy  upon^ 
these.  One  gteat  crime  was  that  he  dated  his  con- 
version from  a  time  be  was  smoking  tobacco* 
Hence  they  thought  it  not  sincere.  It  was  necessa- 
ry to  be  under  the  "  preaching  of  the  word*'* 

After  seeing  many  changes,  capt«  Underbill  left 
the  New  England  provinces,  and  died  among  the 
Dutch  at  Manbadoes.     IVintkrop. 

Usher  Jo  hit,  lieut.  govemour  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  counsellor  of  Massachusetts  after  their 
charter  was  taken  away,  and  when  Dudley  had  a 
commission  as  president,  in  1686.  The  same  year 
wcfind  his  name  among  the  counsellors  of  sir  Ed- 
mund Andross.     He  was  also  treasurer  of  this  pro« 
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>vinoe,  and  it  istsaid  he  •was  of  ^emineirt  ^service  in 
purchasing  the  distiiot  of  Maine.  Ay  some  he  waa 
jield  up  to  (MibUc  odium,  as  an  ^namy  to  New  En- 
gland, one  who  was  leady  U>  aacrifiee  their  K:karter 
^igfals  for  the  sake  of  bisown^aggrandiaeoient.  By 
others  he  is  fieipreaented  as  just  and  honest,  a  tru« 
loverof  the  country,  though  on 'the  side  of  prcfog* 
ative.  While  he  ^aa  lieuu  govemour  of  New 
^Hampshire  he  was  not  a  popular  obaracter,  ptrtuya 
his  own  interest  led  him  to  act  gainst  the  interest 
.of  the  people.  He  had  nMirried  the  daughter  <tf 
Samuel  Alkn,  esq.  and  therefore  had  every  tempta* 
4ion  to  assist  in  maintainiiig  the  large  claims  of  thtf 
family.  After  he  waa  dismissed  from  the  govern- 
nent,  he  left*  that  province,  and  retiredi to  his  estate 
at  Medford^  near  Boston,  where  he  died*  Sept.  Ist, 
1726«  etat.  79. 

'Vans  s]a'IlsiirRT,*wis  the«on  of  *ir  H.  Vane, 
'Who  was  iu  4ing  Charles's  oourt.  A  vti^  pioiia 
^man,  but  no  liuiatiok.  His  son  ww  equiUy  fanati* 
^al  in  politicks  and  rcti|^on«  Dis{Aeaaed  wkh  the 
mannerS'Of  men 'in  his  own  country,  ^ he  name  Uto 
tNew  England.  In  1635,  on  the  M  of  MarDh,  4ie 
•was'made  a<freeman  of  the  colony.  In  -1666,  he 
was  chosen  f^ovemour.  The  ^Bo^ton  people  wove 
Tery  fond  of  him.  l%e  eountiy  people  did  'not 
*4ike  him,  aadthe^next^ear  eiMrted  themselves 'to 
fput  him  out -of  office.  This  oaused  some  goads 
<to  his  earthy' natare  though  hia  friends  pretended 
that,  inJiis  mind,  «a)l  was  heaven.  His  religion 
was  pure  antinomiai^ism.  His  adherents  said  that 
MBanctifteation  was  no  evidence  of  jusUfteation,  and 
^hat  there* was. no  such  thing os  -personal  holiness. 
-Many  of  them  settled  Rhode  ^Island.  -Sir  Henry 
-wentto  fing^nd,  wsmly  espoused  tiie-eauae  of  O. 
'Cromwell,' was  an* hot  headed  -zealot,  an-enemy  to 
the  presbyt^iana  as'well  as  royalists.  He  was  a 
*man  tossed  about  by  new  ofunions,  and  the  mere 
4)port  of  his  feeKags  worked  up  to  a  kind  of  spirit- 
iialr  ardour.    :Hi# '  ideas  of  ^hrist^s:  imputation,  kd 
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him  to  believe  universal  salvation,  which  indeed 
is  very  consistent  with  antinomian  principlts. 
And  he  was  as  zealous  in  diffusing  his  ideas,  that 
all  men  should  be  happy»  as  he  had  been  to  prove  tliat 
fione  but  he  and  a  very  few  others  should  be  saved* 

When  the  royal  party  prevailed,  and  Charles  IL 
ascended  the  throne,  Vane  had  no  idea  thajt  he 
should  be  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity.  He 
was  executed  for  treason,  June  14»  1662.  '*  His 
enthusiasm,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  excited  by  the  pros- 
pects of  ^lory,  embellished  the  conclusion  of  a  life, 
which,  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  the  prevalence  of  that  principle. 
In  all  his-  behaviour,  there  appeared  a  firm  and  ani* 
mated  intrepidity,  and  he  considered  his  death  but 
ts  a  passage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  which  he  be- 
lieved prepared  for  him.'' 

Sir  Henry  left  some  writhigs,  mostly  religious. 
Men  of  reason  and  sentiment  may  wonder  how  so 
great  a  man  could  write  so  weakly,  or  so  crude- 
ly. All  are  not  alike  unintelligible  :  **  The  mys- 
tery  of  godliness,  written  by  sir.H.  Vane,  con- 
tains serious  and  good  observations.  A  copy  of 
it,  is  in  the  historical  library.  Some  have  thought 
the.  father  of  our  governour  was  the  authour. 

Vassall  Willi'am,  the  18th  associate  men- 
tioned in  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  came  over 
as  tlie  5th  assistant.  Mr.  Prince  says,  that  although 
one  of  the  patentees  and  assistants,  yet  in  the  lists 
of  the  courts  he  could  not  find  his  name  mentioned* 
He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1631.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  New  England,  and 
settled  at  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  colony.  When  Jamai* 
.  ca  was  taken,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  es- 
tates which  his  posterity  enjoyed  till  the  revolution. 
William  and  his  brother  Samuel  Vassall  were  less 
puritanical  than  those  friends  on  the  new  plantation, 
and  soon  manifested  their  difference  of  opinion. 
When  the  Browns  carried  their  complaints  home 
against  Endicot,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  cer- 
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tain  gentlemen,  Samuel  and  William  Vassal  werp 
two  of  the  referees,  chosen  by' the  complainants ; 
Winthrop,  JohnsQn,  Sec.  were  chosen  by  the  com- 
pany.    Hutchinson  and  Prmc&. 

WABS'ffOBTH  Bkvjamin,  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  the  son  of  capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth, 
who  was  jkilled  at  Sudbury  in  1676.  He  was  born 
M  Milton  in  1669 ;  was  graduated  1690,  and  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  first  diurch  in  Boston,  1696. 
In  Jiily,  1725,  he  was  installed  president  of  Uie  col- 
lege. His  mind  was  rather  strong  than  brilliant,  aa 
a  preacher  he  was  grave,  but  not  animated.  He  de- 
livered his  sermons  without  notes,  and  his  memory 
was  ^so  tenacious,  that  on  all  occasions  he  could 
quote  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  bible,  without  re- 
curring iQ  the  pages.  'Hence  he  retained  ail  4lie 
learning  ht  acquired  in  his  3routb,  which  was  of 
great  adv^^ntage  to  hifn,  when  he  was  president. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  was  that  he  was  bet- 
iter  fitted  for  the  pastqr  of  a  churcli,  than  to  he  mas- 
ter of  the  school  of  the  fx^ofJaets.  He  had  coniine4 
his  studies  to  theology,  ai;id  was  not  a  man  of  exten^ 
«iv€  erudition,  or  -much  acquainted  w4tli  the  sciei|- 
ces.  He  departed  tlvis  life  March  1^,  17S|7,  etat.  68.^ 

Walter  Nehemiah,  was |)om  in  Ireland,  Uev 
een^r,  1663,  where  he  had  the  T^udiipents  of  ^hi^ 
•education.  When  he  was  18  years  old,  he  could 
converse  in  latin  fluently.  About  the  year  1680, 
his  father  came  intp  New  £ngland,  and  put.iiis 
son  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Cheever, 
Vi\!iQ  deciare4  the  la^  to  Jbe  completely  fitted 
for  college.  He  was  graduated  1684.  Af(er  leav- 
ing college,  l)e  went  tp  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  sake  of 
jearning  Frejnch,  and  ^e  was  so  fond  pf  the  lan- 

^  His  works  are  •  discouPte  <«  the  1|^  judgment,  1T09  ;  ^ 
%naX\  volume  of  sermons  in  13  mo.  1711, 'Luke  14,  1.6;  an  arr 
tillery  election  serinon,  1700;  electionr  sermon,  1716  ;  tweWe 
sermons  in  1717  ;  and  in  17ia,  an  essay  for  spreading  the  gosfn:! 
(into  ignorant  places  ;  three  sermons  in  17d3  ;  one  in  1725  ;  alsa 
an  essay  upon  the  decalogue  ;  and  fourteen  sermons  upon  a  jgoo^ 
conscience ;  a  diacourie  upon  the-chdstian  Sabb^tb* 

3ll 
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guage^  that  he  afterwards  procured  many  French 
authours  ;  and  he  conversed  so  much  with  the  pro*r 
testant  refugees,  that  he  could  preach  to  them  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  1 688,  Oct.  1 7,  he  was  ordainr 
ed  over  the  firstchurch  in  Roxbury.  The  old  apostle, 
lohn  Kliot,  hearing  him  preach,  declared  he  must 
have  him  for  his  colleague.  Mr.  Dudley  opposed 
so  sudden  an  invitation,  but  approved  the  choice 
when  they  had  farther  proof  of  his  talents.  He  con- 
tinued the  pastor  of  this  church  above  60  years,  and 
died  September  17,  1750,  aged  87.  Mr.  Eliot  died 
in  1690,  having  been  minister  58  years.  He  said  of 
Mr.  Walter,  that  he  would  be  a  most  brilliant  light 
of  the  New  England  churches.  He  was  indeed  an 
admirable  preacher,  as  well  as  fine  scholar.  His 
discourses  were  always  studied,  and  he  delivered 
them  with  great  animation,  though  with  a  feeble 
voice.  He  always  had  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame  ; 
and  was  very  small  of  stature.  His  character  and 
preaching  were  often  the  subject  of  praise  to  young 
candidates.  When  he  was  very  old  he  preserved 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
publick.  Being  a  meek  and  humble  christian,  he 
had  his  conversation  in  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and 
sincerity  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  W.  never  put  himself 
forward  to  preach  upon  publick  occasions,  and  was 
seldom  persuaded  to  print  any  of  his  discourses, 
.file  published  several,  however,  which  were  very  ac- 
ceptable, and  are  read  to  the  present  time,* 


*  A  sermon  warning  unfruitful  hearers,  which  has  been  re- 
printed ;  also,  the  body  of  sin  anatomised  ;  a  discourse  upon 
vain  thoughts ;  the  great  concern  of  man  ;  the  wonderTulness  of 
ChHst;  the  holiness  of  heaven;  and  the  convention  sermon,  \7%$. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  printed  after  bis  death,  upon  the  55 
of  Isaiah,  with  an  account  of  him,  from  which  the  compiler  has 
taken  some  facts.  Other  notices  were  communicated  by  those 
who  knew  him.  To  these  might  be  added  Dr.  Colman's  opin- 
ion, *<  when  one  is  hearing  Mr.  \V.  it  seems  as  if  any  man  coukl 
preach  ao,  yet  few  can  equal  him.**  Mr.  Pcmberton  used  to  say, 
^  I  know  no  man  that,  in  his  preaching,  reconciles  perspicuity 
with  accuracy}  like  Mr.  Walter.'* 


•f 
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Waxtbh  Thomas,  son  of  the  minister  of  Rox- 
bury,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1713,  was 
ordained  his  father's  colleague,  October  19,  17 18, 
and  died  January  10,  1724.  He  possessed  a  very 
totraordinary  genius,  having  all  his  father's  vivaci* 
ty  and  richness  of  imagination,  ^with  more  Vigour 
of  intellect.  Wiien  he  was  at  cdllege  he  was  not  a 
hard  student,  and'^vas  too  fond  of  company.  .  His 
intimate  associate  was  John  Checkley,  who  had 
much  learning  with  his  wit  and  humour.  This  was 
a  grief  to  his  father ;  and  his  uncle  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  who  warned  him  to  beware  of  that  man ; 
but  however  he  might  be  attached  <to  his  friend  for 
his  companionable  qualities,  he  soon  entered  into  a 
publick  altercation  with  him  upon  theological  senti. 
ments.  Checkley  wrote  certain  dialogues  upon  pre- 
destination, in  which  he  threw  sarcasms  upon  the  re- 
ligion of  our  fathers,  which  Mr.  W«  answexsed.'^ 
Dr.  Chauncy  in  his  account  of  eminent  men,  says, 
'<  there  was  no  subject  but  what  Mr.  Walter  was 
eminently  acquainted  with,  and  such  was  the  pow* 
^r  he  had  over  his  thoughts  and  words,  that  he 
«ould  readily,  without  any  pains,  write  or  speak  just 
as  ihe  would ;  that  he  .made  himself  master  of  aU 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  learning,  by  taking  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.;  and  that  had 
he  not  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  would  have  been 
known  as  one  of  the  first  of  our  great  men.*^' 


-^  In  the  year  .1719, 30,  an  anonymous  pamphlet  was  publish* 
ed,  entitled,  Choice  dtalogues  between  a  godly  minister,  and  an 
honest  countryman,  concerning  election  and  predestination,  de* 
tecting  the  false  principles  of  a  certain  man,  who  calls  himself  a 
pre&byterian  of  the  church  of  England.  By  a  reverend  and  labo- 
rious pastor  in  Christ's  flock,  by  one  who  has  been  for  almost 
twice  thirty  years,  a  faithful  and  painful  labourer  in  Christ's  vine- 
yard. 

This  was  answered  in  a  book  of  about  80  pages  duo.  entitled, 
a  choice  dialogue  between  John  Faustus,  a  conjurer,  and  Jack 
ToKy  his  friend,  occasioned  by  some  choice  dialogues  lately  pub- 
lisbe'd  concerning  predestination,  Sec.  By  a  young  stripling.  The 
a<ithor  was  well  known. 
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Hfe  cSt celled  sisb  •*  in  the  scichce  of  harmony/* 
and  pAthrted  a  t/D6k  upon  fhe  ground  Work  of  tna-^ 
sick,  wWi  tht  rifles  which  have  been  generally  in 
use.  His  book  wa^  a  sta^atrd  Work  in  New  Kng* 
land)  neaf  half  a  c^iif  nry »  The  tnnes  he  coUected 
were  introdoodd  into  our  churches  when  tliere  Was  re-- 

Sihr  sfaighfi^^  arid  his  rules  tiiught  hi  the  schools^ 
e  also  pnbbshed  a  senrton  Upon  2  Samtiel^  xxili.  1^ 
^«  The  sweet  (iMihkt  of  Israd/'  A  more  beauti^ 
fel  c6nh|>bsition  do^s  not  exist  aihbng  the  occasioti* 
al  feerihonft  haMed  ddw'n  to  us  frosh  out*  fathers,  it 
disooveri  ritoch  learriing  as  well  as  pious  sentiment* 
Thii  serfaion  was  pleached  at  ^e  Boston  lecture^ 
3  723i  ind  J>rtnted  at  the  desire  of  the  mdnieters*  K 
is  dedicated  to  judge  Dudley «  The  nestt  year  he 
published  a  *^  a  sermon  upon  ^  scriptuteSf  being 
the  otrly  nrie  of  faith  and  firactice.'^  This  was  idso 
(irfeached  at  iht  Boistto  lecture^  and  was  Vary  accepti* 
abie  to  the  publick^ 

ViAt6  NAVHAatEbyah  itcctotrkk  genius,  and 
learned  divincit  wai  the  aoh  of  the  rt<r*  John  Ward 
of  HaTerhill)  and  born  1570.  Ht  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  came  into  thb 
dountryy  i6S4.  He  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church 
at  lpswich>  then  called  Agawaih.  In  1641,  he  waa 
faiTited  by  the  freemen  to  preach  the  dlectian  ser*. 
mon.  This  was  rflther  a  political  than  ^n  evangeli*^ 
cal  discburse^  according  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  by  preachers  in  modem  timesi 
It  is  a  good  observation,  and  has  been  often  repeated^ 
^*  that  the  election  sermon  is  the  pulse  by  which  wc 
can  tell  the  state  of  the  body  politick."  Mr.  W* 
had  been  bred  a  lawyer^  was  a  traveller^  and  knew 
&o  <ntich  of  the  law  of  tiatutie  and  nations  that  ht 
was  employed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  New 
England^  Though  a  pious  man  he  was  very  eccen- 
trick  in  his  conduct.  He  soon  left  his  charge  at 
Ipswich,  Wa6  without  crtiployitient  for  sotne  time, 
and  returned  to  England  in  164?.  He  was  after- 
wards a  settled  ihinister  at  Sheffield*  The  account 
of  his  death  is  in  1653. 


U>s  ^orks  ate  euitoas  and  sohrtity  Tke  bo6k  eii« 
tilled  th€  ''  siiftple  cobler  of  AgMViMi,''  which  he 
Wrotd  iit  Ipiwtch,  and  priiitcd  aftcrw^s  in  bis  nlU  < 
ttve  cbuBtrj)  b  st  medtey  of  wit  and  huiitouri  ^ifgtM 
tiiil  dbs6r vatioii  in  a  strange  Bt])ie^  And  obsG^cte  koi^ 
guage ;  yet  interesting  the  attention,  where  we  ean*- 
not  approve  the  retoarksv  He  wafr  stti  eneitiy  to  ud^ 
efation  in  erery  shape,  a  ^eat  bigot  i6  his  own 
opinions^  and  wonderfully  ifq^mious  and  satirical 
against  those  of  a  difftreot  optmonb 

He  wrote  otiser  books  of  humour^  and  aoine  boni^ 
ed  treatises,  but  none  have  conle  -dowh  to  the  pm« 
sent  age,  but  the  **  simpfe  cobler^''  wtdch  has  pass* 
tfd  through  liliaay  editions.     HTimhtdp. 

WAanldHH^  son  of  the  faihoas  Nadianid  Watd^ 
Was  bom  in  England,  1606,  before  his  father  tofil 
Haverhill*  The  place  where  he  settled  in  this  cold* 
ny,  was  cidied  Hayerhill,  a  plcisant  dpot  on  MerrL- 
mack  river^  Where  he  continued  a  fakhfhl  pastor 
from  1646  to  the  year  1694.  He  preached  Nov*  lfi» 
xA  this  year,  bdrtg  then  in  the  88th  ytar  of  his  age^ 
and  died  of  paraly  tide  tiflfections,  Dec.  <I7.  Magnolia. 

War»  AsTEkAfei,  major  general  of  the  Aine?i« 
e^ti  army,  deserves  a  distioction  amctog  those  patri^ 
ots  who  eterted  themselves  ki  the  (tause  of  liberty.,.  " 
and  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  liberal  education^  having  received 
the  honours  of  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1748. 
He  wto  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  general 
tourt  fot  several  years  $  and  one  of  the  provincial 
tongress  in  1774.  He  had  served  in  the  war  pre* 
vious  to  the  peace  of  Paris«  When  the  revolution* 
airy  war  coitamehced,  he  was  the  first  officer  in  rank,  . 
and  commanded  the  troops  at  Cambridge  till  gefi« 
Washington  artived.  No  man  could  show  more 
firmness  and  intrepidity  than  he  did  opon  some 
trying  occasions.  When  Washington  was  general 
issimo,  ht  was  the  first  major  general,  and  com* 
manded  the  division  at  Roxbury  •  Gren%  Thomas . 
and  gen.  Heath  were  brigadier  generals*      He  re- 
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signed  Ms  eoinmission  in  1777,  and  went  into  tlie 
civil  line.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  hb  po« 
litical  integrity,  his  independency  of  spirit,  and  stea- 
dy attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  1786, 
he  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives;  and 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Worcester.  A  lawless  mob,  with  Wheel- 
er  and  Convers  at  their  head,  ^rose  to  unhinge  the 
government,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  court 
house  with  bayonets  fixed  to  oppose  the  court. 
Gen.  Ward  behaved  with  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
and  used  every  wise  method  to  bring  them  to  con- 
sideration.* After  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  he  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and  then  retired  to  private  life,  where  he  liv^ 
ed  some  years,  receiving  honour  and  respect  fronei 
the  people.    He  died  at  Newbury  in  the  year  ISOO. 

Wakhak  Johk,  came  over  with  the  company 
'from  the  we^  of  England,  who  settled  the  town  o£ 
Dorchester  in  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  He  and  Mr« 
Maverick  continued  together  for  six  years.  He  thcH 
went  to  Connecticut  and  laid  Uie  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Windsor,'  and  continued  with  this  people 
^11  his  death,  the  1st  of  April,  1670.  He  was  the 
only  minbter  who  used  notes  in  his  preaching,  but 
was  more  animated  in  his  deliverv  than  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  a  very  excellent  divine.  He  was 
subject  to  hypochondriack  complaints,  which  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him  at  times,  as  to  fill  his  mind 
with  spiritual  gloom.  He  frequently  administered 
the  communion  without  partaking  of  it,  dunking 
himself  unworthy,  when  no  one  else  doubted  his 
qualifications.     Magnolia. 

Warren  Josefh,  major  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  was  bom  at  Roxbury.  His  parents  were 
respectable,  and  in  that  place  he  received  the  first 
rifdiments  of  his  education.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  when  he  was  but  IS  years  old,  and  receiv- 

•  Minolta  history  of  the  imurrcctiQn  in  MaAftachuse^. 
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ed  the  honours  of  that  seminary  in  1759  and  1762. 
Havingturned  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he  was 
soon  qualified  for  the  practice,  and  in  the  year  1764, 
when  the  smsjl  pox  spread  through  Boston,  and 
vast  numbers  were  inoculated,  he  was  among  the 
physicians,  who  were  most  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion. Had  he  confined  his  views  to  professional 
business  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  affluence  of 
wealth,  with  a  high  reputation.  He  certainly  was 
happy  in  the  aiSsction  of  a  numerous  part  of  this; 
town,  who  had  the  most  lively  opinion  of  his  human- 
ity and  skill.  His  fine  address,  as  well  as  his  taste 
for  philosophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  gained  him  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  the  polite  and  learned,  while 
his  frank,  open  disposition,  and  obliging  attention 
to  persons  under  various  circumstances  of  human 
distress,  caused  him  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  tread  the  humble  walks  of  life.  But  his  mind 
was  too  ardent  and  active  to  be  confined  to  the  du- 
ties of  a  profession,  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
passion  of  avarice.  He  soon  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  talents  as  a  fine  writer,  and  also  his  elo* 
quence  and  patriotick  zeal.  These  were  manifest- 
ed upon  many  occasions  from  the  year  the  j/jm^ 
act  was  passed,  to  the  time'  of  the  war  which  sepa- 
rated the  colonies  from  the  parent  country.  He  was 
in  the  class  of  bold  politicians^  as  they  were  then  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moderate  vjhigs.  While  some 
ipade  a*distinction  between  internal  and  external 
taxes  ;  while  many  were  sending  petition  after  peti-- 
tion  to  the  fopt  of  the  throne  ;  while  the  generality 
of  the  people  dreaded  a  war  on  account  of  our  want 
of  resources,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  na- 
tion; he  felt  superiour  to  these  fears  and  despised 
the  suppliant  tone  of  children  to  mother  Britain ; 
he  was  uniform  in  his  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
taxation  was  comfdete  tyranny  ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon expression  with  him,  that  we  could  fight  our 
own  battles,  if  Great  Britain  sent  her  armies  over 
the  Atlantipkt     He  was  persuaded  that  they  never 
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would  8end  large  armies,  in  w^ich  he  would  have 
found  himself  mistdken,  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer ;     but  allowing  they  made  «ver  so  gr^at  ex« 
ertions  to  conquer  America,  they  could  only ;  in  his 
opinioQ,  de%troy  the  seaports ;  they  would  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  country  ;  and  he  said  that 
we  ought  to  make  any  sacrifices  rather  than   sub- 
mil  to  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  ;  or  foe  so 
noean  and  pusillanimous  as  to  tremble  at  the  rodt 
which  would  continually  be  shaken  over  our  heads. 
From  (he  year  1768,  a  number  of  politicians  met 
at  each  other's  houses  to  discuss  publick  affairs,  aod 
to  settle  upon  tile  best  methods  of  serviog  the  tpwB 
and  country.     Many  of  these  £Ued  publick  offices. 
Bttt  the  meetings  were  private,  and  had  a  sileiK  in- 
Auence  upon  the  publick  body.  In  1772  th^  agreed 
to  increase  their  number,  to  meet  in  a  lai^  rooHi* 
and  invite  a  number  of  substantial  mecKanioks  to 
Join  themi  and  hold  a  kind  oi^aucus^  pr<p  bvno  pub^ 
HiU).      They  met  in  a  house  near  the  north  battery, 
and  more  than  60  were  present  at  the  first  meetings 
Their  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Warren 
and  another  gentleman,  and  they   never  did  (uiy 
thing  important  without  consulting  him  and  his  par- 
ticular friends,     it  answered  a  good  purpose  to  get 
such  a  number  of  mechanicks  together ;  ami  though 
a  number  of  whigs  of  the  first  ctwacter  in  the  town 
were  present,  they  always  had  amechanick  for -mod- 
erator, generally  one  who  could  carry  many  ^votes 
by  his  inBuence.     It  was  a  matter  of  policy  likewise 
to  assemble  at  that  part  of  the  town. '    it  had  the 
eShct  to  awdke  the  north  wmi^  and  stir  dhe  waters 
of*  die  troubled  sea.    By  this  body  of  men  the  most 
important  matters  were  deoided-^^^^they  agi>eed  who 
;should  be  in  town  ofUces,  in  the  ffcneral  pcmrt,  in 
the  provincial  congress,  from  Boston.     Here  the 
committees  of  publick  s^vice  were  formed,  the 
plan  for  military  companies,  and  all  necessary  meaas 
of  defence.     They  met  about  two  years  steadily  at 
one  place.      After  the  destruction  of  the  iea^  -the 
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place  of  assembling  was  known,  and  they  met  at  the 
Green  Dragon  in  the  spring  of  1775,  with  as  ma- 
ny  more  from  the  south  end,  and  the  records  of 
their  proceedings  are  still  preserved.  The  writer 
of  these  memoirs  has  been  assured  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  of  this  caucus^  that  they 
were  guided  by  the  prudence  and  skilful  manage- 
iment  of  Dr.  Warren,  who,  with  all  his  ?eal  and  irri- 
tability, was  a  man  calculated  to  carry  on  any  secret 
business  ;  and  that  no  man  ever  did  manifest  more 
vigilance,  circumspection  and  care.  In  every  coun- 
try there  are  politicians,  who  are  the  mere  cymbals 
of  the  mob,  and  answer  some  good  purpose,  when 
they  are  not  left  to  themselves ^  In  this  country, 
through  all  stages  of  the  revolution,  we  had  many 
l&uch,  who,  to  their  own  imagination,  appeared  to  di« 
rect  the  affairs  of  the  publick.  Such  men  were 
never  admitted  to  be  members  of  the  caucus 
here  mentioned  ;  manv  of  them  never  knew  the 
secret  springs,  that  moved  the  great  wheels,  but 
thought  themselves  very  important  characters,  be- 
cause they  were  sons  of  liberty,  and  excelled  oth- 
ers in  garrulity,  or  made  a  louder  cry  upoii  the 
wharves,  or  at  corners  of  streets. 

Dr.  Warren  was  twice  chosen  the  publick  ora- 
tor of  the  town,  and  his  orations  were  among  the 
best  compositions,  as  any  one  will  see,  who  read« 
the  volume  containing  all  the  orations,  spoken  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

At  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  active  man  in  the  field.  His  soul  beat  to  arms,  | 
as  soon '  as  he  learnt  the  intention  of  the  British 
troops.  It  is  said,  in  the  memoirs  of  gen.  Heath, 
that  a  ball  grazed  his  hair,  and  toqk  of  part  of  his 
ear  lock. 

He  was  ready  upon  every  alarm,  from  this  time, 
till  he  was  slain.  Nothing  could  be  in  a  more  con^ 
fused  state  than  the  army  which  first  hastily  assem- 
bled  at  Cambridge.  This  undisciplined  body  of 
men  were  kept  together  by  a  few,who  deserved  w?U 
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of  their  country.  Among  them  gens.  Ward  and 
Putnam  were  distinguishe^y  the  one  for  his  ftrm, 
prudent  conduct,  and  the  other  for  his  royiantick 
cmirage.  Dr.  W.  was  perhaps  the  man  who  had 
the  most  influencCt  and  in  whom  the  people  in  the 
environs  of  boston  and  Cambridge  placed  their 
highest  confidence.  He  did  wonders  in  preservings 
*  order  among  the  troops.  Four  days  before  the  bat* 
tie  of  Bunker's  Hill  he  was  appointed  major  gener« 
al  of  the  American  army.  When  the  entrench* 
ments  were  made  at  Breed's  Hill,  he,  to  encourage 
the  men  within  the  lines,  went  down  from  Cam* 
y^  bridge,  and  acted  as  a  volunteer.  Col.  Prea-'^ 
/  cot  commanded  the  party  within  the  lilies,  and  col. 
Starkl  the  men  who  were  without,  behind  a  rail 
fence,  and  did  such  amazing  execution  by  a  we  1| 
^ected  fire. 

Gen.  Warren  fell  in  the  trt ncbea.  A  female  his- 
torian of  the  war  tells  us,  that  he  chose  to  die  rather 
tician  be  taken  prisoner.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  this  can  be  ascertained.  We  always  under«» 
stood  hk  was  killed  outright,  and  had  not  at  his  own 
option  any  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death* 

It  is  true,  however,  that  at  all  times  he  discover- 
ed the  greatest  fortitude  and  bravery,  and,  as  be  liv- 
ed an  ornament  to  hb  country,  his  death  reflected  m 
lustre  upon  himself,  and  the  cause  he  so  warmly  ea* 
poused«  No  person's  fall  was  ever  more  regrcttedt 
and  yet  no  one  could  help  feeling  the  ^cntim^9(^  whd 
repeated  the  line 

Dulce  «t  decorum  est  pro  patria  in«i. 

Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  his  datk 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  damp  the  joys  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  cypress^  would  be  bkniied  with  the 
laurel.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  in  addition  to  our 
defeat,  and  at  a  time  when  the  distracted  state  of 
our  affairs  greatly  needed  his  advice,  threw  a  gloom 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  excited 
the  most  sincere  lamentation  and  mourning.  The 
c^jtegant,  the  generous  and  humane  *<  all  mingled  the 
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^mpathetick  tear/'  and  paid  their  respects  to  his 
memory. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  when  the  British  troops 
left  Boston,  his  body  was  brought  from  Sreei^s 
Hill^  where  it  had  lain  undistinguished  from  hit 
feUow  soldiers,  to  be  entombed  in  a  Boston  burial 
place.  The  several  lodges  of  free  masons  preced- 
ed, and  multitudes  of  his  fellow  citizens  followed, 
the  corpse.  An  eloquent  orator,  a  brother  mason, 
pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy,  in  the  Stone  Chap* 
el.  The  exordium,  addres^  to  the  ^^  Illustrious 
Relicks,"  had  a  very  strong  effect  upon  the  auditory. 

Gen.  Warren  had  been  grand  master  of  free  ma« 
<9ons  through  North  America  for  a  number  of  years* 
and  all  the  friends  0/  the  iraft  now  highly  respect 
his  memory. 

Having  said,  tliat  in  private  life  gen.  Warren  was 
amiable,  we  repeat  it,  that  in  person,  mind,  and 
manners  he  was  equally  well  accomplished.     He 
gained  the  love  of  those  who  lived  with  him  in  hab* 
its  of  intimacy,  while  the  publick  voice  celebrat- 
ed  his  virtues.      With  sensibilities  uncommonly 
sirong,  and  a  zeal  which  biased  in  the  cause  of  lib^ 
erty,  he  was  candid,  generous,  and  ready  to  do  kind 
-offices  to  those  who  had  different  sentiments  con* 
coming  the  controversy.     There  are  persons  now 
living,  who  recollect  his  polite  attentions,  wheft  ^  \ 
they  were  slighted  and  wounded  by  others  whose 
iikinds  were  less  libend,  or  more  c<»Toded  with  pai^ 
ty  spirit. 

■  ■Ctti  pudor,  et  jtttdtiiB  soror, 
Incorrupu  fidesi  nudiique  Tcritaa. 
Quando  ullum  invenient  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

Weakb  Mesb£ch,  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  descended  from  respectable  ancestors, 
who  were  concerned  in  most  of  the  publick  and  po- 
litical transactions  of  the  province.  He  himself  was 
engaged  above  30  years  in  pubHck  employments. 
He  was  first  chosen  representative,  from  the  town 
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of  Hampton,  for  the  general  court.  In  this  place  he 
jsucceeded  his  father,  and  was  also  a  magistrate  for 
the  county.  For  some  years  he  was  speaker  of  the 
'  house.  In  the  year  1754,  when  the  American  con- 
gress assembled  in  Albany^  he  was  appointed  a  com* 
missioned  His  knowledge  of  the  law  qualified  him 
for  a  place  on  the  bench  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  the  year  1777,  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice.  .  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  an 
active  man  in  managing  the  conee;^ns  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He*  was  annually  elected  president  of  the 
body  politick,  or  chief  magistrate,  from  1776  to 
1784^  when  a  constitution  was  formed  for  the  state. 
The  people  paid  so  much  respect  to  him,  as  to  choose 
him  their  first  president,  though  it  was  evident  his 
a^  and  infirmities  required  rest  from  his  publick 
labours.  He.  sought  retirement,  and  resigned  the 
oifice,  before  another  election.  The  historiaui  of 
New  Hampshire  delineates  his  character/^  as  a  per- 
fon^  not  of  inventive  or  cH-iginal  genius^  but  of  clear 
discernment,  extensive- knowledge,  .accurate  judg- 
ment, a  calm  temper^  a  modest  deportment,  an  up- 
right and  benevolent  heart,  and  a  habit  of  prudence 
and  diligence  in  dbcharging  the  various  duties  of 
publick  and  private  life*^** 

Weld  Thomas,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Roxbury,  came  from  a  town  called  Tirling,  in  Es^ 
aex.  Not  being  willing«to  submit  to  the  ceremo- 
nies,  as  the  law  required,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
place,'and  became  over  to  New  England,  in  the  year 
1632.  He  was  immedititely  invited  to  settle  at  Rox- 
bury.  He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  a  fjvourite  with  the  magistrates.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  be- 
ing  orte  of  her  principal  bpposers,  and*  afterwards 
wrote  a  book  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  secta- 
ries.!    Jn  Winthrop^s  journal  continual  mention  is 

*  Bslknap's  history,  vol.  ii.  pa^  485. 
t  The  book  is  entitled,  •'  short  story  of  the  rise,  reign  and  ruia 
^f  theAttiinonaians,  Fainilists  and  Libertines,  that  infested  the 
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Ihatl^e  of  the  calling  upon  ministers  for  advice. 
Weld  was  always  present ;  hence  we  may  suppose 
him  a  very  pnsdent  and  judicious  man,  as  well  as 
good  minister.  He  was  ^ent  agent  to  Great  Britain 
with  Hugh  Peters  in  164 i,  and  never  returnedi 
He  went  to  Ireland  with  lord  Forbes,  where  he  stay- 
ed for  some  timre,  and  then  returned  to  his  parish, 
which  was  a  living,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662. 

Wentworth  JohM,  licut.  governour  of  New 
Hampshire  j  was  the  son  of  William  Wentworth,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  an  amiable,  pious, 
sensible  man,  who  was  a  ruling  elder,  and  adorned 
his  station  in  the  church.  The  son,  s^  man  of 
enterprise  and  spirit,^  was  commander  of  a  ship,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  acquired  a  good  estate, 
if  not  the  affluence  of  wealth.  He  lived  in  a  style 
of  elegance  beyond  his  neighbours,  and  was  more 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  maiVners,  was  popular  in  his 
address,  and  received  continual  marks  of  publick 
favour.  Halving  been  5  years  a  counsellor,  he  was 
appointed  lieut.  governour;  His  commission  had 
annexed  to  it  the  name  of  Joseph  Addison,  who  was 
then  secretary,' 17th  Dec.  1717.  The  people  were 
satisfied  with  his  administration.  They  thought 
him  more  wise  and  moderate  than  his  predecessors, 
and  more  attached  to  their  interest.  The  multitudd^ 
soon  distinguish  between  men  whose  object  it  is  to 
make  the  most  of  an  office,  and  such  as  love  their 
cowitry,  or  have  an  eye  to  the  publick  good,  while 
tiiey  are  willing  in  some  measure  to  serve  them* 
selves.  Selfish  men  are  not  fit  for  publick  stations  ; 
yet  few  men  are  so  patriotick  as  to  sacrifice  their 

churches  of  New  Enghnd.*'  There  is  an  edition  of  it  in  4to. 
1692,  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  His  other  works  were, 
an'^  answer  to  W.  R.  his  narration  ofopinions  and  practices  ot  the 
New  KngUnd  churches,"  4to.  1644;  *' the  perfect  Pharisee  un- 
der monkish  holiness.".  This  he  and  three  other  ministen 
wrote  in  1654.  It  was  levelled  against  the  Quakers;  and  af. 
terwards  they  wrote  *•  the  false  Jew  detected,"  &c.  against  a  roan^ 
Who  pretended  to  be  first  a  Jew,  and  then  an  Anabaptist. 
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own  concerns  entirely.  The  general  asssemfc^ 
made  frequent  gi'ants  to  their  lieuL  governour,  be« 
lieving  him  to  be  upright,  and  that  be  made  every 
exertion  to  serve  the  province.  He  received  to- 
kens of  affection  from  them ;  but  an  dienation  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1728.  The  general  assembly  had 
ccmtinued  5 » years.  It  was  diss^ved  of  course  when 
king  George  L  died.  A  new  assembly  being  calU 
ed»  the  lieut.  governour,  not  satisfied  with  their  pro« 
oeedings,  dissolved  them  by  his  .authority,  which 
was  legal,  as  gov.  Burnet  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but 
it  excited  acrimonious  feelings.  These  were  in- 
creased when  the  next  assembly  met,  and  he  nega* 
lived  their  speaker,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Weare.  Nothing 
happened  in  this  dispute,  however,  to  make  him  fear* 
fill  of  losing  his  office.  Tlieir  opinions  varied,  and 
they  debated  with  some  temper.  His  conduct  wa9 
if^roved  by  Burnet  when  he  was  governour  of 
)4ew  Hampshire  as  weU  as  Massachusetts.  Mr.  W» 
kad  the  misfortune  to  offend  gov.  Belched,  who  was 
very  unreasonable  in  the  degree  of  his  resratment. 
The  lieut.  governour  had  written  letters  of  friend* 
ship  to  Mr.  Shute  and  Mr.  Belcher  while  they 
were  in  England.  Belcher  received  his  letter,  and 
leturned  hb  attentions  when  he  came  to  New  Uamp* 
shijre.  But  upon  learning  that  he  made  the  same 
kind  of  address  to  Shute,  was  very  angry,  and  not 
<mly  refused  common  civiliues,  btit  made  use  of  his 
authority  to  lessen  the  importance  of  his  station* 
He  said  that  Wentworth  was  guilty  of  deception.  It 
was  only  that  kind  of  artifice  which  politicians  make 
use  of  to  preserve  their  places.  It  was  what  Belcher 
lumself  had  practised  in  some  measure  to  get  the  govw 
cmment  of  Massachusetts,  and  what  his  enemies 
used  to  some  purpose,  when  they  effected  his  dis- 
missal from  his  government.  It  was  also  bad  policy 
on  this  account ;  he  put  all  Wentworth's  friends  in 
opposition  to  him,  who  might  have  been  of  great 
assbtance  in  his  political  trials.  Mr.  Wentworth 
lived  not  long  after  Belcher  entered  on  his  govern* 
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Vient.  He  died,  Dec.  12,  1730,  lA  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.^    Belknap^s  history  o/Mevf  B amp  shire. 

WfiKTwoRTH  Behviiig,  goveinour  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  lieut.  govemour  Went, 
worth,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  -where 
he  was  graduated,  in  1716.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  business,  and  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  sent  to  the  general  assembly,  as  one 
of  the  representatives,  and  advanced  to  a  seat  at  the 
council  board.  He  was  always  in  opposition  to 
Belcher,  during  his  whole  administration.  Whei| 
New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  government 
he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  in  the  year  1741*  He 
did  many  things  to  render  himself  popular,  and  tq 
promote  the  honour  of  the  station,  and  the  prospG!r« 
ity  of  the  province.  A  ruler  in  a  popular  govern* 
ment  may  always  expect  opposition.  If  he  act  froni 
the  purest  motives,  he  will  meet  with  some  who  en« 
yy  his  situation,  and  with  od^ers  who  have  clainui 
that  can  never  tfe  satisfied.  Belcher  had  alsq 
friends  in  New  Hampshire,  who  could  feel  no  very 
great  attachment  to  a  man  who  had  uniformly  foun4 
feult  wi&  his  measures*  The  enemies  of  gov.  Slur* 
ley  were  scattered  through  the  N^w  England  pro* 
vinces.  Wentworth  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  an4 
this  excited  an  opinion,  that  he  approved  his  arbitra- 
ry measures.  He  was  a  sjealous  episcopalian,  like- 
wise, which  caused  jealousies  among  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  New 
England  churches.'  With  all  the  opposition  froni 
political  or  religious  prejudices,  he  continued  hi^ 
administration  longer  than  any  of  the  other  gover- 
nours.  This  o£|ce  he  resigned  in  the  year  1766| 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  whose  talents 
added  lustre  to  a  fiimUy  which  for  many  years  had 
been  the  most  brilliant  in  Neff  Hampshire,   and 

•  A  vciy  good  portrait  of  licut.  govemour  Wentworth  is  ki  the 
rbom  of  the  historical  society.  U  wa«  prescjnted  bf  his  grands  oii| 
9ir  John  W^iTftrUi, 
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whose  amiable  qualities  gained  him  the  love  aa  wcU 
as  applause  of  all  classes  of  people. 

Gov,  B.  Wentworth  found  his  situation  very  un. 
pleasant  and  his  seat  very  uneasy,  the. latter  part  of 
his  administration.  Such  mortifications  he  only 
shared  in  common  with  all  wjio  have  held  high  and 
important  stations  in  this  or  perhaps  any  country. 
Dr.  Belknap  observes,  that  M  notwithstanding  some 
instances,  in  which  a  want  of  magnanimity  was  con- 
spicuous, his  administration,  in  other  respects,  was 
beneficial.  Though  he  was  highly  censured  for 
granting  the  best  lands  of  the  province  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  views 
of  pecuniary  reward,  yet,  the  true  interest  of  the 
country  was  certainly  promoted  ;  because  the  gran- 
tees, in  general,  were  better  husbandmen  than  thq 
people  of  Sew  Hampshire. 

West  Samuel,  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine,  meta- 
physical, theological  and  controversial  writer,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1754. 
Some  years  after  be  left  Cambridge,  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Dartmouth.  The 
part  of  the  town  in  which  he  settled  has  since  taken 
the  name  of  New  Bedford.  He  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary  person  in  his  way,  and  his  name  certainly 
ought  to  be  recorded  in  every  book  of  American  bi- 
ography. His  mind  was  very  capacious  and  strong, 
his  reading  extensive,  and  being  very  communica- 
tive,  he  frequently  instructed  and  entertained  those 
who  desired  information  ;  his  company  was  also 
solicited  by  men  of  literary  taste  from  all  parts 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of 
associating  with  those  who  maintained  the  cause  of 
rational  religion  and  christian  liberty*  His  pulpit 
talents  alone  would  not  hav^  given  him  celebrity. 
He  had  a  commanding  voice,  but  knew  not  how  to 
modulate  it ;  his  attitude  and  manner  were  very 
uncouth,  and  he  would  never  attempt  to  touch  the 
passions.  His  common  discourses  were  carelessly 
written,  but,  upon  publick  occasions,  whcu  he  took 
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paias  in  composing  them,  were  very  excellent.  He 
was  great  as  a  biblical  critick,  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  with  the  same  advantages  he  *'  had 
fallen  little  short  of  Bujctorf,  Mede,Pool,  Kenicott,'* 
&c»^  In  politicks  he  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  had 
considerable  influence  hi  the  section  of  the  province 
where  he  dwelt.  During  the  first  year  of  the' Amer- 
ican  war  he  was  bi'ought  into  general  notice  by  a 
particular  circumstanQe*.  There  were  certain  letters 
intercepted  which  were  supposed  to  contain  a  secret 
and  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy*  He, 
being  a  curious  and  philosophical  man,  was  em- 
ployed to  decipher  them.  It  wa$  acknowledged  by 
the  writer,  that  he  did  the  business  correctly.  He 
was  chosen  to  preach  the  election  sermon,  in  1776* 
The  next  year,  1777,  he  preached  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  22d  of  December.  He  took  a  passage  from 
the  Ixvi.  of  Isaiah,  *•  Shall  a  nation  be  born  at 
once  ?"  and  applied  it  to  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica.  Whether  the  novelty  of  the  sentiment,  or  the 
ti:uth  Of  the  prophecy  had  the  most  efiect,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  sermon  was  ever  more  the  subject  of 
praise.  No  person,  who  reads  the  discpurse  at  the 
jpresentday,  can  conceive  the  impressions  which 
were  then  Qiade.  *  To  some,  however,  it  appeared 
a  playfulness  of  fancy  ;  but  to  him  every  thing  de- 
livered was  a  solemn  realitv.  He  was  so  tenacious 
of  his  opinion,  that  he  was  hurt  if  any  man  express- 
ed a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  When  the  conven- 
tion met  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  to  form  a  con- 
stitution for  the  state,  he  was  a  leader  in  several  of 
the  debates ;  and  during  the  whole  session  was  a- 
very  influential  and  important  member.  He  was  al- 
so a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  which 
adopted  the  constitution  rf  the  United  States.  He 
preached  the  Dudleian  lecture  upon  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  1782.  The  university 
presented  him  with  a  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity, 

•  Anthology  for  March,  1808. 
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1793«  He  w^a  on^  of  the  original  iqember^  of  ibtt 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  au 
honorary  member  of  the  philosophical  society  in 
Philadelphia.  The  oddities  of  this  good  man  have 
been  frequently  the  subject  of  remark,  and  have  ex- 
cited the  mirth  of  humourists.  In  his  days  of 
health  and  vigour  such  things  were  lost  amidst  the 
<;xcellencies  of  his  character,  or  absorbed  in  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation  ;  but  in  his  latter  days 
all  his  foibles  were  spread  and  exaggerated.  His  old 
age  was  full  of  infirmities,  and  his  friends  could  on- 
ly iQok  with  pity  upon  the  relicks  of  a  mind  which 
was  once  so  superiour  as  to  command  admiration* 
He  departed  this  life,  Sept.  24,  1807.* 

Wa^i&Locx  Eleazer,  D.  D  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  was  educated  at  YaleCoUege^and  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  that  senunary,  1733.  He  wa; 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Lebanon ; 
was  a  minister  of  extraordinary  seal  and  pious 
sentiment,  and  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  un- 
common success.  His  active  view^  were  not  con^ 
fined  to  christian  churches,  although  great  revival^ 
of  ^religion  took  place  during  the  course  of  his.  miu- 
istry,  but  his  ardent  mind  was  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  aboriginals  of  the  land.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  opened  an  Indian  charity  school  in  which  a 
number  of  children  of  the  natives  might  be  educat- 
ed, and  become  missionaries  among  their  several 
tribes.  This  scheme  originated  with  Mr.  John 
Sargeant  at  Stockbridge,  who  begun  a  school,  anc) 
procured  assistance  from  many  well  disposed  anc) 
4iberal  gentlemen.  He  died  in  1749,  before  his 
plan  was  accomplished.  Mr.  Wheelock  revivec) 
%hc  b|^siness,  and  called  it  Moore'a  school,  in  hon- 
our to  the  name  of  it3  greatest  benefactor.    Thi$ 

*  His  oiher  publications  were^beside  occastotial  %erinon%a  klier 
upon  infant  baptism ;  ea^ys  on  liberty  and  nepessity*  To  thesf- 
Dr.  Kdwards  replied  in  a  vojume  very  ably  written.  Dr  West 
thought  he  had  mistaken  his  meaning  in  some  passages,  and  had 
prepared  further  iUustrattona  of  the  subject^  but  did  not  li?e  to 
finish  the  work. 
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School  was  kept  at  Lebanon  a  number  of  yeafs. 
In  1770,  Dr.  Whcelock  removed  it  ^o  New 
Hampshire.  There  he  had  to  subdue  the  wilder, 
ness,  and  to  instruct  Indian  youth.  Other  scholars 
were  added,  until  a  greater  number  of  missionaries 
were  pi-epared  from  the  English  than  t^e  Indians. 
From  this  institution  grew  a  flourishing  college, 
where  learned,  orthodox  ministers  were  qualifi. 
ed  to  fill  vacant  churches;  It  is  now  a  univer. 
sity  tii  high  reputation.  The  fttnds,  however, 
are  kept  separate.  The  money  raised  in  Scotland 
is  appropriated*  find  at  this  time  several  Indian 
youths  are  instructed  agreeably  to  what  was  express- 
^  in  the  foundation^  The  first  commencement  at 
Dartmouth  C<rflege,  was  l^ld  in  1771.  The  ret. 
Dr.  Wheelock  died  in  1779,  aged  69.  His  son,  thb 
hon.  John  Wheelock,  is  his  worthy  successor^  smd 
also  professor  of  history. 

Wft^^LWRiGiit  lofitir,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous men  in  the  beginning  of  the  plantations,  was 
brother  in  law  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  of  the  same 
mind  concerning  justification,  thou^  he  did  not 
]pretend  to  have  such  peculiar  revelations.  He  had 
^  more  correct  judgment,  but  not  much  greater 
stability i.  He  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  was 
involved  in  her  sufferings.  In  1637,  he  was  ban* 
ished  the  colony,  having  preached  a  sermon  the 
year  before  at  Boston  which  gave  great  offence.  It 
was  pleasing  to  several  members  of  the  Boston 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  one  of  the 
preachers.*  A  complaint  however  was  made  to  the 
genetal  court  of  some  things  he  delivered,a$  tending 

*Mr.  Wheelwright,  minister  to  a  branch  of  that  church,  at  a 
place  since  called  Braintree  (where  the  town  had  some  lands)  was 
eager  and  zealous  against  a  covenant  of  works  ;  and  was  banished 
by  the  court  for  what  trai  called  sedition,  by  the  same  rule  which 
will  make  every  distent  from,  or  opposition  tOf  a  majority  in  ady 
religious  affairs  to  be  seditidn^  and  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judge.  The  fninor  part  must  always  be  seditious,  if  it  be  se- 
ction to  defend  their  ov^n  dpinionSi  Ice.      tktUefider^i  tentufy 
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to  sedition,  and  disturbance  of  the  plantation*  Mn 
W.  put  forth  a  reply  to  the  complaints  against  him, 
ia  which  fae  endeavoured  to  clear  the  doctrine  of  the 
.  sermon  from  sedition,  and  declared  he  only  meant 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Hubbard  says» 
/^  that  in  this  he  differed  from  the  sermon,  and  was 
confuted  by  some  of  the  ministers  with  strong  an- 
.guments/'  But  it  seems  Mr.  Cotton  replied  to 
.their  answer,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  any  recantation ;  which 
might  have  saved  him  many  difficulties,  and  pre* 
vented  the  division  of  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
.  magistrates  signed  a  petition  in  favoUr  of  their  miti« 
bter.  He  was  the  peculiar  friend  of  Mr.  Codding* 
ton,  also  of  Aspinwall  and  Coggeshall,  members  of 
the  general  qourt  from  Boston,  who  were  expelled 
the  house  for  signing  the  petition.  Hence  a  civil 
stride  was  consequent  upon  religious  contentions* 
It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  settlement,  and 
.  a  new  government,  at  Rhode  Island*  Mr.  W.  after 
his  banishment  went  to  New  Hampshire,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  and  church  at  Exeter. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Hampton,  and  thence  to 
Salisbury^  In  the  year  1644,  he  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernour  of  Massachusetts,  made  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  offence,  and  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  the 
people.  It  has  always  seemed  very  strange,  that  he 
did  not  go  with  his  friends  to  Rhode  Island  instead 
oi  removing  to  New  Hampshire.  .  His  conduct  in 
•  New  Hampshire  discovered  an  ambitious  turn,  a 
desire  to  be  chief,  and  to  have  that  influence  over 
the  people  which  his  learning  and  abilities  gave  hiih 
some  claim  to  expect.  Hence  he  might  prefer  be- 
ing where  none  could  Appear  in  cotnpetition  with 
him.  The  gentlemen  who  went  to  Rhode  Island 
.  were  shrewd,  sensible  men  ;  sopne  of  them  gifted 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  superiour  to  their 
teachers*  In  1758,  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  in  Eng«» 
land,  a  great  favourite  with  Cromwell ;  he  then  cor* 
responded  with  hia  friends  in  New  England.     A 
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letter  to  the  church  of  Hampton  is  preserved.  When 
he  returned  to  America  is  not  inentioned  ;  but  he 
lived  to  be  the  oldest  minister  in  New  England.  He 
died  in.  1680,  leavin^^  children  who  were  highly,  re^ 
spectable  for  their  character  and  s^tions.  His  son, 
grandson^  and  great  grandson  were  counsellors  of 
Massachusetts. 

WiGGLsswoRTtt  EnwARi>,  D.  D«  HoUis  pro* 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Harvard  College,  was  the  f^on  of 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
JMalden,  who  ivas  graduated  in  1651,  and  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  corporation*  He  died  June  10,  1705« 
aged  74.  Among  his  publications  was  a  poem,  called 
the  *^  Day  *of  Doom,"'  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
good  people  in  New  England.  )t  is  a  curious  and 
scarce  book.  His  son  Edward  was  gradus^tcd  in 
1710,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  highest  class  of 
his  contemporaries*  To  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
his  profession )  hp  added  the  ornaments  of  classical 
literature.  He  was  also  as  remarkable  for  his  piety 
as  his  learning.  As  a  minister  of  a  particular  church 
he  might  not  have  shone  among  the  popular  preach* 
ers ;  but  he  was  completely  accomplished  for  the 
chair  of  divinity  professor.  As  soon  as  the  benev^ 
olent  and  pious  Mr.  Holtis  of  London  laid  a  founds 
dation  ^or  such  a  professorship  in  New  England,  the 
eyes  of  the  clergy  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth. Dr*.  Colman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hollisi 
speaks  of  hini^  ^<  as  s^  piafi  of  known  and  exemplary 
piety,  literature,  modesty,  meekoessy  and  other 
christian  orn^pients. "  He  was  publickly  inducted 
into  his  office,  in  the  college  hall^  Oct.  24,  1722^ 
and  in  1724,  elected  a  member  of  t^e  corporation. 
The  university  of  Edinburgh  presented  him  Writh.a 
diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity:  in  the  year  1730. ;  He 
was  elected  rector  of  Yale  College,  but  declined 
on  account  of  his  deafness  which  also  unfitted  him 
to  shine  in  conversation,  for  which  he  had  iine  ta* 
lentsL  On  this  account,  however,  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  and  his  lectures  were  filled 
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whh  lirgfimeMd,  excellent  thoughts,  liberal  views 
6f  the  thristian  doctrines,  atid  just  discrimination 
<ff  the  contested  points.  His  polemical  pieces  gave 
him  a  high  reputation  abroad,  as  well  as  in  Ne# 
England.  The  Whitefieldian  conthirersy  employed 
fhe  pens  of  sevetal  divinfrs,  some  of  wbota  exposed 
his  vanity  and  enthusiasm,  which  he  had  enough  of 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  as  he  afterwards  confess- 
ed ;  none  ivr6te  in  such  an  engaging  and  interesting 
ibanner  as  professor  Wigglesworth.  He  wrote  in 
an  animated  and  nervous  style,  and  mitigled  tbft 
glow  of  resentment  with  a  delicate,  satiricsd  mode 
^f  reproving  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  blast 
the  reputation  of  an  institution,  which  he  knew  no^ 
Ihing  about.  Dr.  Wigglesworth  wrote  his  answer  to 
Mr*  Whitcfield's  reply  to  the  college  testimony »  in 
1745.  In  1754,  he  preached  two  lectures  upon  **  the 
distinguishing  chalracters  of  the  ordinary  and  extra«> 
tedinary  ministers  of  Christ. '>  These  were  occa<> 
sioned  by  Mr.  Whitefield^s  preaching  at  Cambridge, 
and  were  printed  at  the  request  of  the  students. ♦ 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Wigglesworth's  life  were 
years  of  infirmity  and  pain.  He  was  patient  and  sub-^ 
missive,  an  example  to  those  who  highly  estimated 
his  character.  He  died,  January  19,  1765,  in  the 
73d  year  of  liis  age. 

WicctESwoaTH  Edward,  D»  D.  son  of  the 
first  HoUts  prdfrssor  of  divinity^  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  Cdllfege,  1749  ;  was  tutor  when  his  fethef 
died,  and  chosen  to  succeed  htm  In  the  professor^ 
ship.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  very  much  ati* 
tached  to  the  interests  of  the  collet.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Tli^nthrop,  ih  1779.  he  was  elected  feU 
low  of  the  corporation.  When  the  society  in  Scot- 
land for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians 

^  Other  printed  works  of  Dr.  W.  are,  lectut^  upon  the  piitihl^ 
laentof  the  wieked;  on  fho ipputation of  Adam's  guilt;  iipoH 
reprobation ;  inspiration  of  the  O.  T.  trial  of  the  spirits ;  Dudle«> 
ian  lecture,  upon  the  infallibility  oF  the  church  of  Kome ;  also  a 
Sermon  cm  the  death  of  prtsidtnt  Wadipfronh. 
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in  NcMth  Americaf  esfayblished  a  correiponding 
board  in  Boston,  he  was  chosen  secretary.  He  re* 
ceived  a  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  uni« 
versity  of  Harvard  in  the  year  1786, 

Dr.  Wigglesworth  was  caie  of  the  original  mem^ 
bers  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Being  unable  to  attend  his  professional  duties  by 
reason  of  paralytica!  affections,  which  greatly  dehilr 
itated  his  mind  and  body,  he  resigned  his  professor-. 
$hip  in  17S11*  But  the  legislature  of  the  college  con* 
tinued  him  as  professor  emeritus  till  his  deaths  in 
1794. 

He  published,  in  the  year  1775,  **  calculations  ao^ 
American  jpopulation,  with  a  table  for  estimating  thQ 
annual  increase,"  &c.  He  printed  two  ser- 
mons, oae  *'  upon  the  death  of  Dv.  Winthrop;"  the 
other  was  the  Dudleian  lecture  **  against  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome,"  1786. 

WxLLAKB  SAK^Et,  pastoT  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston,  and  vice  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of 
Massachusetts*  His  descent  was  honourable.  Hi^ 
^ther  was  a  inember  of  the  council,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  militia.*  He  sent  his  son  to  Harvard  CoU 
lege,  that  he  might  receive  a  liberal  educatioo*  Hi^ 
genius  was  ujacommon^  and  he  made  such  progress 
io  his  studies^aa  gave  lively  hopes  of  future  useful* 

^  In  1664,  major  Simon  WiUiMrd  cmmaap(|o4  the  amjr  tent 
agaiiMt  the  Nietrraguispttv  Th^  qoipiniwiiqieffs  of  die  uaked 
colonies  agreed  to  nuae  270  foot  and  40  borse*  The  Indians, 
with  Nintgret  their  sachem,  retired  into  a  swamp.  Willard  did 
HOC  think  it  pmdeat  to  attack  them  in  that  situation,  and  the  for- 
ces returned  with  no  other  successt  than  taking  a  few  Pequodi 
who  had  been  vrith  the  other  Indiana  after  the  destruction  of  their 
tribe .  The  commissioners  were  displeased  with  this  retreat,  and 
charged  Willartl  with  neglecting  an  opportunit3r  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  Ninigreti  which  hisd  always  been  insofFerabief  and  would 
now  be  increased.  Hutchinson  observes,  that  major  Willard,  be- 
ing  a  Massachusetts  man,  might  comply  with  the  views  of  the 
colony.  They  were  averse  from  a  war  with  the  Indians,  or 
Dutch.  It  was  the  second  time  of  their  preventing  an  open  war, 
contrary  to  the  minds  of  six  commissioners.  The  court  acted 
with  more  policy,  than  honour  and  justicei. 
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inesg.  He  wfts 'settled  in  the  first  place  at  Groton^ 
an  obscure  situatiob  for  a  man  of  such  great  abili- 
ties,  who  was  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but 
an  eloquent  speaker,  possessing  every  qualification 
necessary  to  give  a  great  man  a  splendid  reputation. 
The  place  where  he  dwelt  being  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  flock  of  which  he  was  pastor  scat- 
tered in  the  wilderness  Jie  was  fnvited  to  fix;  bis  sta- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  where  he  became  a  great 
blessing  to  the  churches,  and  of  eminent  service  to 
the  college.  ^^  The  providence  that  occasioned  his 
removal  to  this  place,"  says  hib  eulogist,  ^^  was  an 
awful  judgment  iipon  the  whole  land ;  yet  was  even- 
tually a  mercy  in  this  respect,  that  it  made  way  for 
the  translation  of  this,  bright  star  to  a  more  conspic- 
uous orb,  where  his  influence  was  more  extensive 
and  beneficial ;  and.  in  this  it  was  a  great  blessing 
to  this  congre^tion,  to  this  town,  and  to  all  New 
England.  His  cdmmon  sermons  might  have  been 
pronoimcjpd  with  s^pplause,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  greatest  divi|ies/'*  But  as  a  writer  he  has  been 
more  known  to  the  succeeding  generations.  He  was 
fpnd  of  publishing  hh  works,  and  was  called  upon 
on  all  great  occasions  to  deliver  his  ^ntiments  firom 
the  pulpit.  No  diving,  except  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  this  country  prepared  more  works  for  the  press  i 
and  they  were  all  calculated  to  do  honour  to  the -au- 
thor, and  edify  pious  people.  He  died  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age,  Sept.  12,  1707,  having  been  minis- 
ter of  the  third  church  in  Boston  fron^  April  10, 
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f  Pcmberton's  discourses,  page  I37« 
t  His  works  are  numerous.  In  1673,  he  publishec)  Ihree  ser« 
tnons,  containing  useful  instruction  for  a  professing  people  ;  the 
artillery  elecUon  sennoq,  1676  ;  a  funeral  sermon  on  gov.  Leve- 
reit,  1679  ;  animadversions  upon  the  Baptists^  1681.  From  this 
time  to  I690|about  2Q  sermons,  or  ti*acts.  In  1 682,  miscellane- 
ous observations  on  wiicticraft,  in  a  dialogue  between  S.  and  B. ; 
in  1693ii  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  rules  for  disarming  the 
times;  in  1694,  the  election  sermon  ;  and  artillery  election  ser* 
mon  in  1699.  The  same  year,  a  course  of  sermons  upon  spirit- 
ual devotions ;  in  1700,  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  blessed  mafi 
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WiLLAi(D  JosiAH,  secittaty  of  the  province  t:^ 
Massachusetts  bay,  son  of  that  famous  dirine« 
Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  was  born  in  Boston*  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1698.  The 
next  year  he  was  chosen  tutor,  and  continued  ill 
that  office  till  he  entered  on  his  travels.  Having 
visited  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Eu-^ 
rope,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  ii^proved  ifi 
mind  and  manners.  His  piety  gave  a  lustrp  to 
his  mor^l  character,  and  he  appeared  with  the  dig* 
nity,  grace  and  politeness  of  the  gentleman  in  his 
|>rivate^  walk,  and  in  every  publick  station.  lo 
17 1 7  hcf  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province ;  in 
1731,  judge  of  probate ;  in  1734  he  was  elected  one 
of  his  majesty's  counci).  He  resigned  most  of  hi$ 
publick  offices  as  he  grew  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
but  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  secretaty  till  hi9 
death.  He  departed  this  life,  Dec.  6,  1756,  in  die 
76th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  jSewall,  and  Mr.  Prince, 
each  printed  a  funeral  sermon  upon  the  occasion,  ii^ 
which  his  character  is  fully  delineated.  These  gen* 
tlemen  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  Mr? 
Prince  had  been  his  pupil. 

WiLL|Aif s  Roger,  minister  of  the  gospel,  an4 
govemour  of  the  Providence  plantations,  was  bon| 
in  Wales,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Oxford^ 
He  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England  before 
he  came  to  Boston,  but  disliking  the  form  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  episcopal  churchi  he  left  his  nat|y(^ 
country,  and  came  into  this  American  wildernesSf 
Here  be  expected  to  enjo^  liberty  of  think)n^^  ^^ 

« 

and  a  number  of  single  sermons  on  particular  texts  of  spriptiircy 
fer  particular  occasions ;  in  1701,  a  number  of  senpopM  upop  Sa- 
tan's temptatiOQs ;  tvo  upon  brotherly  love,  &c. ;  in  170),  a  brief 
reply  to  George  BLeith  ;  in  1704,  a  sermon,  Roip^ns  viit.  ?1 ;  ih 
1706,  the  just  mnn's  prerogative,  a  sermon,  Prov.  xiif  31* 

His  posthumous  works  are,  a  thanksgiving  sermon  upon  the 
return  of  a  young  gentleman  from  his  travel,  1709  ;  sacramen? 
tal  meditations,  a  volume,  1711;  in  172$,  the  body  of  divinity, 
being  250  lectures  ppon  the  assembly's  shorter  patechism,  which 
it  a  very  compleCa  ?iew  of  the  doctrine  pf  Mie  New  En^ltt^} 
churches. 

3  F 
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fgtif^,  without  any  peculiar  restriunt  frqin  th^  crviT 
power.  He  W9s  then  a  young  man,  singular  in  Ms 
notions,  and.  fond  of  lyianifesting  hi^  singularities* 
He  arrived  ,at  Boston^  Feb.  1631,  and  from  tbi& 
plage  went  to  I^y  mouth,  where  be  resided  two  years, 
and  spake. freely  his  sentiments  upon  religion,  with-* 
out  dffeoding.tt^  brethren  of  that  church*  He  was 
pf  culiarly  gifted  as  a  jH'eacher,  and  was  willing  that 
they  should  speak  at  publick  and  private  meetings; 
hence  they  were  always  attached  to  him,  and  were 
ready  to  h€^>  him  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  ne.ces^ 
sities.  He  was  not  willing  to  settle  with  the  ehurcli 
at  Plymouth,  but  went  to  Salem,,  while  Mr.  SkeU 
tQ^  was  living,,  in  whose,  pulpit  he  prophechd^  acr 
cording  to  the  language  of  the  times,  when  a  man 
preached  who  had  not  been  inducted  into  the  office 
of  pastor  OF  teacher.  The  church  of  Salem  invited 
him  to  be  their  pastor  wlien  Mr.  Skelton  died.. 
This  gave  offence  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ministera  ot  the  bay,  that 
if.  Mr.  W.  was  allowed  to  propagate  his  opinicxis^ 
t^  churches  might  run  into  heresy  and  apostacy, 
and  the  people  defy  the  civil  magi$tratcu  The 
(church  of  Salem  was  censured,  as  well  as  their 
teacher.  When  the  court  met,,  he  was  ordered  to 
appear  beibre  them.  He  was  charged  with  writing 
two  letters.  One  to  the  churches,  complaining  of 
the  magistrates  for  injtsstiee  and  extreme  oppression^ 
&c.  the  other  to  his  own  church,  persuading  them 
to  renounce  communion  with  ail  the  churches  in  the 
bay^  because  they  were  filled  with  antichristian  poU 
lution,  &CC.  He  justified  these  letters,  maintained  his 
opinions,  and  offered  to  defend  them  in  a  publick 
dispute.  Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
him,  but  could  not  convince  him  of  his  errors.  He 
was  ordered  to  depart  from  the  jurisdiction  in  six 
weeks.  The  church  at  Salem  acknowledged  their  fault 
in  joining  their  voice  with  Mr.  W.  in  the  letter  he  sent 
to  the  churches.  The  banishment  of  Mr.  W.  was  in 
4i6a^.    He  went  to  Secunke.  now  called  Rehobotlu 
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He  afterwards  fixed  upon  Mooshausick.  which  he' 
named  Providence,  which  is  now  one  of  the  mo^ 
flourishing  places  in  New  Eng>land.  Strangers  often 
seek  the  spot  where  Roger  Williams  fixed  his  humble 
dwelling,  and  drink  at  the  spring,  which  ran  before 
his  door,  where  he  slacked  his  thirst  during  his 
weariness  and  perils.  A  very  odd  way  of  shewing 
respect  to  the  memory  of  tins  uncommon  man,  who 
was  poor,  and  altogether  spiritual  tn  his  views,  is 
now  discovered  by  the  people  of  that  town.  One 
of  the  Providence  banks  is  named  •^^Boger  Wil- 
liams' bank."  In  1637,  Mr.  Williams  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
their  agent  in  the  business  they  transacted  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  His  conduct  was  marked  with  fidel- 
ity, disinterestedness  and  wisdom.^  Gov.  Win* 
throp  was  a  friend  to  him  after  this.  His  former  as« 
sociates  respected  his  talents  and  intjCgrity,  though 
they  still  blamed  him  for  his  bigotry,  pride  and  sin- 
^ularity.  He  had  the  entire  confidence  pf  the  ln-» 
•dian  sachems. 

.  From  this  time  we  arc  to  view  Mr.  W.  as  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  he  was  when  teacher  of 
a  particular  congregation  in  Salem ;  or  would  have 
been,  had  he  continued  in  Massachusetts  among  the 
pastors  of  the  churches.  His  sphere  of  useFulness 
was  very  extensive,  and,  where  religious  opinions 
had  no  influence,  he  conducted  wisely,  and  beyond 
what  could  be  expected  from  a  man,  who  had 
shown  such  strange  prejudices,  and  whose  educa- 
tion gave  him  but  bttle  knowledge  of  the  world. 
We  are  to  view  him,  as  the  father  of  one  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  and  a  writer  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,'  more  bold,  just,  and  liberal,  than  any 
other,  who  appeared  in  that  generation. 

Many  would  smile  at  seeing  the  name  of  Roger 
Williams  enrolled  with  the  legislators  of  i^icient 
times,  or  with  the  statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  or 

•  For  the  details  of  Mfii  Wtlliamft's  life,  ae^  historicar  collec* 
.ttons,  •voi.  X.  pages  17, 1 8, 1 9, 20, 8cc. 
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wife,  two  childfCA,  and  two  servants*  He  was 
sent  first  to  Montreal*  then .  to  Quebec,  aad  in 
1706,  returned  home«  with  other  captives,  to  the 
number  of  57.  Mr.  Williams  was. again  settled  at 
Deerfield,  where  he  lived  till  the  year  1729.  He 
died  suddenly  of  the  apoplexy,  in-  the  month  of 
June,  aged  65,  He  was  a  pious  and  worthy 
man.  His  natural  vivacity  of  temper,  bis  vigoqrous 
mind,  and  firm  constitution, fitted  him  for  his  situa«» 
tion,  where  be  had  to  endure  trials  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  those  trials  which  are  common  to  men,  and 
ministers.  One  of  his  children  was  brought  up 
among  the  Indians,  and  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  her  wandering  life.  She  married  and  pass- 
ed her  days  in  Canada.  He  left  3  sons  who  were 
favoured  with  a  college  education,  and  settled  in  the 
ministry.*  His  wife^  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
was  the  daughter  of  £.  Mather,  the  first  i|ini$|er  of 
Northampton,  and  grand- daughter  of  the  famous 
John  Warham,  who  came  to  Dorchester  in  1630. 

WitLiAics  Ni&THA^iEL,  prcceptof  of  the  south 
grammar  school,  Boston,  was  the  son  oS  very  re* 
spectable  parents,  who  gave  him  a  college  educa* 
tion  with  a  view  of  lus  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  and  'to  this  he  was  early  inclined.  He  was  • 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1693 ;  and,  in  July^ 
1698,  was  ordained  an  evangelist  for  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  climate  was  unfi-iendly  to 
his  constitution,  and  he  soon  returned  to  bis  native 
town.  Being  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  he  was 
chosen  successor  to  the  celebrated  master  Cheev* 
er  in  the  publick  and  free  grammar  school,  ^*  the 
principal  school,''  says  Mr.  Prince,^^  of  the  British 
colonies,  if  not  of  all  America."  He  continued  from 
the  year  1703  to  1734  a  very  useful  instructor,  when 

^  Hts  publications  were,  the  redeemed,  captive  returning  to 
Zion,  as  a  history  ofVis  captivity,.  1706  ;  also  a  sermon  preach-^ 
edl  the  same  year  at  the  Boston  lecture,  Psalm  cvii.  13,  U^  15  ; 
4>t'  these,  the  fourth  edition  was  printed,  1793 ;  the  conventiua 
-sermon,  173f . 
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his  age  and  infirmities  'obliged  him  to  reaign  his  o& 
fice.  His  assistant,  Mr.  Lovell,  ivas  then  placed  ia 
the  chair.  When  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  he 
applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  physick,  andenter* 
ed  into  the  profession  after  he.  .came  to  BostoR« 
Those  who  employed  him,  persuaded  him  not  to 
leave  bis. line  of  business^  when  be  took  the  gram- 
mar Sichool.  ..  He  viskited  inany  families,  and  when 
he  gave  up  the  school,  passed  the  .latter  years  of  his 
life  in  the  duties  of  his  profession*  He  was  called 
*'  the  beloved  phyjslcian,''  and  was  so  agreeable  in 
his  manners,  that,;when  he  entered  into  the  chambera 
of  the- sick vi'^  bis. voice  and  countenance  didgobd^ 
like. a  medicine*"  It  revived  (he  spirits,  and  light* 
ened  the.maiiadie3>  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
busines9»  as  a  pubflick  instructor,  and  a  physician  in 
extensive  practiee,  he  never  left  the  ministerial  V)ork. 
lie  preached  occasiondly,  and  his  prayers  and  ser« 
mons  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  pious  and  judi* 
ciou^.   .  ,   :  . 

He  waS/ very  much  attaxihedto  the  religions  prin** 
ciples  and  manners  of  New  £ngland.  ^  The  gra- 
pes of  t^e  gospel'seemed  tb  shine  in  his  countenance 
and  Qonvc^rsation,  and  he  wa&  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful  men  in  the  town  and  land."  He  died,  Jan«  10, 
1737,  8,  aged  63*.  There  is  no  publication  with  his 
name,  except  a  pamphlet  upon  *^  inoculation  for  the 
iimall  pox."  Thgis  was  printed  when  the  publick 
mind  was.  so  much  agitated  about  introducing  the 
fH-actice.  One  of  the  satirical  pamphlets  of  the 
times  introdpced  hiQi  with  Boylston  and  Douglass 
in  a  conversation  which  brought  forward  all  the  ar<« 
guments  for  and  against  it.  The  book  is  entitled^ 
V  Mundungus,  Sawney,  Academicus,  a  debate^ 
1721.'*     Princess  sermon. 

Williams  Elish  A,  rector  of  Yale  College,  was 
the  son  of  the  rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield. 
Thefather^who  wasone  ofthe  most  eminent  clergymen 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  %vas  graduated  in  1683, 
and  died  in  1753.      He  preached  the  election  ser-« 
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mon  in  1719.  He  also  printed  a  volume  of 
mons  in  18mo«  on  Hcb.  li.  3.  The^  preface  was 
written  by  Dr.  Colman,  who  speaks  higlity  of  tho 
writer.  Rector  Williams  was  graduated  at  Har* 
yard  College  in  171  !•  He  was  ordained  over  a 
church  in  Weathersield,  Connecticut,  and  intro* 
duced  to  the  chair  of  Yale  College,  Sept.  1716.  He 
resigned  his  ofiice  in  1739,  on  account  of  hb  ill 
state  of  health.  He  reformed  the  college  very  much, 
and  advanced  useful  and  polite  literature. 

In  1745,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  Connecticut 
fcM*ces  upon  the  expedition  to  Cap6  Breton.  The 
next  year  he  had  a  col6ners  commission  given  to 
him,  when  an  ^^pedition  to  Canada  was  formed. 
He  made  a  conspicuous  figure  after  he  went  into  thd 
civil  line*  Being  speaker  of  the  house  of  represcn- 
^tives,  he  displayed  so  great  talents  that  he  was  sent 
to  Great  Britain,  as  agent  fo^  the  colony.  While  he 
was  in  England^  he  mtarried  a  most  amiaUe  kdy 
with  whom  he  lived  happily  till  hts  death,  in  1755. 
lie  died  at  Weathersfield,  July  94,  etat.  61.* 

WiLson  JoHV,  first  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bos- 
ton, was  the  son  of  pr.  William  Wilson,  prebend 
of  Rochester.  His  mother  itas  niece  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Grindal,  the  renowned  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.  He  was  bom  at  Windsor,  had  a  pious  edu^ 
cation,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  classical 
learning  at  school  and  at  college.  He  was  4  years 
at  Eaton,  and  during  this  time  was  directed  to  speak 
a  latin  oration,  when  the  duke  de  Biron,  minislet 
from  Henry  IV.  visited  the  schools ;  for  which  tii^ 
duke  bestowed  3  angels  upon  him.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  icing's  College,  Cambridge,  1602.  His 
prejudices  were  i^ong  against  the  Puritans  till  h^ 

*  In  1744,  Mr.  Williams  wrote  a  pampMet  in  66  pages,  4to. 
entitled,  «<  the  esseptial  rights  and  liberties  of  protectants  ;  *'br,  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  to  his  friend  in  Con<- 
necticut,  wherein  **  some  thoughts  on  tbe;origifiy  end>  and  extent 
of  the  civil  power,  with  brief  considerations  on  several  late  laws 
in  Connecticut,  are  humUj  offered  bf  a  lorer  of  truth  and  liber? 
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read  the  work .  of  Mr.  Kichard  Rogers,  cidled  the 
seven  treatises.  He  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Ames,  joined  a  pious  company  at  the  university, 
who  held  eonferences  upon  religious  subjects.  He 
studied  diligently  the  controversy  between  the  epU* 
copal  church  and  the  puritans,  and  became  convinced, 
that  he  ought  not  to  conform  to  the  rites  and  cere* 
monies  of  the  church  of  England.  For  this  he  waft 
expelled  the  university.  When  his  father  could  not 
persuade  him  to  alter  his  views  of  religion,  he  ad» 
vised  him  to  enter  the  inns  of  the  court.  By  the  in*^ 
fiuence  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  diancellor  of 
the  university,  he  afterwards  received  i^is  degree  at 
Cambridge,  When  he  began  to  preach,  he.had  fire^ 
^uent  invitations  to  take  the  cliarge  of  axhurcb ;  .but 
us  frequently  was  complained  of  to  the  spiritual 
courts,  and  silenced.  ll>e  earl  of  Warwick  was  his 
fi^iend,  and  by  his  influence  he  obtained  leave  ta  ex* 
ercise  his  ministry.  In  the  yoar  16:29,  when  the 
l^lantation  of  a  new 'Coloay  was. begun,  Mr^  W.  wn 
invited  to  join  them,  and. embarked  in  the  tflc^i 
which  came  here  in  16$0.  Wiien  heamiv^dat  Sai- 
lem  he  was  about  42  years  pld.;  but  had  a  JargQ 
share  of  beulth  and  vigour.  He  was.  able  to  .assist 
hi^  brethren  under  the  ^iffficulties  of  a  .new  plants* 
4ion,  *^  the  main  design  df  which  was,  (to  settle  Ike 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  worship  ChFi&t,aQC0|idi> 
ing  to  his- own  institutions. "  The  ne«t. month  iafi* 
ter  their  ?u*rival,  they  organized  their  church  in 
Charlestown.  .He  was  installed  teacher  of  this 
church,  August  27,  16S0.  Afterwards  he  wa? 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston^  and  separate 
t:d  to  the  charge,  Nov.  22,  1632,  They  were 
careful  to.mention  that,  although  they  used  imposi. 
jtion  of  hands,  it  was  pnly  a  sign  of  election,  and  not 
•that:  he  renounced  the  ordination  he  received  in  i^- 
^hind.  In  the  dispute,  which  divided  the  Boston 
church,  Mr.  Wilson  aqd  gov,  Winthrop  were  on  one 
«ide.  Most  of  the  church,  with  their  teacher,  Hr, 
Cotton,  were  of  a  diiTerent  opioipp,.apd  were  libCt 

39. 
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wise  strengfhened  by  the  authority,  talents  and  fiu 
natical  zeal  of  sir  Henry  Vane.  Sir.  Wilson  throw 
all  his  influence  in  favour  of  gov.  Winthrop  at 
the  next  election.  He  even  stood  upon  a  tree,  and 
spoke  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion  he  disco- 
vered much  spirit,  though  his  general  character  was 
that  of  a  mild  and  moderate  man.  .  He  was  very  af- 
fable  in  speech,  and  condescending  inhisdeportment» 
He  yielded  to  the  superiour  and  more  overbearing 
influence  of  the  great  Cotton  in  every  thing,  except 
in  this  Antinomian  controversy,  and  in  giving  the 
government  to  Winthrop.  He  lived  to  be  an  old 
man,  and  followed  to  the  grave  both  Cotton  and 
Norton. 

When  Mr.  Norton  returned  from  England,  good 
Mr.  Wilson  censured  him  for  his  conducts  He  and 
elder  Penn,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  other^^ 
acquainted  him,  that  an  assistant  must  be  chosen. 
Mr.  Allen  had  preached,  and  the  people  were  much 
captivated  with  him.  Mr.  Norton,  however,  had 
his  friends,  and  they  increased,  though  the  general- 
ity  of  his  flock  had  their  prejudices  against  him* 

Mr.  Wilson  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Roxbd* 
ry  lecture  for  his  son  in  law^  Mr,  Danforth ;  and 
died  August  7,  1667,  m  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  uncommon  respect, 
Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchester  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon, Zech.  i.  5.     Our/aihcrSf  vjhere  arc  they  ?* 


\ 


«  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  printed  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilaon,  fraqi 
which  a  number  oi  facts  were  takeni  Some  likewise  from  PrioccS 
annals,  who  collected  further  accounts  of  him.  Mr.  Wilson  pub* 
lished  man^  ^ems,  anagrams,  htc.  in  Latin  and  English.  None 
of  his  theological  tracts  have  cQme  down  to  us.  A  sermon  of  hif 
was  printed,  taken  in  ^hort  hand,  \xf  one  of  his  heiM*ers.  When 
he  was  young,  his  preaching  was  very  methodical.  Several  judi- 
cious men  in  England  followed  him,  on  account  of  his  excelleni 
discourses;  and  when  he  first  came  to  New  England,  Mr.  Shep-i 
lox!  saidt  '<  Methinks  I  hear  an  apostle  when  I  hear  this  man.** 
)n  his  okl  a^,  his  sermons  were  made  up  of  exhortations,  and 
might  be  compared  ^«  to  a  good  kind  of  talking."  This  msjr  be 
a  reason  why  he  published  no  more»  while  his  colleagues  sent  m 
many  works  to  the  press. 
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An  observation  of  Dn  Ames,  the  celebrated  pro- 
lessor,  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  ^^  that  if  he  might  have  his  option  of 
the  best  condition  this  side  heaven,  it  would  be  the 
teacher  of  a  coagregational  church  of  which  Mrv 
Wilson  was  pastor," 

That  witty  writer,  Mr.  Ward,  author  of  the  sim- 
ple cobler  of  Agawam,  remarking  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  knowing  that  he  was  fond  of  ana- 
^ams,  said,  that  the  anagram  of  John  Wilson  was, 
•**  I  pray  come  in,  you  are  heartily  welcome/*  This 
anecdote  is  better  attested,  than  one  lately  given  to 
the  publick  about  this  same  Mr.  Ward,  concerning 
^is  interview  with  Dr.  Mather,  who  refused  him 
even  entrance  to  his  house.  Mr.  Peters,  who  re- 
lates this,  did  not  recollect  that  Dr.  Mather  was  not 
one  of  the  same  generation.    . 

WiMSLow  Edwabb,  govemour  of  Plymouth 
colony,  was  born  in  the  year  1694.  He  was  an 
English  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  who  travel- 
led over  Europe,  and  joined  Mr.  Robinson's  church 
at  Leyden.  fie  came  over  to  New  England  with 
iht  first  planters,  and  his  name  appears  conspicuous 
among  those  who  subscribed  ^*  the  covenant  of  in- 
corporation," at  Cape  Cod.  His  address  and  activ- 
ity made  him  very  useful  to  the  company,  atid  his 
eminent  services  are  mentioned  by  every  writer  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  landing  of  oitr  fathers,  or 
the  circumstances  of  their  settlement.  Having  lost 
his  wife  among  those  who  died  the  first  winter,  he 
married  the  widow  of  William  White,  May  12, 
1621.  This  is  the  first  marriage  which  ever  took 
place  in  New  Kngland.  The  lady  was  also  the  mo- 
ther of  the  first  cUld  bom  in  this  newly  discovered 
region.  His  name  was  Peregrine,  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  83  years,  8  months,  and  died,  July  30, 1704. 

Mr.  Winslow  several  times  visited  Massasoit, 
the  sachem  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt  nearest  the 
English  settlement,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in 
his  own  journal,  which  happily  has  been  preserved. 
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It  makes  patt  of  the  invaluable  collections  of  Pur* 
chas«y  and  is  printed  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  the  appen** 
dix  to  the  American  biqgraphjr.  Mr.  Winslow  al«^ 
ao  made  another  excursion  to  the  bay  of  Penobscoti 
in  1622,  to  procure  bread  from  the  ve^&els,  fishing 
upon  the  eastern  coasts.  He  obtained  a  present 
supply,  alid  this  led  to  a  beneficial  traffick  with  the 
natives.  The  next  year  he  went  to  England,  and» 
after  an  absence  of  six  months, arrived  at  Plvmouth 
with  provisions,  cloathing,  and  neat  cattle.  He  went 
back  to  Great  Britain,  and  again  returned  to  the 
plantation  in  1625.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  as* 
sbtants.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  1633,  and 
was  then  elected  governour^  Mr.  Bradford  impor- 
tuned him  to  take  the  office.  These  virtuous  mett 
entered  into  competition,  not  like  tlie  politician^ 
of  this  world,  but  like  the  rulers  of  a  cbristtaA 
tommonwealth,  ^^  in  honour  preferring  one  ano* 
ther."  In  1635,  Mr.  Winslow  was  employed  as 
dgent  for  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts at  the  British  court.  He  transacted  the  bu^ 
ness  much  to  their  satisfaction,  but  subjected  him- 
self to  peculiar  trials  and  difficulties.  By  Older  of 
archbishop  Laud,  that  archfiend  to  the  puritans,  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  A  complaint  was  made  agamst 
him  by  Thomas.  Morton  of  ''  Merry  mount,^'  who 
gave  information,  that  Mr.  Winslow  preached  to  the 
)ieopk  at  Plymouth,  and  married  without  license. 
Mr.  W*  a.cknowledged,  ^^  that  sometimes,  when  the 
church  was  destitute  of  a  minister,  he  exercised  his 
gift  for  the  edification  of  the  brethren."  He  also 
acknowledged  the  fact  of  his  marrying  people  ;  but 
he  considered  marriage  '^  as  a  civil  contract,  and 
had  been  himself  muried  by  a  Dutch  magistrate  in 
Holland.'*  He  was  confined  several  months  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  When  he  returned  to  Plymouth, 
1636,  he  wte  elected  governour ;  but  the  year  suc- 
ceeding took  his  place  among  the  magistrates.  In 
1643,  he  was  appointed  a  oommissioner  of  the 
united  colonies.    In.  1646^  he  was. persuaded  to  gp 
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once  more  to  England,  to  ms/wir  to  th^  complaints 
of  Gorton  and  others  agakkat  the  ookiny^  Wk3e  he 
was  in  England,  his  pioqs  and  benevofent  miad  waa 
bent  to  an  object  vi^luch  has  aince  been  pwstied  bj 
ohristians  of  various  denominations^  V  lM  propagah 
tion  of  the  goapel  among  the  Indians.^'  This  eor^ 
poration,  under  the  name  of  ^^  the  London  aocief 7;** 
was  continned  till  the  American  revtdution. 

In  1655,  Mr.  Wimlow  liras  appointed  one  of  tho 
three  commissioners  to  superintend  the  operationa 
of  the  fleet  sent  to  tiie  West  Indies..  Admiral  Penn 
and  gen.  Venables  made  an  attack  on  St.  Domingo^ 
but  were  deSr'ated.  Thej  took  JanMuca;  bntinltbeir 
passage  from  one  island  to  the  other^  Mf .  Winaloir 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  dbeases  of  the  climate.  Hii 
body  was  committed  to  the  dcep^  with  the  honours 
of  war,  42  guns  being  fired^  May  8,  1655.  M^rtam^ 
Prince.  Beiknap. 

Wivstow  JostAH,  son  of  that  illustrious  man, 
Edward  Winslow,  liad  all  his  father's  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  the  first  goirernour  who 
was  born  in  New  l!lngland.  Having  been  a  magis* 
trate  several  years,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Prince  in  the 
government,  1673^  and  was  annually  clK>sen,  till 
1680.  He  had  what  may  be  called  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  thb  country,  and  discovered  much  good 
sense  in  his  management  of  puUick  affairs*  As  a 
military  oflEicer  he  possessed  skill,  address  and  bra-- 
very.  In  1656,  when  Alexander,  the  eldest  son 
of  Massasoit,  was  suspected  of  {)lotting  against  the 
English  with  the  Narragansetts,  Mr.  Winslow, 
with  severe  armed  men,  took  him  by  surprise, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  machination;  but  his 
breast  swelled  with  rage,  and  his  passion  brought 
ou  a  fever,  which  was  fatal.  In  16V  5»  Philips 
the  youngest  son,  stirred  up  all  the  natives  against 
the  English.  Mr.  Winslow  wrote  to  the  gover- 
nour  of  M^sachusetts,  **  that  he  could  not  learn  that 
Philip  pretended  any  wrong  done  to  him  by  the 
Jbakgliaby  bttt  suspected  that  be  should  be  made  to 
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answer  for  the  murder  of  John  Sausaman/'  a  chris^ 
tian  Indian,  whom  the  Indians  of  Moubt  Hope  hated 
on  this  very  account.  Sensible  of  the  prowess  of 
gov.  Winslow,  the  enemy  tried  every  way  to  cot 
him  off;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  with  theor 
threats.  In  the  month  of  December  he  command- 
ed the  forces  that  attacked  the  Indians  in  their  strong 
holds,  and  slew  1 100  of  them.  This  gave  him  a 
high  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  and  made 
the  savages  dread  him.  Gov.  Winslow  died  at 
Marshfieldi  Dec.  18,  1680,  in  the  52d  year  of  hi» 
age. 

Winslow  Isaac,  son  of  gov. Winslow,  was  pre- 
sident of  the  provincial  council,  and  the  chief  milk, 
itary  officer  in  the  colony.     He  died,  1738. 

Winslow  John,  mdjor  general,  was  also  a  di»* 
tinguished  character  in  the  colony ;  nor  ^wa^  his  ce- 
lebrity confined  to  New  England.  He  commanded 
a  company  in  the  regiment,  that  was  sent  to  Cuba 
in  1740.  He' had  a  commission  in  the  line  of  the 
British  troops,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  gene- 
ral. He  was  the  chief  in  command  in  several  ex- 
peditions to  Kennebeck.  He  was  brave  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  an  excellent  military  officer.  His  soa^ 
■Dr.  Isaac  Winslow,  is  now  living  in  Marshfield  up- 
on the  family  estate.  The  general  <Ued|  1T74> 
aged  71.     Morton.  Hutchinson.  Belknap. 

WiKTHROP  John,  govemour  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  son  of  Adam  Winthrop,  esq.  of  Groton,  in 
Suffi)lk.  He  was  born  June  12,  1587.  When  he 
.was  18  years  old  he  had  such  a  knowledge  of  juris- 
prudence, as  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  family  estate  was  large ;  but  he  converted  it 
into  different  property,  that  he  might  come  over  to 
America.  So  pious  a  man  would  prefer  an  un- 
cultivated country  where  he  could  ec^oy  his  reltg^ 
ion  to  ease  and  affluence  amidst  those  who  were 
of  a  persecuting  spirit.  In  1630  he  brought 
over  ^c  charter,  and  arrived  at  Salem,  June 
12.     He  was  chosen  govemour  several  years  sue- 
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•esslvely  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  a  rotine  among  the 
magistrates,  Mr.  Dudley  was  put  into  his  place,  ^nd 
Ludlow,  a  west  countryman  of  fine  abilities. and 
great  intrigue,  was  chosen  deputy.     The  next  yeai^ 
Mr.  Ludlow  tried  for  the  chief  place,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  both.    He  therefore  went  to  Connecticut, 
as  related  in  the  sketch  pf  his  Ufe^.      In  16S6,  Mr. 
W.  being  deputy  govemour,  had  need  of  all  his 
wisdom  and  integrity  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  sir  H.  Vane^s  rash  proceedings,  and  to  calm  the 
religious  commotions,  which  made  confusion  in  the 
metropolis.    He  met  with  other  tioubles,  which  af-^ 
fectedhis  ingenuous  mind,  because  his  intenupn^ 
were  pure,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  the  people.  Tq 
be  injured  by  those  we  love,  and  exert  ourselves  to 
serve,  is  a  severe  trial  of  the  heart ;  but  he  bore  even 
these  trials  with  meekness,  and  benevolent  wibhes 
to  the  country.   He  was  conscious  of  rectitude ;  and 
whenever  the  people  had  time  for  consideration, 
they  found  him  to  be  a  most  faithful  magistrate,  and 
wise  and  prudent  man,  who  always  sought  their  inr 
terest  tq  the  sacriftce  of  his  own.     When  \yt  left 
England  he  possessed  a  yery  catholic  spirit.  He  was 
more  of  a  puritan  in  New  England  from  his  acquain-^ 
tance  with  Dudley,  Endicot  and  others,  who  though^ 
toleration  a  crime,  and  that  no  kind  of  religious 
sentiments  should  be  suffered  to  prevail,  except  what 
they  had  imbibed :  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  more  moderation  had  been  used  towards 
persons  accounted  hereticks.      He  suffered  great 
losses  of  a  pecuniary  nature  by  the  bad  management 
of  his  steward ;  such  depredations  were  niade  on  his 
property  as  excited  the  compassion  of  the  people, 
who  exerted  themselves  to  assist  him  by  pul^lick 
and  private  contributionsu  This  great  and  good  man 
idso  met  with  dome^tick  a£|iction  in  a  more  tender 
part,  in  the  breaches  that  were  made  upon  his  famr 
ily .  Ill  health  of  body  affected  his  mind,  and  he  died^ 
96th  of  March,  1649,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  a  journal  of  events  from  the  settlement  of 
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the  colony  to  his  death.  An  island  in  the  hartiouf 
of  Boston  bears  his  name,  and  13  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  his  descendants^  His  picture  is  pre- 
Served  in  the  council  chamber.  Several  of  his  pos- 
terity have  exhibited  the  image  of  their  illustrious 
ancestor,  and  his  family  'have  been  more  eminent  fo? 
their  talents,  learning  and  honours  than  any  other 
in  Kew  Kn gland.* 

WiFTHsop  John,  governour  of  Comiecticut, 
eldest  son  of  the  first  governour  of  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  in  England,  1605,  was  educated  at  the 
univeansity  of  Cambridge,  and  travelled  over  ^e 
greatest  part  of  £urope.  In  1633,  he  came  over  to 
this  country,  and -was  chosen  a  magistrateof  the  coU 
ony  of  Massachusetts.  The  spot  which  he  preferred 
for  a  dwelling,  wa^  Agawam,  where  he  went  with  12 
men,  to  begin  a  plantation.  They  called  it  IpswieJi. 
Thene  his  first  son  was  bom.  He  went  ba^k  to 
Engknd;  but  in  the- same  year  came  over  to  Ameri* 
ca  with  a  commission  from  lord  ^Say  «nd  Seal, 
lotd'&^ook  and  others,  to  fee  governour  of  (heir  plm- 
tation,  at* Connecticut.  A  fort  was  bulk  at  ^ht 
moutii  of  the  river,  and  the  spot  called'  Saybrooki 
in  compliment  "to  the  noble  lords  whb'  owned  th6 
land.  In  1651  he  was  chosen  a  Mlagis^rade  of  d»s 
people,  ami  then  4epMy  ^vemow,  and  after* 
wards  governour.  In  1662  be  Was  agent  at  ^  ooort 
of  Charles  II.  and  'Obtained  a  dhan^  foir  the  colpiif 
of  Connecticut.  An  account  of  this  agency  is^eeU 
ebrated  in  poetick  strains,  by  one  of  his  successors^ 
Roger  WcJcott,  esq.f  He  was  annually  diossii 
chief  magistrate  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Ill 
the  sprjng  of  1676,  upon  a  ^isit  to  Boston,  he  way 
tak^n  sick,  and  expired  Apr41  5th,snd'was  ^buried 
in  the  same  tomb  with  his  fether«  He  Was  one  df 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age  ;  and  his  fiawe 
is  among  the  founders  of  the  royal  society  of  LbOQ^ 

•  A  very  Intercstiag  aad  {mrtiqulaf  part  of  B,«9iii%i^'4  iMPdriQW 

Biograpbyj  Is  the  life  Of  gov.  VViothrop. 

t  Historical  collections,  vol.  iv. 
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don.  The  great  Mr.  Boyle,  btshop  Wilkins,  with 
several  other  learned  men,  had' proposed  to  leave 
England,  and  establi^  a  sociay  for  promoting  natU" 
ral  knowledge  in  the  new  colony  of  which  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  their  intimate  friend  and  associate,  was  ap^ 
pointed  governour.  Such  men  were  .too-  valuable  to 
lose  from  Great  Britain;  and  Charles  IL  having  taken 
them  under  his  protection,  the  society  was  there  es- 
tablished, and  obtained  thetitle  of  .the  ray  al  society  4ff 
London.  It  was  soon  considered  as  the  most  learned 
society  in  £urope.  Mr.  Winthrop  sent  over  man;f 
epecimens  of  the  productions  of  this  countity,  with 
his  remarks  upon  them,  ^  and,  by  an  order  of  the 
royal  society,  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  invited 
to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  being  the  chief 
porrespondeot  in  the  West,  as  sir  PhiKberto  Vematti 
9va8  hi  the  Eastlndies.*'  **  Hb  name,"  says  the  same 
writer,  who  was  secretary  to  this  society  in  1 74 1  ^  *>  ha4 
he  put  it  to  hi^  writings,  would  h^ve  been  as  uni* 
versatly  known,,  as  the.  Boy  les%  the'Wilkins^  an4 
Qldenburghs','  and  been  handed '  down  to  us^with 
similar  applause."    Dedication  ofi  the  AlOtA  if^h^ 

^  phihsophkal  transactions,  &c.  — - 

:  WiiTTHHop  FiTZ  JoHW,  son  of  John  WinthMp^ 
C&q*  first  govemouF  of  Connecticut,  was  born  i^t 
Ipswich^  1 6S  8.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the  colony; 
and  major  generaL  in- 1693  he  waf  appointed  agent 
of  the  colony  to  present  a  petition  to  king  William 
io  secure  their  charter  rights;  and  whcB  he  returned^ 
at  the  election.  May,  1698,  he  was  chosen  gover* 
Hour.  He  resembled  his  father  in  fine  accomplish* 
inents,  had  an  excellent  moral  character, was  &mous 
|pr  his  philosophical  knowledge,  and  waselected  a  feU 
low  of  the  royal  society :  he  was  alsofannius  for  his 
skill  in  politicks.  This  he  manifested  when  he'  Was  at 
the  court  of  Great  Britain :  his  conduct  there  was,$o. 
pleasing  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  that  they  not- 
only  voted  him  thanks  for  bis  successful  agency,^ 
but,  as  a  further  testimony  of  their  esteem,  present-* 
€d  him  with  500  pounds  for  the  services  i^eadered^, 

3  a 
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The  colony  su$taihed  a  great  loss  by  his  death.  Ke 
died  at  Boston,  of  the  stone,  Nov.  27,  1707.    Har- 
rises mss.     TrumbuWs  history^  of  dmnecticut. 
.    WiNTHROP  John,  F.  R.  S*  grandson  of  the  first 
govemour  of  Connecticut,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1700.     He  was  a  magistrate  in  the  colony 
of  Connecticut;    but  left  this  country,  went  to 
England,  and  there*  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.    He 
died  in  the  year  1747.  To  this  gentleman  the  **  40th 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  royal  society**' 
was  dedicated  b^  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  their  se* 
.  cretary.     It  seems  he  left  Ameiica  on'  account  of 
some  contention  between  his  family  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.*     He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society  ,^and  was  diatinguished  as  one  of  th« 
most,  conspicuous  members  of  that  learned  body. 
He  was  alsa  esteemed  and  courted  by  learned  and 
good  men  for  his  *^  extraordinary  skUl  in  the  deep 
mysteries  bf  the  hermetic  scioice*" 
.    WiNTHROP  JoH!^^LL.  D.  F.  R.  S«  wais  the soa 
of  the  honourable  Adam  Winthrop,  esq.  one  of  lus 
Oiajesty'i  council  in-  Massachusetts.      The  grand* 
&ther  and  great  gcand&ther  were  also  honourable 
men,  each  nafned  Adam^  and  the  eldest  a  son  of  the 
irst  govemour.     The  subject  of  the  present  ^article 
ivas  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  17S9.     He  was. 
^n  an  amiable  youth,  and  one  of  the  first  scho- 

•  **  When  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  a  reigning  party  ii| 
power  among  that  very  ptopl'e,  whereof  the  Winthrops  have  been 
always  In  the  most  strict  sense  the  fathers,  the  patres  patris,  had 
most  cruelly  driven  you  from  your  bmily  and  niisive  soil,  tp  seek 
justice  aod  security  in  your  natural  rights  froqa.the  hands  of  our 
most  gracious  so^reign  ;  amidst  the  vexations  of  the  gceateat 
abuses,  and:  the  hurries  of  the  most  sudden  departure,  you  were 
no!  ufinviadliil  of  the  royal  society;  for  soon  after  yout  being 
cboseaa.  fiellpw,  you  increased  the  riches  of  thetr  rapositaigr  wkh 
more  than  600  curious  specimens,  chiefljr  in.  the  miperal  king* 
dom,  accompanied  with  an  accurate  account  of  each  particular ; 
thereby  shewing  your  great  skill' irv  natural  pHiresophy,  and  at  the 
iame  Ume  intimating  to  KngUnd  the  vast  richer  which  lie  hidden 
kin  the  lap  of  her  principal  daughter.  Since  Md.  ColweUt  the 
founder  of  the  museum  of  the  royal  society,  you  have  been  the 
kencfacter  who  has  gt?cD  the  most  namevous  collectioDi**  |tc. 
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lurs  in  his  class.  In  1733  he  succeedcfd  MwGrtttt^ 
vood,  as  HoUis  professor  of  nmthematicks  and  nafe« 
ural  philosophy, and  was  more  eminent  for  his  schcd* 
arship,  than  any  other  man  in  New  England.     In 
nathematical  science  Ik  was  ocMisidjered  as  the  first 
in  Afnerica  daring  the  40  years  he  continued  pro* 
fessor  at  Cambridge.     In  the  year  ,1740,  he  made 
observations  upon  the  transit  of  Mercury,  which 
were  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  roysOi  soQiety ; 
in    1755  he  {irinted  a  lecture  upon  earthquakes^ 
nd  17&6  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Prince,  who  made 
observations  upon  the  professor's  opinion ;  two  lec- 
tures upon  comets  in  1759.   In  the  year  1761  there 
was  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  and,  as 
Newfoundland  was  the  most  western  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  end  of  the  transit  could  be  observed,  it 
was  an  object  with  the  literati,  to  have  observations 
made  in  that  place.      Mr.  W.  offered  his  services 
to  go  there,  and  the  general  court  made  provision 
for  his  voyage.    He  took  with  him  twa  pupils,  who 
bad  made  progress  in  mathen^tical  studies,^  and 
sailed  from  Boston,  May  9th*      The  sixth  of  June 
was  a  fine  -day  for  observing  the  transit  of  the 
planet,  and  he  gained  high  reputation  when  these 
observations  were  published.    £n  1 769  he  had  anoth* 
er  opportunity  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  at 
Cambridge.      As  it  was  the  last  opportunity  that 
generation  could  be  favoured  with,  ke  was  desirous 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people.    -He'  i^ead  two 
lectures  upon  the  subject  in  the  college  chapel, 
which  the  students  requested  him  to  publish.    The 
,  professor  put  this  motto  upon  the  title  page,  sgite 
mortales  !    et  oculos  in  spectaculum  vertite,  quod 
hucusce    spectaverunt  pecpaucibsimi ;    spectaturi 
iterum  sunt  nulK. 

He  received  literary  honours  fron;  other  countries 
beside  his  own.   The  royal  society  of  London  elect- 

*  Samuel  WHliams,  who  succeeded  htm  in  the  professorship, 
and  Isaac  Rand,  who  was  lately  president  of  the  medical  socieif 
,  %f  Massachusetts* 
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ed  Um^a  lA^Ttiber ;  and  the  university  of  EdinbDrgh 
gave  bim  a  dtploma  of  L  L.  D.  In  1767,  he  wrote 
CfBjgitata  de  cometis^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  royal 
society,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  their  body.  This  was  reprinted  in  Lon* 
don  thGnext  yearj  *  Profedsor  W.  was  an  excellent 
classical  :8Qholat»  and  also'  a  biblical  critick.  Som^ 
of  \&s  cnticiams  are  published  in  Dr.  Chauncy's 
book,  entitled,  ^*  salvation  for  all  men."  The  Dr. 
aeknowl^dges  the  assistance  he  received  from  the 
kamed  professor,,  and  always  spal^e  of  him^  as  one 
of  the  ^greatest  theologians  he  ever  met  with.  .  * 
•  :The  active  servioes  of  Dr.i  Winthrop  were  not 
oonftncd.tb  rtha  duties  of  bb«professorsfaip  sut  Cam- 
bridge. He:  was  a  briUiant  \star  in  our  political 
keip^heFe.  The  jamiiy  of  Winthrops  had  always 
beeii  distinguished  for  their  lore  of  freedom,  »d  the 
tAarter  ri^Jhti  of  the  .colonies.  When  Great  firitain 
made-  encroachments  upon  these,  by  acts  of  parlia* 
ment  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  17£3,  he  stepped 
forth  among  ;those,  who  boldly  opposed  the  mea^ 
snres  of /the  crown.  He  had  much  influence  from 
his  knofwkdge^  and  the  <»weiglit  dt  his  character; 
He  was  chosen  one  of  his  majesty's  council  when 
Hutchihsbn  rwas  in  the  chair  of  government,  who 
did  not  negative  him ; .  but  in.  the  year  1774,  a  rdyal 
miElfidate  was .  issued  to  negative  three. gentlemen^ 
who  had  been  most  active  in  dppo^g  the  measures 
of  .the  administration.  These  were  Mr.  Bowdoin^ 
Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mn  Wmthrop.  When  the  people 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  he  was 
again  chosen  one  of  the  council,  and  continued  in 
bis  publick  character  till  his  death. 

1  he  best  part  of  Dr.  Winthrop's  character  was,  that 
he  was  a  christian  philosopher.  He  believed  the  troths 
of  Christianity  iirom  study  and  conviction,  and  was 
an  ovnament  to  his  profesdon.  To  hb  numerous 
acquaintance,  he  was  a  **  friend,  philosopher  and 
guide*"  He  had  the  consolations  of  our  divine  re* 
iigion,  during  his  latter  years^when  his  bodily  firanM 
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was  subject  to  pain  and  infirmities.  His  mind  con  ^ 
tinued  strong,  his  faith  was  bteadfest»  and  his  views 
^irituai  and  pure.  He  died,  May  S^  1779,  aged'G&t 

WoLcoTT  Roger,  gaven^our  of  CoAnecticut, 
was  bom  in  Windsor^  1079.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  publick  life,  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
that  went  to  Canada  in  17 U.  •  He  was  afterward^ 
colonel  of  the  militia,  and  was  commander  of  the 
Connecticut  fbrces  when  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by 
the  Americans  in  174S.  He  was  employed  in  ma^ 
ny  civil  offices,  wtiidh  he  filled  with  reputation,  and 
discharged  with  fidelity.  He  was  a  member  oi^the 
general  assembly,  assistant,-  deputy  goVernou^; 
chief  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and^  in  the  year 
1751,  succeeded  Mr.  Law  in.the  chair  of  government; 
In  1 754,  he  resigned  his  publick  honours,  and  pasa^ 
ed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  shades  of  fetirememi 
The  evening  of  his  days  was  gilded  by  the  reflect 
tioii  of  a  weU  spent  life.     He  died  May  17,  17674  ^ 

Gov^  Wolcott  had  not  th^  advantage  even  of  a 
common  education ;  but  the  resources  of  hii 
mind  were  great.'  His  private  affiiirs  be- managed 
with  discretion.  He  was  fond  of  books,  conversed 
upon  literary  subjects  with  ease,  and  was  highly  re^ 
speoted  by' gentlemen  of  the  first  abilities  in  the  coU 
ony.  "He  wrote  and  published  several  works  iti 
poetry  and  prose.  His  account,  in  poetry,  of  the 
agency  of  gov.  Winthrop,  in  1662,  was  lately  re* 
printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  collecticms  of  thd 
Massachusetts- historical  society;  it  makes  one  of 
his  poetic^  meditations,  published  in  1725,  in  a 
sifiaU  volume.  These  re^mble  the  jihgle  of  th6 
early  productions  of;  New  England  rather  than 
the  versification  of  later  days.  In  1760  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy,  which  then  agitated  the 
churches  of  Connecticut.  In  the  year  preceding, 
Mr.  Hobart  of  Fairfield  wrote  a  book,  entitled, 
**  The  principles  of  the  congregational  churches 
considered,  and  applied  to  the  ordination  at  Wal- 
liogford."    The  aeitletneot  of  lilr.  Dana,  who  now 
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ranks  among  the  distinguished  writers  and  divines 
of  New  England,  at  Wallingfordy  gavcr  great  ofience 
to  the  neighbouring  clcfrgy.  The  <Mxlination  was 
leontrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Say  brook  pUtfprro,  and 
iMr.  Hobart  highly  censured  the  proceedings.  Mr^* 
Hart  wrote  remarks  upon  Mr..  Hobart's  book,  and 
Mr.  Wolcott  also  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  wherein 
he  compares  the  Cambridge  and  Say  brook  pMtformi- 
and  proves  the  latter  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral  principles  of  toleration,  and  religious  freedom** 
Mr.  Hobart  replied  to^Mr.  Hart  in  1761.  We  hav« 
no  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  which  is 
dated  April  25,  1760. 

Wolcott  Oliver,  L.L.  D.  governour of  Con« 
necticut,  was  the  son  of  Roger.  Wolcott,  and  pos^ 
sessed  has  father's  talents  and  virtues,  with  a  mind 
improved  by  a  liberal  education.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale.  College,  and  received  his  degree  in  1747^ 
He  then  applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  physick^ 
and  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  town  of  Litch- 
field. He  had  a  taste  for  publick  life,  and  was  well 
versed  in* the  laws  and  politicks  of  New  Kngland. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Litchfield.  He  was  among  the  high  whiga 
who  resisted  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  1776,  we  find  his  name  among  those  .who 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  From  thai 
time  he  was  annually  chosen  a  member  of  congress 
till  the  year  1785,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy 
governour,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  gov* 
Huntington  died  in  1796.  He  was  then  advanc^  ta 
the  chair;  but  died  the  next  year  in  December,  1797. 

His  character  was  very  respectable  in  private  life, 
«nd  in  every  publick  station.  He  was  a  gentleman 
and  scholar,  very  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  also 
a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  the  New  England 
churches.  By  some  he  might  be  considered  as  too 
liberal,  as  his  ideas  of  moral  agency  were  different 
from  many  of  the  clergy.  He  frequently  ^expresned 
his  opinion  that  necessarian  principles  ought  not  ta 
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be  propagated  with  theological  opinions ;  that  it  was 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  morality,  as  people  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and  common  notions  of  fate.  In  this  he  differed 
from*  some  excellent  characters,  and  agreed  with 
others,  equally  wise  and  good.  He  had  a  humble 
view  of  himself,  though  others  thought  highly  of  his 
abilities.  Havino:  lived  a  religious  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  hope  of  a  christian,  looking  for  a  reward^  as  well 
as  rest  from  his  labours. 

WooDBniDGE  Benjamin,  first  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  in  1642,  was  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  preacher.  He  left  America,  and  settled 
at  Newbury,  Berks,  as  successor  to  the  great  Dr. 
Twiss.  la  1662.  he  was  ejected  from  the  parish;, 
but  afterwards  preached  by  a  particular  indulgence 
or  the  king,  who  had  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
him.     He  died,  1684. 

Yale  Klihu,  a  friend  to  learning  and  religion,, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  1648  ;  and  when  he  was 
very  young,  was  carried  to  England.  He  was 
brought  up  to  merchandize,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  attention  to  business,  grew  rich,  and  also  gained 
pubHck  esteem.  At  the  age  of  40  he  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies;  He  was  there  appointed  commander 
of  fort  St.  George.  When  he  returned  to  Londoa 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  East  India  company* 
He' sought  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  either 
founded,  or  encouraged,  many  literary,  pious  and 
useful  institutions.  In  the  year  1717,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  to  Mr.  Yale,  and  advised  him  to  pr^n 
sent  a  liberal  donation  to  the  college  at  New  Haven^ 
They  will  name  the  college  after  you,  said  he,  and 
that  will  be  better  than  -  to  have  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. In  a  letter  to  gov^  SaltonstaU;  the  Doctoir 
tells  him,  that  the  college  had  better  be  named  Yale^ 
and  says  something  handsome  will  be  given.  Hence 
the  name  of  Yale  College  was  given  to  one  of  th^ 
most  respectable  seminaries  of  New  England* 


EURATA  ET  ADDENDA. 


Pa^  S,  line  8,  from  bottom^  for  1701,  read  1791 1  |k  4,  f.  lUfr.  iqp^ 
dde  iVry  p.  9,  1*  2,  Er.  top,  ior  1778,  read  1779  i  p.  90, 1.  8.  fr.  Ix^.  for 
17S7,  read  1097  ;  p.  91.  1,  7,  fr.  top,  for  proporition,  read  fn^otitiom  /  pb 
94, 1.  S»  fr.  bottom,  ior  year,  read  ye»s  /  p.  94,  K  8,  fr  bof.  for  1971,  read 
1778  i  p.  8t,  1. 14,  fr.  top,  for  or,  read  for  /  p.  47, 1.  8,  ft.  top  for  OMBpocU 
lion,. read  cMf|»oH/fe«f  y  p.  49,  K  19,  fr.  top,  for  preventative,  tiwA  frertrnthfe  j 
p  91,  L  6,.fr,  bot  for  Mr.  R.  read  Mr»  H^  p.  78, 1.  4,  fr.  bot.  far  1740,  nad 
1748  ;  p.  79, 1 .  T8  fr.  bot.  for  lest,  read  vmn  g  76,  1.  10,  fr.  top,  wtdomffti^ 
Jiftta  \  p.  76, 1  aSf  fr.  top,  dele  <{/^y  p  78, 1. 94,  fr.  top,  for  1790,  lead  1791  • 
f .  78, 1.  8,  fr.  bot.  read  C^immn  p.  84, 1.  4,  fr.  bot.  dele  bm^  /  p.  86, 1.  9. 
fr.  top,  C  far  c ;  p  91, 1.  14.  fr.  bot.  add,  except  a  preface  toi^ofner  Wbloott't 
meditations,  and  an  ordination  sermon,  preached  at  Coldieyter,  1799 1  p.  97,1. 
18.  fr.  bot.  for  1680.  read  1691 ;  p.  99, 1.  14  fr-  bot.  for  piasidan.  read  frm-^ 
$idem  /  p.  100,  !•  6,  fr.  top,  for  imperato,  rsod  ia^>eratore  /  p.  101, 1«  9,  fr,  tof^ 
for  Incergerrinu,  read  Imtegfrrim  y  p  1 01, 1. 19,  fr.  top,  read  HheraH  y  p«  101« 
1. 16,  fr.  top,  defe  LC  j  p.  106,  1-  6,  fr  top,  after  is,  read  tey  p.  107,  1. 12, 
fr.  bot.  for  scriptures,  read  tcriptwe  t  p.  110, 1  19,  fr.  bot,  dde  f s  ;  p.  118,  L 
9,  fr.  top.  for  bitilt,  rt^  gaihertd i  p.  119,  I.  19,  fr,  bot.  nad' ewrtattmg  g  p. 
191, 1.  4.  fr.  bot.  for  to,  read  o/s  P  122, 1.  20,  fr.  top,  read  comthmd  tiU  ht 
iBent  t«  Engldfidt  p.  141, 1  8,  fr.  bot.  rea  1  diMcidrgtd  nvith  fdtlUj  /  p.  148,  L 
9»  fr.  bot.  for  well  wisbes,  read  tMr//  leisters  s  p- 146, 1  19.  fr.  top,  for  I771« 
lead  1671  ;  p.  146, 1.  29  fr  top,  for  lia4«  read  1684  \  p  194, 1.  6  fr.  bot. 
aead  to  iMkt  y  p.  168, 1.  IS.  fr.  bot.  for  Wbita,  read  W^kt g  p.  169, 1.  9,  fr. 
top,  dele  M  s  P*  188,  1. 18,  fr.  bot  for  Dr.  read  Mt*  &Umi  %  p.  179,  l.^6j 
fr.  bot.  leadiMvxy  p.  181, 1.  6.  fr.  top,-  lor  character,  read  chanty  i  p.  i69| 
1.  4,  fr.  bot  for  whose,  read  wiAoir  f  p.  192. 1.  9:  fr.  bot.  far  80,  tcwI  Itt 
p.  918, 1  3,  fr.  top,  for  in,  leiyl  i^/s  y  p«980,  K  6,  frbot.  for  biSi^  nad  Mr^ 

5.  986, 1.  9.  fr  top,  read  MJ>CCJbXXXVX  g  p.  986, 1  19,  fr.  top^  add, 
fif  dUdw  SoMfiCaraN^a,  Oet,  i^,  1749  \  p.946,i.6/fr  bot.  read  JSVir  £ag*> 
ifnd,  p.  964.  L  4,  fr.  bat  fcr  1779.md4780 1  p.  275, 1. 10,  bam  lop.  ddk 
tfi,-  p.  989, 1. 9,  fr. top, for  Dowes,  read  J>m»et  y  p.  801, 1.  l»ir.  top, read  tff^ 
^  809  (.  10,  fr.  bot.  for  on;  tcad  org  p.'  8f8. 1,  1^,  fr.  bot.  re«d  mi^hlrattt 
p.  881,  L  9,  fr.  bot..  fordiiduwi^  read  i&sckarged g  p.  894,  I.  7,  fr.  bst. 
for  1770,  read  1760)  p.  899,1.  4,  fr.  top,  for  tirsd^  read  iirtff^/  p.854,l«lipv 
£r.  bot.  read  cmtneU  j  p.  869,  f  I,  fr.  bot  for  bai-ding«  read  enter  h^gi  p  Se^ 
Is.  9  and  8)  fr.  bot.  for  PopUns^  read  P<fkht,  p.  866,  I.  19,  fr.  top,  forsi^ 
nad  eff^j  p.  866, 1.  99,  fr.  bot  readf  i|s  a  compamon  he  was,  &c.  p.  867,  I* 
i>,  fr.  bot.  dele  an  /  p  869,  t .  8,  fr.  top»  for  do,  read  dqttig  y  page  870;  1.  9» 
fr.  bot.  read  1797,  add,  artilleiy  election  sermon,  1796  \  p  878,  1.  7,  fr.  b6t^ 
ftad  nealovt  P  879, 1  19,  fr.bot*  diit:It^ifqxi  p  896,  l^ld.'fr.bot.'^lli^ 
aead  Save  y  p. 401, 1.  9.  fr.  tppw  fisr  plead,  read  pkai^/ii  p.  401, 1. 90^fr.  boti 
read  ^myt  y  p.  490. 1.  2l .  fr.  top,  for  1628,  read'  1728  ;  p.  484, !.  2,  fr.  boC 
read  record  t  p.  461 , 1.  2,  fr  top,  read,  which  \dt  answered  vie^  verf  lii^y,  8ce* 
p.  478, 1.  7,  fr.  bot.  for  of,  read  ^y  p.  487, 1. 18,  fr.  top.  for  86  laad  77  | 
isi  aaveral  plaoea  wh^re  eut  u  aauitioAtf ,  tbi  fiint  lettac  should  be  a  diptboiy. 


\'  J^"^*^*^' 


